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THE   STONES   OF   VENICE. 


THIRD,  OR  RENAISSANCE,  PERIOD. 


OHAPrER  L 

BARLT   RENAISSANCE. 

§  I.  I  TRUST  thai  the  reader  has  been  enabled,  by  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  to  form  some  conception  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  streets  of  Venice  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuriea  Yet  by  all  this  magnificence  she 
was  not  supremely  distinguished  above  the  other  cities  of  the 
middle  ages.  Her  early  edifices  have  been  preserved  to  our 
times  by  the  circuit  of  her  waves  ;  while  continual  recurrences 
of  ruin  have  defaced  the  glory  of  her  sister  cities.  But  such 
fragments  as  are  still  left  in  their  lonely  squares,  and  in  the 
corners  of  their  streets,  so  far  fix)m  being  inferior  to  the 
buildings  of  Venice,  are  even  more  rich,  more  finished,  more 
admirable  in  invention,  more  exuberant  in  beauty.  And  al- 
though, in  the  North  of  Europe,  civilization  was  less  advanced, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  was  more  confined  to  the  ecde- 
siastioal  orders,  so  that,  for  domestic  architecture,  tlie  period 
of  perfection  must  be  there  placed  much  later  than  in  Italy, 
and  considered  as  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centui'y ;  yet,  as  each  city  reached  a  certain  point  in  civiliza- 
tion, its  streets  became  decorated  with  the  same  magnificence, 
varied  only  in  style  according  to  the  materials  at  hand,  and 
temper  of  the  people.  And  I  am  not  aware  of  any  town  of 
wealth  and  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  in  which  some 
proof  does  not  exist,  that^  at  its  period  of  greatest  energy  and 
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prosperity,  its  streets  were  inwrought  with  rich  sculpture,  and 
even  (though  in  this,  as  before  noticed,  Venice  always  stood 
supreme)  glowing  with  color  and  with  gold.  Now,  therefore, 
let  the  reader, — forming  for  himself  as  vivid  and  real  a  con- 
ception OS  he  is  able,  either  of  a  group  of  Venetian  palaces 
in  the  fourteenth  qentury,  or,  if  he  likes  better,  of  one  of  the 
more  fantastic  but  even  richer  street  scenes  of  liouen,  Ant- 
werp, Cologne,  or  Nuremberg,  and  keeping  this  gorgeous 
image  before  him, — go  out  into  any  thoroughfare,  representa- 
tive, in  a  general  and  chamcteiistic  way,  of  the  feeling  for 
domestic  architecture  in  modem  times  ;  let  him,  for  instance, 
if  in  London,  walk  once  up  and  down  Harley  Street,  or  Baker 
Street,  or  Gower  Street ;  and  then,  looking  upon  this  picture 
and  on  this,  sot  himself  to  consider  (for  this  is  to  be  tlie  sub- 
ject of  our  following  and  final  in(|uiry)  what  Irnve  l>oen  Uio 
oausos  which  have  induced  so  vast  u  eliuugo  in  the  Eai*opeiui 
mind. 

§  n.  Renaissance  architecture  is  the  school  which  has  con- 
ducted men's  inventive  and  constructive  faculties  from  the 
Orand  Canal  to  Gower  Street ;  from  the  marble  shaft,  and 
the  lancet  arch,  and  the  ^Teathed  leafage,  and  the  glowing 
and  melting  hai*mony  of  gold  and  azure,  to  the  square  cavity 
in  the  brick  walL  We  have  now  to  consider  the  causes  and 
the  steps  of  this  change  ;  and,  as  we  endeavored  above  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  Gothic,  here  to  investigate  also  the 
nature  of  Renaissance. 

§  m.  Although  Renaissance  architecture  assumes  very  dif- 
ferent forms  among  different  nations,  it  may  be  conveniently 
referred  to  three  heads : — Early  Renaissance,  consisting  of  the 
first  corruptions  inti*oduced  into  the  Gothic  schools :  Central 
or  Roman  Renaissance,  which  is  the  i)ei'fectly  formed  style  : 
and  Gix)tesque  Renaissance,  which  is  the  con*uption  of  the 
Renaissance  itself. 

§  IV.  Now,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  adverse  cause, 
we  will  consider  the  abstract  nature  of  the  school  with  refer- 
ence only  to  its  best  or  central  examples.  The  forms  of  build- 
ing which  must  be  classed  genendly  under  the  term  early 
Renaissance  are,  in  many  coses,  only  the  extravagances  and 
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"Oorrapiions  of  the  languid  Qoihic,  for  whose  erroirs  the  classi- 
cal principle  is  in  no  wise  answerable.  It  was  stated  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  **  Seven  Lamps,"  thai,  unless  luxury  hod 
enervated  and  subtlety  falsified  the  Gothic  forms,  Eoman  ti*a- 
ditions  could  not  have  prevailed  against  them  ;  and,  although 
these  enervated  and  false  conditioiis  oi'e  almost  instantly 
colored  by  the  classical  influence,  it  would  bo  utterly  unfaii' 
to  lay  to  tiie  charge  of  that  influence  the  first  debasement  of 
the  earlier  schools,  which  had  lost  the  strengUi  of  their  system 
before  they  could  be  struck  by  the  plague. 

§  v.  The  manner,  however,  of  the  debasement  of  all  schools 

r  of  art,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  is  in  all  ages  the  same  ;  luxu- 
riance of  ornament,  refinement  of  execution,  and  idle  subtle- 
ties of  fancy,  taking  the  place  of  true  thought  and  firm  hand- 

'  ling :  and  I  do  not  intend  to  delay  the  reader  long  by  the 
Gk>thic  sick-bed,  for  our  task  is  not  so  much  to  watch  the  wast- 
ing of  fever  in  the  features  of  the  expiring  king,  as  to  trace 
the  character  of  that  Hozael  who  dipped  the  cloth  in  water, 
and  laid  it  upon  his  face.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  our  view  of  the  architecture  of  Venice,  as 
well  08  to  our  undersfAnding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cen- 
tral RenoiRRance  obtained  i^s  univorwil  dominion,  that  wo 
glance  briefly  at  the  principal  forms  into  wliich  Venetian 
Qothic  first  declined.  They  are  two  in  number  :  one  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Qothic  itself ;  the  other  a  partial  return  to  By- 
zantine forms;  for  the  Venetian  mind  having  carried  the 
Qothic  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  dissatisfied,  tried  to  retrace 
its  steps,  fell  back  first  upon  Byzantine  types,  and  through 
them  passed  to  the  first  Roman.  But  in  thus  retracing  its 
steps,  it  does  not  recover  its  own  lost  energy.  It  revisits  the 
places  through  wliich  it  had  passed  in  the  morning  light,  but 
it  is  now  with  wearied  limbs,  and  under  the  gloomy  sliadows  of 
evening. 

§  VL  It  has  just  been  said  that  the  two  principal  causes  of 
natural  decline  in  any  school,  are  over-luxuriance  and  over- 
refinement  The  corrupt  Qothic  of  Venice  furnishes  us  with 
a  carious  instance  of  the  one,  and  the  corrupt  Byzantine  of 
the  other.     We  shall  examine  them  in  succession. 


il 
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Now,  observe,  first,  I  do  not  mean  by  luxuriance  of  orna- 
ment, quantity  of  oniament  In  the  best  Gothic  in  the  world 
there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  stone  left  unsculptured.  But  I  mean 
that  character  of  extravagance  in  the  ornament  itself  which 
shows  that  it  was  addressed  to  jaded  faculties ;  a  violence  and 
coarseness  in  curvature,  a  depth  of  shadow,  a  Insciousness  in 
arrangement  of  hue,  evidently  arising  out  of  an  incapability  of 
feeling  tlie  true  beauty  of  chaste  form  and  restrained  power. 
I  do  not  kuow  any  character  of  design  which  may  be  more 
eiusily  recognized  at  a  glance  than  this  over-lusciousness  ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  nothing  so 
little  underatood  as  the  essential  difference  between  chasteness 
and  extravagance,  whether  in  color,  shade,  or  lines.  We  speak 
loosely  and  inaccui*ately  of  "  overcharged  "  ornament,  with  an 
obscure  feeling  that  there  is  indeed  something  in  visible  Form 
which  is  correspondent  to  Iutemperanc(3  in  moral  habits  ;  but 
without  any  distinct  detection  of  the  chaiivcter  which  offends 
us,  far  less  with  any  understanding  of  the  most  important 
lesson  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  universaUty  of  this  ornamental  law. 

§  vu.  In  a  word,  then,  the  safeguard  of  highest  beauty,  in 
all  visible  work,  is  exactly  that  which  is  also  the  safeguard  of 
conduct  in  the  soul, — Temperance,  in  the  bi'oadest  sense  ;  the 
Temperance  which  we  have  seen  sitting  on  an  equal  throne 
with  Justice  amidst  the  Four  Cainlinal  Virtues,  and,  wanting 
which,  there  is  not  any  other  vhtue  whicli  imiy  not  lead  us 
into  desperate  error.  Now,  observe :  Temperance,  in  the 
nobler  sense,  does  not  mean  a  subdued  and  imperfect  enei*gy  ; 
it  does  not  metm  a  stopping  short  in  any  good  thing,  as  in 
Love  or  in  Faith  ;  bjjt  it  means  the  power  which  governs  the 
most  intense  energy,  and  prevents  its  acting  in  any  way  but 
as  it  oughL  And  with  respect  to  things  in  which  there  nmy 
be  excess,  it  does  not  mean  imperfect  enjoyment  of  them  ;  but 
the  regulation  of  their  quantity,  so  that  the  enjoyment  of  them 
shall  be  greatest.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  we  have  at 
present  in  hand,  temi^erance  in  color  does^mean  imperfect 
or  dull  enjoyment  of  color  ;  but  it  means  that  government  of 
color  which  shall  bring  the  utmost  possible  enjoyment  out  of 
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all  hues.  A  bod  coloriat  does  Qoi  looe  boautiftil  color  better 
than  the  best  coloriflt  does,  nor  Imlf  bo  much.  But  lie  indulges 
in  it  to  exceea  ;  he  unee  it  iu  large  mossos,  nnd  uoBubtlued ; 
and  then  it  is  a  lair  of  Nature,  a  law  ob  univenial  as  that  of 
grantation,  thnt  he  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it  so  much  as  if 
he  had  used  it  in  less  quantity.  His  eje  is  jaded  and  satiated, 
and  the  Uue  and  red  have  life  in  them  no  more.  He  tries  to 
paint  them  bluer  and  redder,  iu  vain :  all  the  blue  has  become 
grey,  and  gets  greyer  the  more  he  adds  to  it ;  all  his  crimson 
has  become  brown,  and  gela  more  sere  and  autumnal  the  more 
he  deepens  it.  But  the  great  painter  is  sternly  temperate  in 
hia  work  ;  he  loves  the  vivid  color  with  all  his  heart ;  but  for 
a  long  time  he  does  not  allow  himself  anything  like  it,  nothing 
but  sober  browns  and  dull  greys,  and  colors  that  have  no  con- 
ceivable beauty  in  them  ;  but  tliose  by  liis  government  become 
lovely :  and  after  bringing  out  of  them  nil  the  Ufe  and  power 
iliey  possess,  and  enjoying  them  to  the  uttermost, — cautiouslj-, 
and  SB  the  crown  of  the  work,  and  the  consummation  of  its  ' 
music,  he  permits  the  momentary  crimson  and  azure,  and  the 
whole  canvas  is  in  a  flame. 

§  vtit.  Again,  in  curvature,  which  is  the  cause  of  loveliness 
in  all  form ;  the  bad  designer  docs  not  enjoy  it  more  than  the 
great  designer,  but  he  indulges  iu  it  till  his  eye  is  satiated,  and 
he  cannot  obtun  enough  of  it  to  touch  his  jaded  feeliug  for 
grace.  But  the  great  and  temperate  designer  does  not  allow 
himself  any  violent  curves;  he  works  much  with  lines  in 
which  the  curvature,  though  always  existing,  is  long  before'  it 
is  perceived.  He  dwells  on  all  these  subdued  curvatures  to 
Uie  uttemoBt,  and  opposes  them  with  still  severer  Unos  to 
bring  them  oat  in  fuller  sweetness ;  and,  at  lost,  he  allows  hiui' 
sell  a  momentoi;  curve  of  energy,  and  all  tlie  work  is,  in  on 
instant^  full  of  life  and  grace. 

The  curves  drawn  iu  Flate  VH.  of  the  first  volume,  were 
chosen  entirely  to  show  this  character  of  dignity  and  restraint, 
as  it  appears  in  the  lines  of  nature,  togetlier  with  the  per- 
petool  chaogefolness  of  the  degrees  of  curvature  in  one  and 
ttie  same  line ;  but  although  the  purpose  of  that  plate  was 
canfolly  explidned  hi  the  chapter  which  it  illustrates,  as  well 
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as  ill  the  passages  of  "  Modem  Painters  "  therein  referred  to 
(vol  iL  pp.  236, 275),  so  little  are  we  now  in  the  habit  of  cou- 
sideriug  the  character  of  abstract  lines,  that  it  was  thought  by 
many  persons  that  this  plate  only  illustrated  Hogarth's  re- 
vei*sed  line  of  beauty,  even  although  the  curve  of  the  salvia 
leaf,  which  was  the  one  taken  from  that  plate  for  future  use, 
in  architecture,  was  not  a  reversed  or  serpentine  curve  at  alL 
I  shall  now,  however,  I  hope,  be  able  to  show  my  meaning 
better. 

§  IX.  Fig.  1  in  Plate  L,  opposite,  is  a  piece  of  ornamenta- 
tion from  a  Norman-French  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  fig.  2  from  an  Italian  one  of  the  fifteenth.  Ob- 
serve in  the  first  iU  stem  moderation  in  curvature ;  the 
gradually  united  lines  nearhj  siraiglU,  though  none  quite 
Bti*aight^  used  for  its  main  limb,  and  conti*asted  with  the  bold 
but  simple  offshoots  of  its  leaves,  and  tlio  noble  spiral  from 
which  it  shoots,  these  in  their  turn  opposed  by  the  sharp  tre- 
foils and  thorny  cusps.  And  see  what  a  reserve  of  resource 
there  is  in  the  whole  ;  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  make 
the  curves  more  palpable  and  the  foliage  more  rich,  and  how 
the  noble  hand  has  stayed  itself,  and  refused  to  grant  one 
wave  of  motion  mora 

§  X.  Tlien  observe  the  other  example,  in  which,  while  the 
same  idea  is  continuoUy  repeated,  excitement  and  interest  are 
sought  for  by  means  of  violent  and  continual  curvatures  wholly 
unrestrained,  and  rolling  hither  and  thithei*  in  confused  wan- 
tonness. Compare  the  character  of  the  separate  lines  in  these 
two  examples  carefully,  and  be  assured  that  wherever  this 
redundant  and  luxurious  curvature  shows  itself  in  ornamenta- 
tion, it  is  a  sign  of  jivded  energy  and  failing  invention.  Do 
not  confuse  it  witli  fulness  or  i-ichness.  Wetdth  is  not  neces- 
sai'ily  wantonness  :  a  Gothic  moulding  may  be  buried  half  a 
foot  deep  in  thorns  and  leaves,  and  yet  will  be  chaste  in  every 
line  ;  and  a  lute  llenaissauce  moulding  may  be  utterly  barren 
and  poverty-stricken,  and  yet  will  show  the  disposition  to  lux- 
vay  in  every  lina 

g  XI.  Piute  XX.,  in  the  second  volume,  Uiough  prepared 
for  the  special  illustration  of  the  notices  of  capitals,  becomes 
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poculiaily  interesting  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
points  at  present  under  consideration.  The  four  leaves  in 
the  upper  row  are  Byzantine  ;  the  two  middle  rows  are  tran- 
sitional, all  but  fig.  11,  which  is  of  the  formed  Gtothic ;  ^g. 
12  is  perfect  Qothio  of  the  finest  time  (Ducal  Palace,  oldest 
part),  fig.  13  is  Qothic  beginning  to  decline,  fig.  14  is  Renais- 
sance Gk>thic  in  complete  corruption. 

Now  observe,  first,  the  Gothic  natui*alism  advancing  gradu- 
ally from  the  Byzantine  severity  ;  how  from  the  sharp,  hard, 
formalized  conventionality  of  the  upper  series  the  leaves 
gradually  expand  into  more  free  and  flexible  animation,  until 
in  fig.  12  we  have  the  perfect  living  leaf  as  if  fresh  gathered 
out  of  the  dew.  And  then,  in  the  l&st  two  examples  and 
partly  in  fig.  11,  observe  how  the  forms  which  can  advance 
no  longer  in  animation,  advance,  or  rather  decline,  into  lux- 
ury and  effeminacy  as  the  strength  of  the  school  expires. 

§  xii^  In  the  second  place,  note  that  the  Byzantine  and 
I  Gothic  schools,  however  differing  in  degree  of  life,  are  both 
alike  in  temperance^  though  the  temperance  of  the  Gothic  is 
the  nobler,  because  it  consists  with  entire  animation.  Ob- 
serve how  severe  and  subtle  the  curvatures  are  in  all  the 
leaves  from  fig^  1  to  fig.  12,  except  only  in  fig.  11 ;  and  ob- 
seiTe  especially  the  firmness  and  strength  obtained  by  the  close 
approximation  to  the  straight  line  in  the  lateral  ribs  of  the  leaf, 
fig.  12.  The  longer  the  eye  rests  on  these  temperate  curvatures 
the  more  it  will  enjoy  them,  but  it  will  assuredly  in  the  end 
be  wearied  by  the  morbid  exaggeration  of  the  last  example. 

§  xm.  FinaUy,  observe — and  this  is  very  important — how 
one  and  the  same  character  in  the  work  may  be  a  sig^  of 
I  totally  different  states  of  mind,  and  therefore  in  one  case  bad, 
and  in  the  other  good.  The  examples,  fig.  3  and  fig.  12,  are 
both  equally  pure  in  line  ;  but  one  is  subdivided  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  other  broad  in  the  extreme,  and  both  are  beautifuL 
The  Byzantine  mind  delighted  in  the  delicacy  of  subdivision 
which  nature  shows  in  the  fcm-leaf  or  parsley-leaf ;  and  so, 
also,  often  the  Gothic  mind,  much  enjoying  the  oak,  thorn, 
and  thistle.  But  the  builder  of  the  Ducnl  Palace  used  great 
breadth  in  his  foliage,  in  oi-der  to  hannonize  with  the  broad 
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surface  of  liis  mighty  wall,  and  delighted  in  his  breadth  as 
nature  deUghts  in  the  sweeping  freshness  of  the  dock-leaf  or 
water-lil}'.  Both  breadth  and  subdivision  are  thus  noble, 
when  they  are  contemplated  or  conceived  by  a  mind  in 
health ;  and  both  become  ignoble,  when  conceived  by  a  mind 
jaded  and  satiated.  The  subdivision  in  fig.  13  as  compared 
with  the  type,  fig.  12,  which  it  was  intended  to  improve,  is 
the  sign,  not  of  a  mind  which  loved  intricacy,  but  of  one 
which  could  not  relish  simplicity,  which  had  not  strength 
I  enough  to  enjoy  the  broad  masses  of  the  earlier  leaves,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces  idly,  like  a  child  tearing  the  book  which, 
in  its  weariness,  it  cannot  read.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  continually  find,  in  other  examples  of  work  of  the  same 
period,  an  unwholesome  breadth  or  heaviness,  which  results 
from  the  mind  having  no  longer  any  care  for  refinement  or 
precision,  nor  taking  any  deUght  in  delicate  forms,  but  mak- 
ing all  things  blunted,  cumbrous,  and  dead,  losing- at  the 
same  time  the  sense  of  the  elasticity  and  spring  of  natural 
curve&  It  is  as  if  the  soul  of  man,  itself  severed  from  the 
root  of  its  health,  and  about  to  fall  into  corruption,  lost  Uie 
perception  of  life  in  all  things  around  it ;  and  could  no  more 
distinguish  the  wave  of  the  strong  branches,  full  of  muscular 
strength  and  sanguine  circulation,  from  the  lax  bending  of  a 
broken  cord,  nor  the  sinubusness  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf, 
crushed  into  deep  folds  by  the  expansion  of  its  living  growth, 
from  the  wrinkled  contraction  of  its  decay.*  Tlius,  in  mc^r- 
als,  there  is  a  care  for  tnfles  which  proceeds  from  love  and 
conscience,  and  is  most  holy ;  and  a  cai*e  for  tiifles  which 
comes  of  idleness  and  frivolity,  and  is  most  base.  And  so, 
also,  there  is  a  gravity  proceeding  from  thought,  which  is 
most  noble ;  and  a  gravity  pi*oceeding  from  dulness  and  mere 
incapability  of  enjoyment,  which  is  most  base.  Now,  in  the 
various  forms  assumed  by  the  later  Gothic  of  Venice,  there 
are  one  or  two  features  which,  under  other  circumstances, 

*  Thore  is  a  ourioug  instance  of  tliis  in  tlie  modern  imitations  of  tlie 
Gotliio  capitals  of  tlie  Casa  d'Oro,  employed  in  its  restorations.  Tlie  old 
capitals  look  like  clnstora  of  leaves,  the  modern  ones  like  kneaded 
masses  of  dough  with  holes  in  them. 
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would  not  have  been  Edgns  of  decline ;  but,  in  the  particular 
manner  of  their  occurrence  here,  indicate  the  fatal  weariness 
of  decay.  Of  all  these  features  the  most  distinctive  are  its 
crockets  and  finials. 

§  XIV.  There  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  crocket  or  fihial 
upon  any  part  of  the  Ducal  Palace  built  during  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  although  they  occur  on  contemporary,  and  on 
some  much  earlier,  buildings,  they  either  indicate  detached 
examples  of  schools  not  properly  Venetian,  or  are  signs  of  in- 
cipient dedine. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  finial  is  properly  the  orna- 
ment of  gabled  architecture ;  it  is  the  compliance,  in  the 
minor  features  of  the  building,  with  the  spiiit  of  its  towers, 
ridged  roof  and  spirea  Venetian  building  is  not  gabled, 
but  horizontal  in  its  roots  and  general  masses  ;  therefore  the 
finial  is  a  feature  contradictory  to  its  spirit,  and  adopted  only 
in  that  search  for  morbid  excitement  which  is  the  infallib^ 
indication  of  decline.  When  it  occurs  earlier,  it  is  on  frag- 
ments of  true  gabled  architecture,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
porch  of  the  Garmini. 

In  proportion  to  the  unjustifiableness  of  its  introduction 
was  the  extravagance  of  the  form  it  assumed;  becomings, 
sometimes,  a  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  ogee  windows,  half  as  high 
as  the  arch  .itself,  and  consisting,  in  the  richest  examples,  of 
a  human  figure,  half  emergent  out  of  a  cup  of  leafage,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  small  archway  of  the  Campo  San  Zaccaria : 
while  the  crockets,  as  being  at  the  side  of  the  arch,  and  not 
80  strictly  connected  with  its  balance  and  symmetry,  appear 
to  consider  themselves  at  greater  liberty  even  than  the  finials, 
and  fling  themselves,  hither  and  thither,  in  the  wildest  con- 
tortions. Fig.  4.  in  Plate  I,  is  the  outiine  of  one,  carved  in 
stone,  from  the  later  Gothic  of  St  Mark's ;  fig.  3  a  crocket 
from  the  fine  Veronese  Gbthic  ;  in  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  discern  the  Benaissance  character  better  by  comparison 
with  the  examples  of  curvature  above  them,  taken  from  the 
manuscripts.  And  not  content  with  this  exuberance  in  the 
external  ornaments  of  the  arch,  the  finial  interferes  with  its 
iraceriea    The  increased  intiicacy  of  these,  as  such,  being  a 
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natural  process  in  the  development  of  Gothic,  would  have 
been  no  evil ;  but  tboy  are  coniipted  by  the  enrichment  of 
the  finial  at  the  point  of  the  cusp, — corrupted,  that  is  to  say, 
in  Venice :  for  at  Verona  the  finial,  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de- 
lis,  appears  long  previously  at  the  cusp  point,  with  exquisite 
effect ;  and  in  our  own  best  Northern  Gothic  it  is  often  used 
beautifully  in  this  place,  as  in  the  window  from  Salisbury, 
Plate  XIL  (Vol.  H),  fig.  2.  But  in  Venice,  such  a  treatment 
of  it  was  utterly  contrary  to  the  severe  spirit  o)  the  ancient 
traceries  ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  leafy  finial  at  the  extremity 
of  the  cusps  in  the  door  of  San  Stefano,  as  opposed  to  the 
simple  ball  which  terminates  those  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  is  an 
unmistakable  indication  of  a  tendency  to  decline. 

In  like  manner,  the  enrichment  and  complication  oftue 
jamb  mouldings,  which,  in  other  schools,  might  and  did  take 
place  in  the  healthiest  periods,  are,  at  Venice,  signs  of  deoline, 
owing  to  the  enlii*e  inconsistency  of  such  mouldings  with  the 
ancient  love  of  the  single  square  jamb  and  archivolt  The 
process  of  enrichment  in  them  is  shown  by  the  successive 
examples  given  in  Plate  VII.,  below.  They  are  numbered, 
and  explained  in  the  Appendix. 

§  XV.  The  date  at  which  this  corrupt  form  of  Gothic  first 
prevailed  over  the  early  simphcity  of  the  Venetian  types  can 
be  determined  in  an  instant,  on  the  steps  of  the  choir  of  the 
Churcli  of  St  John  and  Paul.  On  our  left  hand,  as  we  enter, 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Marco  Comaro,  who  died  in  1367. 
It  is  rich  and  fully  developed  Gothic,  with  crockets  and 
finiaLs,  but  not  yet  attaining  any  extravagant  development. 
Opposite  to  it  is  tliat  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Morosini,  who 
died  in  1382.  Its  Gothic  is  voluptuous,  and  over- wrought ; 
the  crockets  are  bold  and  florid,  and  the  enormous  flnial 
represents  a  statue  of  St  MiclmeL  There  is  no  excuse  for 
the  antiquaries  who,  having  this  tomb  before  them,  could 
have  attributed  the  severe  architecture  of  the  Ducal  Palace  to 
a  later  date  ;  for  every  one  of  the  Renaissance  en-ors  is  here 
in  complete  development,  though  not  so  grossly  as  entirely  to 
destroy  the  loveliness  of  the  Gothic  forms.  In  the  Porta 
della  Oarta,  1423,  the  vice  reaches  its  climax. 
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§  XTL  Against  tliis  degraded  Gothic,  then,  came  up  the 
Benaisaance  armies ;  and  their  flrst  assault  was  in  the  require- 
ment of  universal  perfection.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
destruction  of  Rome,  the  world  had  seen,  in  the  work  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century, — in  the  painting  of 
Ghirlandajo,  Masaccio,  Francia,  Ferugino,  Pinturicchio,  and 
Bellini ;  in  the  sculpture  of  Mino  da  Mesole,  of  Ghiberti,  and 
Verrocchio, — a  perfection  of  execution  and  fulness  of  knowl- 
edge which  cast  all  previous  art  into  the  shade,  and  which, 
being  in  the  work  of  those  men  united  with  all  that  was  great 
in  that  of  former  days,  did  indeed  justify  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm with  which  their  efforts  were,  or  could  be,  regarded. 
P«-t  when  this  perfection  had  once  been  exhibited  in  anything, 
if  .'was  required  in  everything ;  the  world  could  no  longer  be 
satisfiedwith  less  exquisite  execution,  or  less  disciplined  knowl- 
edga  The  first  thing  that  it  demanded  in  all  work  was,  tiiat 
it  should  be  done  in  a  consummate  and  learned  way ;  and  men 
fdtogether  forgot  that  it  was  possible  to  consummate  what  was 
contemptible,  and  to  know  what  was  useless.  Imperatively 
{requiring  dexterity  of  touch,  they  gradually  forgot  to  look 
for  tenderness  of  feeling;  imperatively  i*equiring  accuracy 
of  knowledge,  they  gradually  forgot  to  ask  for  originality  of 
thought  The  thought  and  the  feeling  which  they  despised 
departed  from  them,  and  they  wore  left  to  felicitate  them- 
selves on  their  small  science  and  their  neat  fingering.  This 
is  the  history  of  the  first  attack  of  the  Renaissance  upon  the 
Gothic  schools,  and  of  its  rapid  results,  more  fatal  and  imme- 
diate in  architecture  than  in  any  other  art,  because  there  the 
demand  for  perfection  was  less  reasonable,  and  less  consistent 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  workman  ;  being  utterly  opposed 
to  that  rudeness  or  savageness  on  which,  as  we  saw  above,  the 
nobility  of  the  elder  schools  in  great  part  dependa  But  inas- 
much as  the  innovations  were  founded  on  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  art,  and  headed  by  some  of  the  greatest 
men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  as  the  Gotliic  with  which 
they  interfered  was  corrupt  and  valueless,  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Benaissance  feeling  had  the  appearance  of  a  healthy 
movement    A  new  energy  replaced  whatever  weariness  or 
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dulnesB  had  affected  the  Qothic  mmd  ;  an  exquisite  taste  and 
refinement,  aided  by  extended  knowledge,  furnished  the  first 
modek  of  the  new  school ;  uud  over  the  whole  of  Italy  a  style 
arose,  generally  now  known  as  dnque-cento,  which  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  as  I  just  stated,  produced  the  noblest  masters 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  headed  by  Michael  Angelo,  Eaphoel, 
and  Leonardo ;  but  which  failed  of  doing  the  same  in  archi- 
tecture, because,  as  we  have  seen  above,  perfection  is  therein 
not  possible,  and  failed  more  totally  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  done,  because  the  classical  enthusiasm  had  destroyed  the 
best  types  of  architectural  form. 

§  xviL  For,  observe  here  very  carefully,  the  Renaissance 
principle,  as  it  consisted  in  a  demand  for  universal  perfection, 
is  quite  distinct  fi*om  the  Benaissance  principle  as  it  consists 
in  a  demand  for  classical  and  Roman  fomia  of  perfection. 
And  if  I  Imd  space  to  follow  out  the  subject  as  I  should  de- 
sire,  I  would  fii-st  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  might  have  been 
the  course  of  the  art  of  Europe  if  no  manuscripts  of  classical 
authors  had  been  recovered,  and  no  remains  of  classical  archi- 
tecture left,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  so  that  the  executive 
perfection  to  which  the  efforts  of  all  great  men  had  tended  for 
five  hundreil  years,  and  which  now  at  last  was  reached,  might 
have  been  allowed  to  develope  itself  in  its  own  natiutd  and 
proper  form,  in  connexion  with  the  architectui-ol  structure  of 
earlier  schools.  This  refinement  and  perfection  had  indeed 
its  own  perils,  and  tlie  histoiy  of  later  Italy,  as  she  sank  into 
pleasure  and  thence  into  corruption,  would  probably  have 
been  the  same  whetlier  she  had  ever  learned  again  to  write 
pure  Latin  or  not  Still  the  inquiry  into  the  probable  cause 
of  the  enervation  which  might  naturally  have  followed  the 
highest  exertion  of  her  energies,  is  a  totally  distinct  one  from 
that  into  the  particular  form  given  to  this  enervation  by  her 
classical  learning ;  and  it  is  matter  of  considerable  regret  to 
me  that  I  cannot  ti*eat  these  two  subjects  separately  :  I  must 
be  content  with  maiking  them  for  separation  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

§  xvin.  The  effect,  then,  of  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  das- 
m&d  literature,  which  gained  strength  duiing  every  hour  of 
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the  fifteenth  century,  was,  ns  far  as  respected  architecture,  to 
do  awaj  with  the  entire  systom  of  Gbtliic  science.  The 
pointed  arch,  the  shadowy  vault,  the  clustered  shafts  the 
heaven-pointing  spii*e,  were  all  swept  away  ;  and  no  structure 
was  any  longer  permitted  but  that  of  the  plain  cross-beam 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  over  the  round  arch,  with  square  or  cii*- 
cular  shafts,  and  a  low-gabled  roof  and. pediment:  two  ele- 
ments of  noble  form,  which  had  fortunately  existed  in  Borne, 
were,  however,  for  that  reason,  still  permitted ;  the  cupola, 
and,  internally,  the  waggon  vault 

§  XIX.  These  changes  in  form  were  all  of  them  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion- 
ally exquisite  ornamentation  of  the  fifteenth  century^  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  placed  upon  edifices  of  the  cold  and  meagre 
Eoman  outline.  There  il{  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one  Gothic 
building  in  Europe,  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  in  which,  though 
the  ornament  be  of  a  much  earlier  school,  it  is  yet  so  exqui- 
sitely finished  as  to  enable  us  to  imagine  what  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  perfect  workmanship  of  the  Benaissance, 
coming  out  of  the  hands  of  men  lilce  Yerrocchio  and  Qhiberti, 
liad  it  been  employed  on  the  magnificent  framework  of  Gothic 
structiuro.  This  is  the  question  which,  as  I  shall  note  in  the 
concluding  chapter,  we  ought  to  set  ourselves  practically  to 
solve  in  modem  timea 

§  XX.  The  changes  effected  in  form,  however,  were  the 
least  part  of  the  eyil  principles  of  the  Benaissance.  As  I  have 
just  said,  its  main  mistake,  in  its  early  stages,  was  the  unwhole- 
some demand  for  perfection,  at  any  cost.  I  hope  enough  has 
been  advanced,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic,  to 
show  the  reader  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  had  from  the  gen- 
eral workman,  but  at  the  cost  of  everything, — of  his  whole 
life,  thought,  and  energy.  And  Benaissance  Europe  thought 
this  a  smaU  price  to  pay  for  manipulative  perfection.  Men 
like  Verrocchio  and  Ghiberti  were  not  to  be  had*  every  day, 
nor  in  every  place  ;  and  to  require  from  the  common  workman 
execution  or  knowledge  like  theirs,  was  to  require  him  to  be- 
come their  copyist  Their  strength  was  great  enough  to 
enable  them  to  join  science  with  invention,  method  with  emo*^ 
Vol-.  III.— 3 
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tiou,  finish  with  fire  ;  but,  in  them,  the  invention  and  the  fire 
were  first,  while  Europe  saw  iu  them  only  the  method  and  the 
finish.  This  was  new  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  they  pursued 
it  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else.  "  This,"  they  cried,  "  we 
must  have  iu  all  our  work  henceforward : "  and  they  were 
obeyed.  The  lower  workman  secured  method  and  finish,  and 
lost,  in  exchange  for  them,  his  souL 

§  XXI.  Now,  therefore,  do  not  let  me  l>e  misunderstood 
when  I  si)eak  generally  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  reader  may  look  through  all  I  have  written,  from  first  to 
last,  and  he  will  not  find  one  word  but  of  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  those  mighty  men  who  could  wear  tho  Renais- 
sance armor  of  proof,  and  yet  not  feel  it  encumber  their 
living  limbs,'*' — Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  Qhirlandajo 
and  Masaocio,  Titian  and  Tintoret  fiutlspeak  of  Uio  Renais- 
sance as  an  evil  time,  because,  when  it  saw  those  men  go  burn- 
ing forth  into  the  battle,  it  mistook  their  armor  for  their 
strength :  and  forthwith  encumbered  with  the  painful  panoply 
every  stripling  who  ought  to  have  gone  forth  only  with  his 
own  choice  of  three  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook. 

§  xxiL  This,  then,  the  reader  must  always  keep  in  mind 
when  he  is  examining  for  himself  any  examples  of  cinque- 
cento  work.  When  it  has  been  done  by  a  truly  gi*eat  man, 
whose  life  and  strength  could  not  be  oppressed,  and  who 
turned  to  good  account  the  whole  science  of  his  day,  nothing 
is  more  exquisite.  I  do  not  beheve,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
a  more  gloiious  work  of  sculpture  existing  in  the  world  than 
that  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleone,  by  Yerrocchio, 
of  which,  I  hope,  before  these  pages  are  printed,  there  will 
be  a  cast  in  England.  But  when  the  cinque-c^nto  work  has 
been  done  by  those  meaner  men,  who,  in  the  Qothic  times, 
Uiough  in  a  rough  way,  would  yet  have  found  some  means  of 
speaking  out  what  was  in  thmr  heaiis,  it  is  utterly  inanimate, 
— a  base  and  helpless  copy  of  more  accomplished  models  ;  or, 
if  not  this,  a  mere  accumulation  of  teclmical  skill,  in  gaining 

*  Not  that  eTon  these  men  were  able  to  wear  it  altogether  without 
barm,  as  wo  ahall  aee  in  the  next  chapter. 
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which  the  workman  had  Bun*endered  all  other  powers  that 
were  in  him. 

There  is,  therefore,  of  course,  an  infinite  gradation  in  the 
art  of  the  period,  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  down  to  modem 
upholstery  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  since  in  architecture  the 
workman  must  be  of  an  inferior  order,  it  will  be  found  that 
tills  oinquo-ccnto  painting  and  higher  religious  sculpture  is 
noble,  while  the  cinque>cento  architecture,  with  its  subordi- 
nate sculpture,  is  universally  bad  ;  sometimes,  however,  as- 
suming forms,  in  which  the  consummate  refinement  almost 
atones  for  the  loss  of  force. 

§  xnn.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  that  second  branch 
of  the  Benaissance  which,  as  above  noticed,  was  engrafted  at 
Yenice  on  the  Byzantine  type&  So  soon  as  the  classical  en- 
thusiasm required  the  banishment  of  Oothic  forms,  it  was 
natural  that  the  Venetian  mind  should  turn  back  with  affec- 
tion to  the  Byzantine  models  in  which  the  round  arches  and 
simple  shafts,  necessitated  by  recent  law,  were  presented 
under  a  form  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  their  ancestors. 
And,  accordingly,  the  firat  distinct  school  of  architecture* 
wliich  arose  under  the  now  dynasty,  was  one  in  which  the 
method  of  inlaying  marble,  and  the  gonoiiU  forms  of  shaft 
and  arob,  wore  oclopt^Ml  from  tlin  buildings  of  tlio  twelfth 
century,  and  appliod  with  Uie  utmost  possible  reflnoments  of 
modem  skill  Both  at  Verona  and  Venice  the  resulting 
aixshitecture  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  At  Vei*ona  it  is,  indeed, 
less  Byzantine,  but  i>08sesses  a  chai*acter  of  richness  and 
tenderness  almost  peculiar  to  that  city.  At  Venice  it  is  more 
severe,  but  yet  adorned  with  sculpture  which,  for  sharpness 
of  touch  and  delicacy  of  minute  form,  cannot  be  rivalled,  and 
rendered  especially  brilliant  and  beautiful  by  the  inti*oduction 
of  those  inlaid  circles  of  colored  marble,  seipentine  and  por- 
phyry, by  which  PhiUippe  de  Commynes  was  so  much  struck 
on  his  first  entrance  into  the  city.  The  two  most  refined 
buildings  in  this  style  in  Venice  are,  the  small  Church  of  the 
Miraooli,  and  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  beside  the  Church  of 
St  John  and  St  Paul.  Tlie  noblest  is  the  Rio  Fa9ade  of  the 
^  Appendix  4,  *'  Data  of  Palaces  of  Bjrxantine  Renalaianoe.'* 
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Dacal  Palace.  The  Casa  Dario,  and  Casa  Manzoni,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  are  exquisite  examples  of  the  school,  as  applied 
to  domestic  architecture  ;  and,  in  the  reach  of  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Casa  Foscari  and  the  Rialto,  there  are  several 
palaces,  of  which  the  Casa  Contarini  (called  "  delle  Figure  ") 
is  the  principal,  belonging  to  the  same  group,  though  some- 
what later,  and  remai'kable  for  the  association  of  the  Byzau' 
tine  principles  of  color  with  the  severest  lines  of  the  Boman 
pediment,  gradually  superseding  the  round  ai*ch.  The  pre- 
cision of  chiselling  and  delicacy  of  pi*oportion  in  the  orna- 
ment and  general  lines  of  these  palaces  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  traveller  in  Venice,  in  general, 
gives  them  rather  too  little  attention  than  too  much.  But 
while  I  would  ask  him  to  stay  his  gondola  beside  each  of 
them  long  enough  to  examine  theh*  every  line,  I  must  also 
warn  hijp  to  obsei've,  most  carefully,  the  pecuUar  feebleness 
and  want  of  soul  in  the  conception  of  their  ornament,  which 
mark  them  as  belonging  to  a  period  of  decline ;  as  well  as  the 
absurd  mode  of  introduction  of  their  pieces  of  colored  marble : 
these,  instead  of  being  simply  and  naturally  inserted  in  the 
masonry,  are  placed  in  small  circuh\r  or  oblong  frames  of 
sculpture,  like  min*ors  or  pictures,  and  are  represented  as 
suspended  by  ribands  against  the  wall ;  a  pair  of  wings  being 
generally  fastened  on  to  the  circular  tablets,  as  if  to  relieve 
the  ribands  and  knots  from  their  weight,  and  the  whole  series 
tied  under  the  chin  of  a  little  cherub  at  the  top,  who  is  nailed 
against  the  fa9ade  like  a  hawk  on  a  bam  door. 

But  chiefly  let  him  notice,  in  the  Casa  Contarini  delle 
Figure,  one  most  sti-ange  incident,  seeming  to  have  been  per- 
mitted, like  the  choice  of  the  subjects  at  the  three  angles  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  in  order  to  teach  us,  by  a  single  lesson,  the 
ti'ue  nature  of  the  style  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  windows  of  tlie  flrat  story,  certain  shields  and  torches 
are  attached,  in  the  form  of  trophies,  to  the  stems  of  two  trees 
whose  boughs  have  been  cut  off,  and  only  one  or  two  of  their 
faded  leaves  left,  scarcely  obsei*vable,  but  delicately  sculptured 
here  and  there,  beneath  the  insertions  of  the  severed  boughs. 

It  is  as  if  the  workman  had  intended  to  leave  us  an  image 
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of  the  expiring  naturalism  of  tlie  GoUiio  flchool.  I  had  not 
seen  this  sculpture  wlum  I  wrote  tlio  passapfo  rotnrring  to  \\h 
period,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  this  work  (Chap.  XX.  §  xxxi.) : 
— "Autumn  came, — the  leaves  wore  shed, — and  the  eye  was 
directed  to  the  extremities  of  the  delicate  branches.  The 
HenaiMance  frosts  came,  and  all  perished  I " 

§  XXIV.  And  Uie  hues  of  this  autumn  of  the  early  Ilonais' 
sance  are  the  last  which  appear  in  architecture.  The  winter 
which  succeeded  was  colorless  as  it  was  cold ;  and  although 
the  Venetian  painters  struggled  long  against  its  influence,  the 
numbness  of  the  architecture  prevailed  over  them  at  last,  and 
the  exteriors  of  all  the  latter  palaces  were  built  only  ii)  baiTen 
stona  As  at  this  point  of  our  inquiry,  therefore,  we  must  bid 
farewell  to  color,  I  have  reserved  for  this  place  the  continua- 
tion of  the  history  of  chromatic  decoration,  from  the  Byzan- 
tine period,  when  we  left  it  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second, 
volume,  down  to  its  final  dose. 

§  XXV.  It  was  above  stated,  that  the  principal  difference  in 
general  form  and  treatment  between  the  Byzantine  and  Gbthio 
palaces  was  the  contraction  of  the  marble  facing  into  the  nar- 
row flpaocfl  between  tlie  windows,  leaving  large  fields  of  brick 
wall  perfectly  bare.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  have  been, 
that  the  Gothic  builders  wore  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
faint  and  delicate  hues  of  the  veined  marble  ;  they  wished  for 
some  more  forcible  and  piquant  mode  of  decoration,  con*e- 
sponding  more  completely  with  the  gradually  advancing  splen- 
dor of  chivalric  costume  and  heraldic  device.  What  I  have 
said  above  of  the  simple  habits  of  Ufe  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, in  no  wise  refers  either  to  costumes  of  state,  or  of  mOi- 
tary  service  ;  and  any  illumination  of  the  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  centuries  (th^  great  period  being,  it  seems  to  me, 
from  1250  to  1350),  while  it  shows  a  peculiar  majesty  and 
simplicity  in  the  fall  of  the  robes  (often  worn  over  the  chain 
armor),  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  an  exquisite  brilliancy  of 
color  and  power  of  design  in  the  hems  and  borders,  as  well  as 
in  the  armorial  bearings  with  which  they  are  charged ;  and 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  a  peculiar  simplicity  is  found  also  in 
the  forms  of  the  architecture,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
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folds  of  the  robes,  its  colors  were  constantly  increasing  in  brill« 
iancy  and  decision,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  quarteiing 
of  the  shield,  and  of  tlie  embi*oidery  of  Uie  mantle. 

§  XXVI.  Whether,  indeed,  derive^  fi'om  the  quarterings  of 
the  knights'  shields,  or  tvom  what  other  source,  I  know  not ; 
but  there  is  one  magnificent  attiibute  of  the  coloring  of  the 
late  twelfth,  the  whole  thii'teenth,  and  the  early  fourteenth 
century,  which  I  do  not  find  definitely  in  any  previous  work, 
nor  aftei'wux'ds  in  geneiid  art,  Uiough  constantly,  and  ueces- 
saiily,  in  that  of  gi-eat  colorists,  namely,  the  union  of  one 
color  with  another  by  reciprocal  interference  :  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  mass  of  red  is  to  be  set  beside  a  mass  of  blue,  a  piece  of 
the  red  will  be  carried  into  the  blue,  and  a  piece  of  the  blue 
carried  into  tlie  red  ;  sometimes  in  nearly  equal  portions^  as 
in  a  shield  divided  into  four  quartei^s,  of  which  the  upper- 
most on  one  side  will  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  loweimosi 
on  the  oUier ;  sometimes  in  smaller  fragments,  but,  in  the 
periods  above  named,  always  definitely  and  grandly,  though 
in  a  thousand  vaiious  ways.  And  I  call  it  a  magnificent  prin- 
ciple, for  it  is  an  eteniol  and  imiversal  one,  not  in  art  only,* 
but  in  human  life.  It  is  the  gi*eat  piinciple  of  Brotherhood, 
not  by  equality,  nor  by  likeness,  but  by  giving  and  receiving  ; 
the  souls  that  ai*e  unlike,  and  the  nations  that  are  unlike,  and 
the  natui*es  that  are  unlike,  being  bound  into  one  noble  whole 

*  lu  the  various  works  wliioli  Mr.  Prout  has  written  on  light  and 
shade,  no  principle  will  be  found  insisted  on  more  strongly  than  this 
carrying  of  the  dark  into  the  light,  and  vice  rerta.  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  untaught  instinct  of  a  merely  picturesque  artist  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  fixing  itself  so  intensely  on  a  principle  which  regulated  the  en- 
tire  sacred  com|)osition  of  the  thirteenth.  I  say  **  untaught'*  instinct, 
for  Mr.  Prout  was,  throughout  his  life,  t^^e  discoverer  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  fortunately  so,  considering  what  principles  were  taught  in  his 
time,  but  unfortunately  in  the  abstract,  for  there  were  gifts  in  him, 
which,  had  there  been  any  wholesome  influences  to  cherish  them, 
might  have  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  He  was 
great,  under  all  adverse  circumstances,  but  the  mere  wreck  of  what  he 
might  have  been,  if,  after  the  rough  training  noticed  in  my  pamphlet 
on  Pre-Raphaelitism,  as  having  fitted  him  for  his  great  function  in  the 
world,  he  had  met  with  a  teacher  who  could  have  appreciated  his 
powers,  and  directed  them. 
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bj  each  receiving  something  from,  and  of,  the  others'  gifts 
and  the  others'  glory.  I  have  not  space  to  follow  out  this 
thought, — it  is  of  infinite  extent  and  application, — but  I  note 
it  for  the  reader's  purauit,  because  I  have  long  believed,  and 
the  whole  second  volume  of  "  Modern  Paintei*s  "  was  written 
to  prove,  that  in  whatever  has  been  made  by  the  Deity  exter- 
nally delightful  to  tlie  human  sense  of  beauty,  there  is  some 
type  of  Qod's  nature  or  of  God's  laws  ;  nor  are  any  of  His 
laws,  in  one  sense,  greater  than  the  appointment  that  the 
most  lovely  and  perfect  unity  shall  be  obtained  by  the  taking 
of  one  nature  into  another.  I  trespass  upon  too  high  ground  ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  fully  show  the  reader  the  extent  of  this  law, 
but  by  leading  him  thus  far.  And  it  is  just  because  it  is  so 
vast  and  so  awful  a  law,  that  it  has  rule  over  the  smallest 
things ;  and  there  is  not  a  vein  of  color  on  the  lightest  leaf 
which  the  spring  winds  are  at  this  moment  unfolding  in  the 
fields  around  us,  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  an  drdainment  to 
wliich  the  earth  and  its  ci*eatures  owe  their  continuance,  and 
their  Redemption. 

§  xxvn.  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable,  until  it  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  special  inquiry,  how  pei-petually  Nature  employs 
tills  principle  in  the  distribution  of  her  light  and  shade ;  how 
by  tlie  most  extraordinary  adaptations,  apparently  accidental, 
but  always  in  exactly  the  right  place,  she  contrives  to  bring 
darkness  into  light,  and  light  into  darkness;  and  that  so 
sharply  and  decisively,  that  at  the  very  instant  when  one  ob- 
ject changes  from  light  to  dark,  the  thing  relieved  upon  it 
will  change  from  dark  to  light,  and  yet  so  subtly  that  the  eye 
will  not  detect  the  transition  till  it  looks  for  it  The  secret 
of  a  great  part  of  the  grandeur  in  all  the  noblest  compositions 
is  the  doing  of  this  delicately  in  degree,  and  broadly  in  mofis  ; 
in  color  it  may  be  done  much  more  decisively  than  in  light 
and  shade,  and,  according  to  the  simplicity  of  the  work,  jvith 
greater  frankness  of  confession,  imtil,  in  purely  decorative 
art,  as  in  the  illumination,  glass-painting,  and  heraldry  of  the 
great  periods,  we  find  it  reduced  to  segmental  accui-acy.  Its 
greatest  masters,  in  high  art,  are  Tiutoret,  Veronese,  and 
Turner. 
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§  xxYm.  Together  with  this  great  principle  of  quartering  ia 
introduced  another,  also  of  very  high  value  as  far  as  regards 
the  delight  of  the  eye,  though  not  of  so  profound  meaning. 
As  soon  as  color  began  to  be  used  in  broad  and  opposed  fields, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  mass  of  it  destroyed  its  brilliancy, 
and  it  was  tempered  by  chequering  it  with  some  other  color 
or  colors  in  smaller  quantities,  mingled  with  minute  portions 
of  pure  white.  The  two  moi-al  principles  of  which  tlus  is  the 
type,  are  those  of  Tem|)enuice  and  Puiity ;  the  one  requiring 
the  fulness  of  the  color  to  be  sulxluod,  and  the  other  that  it 
sholUbe  subdued  vrithout  losmg  cither  its  own  purity  or  that 
of  the  colors  with  which  it  is  associated. 

§  XXIX.  Hence  arose  the  universal  and  admirable  system  of 
the  diapered  or  chequered  background  of  early  ornamental 
art  Thoy  are  completely  devol()|)od  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  extend  tlux>ugh  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  gradu- 
ally yielding  to  landscape,  and  other  pictoiial  backgrounds, 
as  the  designers  lost  perception  of  the  purpose  of  their  art, 
and  of  the  value  of  color.  The  chromatic  decoration  of  the 
€k>thic  palaces  of  Yeuice  was  of  course  founded  on  these  two 
great  principles,  which  prevailed  constantly  wherever  the  true 
chivalric  and  Gothic  spirit  possessed  any  influence.  The  win- 
dows, with  their  intermediate  spaces  of  marble,  were  con- 
sidered as  the  objects  to  be  relieved,  and  variously  quartereil 
vrith  vigorous  color.  The  whole  space  of  the  brick  waU  was 
considered  as  a  background ;  it  was  covered  with  stucco,  and 
painted  in  fresco,  with  diai)er  pattema 

§  XXX.  What  ?  the  i-eailer  asks  in  some  surprise, — Stucco  I 
and  in  the  great  Gothic  period  ?  £ven  so,  but  not  tUucco  to 
imUale  tUoiie.  Heroin  lies  all  the  dillcrence  ;  it  is  stucco  con- 
fessetl  and  uudei-stooil,  and  laid  on  the  bricks  pi*eciscly  as  gesso 
is  laid  on  canvas,  in  order  to  form  thcni  into  a  ground  for 
receiving  color  fi*om  the  human  htmd, — color  which,  if  well 
laid  on,  might  render  the  brick  wall  more  precious  than  if  it 
had  been  built  of  emeiiUds.  AVhcuever  we  wish  to  paint,  we 
may  prepare  our  paper  as  we  choose  ;  the  value  of  the  ground 
in  no  wise  adds  to  the  value  of  the  picture.  A  Tintoret  on 
beaten  gold  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  a  Tintoret  on 
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coarse  canyos  ;  the  gold  would  mere!}'  be  wasted.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  is  to  make  the  ground  as  good  and  fit  for  the 
color  as  possible,  by  whatever  meana 

§  xxxL  I  am  not  sure  if  I  am  right  in  applying  the  term 
"  stucco  '*  to  the  ground  of  fresco ;  but  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  the  reader  will  understand  that  it  was  white,  and  tliat 
the  whole  wall  of  the  palace  was  considered  as  tlie  page  of  a 
book  to  be  illuminated :  but  he  will  understand  idso  that  the 
sea  winds  are  bad  librarians;  that,  when  once  the  painted^ 
stucco  began  to  fade  or  to  fall,  the  unsightliness  of  tlie  defaced 
color  would  necessitate  its  immediate  restoration  ;  and  that 
therefore,  of  all  the  chromatic  decoration  of  tlie  Qothic  palaces, 
there  is  hardly  a  fragment  left. 

Happily,  in  the  pictures  of  Gentile  Bellini,  the  fresco  color- 
ing of  the  Oothic  palaces  is  recorded,  as  it  still  remained  in 
his  time  ;  not  with  rigid  accuracy,, but  quite  distinctly  enough 
to  enable  us,  by  comparing  it  with  the  existing  colored  designs 
in  the  manuscripts  and  glass  of  the  period,  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  it  must  have  been. 

§  xxxn.  The  walls  were  generally  covered  with  chequers 
of  very  warm  color,  a  russet  inclining  to  scarlet,  more  or  less 
relieved  with  white,  black,  and  grey  ;  as  still  seen  in  the  only 
example  which,  having  been  executed  in  marble,  has  been  per- 
fectly preserved,  tlie  front  of  tlio  Ducal  Palace.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  nature  of  its  materials,  was  a  peculiarly 
simple  example ;  the  ground  is  white,  crossed  with  double 
bars  of  pale  red,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  chequer  there  is  a 
cross,  alternately  black  with  a  red  centre  and  red  with  a'black 
centre  where  the  arms  cross.  In  painted  work  the  grounds 
would  be,  of  course,  as  varied  and  com|>Ucated  as  tiiose  of 
manuscripts ;  but  I  only  Icnow  of  one  example  left,  on  the 
Oasa  Sagredo,  where,  on  some  fragments  of  stucco,  a  very 
early  chequer  background  is  traceable,  composed  of  crimson 
quatrefoils  interlaced,  with  cherubim  stretching  their  wings 
filling  the  intervala  A  small  portion  of  this  gi*ound  is  seen 
beside  the  window  taken  from  the  palace,  Vol.  U.  Plate  XTTT. 

fig.  1. 

§  xxxm.  It  ought  to  be  especially  noticed,  that,  in  all 
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chequered  patterns  employed  in  the  colored  designs  of  these 
noble  porioils,  the  greatest  ciu*e  is  ttikcu  to  mai'k  that  Uiey  are 
gvoiuidd  of  design  rather  than  designs  theu)selve&  Modem 
ai'chitects,  in  such  minor  imitations  as  they  are  beginning  to 
attempt,  endeavor  to  dispose  the  paiis  in  the  patterns  so  as 
to  occupy  certain  symmeti'ical  positions  with  respect  to  the 
parts  of  the  architecture.  A  Gothic  builder  never  does  this : 
he  cuts  his  ground  into  pieces  of  the  shape  he  requires  with 
^  utter  roni()i*solossuess,  and  places  his  windows  or  doora  upon 
it  with  no  regard  whatever  to  the  lines  in  which  they  cut  the 
pattern :  and,  in  illuminations  of  manuscripts,  the  chequer 
itself  is  constantly  changed  in  the  most  subtle  and  arbitrary 
way,. wherever  there  is  the  least  chance  of  its  regularity  at- 
tiiicting  ^le  eye,  and  making  it  of  inqK)rtiuice.  So  inlentional 
is  this,  that  a  diaper  pattern  is  often  set  obliquely  to  the  veiii- 
cal  lines  of  the  designs,  for  fear  it  should  appear  in  any  way 
connected  with  them. 

§  xxxrv.  On  these  russet  or  crimson  backgrounds  the  entire 
space  of  the  series  of  windows  was  relieved,  for  the  most  part» 
as  a  subdued  white  field  of  alabaster ;  and  on  this  delicate  and 
veined  white  were  set  the  circulai*  disks  of  puq)le  and  green. 
The  arms  of  the  family  were  of  course  blazoned  in  their  own 
proper  colors,  but  I  think  generally  on  a  pure  azure  gi'ound  ; 
the  blue  color  is  still  left  behind  the  shields  in  the  Casa  Piiuli 
and  one  or  two  more  of  the  palaces  which  are  unrestored,  and 
the  blue  ground  was  used  also  to  relievo  the  sculptures  of  re- 
ligious subject  Finally,  all  the  mouldings,  capitals,  cornices, 
cusps,  and  traceries,  were  either  entii*ely  gilded  or  profusely 
touched  with  gold. 

The  whole  front  of  a  Gothic  palace  in  Venice  may,  Uierc- 
fore,  be  simply  described  as  a  field  of  subdued  i^ussct,  quar- 
tered with  bix)ad  sculptured  masses  of  white  and  gold  ;  these 
latter  being  relieved  by  smaller  inlaid  fragiiicuts  of  blue,  pur- 
ple, and  deep  green. 

§  XXXV.  Now,  from  the  bSginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  painting  and  architecture  were  thus  united,  two  pix)- 
cesses  of  cliango  went  on  siuiultaneouuly  to  tlie  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth.     The  merely  decorative  chequerings  on  the 
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wnlls  yielded  graduollj  to  more  elaborate  pniniingft  of  figure- 
BUbjoct ;  firat  smnll  nnd  quaint,  and  then  enlarpfin^  intx)  onor- 
mouB  pictures  filled  by  figures  generally  colossal.  As  these 
paintings  became  of  greater  merit  and  importance,  the  archi- 
tecture with  which  they  were  associated  was  less  studied ; 
and  at  last  a  style  was  introduced  in  which  the  framework  of 
the  building  was  litUo  more  interesting  than  tliat  of  a  Man- 
chester factory,  but  the  whole  space  of  its  walls  was  covered 
with  the  most  precious  fresco  paintings.  Such  edifices  are  of 
course  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  forming  an  architectural 
iBchool ;  they  were  merely  large  preparations  of  artists'  panels ; 
and  Titian,  GKorgione,  and  Yerohese  no  more  conferred  merit 
on  the  later  architecture  of  Venice,  as  such,  by  painting  on  its 
fa9adee,  than  Landseer  or  Watts  could  confer  merit  on  that 
of  London  by  first  whitewashing  and  then  painting  its  brick 
streets  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

§  xxxvi.  Contemporarily  with  this  change  in  the  relative 
values  of  the  color  decoration  and  the  stonework,  one  equaUy 
important  was  taking  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  of 
course  in  another  group  of  buildings.  For  in  proportion  as 
the  architect  felt  himself  thnist  aside  or  forgotten  in  one  edi- 
fice, he  endeavored  to  make  himself  principal  in  another ;  and, 
in  retaliation  for  the  painter's  entire  usurpation  of  certain 
fields  of  design,  succeeded  in  excluding  him  totally  from  those 
in  which  his  own  influence  was  predominant  Or,  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  the  architects  began  to  be  too  proud  to  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  colorists ;  and  these  latter  sought 
for  ground  which  the  architect  had  abandoned,  for  the  un- 
restrained display  of  their  own  skill.  And  thus,  while  one 
series  of  edifices  is  continually  becoming  feebler  in^dcsign  and 
richer  in  superimposed  paintings,  another,  that  of  which  we 
have  so  often  spoken  as  the  earliest  or  Byzantine  Renaissance, 
fragment  by  fingmeut  rejects  the  pictorial  decoration  ;  sup- 
plies its  place  first  with  marbles,  and  then,  as  the  latter  ai*e 
felt  by  the  architect,  daily  increasing  in  arrogance  and  deep- 
ening in  coldness,  to  be  too  bright  for  his  dignity,  he  casts 
even  these  aside  one  by  one :  and  when  the  last  porphyry 
circle  has  vanished  from  the  fa9adc,  we  find  two  palaces  stand' 
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ing  side  by  side,  one  built,  ao  far  as  mere  masonry  goes,  ivith 
consummate  cai-e  and  skill,  but  without  the  slightest  vestige 
of  color  in  any  part  of  it ;  the  other  utterly  without  any  claim 
to  interest  in  its  architectural  form,  but  covered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  paintings  by  Veronese.  At  this  period,  then,  we 
bid  fai'ewell  to  color,  leaving  the  painters  to  their  own  pecu- 
liar field ;  and  only  regretting  that  they  waste  their  noblest 
work  on  walls,  from  which  in  a  couple  of  centuries,  if  not  be- 
fore, tlie  greater  part  of  their  labor  must  bo  oilkced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  architecture  whoso  decline  we  are  tracing,  has 
now  assumed  an  entirely  new  condition,  that  of  the  Gentitd 
or  True  Renaissance,  whose  nature  we  are  to  examine  in  the 
next  chapter. 

§  XXXVII.  But  before  leaving  these  last  palaces  over  which 
the  Byzantine  influence  extended  itself,  there  is  one  moi*e 
lesson  to  be  learned  fiom  them  of  much  importance  to  ua 
Though  in  many  respects  debased  in  style,  they  are  consum- 
mate in  workmanship,  and  unstained  in  honor ;  there  is  no 
im]:>erfcction  in  them,  and  no  dishonesty.  That  there  is  ab- 
solutely 710  impeiiectiou,  is  indeed,  ns  we  have  seen  above,  a 
proof  of  their  being  wanting  in  the  highest  qualities  of  archi- 
tecture ;  but,  as  lessons  in  masonry,  they  have  their  value, 
and* may  well  be  studied  for  the  excellence  they  display  in 
methods  of  levelling  stones,  for  the  precision  of  their  inlaying, 
and  other  such  (jualitios,  which  in  thoui  are  indeed  too  prin- 
cipal, yet  very  instructive  in  their  particulai-  way. 

§  xxxvm.  For  instance,  in  the  inlaid  design  of  tlie  dove 
with  the  olive  brancli,  fi*om  the  Casa  Trevisan  (Vol.  L  Plate 
XX.  p.  362),  it  is  imxK>8sible  for  anytliing  to  go  beyond  the 
precision  witli  which  the  oUve  leaves  are  cut  out  of  the  white 
marble ;  and,  in  some  wreatlis  of  laurel  below,  tlie  rippled 
edge  of  each  leaf  is  as  finely  and  easily  dniwn,  as  if  by  a  deli- 
cate pencil.  No  Florentine  table  is  more  exquisitely  finished 
than  the  fayade  of  this  entire  palace  ;  and  as  ideals  of  an 
executive  perfection,  which,  though  we  must  not  turn  aside 
from  our  main  path  to  reach  it,  may  yet  with  much  advantage 
be  kept  in  our  sight  and  memory,  these  palaces  ai*e  most  no- 
table amidst  the  architecture  of  Europe.    The  Rio  Fajade  of 
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the  Ducal  Palace,  though  very  Bparmg  in  color,  is  jet,  as  an 
example  of  finished  masonry  in  a  vast  building,  one  of  the 
finest  things,  not  only  in  Venice,  but  in  the  world.  It  differs 
from  other  work  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissance,  in  being  on  a 
very  large  scale  ;  and  it  still  retains  one  pure  Qothic  charac- 
ter, which  adds  not  a  little  to  its  nobleness,  that  of  perpetual 
variety.  Tliere  is  hardly  one  window  of  it,  or  one  panel,  that 
is  like  another ;  and  this  continual  change  so  increases  its 
apparent  size  by  confusing  the  eye,  that,  though  pi'esenting 
no  bold  features,  or  striking  masses  of  any  kind,  there  are 
few  things  in  Italy  more  impressive  than  the  vision  of  it  over- 
head, as  the  gondola  glides  from  beneath  tlie  Bridge  of  Sigha 
And  lastly  (unless  we  ore  to  blame  these  buildings  for  some 
pieces  of  very  childish. perspective),  they  are  magnificently 
honesty  as  well  as  perfect  I  do  not  remember  even  any 
gilding  upon  them ;  all  is  pure  marble,  and  of  the  finest 
kind* 

And  therefore,  in  finally  leaving  the  Ducal  Palace,'!'  let  us 
take  with  us  one  more  lesson,  the  last  which  we  shall  receive 
from  the  Stones  of  Venice,  except  in  the  form  of  a  warning. 

§xxtix.  The  school  of  ai'chitecture  which  we  have  just 
been  examining  is,  as  we  have  ^cn  above,  redeemed  from 
severe  condemnation  by  its  careful  and  noble  use  of  inlaid 
marbles  as  a  means  of  color.  From  that  time  forward,  this 
art  has  been  unknown,  or  despised ;  the  frescoes  of  the  swift 
and  daring  Venetian  painters  long  contended  with  the  inlaid 
marbles,  outvying  them  with  color,  indeed  more  glorious  than 
theirs,  but  fugitive  as  the  hues  of  woods  in  autumn  ;  and, 
at  Inst^  as  Uie  art  itself  of  painting  in  this  mighty  manner 
failed  from  among  men,|  the  modem  decorative  system  estab- 

^  There  may,  however,  be  a  kind  of  dishoneBtjr  even  in  the  nse  of 
marble,  if  it  is  attempted  to  make  the  marble  look  like  something  else. 
Bee  the  final  or  Venetian  Index  under  head  "  Scalzi.*' 
f  Appendix  5,  '*  Renaissance  Side  of  Ducal  Palace.'' 
\  We  have,  as  far  as  I  kna^r^^  at  present  among  ns,  onlj  one  painter, 
O.  F.  Watts,  who  is  capable  of  design  in  color  on  a  large  scale.  lie 
stands  alone  among  our  artists  of  the  old  school,  in  liis  perception  of  the 
Value  of  breadth  in  distant  masses,  and  in  the  vigor  of  invention  bj 
which  such  breadth  must  bo  sustained  ;  and  his  power  of  expression 
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lished  itself,  which  united  the  meaninglessnefis  of  the  veined 
marble  n^ith  the  evanescence  of  the  fi^esco,  and  coni^^leted  the 
harmony  by  falsehood. 

§  XL.  Since  first,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  **  Seven 
Lamps,"  I  endeavored  to  show  the  culpableness,  as  well  as  the 
baseness,  of  our  common  modes  of  decoration  by  painted  imi- 
tation of  various  woods  or  marbles,  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  various  architectural  works,  and  is  evidently  becom- 
ing one  of  daily  inci-easiug  interest  When  it  is  considered 
how  many  pei*sons  there  are  whose  meaus  of  hvelihood  con- 
sist altogether  in  these  spurious  arts,  and  how  difficult  it  is, 
even  for  the  most  candid,  to  admit  a  conviction  contrary  both 
to  their  interests  and  to  then*  inveterate  habits  of  practice 
and  thought,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  cause 
of  Truth  should  have  found  even  a  few  maintainers,  than  that 
it  should  have  encountei-ed  a  host  of  advei-saiiea  It  has, 
however,  been  defended  rcx)eatedly  by  architects  themselves, 
and  so  successfully,  that  I  beUeve,  so  far  as  the  desirableness 
of  this  or  that  method  of  ornamentation  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  fact  of  its  simple  honesty  or  dishonesty,  there  is  UtUe 
need  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  urged  upon 
the  subject  But  there  ai*e'some  points  connected  with  tlie 
practice  of  imitating  marble,  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
touch  upon  imtil  now,  and  by  the  considemtion  of  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  see  sometliing  of  the  policy  of  honesty 
in  this  matter,  without  in  the  least  abandoning  the  higher 
ground  of  principle. 

§  XLL  Consider,  then,  first,  what  marble  seems  to  have  been 
made  for.  Over  tlie  greater  poii  of  the  surface  of  the  world, 
we  find  that  a  i*ock  has  been  providentially  distiibuted,  in  a 
manner  particulai'ly  ix)iutiiig  it  out  as  iutouded  for  the  service 
of  man.  Not  altogether  a  common  ix>ck,  it  is  yet  mre  enough 
to  command  a  ceiloin  degree  of  interest  and  attention  whei'e- 

and  deptli  of  thought  are  not  1«*8S  remarkable  tlian  his  bohl  couceptioii 
of  color  tifTect  Very  yrobuhly  some  of  the  Pre-Haphu(;lite8  havo  tlid 
gift  altto ;  1  am  nearly  certain  than  KoM>tti  haa  it,  and  I  think  also  MiL 
laia  ;  but  the  experiment  haa  yet  to  be  tried.  I  wiah  it  could  be  made 
Su  Mr.  Ilope'a  church  in  Margaret  Street 
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ever  it  is  found ;  but  not  so  rare  as  to  preclude  its  use  lot 
buj  purpose  to  which  it  is  fitted.     It  is  exactly  of  the  con*' 
sistence  which  is  best  adapted  for  sculpture  :  that  is  to  say, 
neither  hard  nor  brittle,  nor  flaky  nor  splintery,  but  uniform, 
and  delicately,  yet  not  ignobly,  soft^ — exactly  soft  enough  to 
allow  the  sculptor  to  work  it  without  force,  and  trace  on  it 
the  finest  lines  of  finished  form  ;  and  yet  so  hard  as  never  to 
betray  the  touch  or  moulder  away  beneath  the  steel ;  and  so 
admirably  crystallized,  and  of  such  permanent  elements,  that 
no  rains  dissolve  it,  no  time  changes  it»  no  atmosphere  de- 
composes it :  once  shaped,  it  is  shaped  for  ever,  unless  sub- 
jected to  actual  violence  or  attrition.    This  rock,  then,  is  pre- 
pared by  Nature  for  the  sculptor  and  architect^  just  as  paper 
is  prepared  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  artist,  with  as  great 
— nay,  with  greater — care,  and  more  perfect  adaptatiou  of  the 
material  to  the  requirements.     And  of  this  marble  paper, 
some  is  white  and  some  colored ;  but  more  is  colored  than 
white,  because  the  white  is  evidently  meant  for  sculpture,  and 
the  colored  for  the  covering  of  large  surfaces. 

§  xui.  Now,  if  we  would  take  Nature  at  her  word,  and  use 
this  precious  paper  which  she  has  taken  so  much  cnre  to  pro- 
vide for  us  (it  is  a  long  process,  the  making  of  that  paper ; 
the  pulp  of  it  needing  the  subtlest  ix)ssible  solution,  and  the 
pressing  of  it — for  it  is  all  hot-pressed — having  to  be  done 
under  the  saw,  or  under  something  at  least  as  heavy) ;  if,  I 
say,  we  use  it  as  Nature  would  have  us,  consider  what  ad- 
Tantages  would  follow.  The  colors  of  marble  are  mingled  for 
us  just  as  if  on  a  prepared  palette.  They  are  of  all  shades 
and  hues  (except  bad  ones),  some  being  united  and  even,  some 
broken,  mixed,  and  interrupted,  in  order  to  supply,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  veant  of  the  painter's  power  of  breaking  and 
mingling  the  color  with  the  brush.  But  tliere  is  more  in  the 
colors  than  this  delicacy  of  adaptation.  There  is  history  in 
them.  By  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  every 
piece  of  marble,  they  record  the  means  by  which  that  marble 
has  been  produced,  and  the  successive  changes  through  which 
it  has  pamed.  And  in  all  their  veins  and  zones,  and  flame- 
like stainings,  or  broken  and  disconnected  lines,  they  write 
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yariooB  legends,  never  untrue,  of  the  former  political  state  of 
the  mountain  kingdom  to  whiok  they  bolongedi  of  its  in- 
firmities and  fortitudes,  convulsions  and  consolidations,  from 
the  beginning  of  time. 

Now,  if  we  were  never  in  the  habit  of  seeing  anything  but 
real  marbles,  this  language  of  theirs  would  soon  begin  to  be 
understood ;  that  is  to  say,  even  the  least  observant  of  us 
would  recognize  such  and  such  stones  as  forming  a  peculiar 
class,  and  would  begin  to  inquire  where  they  came  fix>m,  and, 
at  last,  take  some  feeble  interest  in  the  main  question.  Why 
they  were  only  to  be  found  in  that  or  the  other  place,  and 
how  they  came  to  make  a  part  of  this  moimtain,  and  not  of 
that  ?  And  in  a  little  while,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  stand 
for  a  moment  at  a  shop  door,  leaning  against  the  pillars  of  it^ 
without  remembering  or  questioning  of  something  well  worth 
the  memory  or  the  inquiry,  touching  the  hills  of  Italy,  or 
Greece,  or  Africa,  or  Spain  ;  and  we  should  be  led  on  from 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  imtil  even  the  unsculptured  walls  of 
our  streets  became  to  us  volumes  as  precious  as  those  of  our 
libi*arie& 

§  xuiL  But  the  moment  we  admit  imitation  of  marble,  this 
source  of  knowledge  is  desti-oyed.  None  of  us  can  be  at  the 
pains  to  go  tlirough  the  work  of  verification.  If  we  knew 
that  every  colored  stone  we  saw  was  natural,  ceiiain  ques- 
tions, conclusions,  iutorosts,  would  force  themselves  upon  us 
without  any  effort  of  our  own ;  but  we  have  none  of  us 
time  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  our  daily  business,  to  touch 
and  pore  over,  and  decide  with  painful  minuteness  of  investi- 
gation, whether  such  and  such  a  pillar  be  stucco  or  stone. 
And  the  whole  field  of  this  knowledge,  which  Nature  intended 
us  to  possess  when  we  were  children,  is  hopelessly  shut  out 
from  us.  Worse  than  shut  out,  for  the  mass  of  coarse  imita- 
tions confuses  our  knowledge  acquired  from  other  sources ; 
and  our  memory  of  the  marbles  we  have  perhaps  once  or 
twice  cai'efuUy  examined,  is  disturbed  and  distoiied  by  the 
inaccui*acy  of  the  imitations  which  are  brought  before  us  con- 
tinually. 

§  xuv.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  too  expensive  to  em- 
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ploy  rcnl  marbles  in  ordinnry  cosos.  It  may  bo  bo  :  yot  not 
always  more  expensive  than  the  fitting  windows  with  enor- 
mous plate  glass,  and  decorating  them  with  elaborate  stucco 
mouldings  and  other  useless  sources  of  expenditure  in  modem 
building  ;  nay,  not  always  in  the  end  more  expensive  than  the 
frequent  repainting  of  the  dingy  pillai-s,  which  a  little  water 
dashed  against  them  would  refresh  from  day  to  day,  if 
they  were  of  true  stone.  But,  granting  that  it  be  so,  in  that 
very  costliness,  checking  their  common  use  in  certain  local- 
ities, is  part  of  the  interest  of  marbles,  considered  as  his- 
tory. Where  they  ai*e  not  found.  Nature  has  supplied  other 
materials, — clay  for  brick,  or  forest  for  timber, — in  the  work- 
ing of  which  she  intends  other  characters  of  the  human  mind 
to  be  developed,  and  by  the  proper  use  of  which  certain 
local  advantages  will  assuredly  be  attained,  while  the  delight- 
fulness  and  meaning  of  tlio  precious  marbles  will  be  felt 
more  forcibly  in  the  districts  where  they  occur,  or  on  the  oc- 
casions when  they  may  be  procured. 

§  XLV.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add,  that»  as  the  imi- 
tation of  marbles  interferes  with  and  checks  the  knowledge  of 
geography  and  geology,  so  tlie  imitation  of  wood  interferes 
with  that  of  botany ;  and  that  our  acquaintance  with  the 
nature,  uses,  and  manner  of  growth  of  the  timber  trees  of 
our  own  and  of  foreign  countries,  would  probably,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  become  accurate  and  extensive,  vdthout  any 
labor  or  sacrifice  of  time,  were  not  all  inquiry  checked,  and 
all  observation  betrayed,  by  the  wretched  labors  of  the 
"  Qrainer." 

§  ZLVL  But  this  is  not  alL  As  the  practice  of  imitation  re- 
tards knowledge,  so  also  it  retards  ari 

There  is  not  a  meaner  occupation  for  the  human  mind  than 
the  imitation  of  the  stains  and  strioe  of  marble  and  wood. 
When  engaged  in  any  easy  and  simple  mechanical  occupation, 
there  is  still  some  Uberty  for  the  mind  to  leave  the  literal 
work  ;  and  the  clash  of  Uie  loom  or  the  activity  of  the  fingers 
will  not  always  prevent  the  thoughts  from  some  happy  ex- 
patiation  in  their  own  domains.  But  the  grainer  must  think 
of  what  he  is  doing ;  and  veritable  attention  and  care,  and  oo« 
Vou  III.--8 
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casionally  considerable  skill,  are  consumed  in  the  doing  of  a 
more  absolute  nothing  than  I  can  name  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  painful  idleness.  I  know  not  anything  so  humiliat- 
ing as  to  see  a  human  being,  with  arms  and  limbs  complete, 
and  apparently  a  head,  and  assuredly  a  soul,  yet  into  the 
hands  of  which  when  you  have  put  a  brush  and  pallet,  it  can- 
not do  anything  with  them  but  imitate  a  piece  of  wood.  It 
cannot  color,  it  has  no  ideas  of  color  ;  it  cannot  draw,  it  has 
no  ideas  of  form  ;  it  cannot  caricature,  it  has  no  ideas  of  hu- 
mor. It  is  incapable  of  anything  beyond  knots.  All  its 
achievement,  the  entire  result  of  the  daily  application  of  its 
imagination  and  immortaUty,  is  to  be  such  a  piece  of  texture 
as  the  Sim  and  dew  are  sucking  up  out  of  the  muddy  ground, 
and  weaving  together,  far  more  finely,  in  millions  of  millions 
of  growing  branches,  over  every  rood  of  waste  woodland  and 
shady  hilL 

§  XLVQ.  But  what  is  to  be  done,  the  reader  asks,  with  men 
who  are  capable  of  nothing  else  than  this  ?  Nay,  they  may 
be  capable  of  everything  else,  for  all  we  know,  and  what  we 
are  to  do  with  them  I  will  try  to  say  in  the  next  cliapter  ;  but 
meanwhile  one  word  more  touching  the  higher  principles  of 
action  in  this  matter,  from  which  we  have  descended  to  those 
of  expediency.  I  trust  that  some  day  the  language  of  Types 
will  be  more  read  and  understood  by  us  than  it  has  been  for 
centuries ;  and  when  this  language,  a  better  one  than  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  is  again  recognized  amongst  us,  we  shall  find, 
or  remember,  that  as  the  other  visible  elements  of  the  universe 
— its  air,  its  water,  and  its  fiame — set  forth,  in  their  pure 
energies,  the  life-giving,  purifying,  and  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Deity  upon  His  creatures,  so  the  earth,  in  its  purity, 
sets  forth  His  eternity  and  His  Truth.  I  have  dwelt  above 
on  the  historical  language  of  stones ;  let  us  not  forget  this, 
which  is  their  theological  language ;  and,  as  we  would  not 
wantonly  pollute  the  fresh  waters  when  they  issue  forth  in 
their  clear  glory  from  the  rock,  nor  stay  the  mountain  winds 
into  i)eBtilontial  stagnancy,  nor  mock  the  sunbeams  with  aiii- 
ficial  and  ineffective  light ;  so  let  us  not  by  our  own  base  and 
barren  falsehoods^  replace  the  orystalliue  strength  and  burning 
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color  of  the  earth  from  whicli  we  were  bom,  and  to  which  we 
must  return ;  the  earth  which,  like  our  own  bodies,  though 
dust  in  its  degradation,  is  full  of  splendor  when  God's  hand 
gathers  its  atoms ;  and  which  was  for  ever  sanctified  by  Him, 
as  the  symbol  no  less  of  His  love  than  of  His  truth,  when  He 
bade  the  high  priest  bear  the  names  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
on  the  dear  stones  of  the  Breastplate  of  Judgment 


CHAPTER  n. 

BOMAK  BENAI8SAN0E. 


§  L  Of  all  the  buildings  in  Venice,  later  in  date  than  the 
final  additions  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  noblest  is,  beyond  all 
question,  that  which,  having  been  condemned  by  its  propri- 
etor, not  many  years  ago,  to  be  pulled  down  and  sold  for  the 
yalue  of  its  materials,  was  rescued  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  appropriated — the  government  officers  having  no 
other  use  for  it — to  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  ;  though 
still  known  to  the  gondolier  by  its  ancient  name,  the  Casa 
OrimanL  It  is  composed  of  three  stories  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  at  once  simple,  delicate,  and  sublime ;  but  on  so  colossal 
a  scale,  that  the  three-storied  palaces  on  its  right  and  left  only 
reach  to  the  cornice  which  marks  the  level  of  its  first  floor. 
Yet  it  is  not  at  first  perceived  to  be  so  vast ;  and  it  is  only 
when  some  expedient  is  employed  to  hide  it  from  the  eye, 
that  by  the  sudden  dwarfing  of  the  whole  reach  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  it  commands,  we  become  aware  that  it  is  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Casa  Grimani  that  the  Itialto  itself  and  the 
whole  group  of  neighboring  buildings,  owe  the  greater  part  of 
their  impressivenesa  Nor  is  the  finish  of  its  details  less  nota- 
ble than  the  grandeur  of  their  scale.  There  is  not  an  erring 
line,  nor  a  mistaken  proportion,  throughout  its  noble  front ; 
and  the  exceeding  fineness  of  the  chiselling  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  lightness  to  the  vast  blocks  of  stone  out  of  whose  per- 
fect union  that  front  is  composed.  The  decoration  is  sparing, 
but  delicate  :  the  first  story  only  simpler  than  the  regt,  in  that  it 
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has  pilasters  instead  of  shafts,  but  all  with  Oorinthian  oapitals, 
rich  in  leafage,  and  fruited  delicately  ;  the  rest  of  the  walls 
flat  and  smooth,  and  the  mouldings  sharp  and  shallow,  so  that 
the  bold  shafts  look  like  crystals  of  beryl  running  through  a 
rock  of  quartz. 

§  n.  This  palace  is  the  principal  type  at  Venice,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe,  of  the  central  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance schools  ;  that  carefully  studied  and  perfectly  executed 
architecture  to  which  those  schools  owe  their  principal  claims 
to  our  respect^  and  which  became  the  model  of  most  of  the 
important  works  subsequently  produced  by  civilized  nationa 
I  have  called  it  the  Roman  Renaissance,  because  it  is  founded, 
both  in  its  principles  of  superimposition,  and  in  the  style  of 
its  ornament^  upon  the  architecture  of  dassio  Rome  at  its  best 
period.  The  revival  of  Latin  literature  both  led  to  its  adop- 
tion, and  directed  its  form ;  and  the  most  important  example 
of  it  which  exists  is  the  modem  Roman  basilica  of  St  Peter's. 
It  had,  at  its  Renaissance  or  new  birth,  no  resemblance  either 
to  Greek,  Gothic,  or  Byzantine  forms,  except  in  retaining  the 
use  of  the  round  arch,  vault,  and  dome  ;  in  the  treatment  of 
all  details,  it  was  exclusively  Latin ;  the  last  links  of  connection 
with  medisBval  tradition  having  been  broken  by  its  builders  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  classical  art,  and  the  forms  of  true  Gi'eek 
or  Athenian  architecture  being  still  unknown  to  them.  Tlie 
study  of  these  noble  Greek  forms  has  induced  various  modifi- 
cations of  the  Renaissance  in  our  own  times  ;  but  the  condi- 
tions which  are  found  most  applicable  to  the  uses  of  modern 
life  are  still  Roman,  and  the  entire  style  may  most  fitly  be 
expressed  by  the  term  *'  Roman  Renaissance." 

§  m.  It  is  this  style,  in  its  purity  and  fullest  form, — repre- 
sented by  such  buildings  as  the  Casa  Grimani  at  Venice  (built 
by  Son  Micheli),  the  Town  Hall  at  Vicenza  (by  Palladio),  St 
Peter's  at  Rome  (by  Michael  Angelo),  St  Paul's  and  White- 
hall in  London  (by  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones), — which  is  the  ti'ue 
antagonist  of  the  Gothic  school  The  intermediate,  or  corrupt 
conditions  of  it,  though  multiplied  over  Europe,  ai*o  no  longer 
admired  by  architects,  or  made  the  subjects  of  their  study ; 
but  the  finished  work  of  this  central  school  is  still,  in  most 
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OMOB,  the  model  set  before  the  student  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  opposed  to  those  Gbthio,  Romanesque,  or  Byzantine 
forms  which  have  long  been  considered  barbarous,  and  are  so 
still  by  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  That  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  most  noble  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  antag- 
onistic Benaissance  is,  in  the  main,  unworthy  and  unadmi- 
rable,  whatever  perfection  of  a  certain  kind  it  may  possess,  it 
was  my  principal  purpose  to  show,  when  I  fii-st  undertook  the 
labor  of  this  work.  It  has  been  attempted  already  to  put 
before  the  reader  the  various  elements  which  unite  in  the 
Nature  of  Gothic,  and  to  enable  him  thus  to  judge,  not 
merely  of  the  beauty  of  the  forms  which  that  system  has 
produced  already,  but  of  its  future  applicability  to  the  wants 
of  mankind,  and  endless  power  over  their  hearts.  I  would 
now  endeavor,  in  like  manner,  to  set  before  the  reader  the 
Nature  of  Benaissance,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  compare  the 
two  styles  under  the  same  lights  and  with  the  same  enlarged 
view  of  their  relations  to  the  intellect,  and  capacities  for  the 
service,  of  man. 

§  rv.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  at  length  into 
any  examination  of  its  external  form.  It  uses,  whether  for 
its  roofs  of  aperture  or  roofs  proper,  the  low  gable  or  circular 
arch :  but  it  differs  from  Bomanosque  work  in  attaching  great 
importance  to  the  horizontal  lintel  or  ardiitrave  (Uxfve  the 
arch ;  transferring  the  energy  of  the  principal  shafts  to  the 
supporting  of  this  horizontal  beam,  and  thus  rendering  the 
arch  a  subordinate,  if  not  altogether  a  superfluous,  feature. 
The  type  of  this  arrangement  has  been  given  already  at  c.  Fig. 
XXXVl,  p.  150,  Vol.  L  :  and  I  might  insist  at  length  upon 
the  absurdity  of  a  construction  in  which  the  shorter  shafts 
which  has  the  refd  weight  of  wall  to  carry,  is  split  into  two 
by  the  taller  one,  which  has  nothing  to  carry  at  all, — that 
taller  one  being  strengthened,  nevertheless,  as  if  the  whole 
weight  of  the. building  bore  upon  it ;  and  on  the  ungraceful- 
ness,  never  conquered  in  any  Palladian  work,  of  the  two  half- 
capitals  glued,  as  it  were,  against  the  slippery  round  sides  of 
the  central  shaft.  But  it  is  not  the  form  of  this  architecture 
against  which  I  would  plead.    Its  defects  are  shared  by  many 
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of  ike  noblest  forms  of  earlier  building,  and  might  have  been 
entirely  atoned  for  by  excellence  of  spirit  But  it  is  the  moitd 
nature  of  it  which  is  coiTupt,  and  which  it  must,  therefora,  be 
our  principal  business  to  examine  and  expose. 

§  V.  The  moral,  or  immoitd,  elements  which  unite  to  form 
the  spirit  of  Centi*al  Renaissance  architecture  are,  I  believe, 
in  the  main,  two, — Pride  and  InEdelity  ;  but  the  pride  resolves . 
itself  into  tliree  main  branches, — Pride  of  Science,  Piide  of 
State,  and  Piide  of  System  :  and  thus  we  have  four  separate 
mental  conditions  which  must  be  examined  successively. 

§  VL  1.  Pridk  of  Sgienob.  It  would  have  been  more  char- 
itable, but  more  confusing,  to  have  added  another  element  to 
our  list»  namely  the  Lo\}e  of  Science  ;  but  the  love  is  included 
in  the  pride,  and  is  usually  so  very  subordinate  an  element 
that  it  does  not  deserve  equality  of  nomenclature.  But» 
whether  pursued  in  pride  or  in  oJfectiou  (how  far  by  eiUier 
we  shidl  see  pi*esently),  the  first  notable  characteristic  of  the 
Renaissance  cenbtd  school  is  its  introduction  of  accurate 
knowledge  into  all  its  work,  so  far  as  it  possesses  such  knowl- 
edge ;  and  its  evident  conviction,  that  such  science  is  neces- 
sary to  the  excellence  of  Uie  work,  and  is  the  fii*st  thing  to  be 
expressed  therein.  So  Uiat  all  the  forms  introduced,  even  iu 
its  minor  ornament,  are  studied  with  the  utmost  core;  the 
anatomy  of  all  animal  structui*e  is  thoroughly  understood  and 
elaborately  .expressed,  and  the  whole  of  the  execution  skilful 
and  practised  in  the  highest  degree.  Perspective,  linear  and 
aerial,  perfect  drawing  and  accurate  light  and  shade  in  point- 
ing, and  true  anatomy  in  all  representations  of  the  hudau 
form,  drawn  or  sculptured,  are  the  first  requirements  in  all 
the  work  of  this  school 

§  vn.  Now,  first  considering  all  this  iu  the  most  charitable 
light,  as  pursued  from  a  real  love  of  truth,  and  not  from  van- 
ity, it  would,  of  course,  have  been  all  excellent  and  admirable, 
hod  it  been  regarded  as  the  aid  of  ai*t,  and  not  as  its  essence. 
But  the  grand  mistake  of  the  Renaissance  schools  lay  in  sup- 
posing that  science  and  art  are  the  saino  things,  and  Uiat  to 
advance  in  the  one  was  nocessimly  to  jierfect  the  other. 
Whereas  they  are,  in  reality,  things  not  only  dififereut,  but  so 
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opponecl,  that  to  ndvaiice  in  iho  oiio  is,  in  ninoty-nino  cmos 
out  of  tlio  bimdrod,  to  rotro^rndo  in  tlio  otlim*.  Thin  ia  tho 
point  to  which  I  would  at  presont  especialljr  bospoak  the 
reader's  attention. 

§  vm.  Science  and  art  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
nature  of  their  actions ;  tlie  one  as  knowing,  the  other  as 
changing,  producing,  or  ci*eating.  But  there  is  a  still  more 
important  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  things  they  deal 
with.  Science  deals  exdusively  with  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves ;  and  art  exclusively  with  things  as  they  afifect  the 
human  senses  and  human  souL*  Her  work  is  to  portray  the 
appearance  of  things,  and  to  deepen  the  natural  impressions 
which  they  produce  upon  living  creatures.  The  work  of 
science  is  to  substitute  facts  for  appearances,  and  demonstra- 
tions for  impressions.  Both,  observe,  are  equally  concerned 
with  truth  ;  the  one  with  truth  of  aspect,  the  other  with  truth 
of  essence.  Art  does  not  represent  things  falsely,  but  truly 
as  they  appear  to  mankind.  Science  studies  the  relations  of 
things  to  each  other  :  but  art  studies  only  their  relations  to 
man  ;  and  it  requires  of  everything  which  is  submitted  to  it 
imperatively  this,  and  only  this, — what  that  thing  is  to  the 
human  eyes  and  human  heart,  what  it  has  to  say  to  men,  and 
what  it  can  become  to  them :  a  field  of  question  just  as  much 
Taster  than  that  of  science,  as  the  soul  is  larger  than  the 
material  creation. 

§  iz.  Take  a  single  instance.  Science  informs  us  that  the 
sun  is  ninetjr-five  millions  of  miles  distant  from,  and  111  times 
broader  thim,  the  earth  ;  that  we  and  all  the  planets  revolve 
round  it ;  and  that  it  revolves  on  its  own  axis  in  25  days,  14 
hours  and  4  minutes.  With  all  this,  art  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do.  It  has  no  care  to  know  anything  of  Uiis  kind. 
But  the  things  which  it  does  care  to  know,  are  these  :  that  in 
the  heavens  God  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  "  which  is 

*  Or,  more  briefly,  Boienoe  ha?  to  do  with  facte,  art  with  phenomena. 
To  acienoe,  phenomena  are  of  use  only  as  they  lead  to  facts  ;  and  to  art 
facta  are  of  nee  only  as  they  lead  to  phenomena.  I  use  the  word  **  art" 
here  with  reference  to  the  fine  arts  only,  for  the  lower  arts  of  mechani- 
cal prodaotlon  I  should  reserve  the  word  **  manufacture." 
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as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoioeth  as 
a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end 
of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  imto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereol" 

§  z.  This,  then,  being  the  kind  of  truth  with  which  art  is 
exclusively  concerned,  how  is  such  truth  as  this  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  accumulated  ?  Evidently,  and  only,  by  perception 
and  feeling.  Never  eitlier  by  reasoning,  or  report  Nothing 
must  come  between  Nature  and  the  aiiist's  sight ;  nothing  be- 
tween God  and  the  ai*tist's  souL  Neither  calculation  nor 
hearsay, — be  it  the  most  subtle  of  calculations,  or  the  wisest 
of  sayings, — may  be  allowed  to  come  between  the  universe, 
and  the  witness  which  ai*t  bears  to  its  visible  nature.  The 
whole  value  of  that  witness  depends  on  its  being  6ye-witness ; 
the  whole  genuineness,  accex)tablone8S,  and  dominion  of  it 
depend  on  the  personal  assurance  of  the  man  who  utters  it 
All  its  victory  depends  on  the  veracity  of  the  one  pi*eceding 
word,  "Vidi." 

The  whole  function  of  the  artist  in  the  world  is  to  be  a  see- 
ing and  feeling  creature  ;  to  be  an  instrument  of  such  tender- 
ness and  sensitiveness,  that  no  shadow,  no  hue,  no  hne,  no 
instantaneous  and  evanescent  expression  of  the  visible  things 
around  him,  nor  any  of  the  emotions  which  they  are  capable 
of  convoying  to  the  spirit  which  has  been  given  him,  shall 
either  be  left  unrocordod,  or  fade  from  the  book  of  record. 
It  is  not  his  business  either  to  think,  to  judge,  to  argue,  or  to 
know.  His  place  is  neither  in  the  closet,  nor  on  the  bench, 
nor  at  the  bar,  nor  in  the  library.  They  are  for  other  men 
and  other  work.  He  may  think,  in  a  by-way ;  reason,  now 
and  then,  when  he  has  nothing  better  to  do  ;  know,  such  fi*ag- 
ments  of  knowledge  as  he  can  gather  without  stooping,  or 
reaoli  without  pains  ;  but  none  of  these  things  are  to  be  his 
care.  The  work  of  his  hfe  is  to  be  two-fold  only  :  to  see,  to 
feeL 

§  XL  Nay,  but,  the  reader  perhaps  pleads  with  me,  one  of 
the  great  uses  of  knowledge  is  to  oi>en  the  eyes ;  to  moke 
things  perceivable  which  never  would  have  been  seen,  unless 
first  they  had  been  known. 
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Not  BO.  This  oould  only  be  snitl  or  believed  bj  thoee  who 
do  not  know  what  tlie  perceptive  faculty  of  a  gituit  artist  is, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  men.  There  is  no  great 
painter,  no  great  workman  iu  any  art,  but  he  seea  more  with 
the  glance  of  a  moment  than  he  could  learn  by  the  labor  of  a 
thousand  honrs.  Ood  haa  made  every  man  fit  tor  his  work ; 
He  haa  given  to  the  man  whom  he  means  for  a  student,  the 
reflective,  logical,  sequential  fooulUea ;  and  to  the  man  whom 
He  means  for  on  artist,  the  perceptive,  sensitive,  retentive  fao- 
nltiee.  And  neither  of  these  men,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
do  the  other's  work,  can  even  comprehend  the  way  in  which 
it  is  dona  The  student  has  no  understanding  of  the  vision, 
nor  the  painter  of  the  process ;  but  chiefly  the  student  has  do 
idea  of  the  ooloassl  grasp  of  the  true  pointer's  vision  and  sen- 
iribility. 

The  labor  of  the  whole  Qeological  Society,  for  the  last  flfty 
years,  has  bat  now  arrived  at  the  ascertainment  of  those 
truths  respeoting  mountain  form  which  Turner  saw  and  ex- 
pressed vrith  a  few  strokes  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  fifty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  planetary  system,  and  of  all  the  curves  of  the  motion  of 
projectile^  would  never  enable  Uie  man  of  science  to  draw  a 
WBt«rfaU  or  a  wave;  and  all  the  members  of  Surgeons'  Hall 
helping  each  other  oould  not  at  this  moment  see,  or  represent, 
the  natural  movement  of  a  human  body  m  vigorous  action,  os 
a  poor  dyer's  son  did  two  hundred  years  ago.* 

§  xn.  But  surely,  it  is  still  insisted,  granting  this  peculiar 
bcnl^  to  the  painter,  he  will  still  see  more  as  he  knows  m(ve, 
and  tiie  more  knowledge  he  obtained  therefore,  the  better. 
'  Mo ;  not  even  bo.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  here  and  there,  a 
[ueoe  of  knowledge  will  enable  the  eye  to  detect  a  truth  which 
might  otherwise  have  escaped  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  watching 
a  sunrise,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  orb  may 
lead  the  painter  to  feel  more  profoundly,  and  express  more 
fully,  the  distance  between  the  bars  of  cloud  that  cross  it,  and 
the  sphere  of  flame  that  lifts  itself  slowly  beyond  them  into 
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the  infinite  heaven.  But»  for  one  visible  truth  to  which  kuowl^ 
edge  thus  opens  Uie  eyes,  it  seiils  them  to  a  thousand :  that 
is  to  eny,  if  tbe  knowledge  occur  to  the  wind  so  as  to  occupy 
its  powers  of  contemplation  at  the  moment  when  the  sight 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  mind  retires  inward,  ftxes  itself  upon 
the  known  fact,  and  forgets  the  passing  visible  ones ;  and  a 
moment  of  such  forgetfulness  loses  more  to  the  painter  than  a 
day's  thought  can  gain«  This  is  no  new  or  strange  assertion. 
Every  person  accustomed  to  cai'eful  reflection  of  any  kind, 
knows  that  its  natural  operation  is  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  ex* 
temal  world.  While  he  \a  thinking  deeply,  he  neither  sees 
nor  feels,  even  though  naturally  he  may  possess  strong  powers 
of  sight  and  emotion.  He  who,  having  journeyed  all  day  be- 
side the  Leman  Lake,  asked  of  his  companions,  at  evening, 
where  it  was,*  probably  was  not  wanting  in  sensibility ;  but 
ho  was  generally  a  thinker,  not  a  i)erceiver.  And  tliis  instance 
is  only  an  extreme  one  of  the  effect  which,  in  all  cases,  knowl- 
edge, becoming  a  subject  of  reflection,  produces  upon  the 
sensitive  facultie&  It  must  be  but  poor  and  lifeless  knowl- 
edge, if  it  has  no  tendency  to  force  itself  forward,  and  become 
ground  for  reflection,  in  despite  of  the  succession  of  external 
objects.  It  will  not  obey  their  succession.  The  first  that 
comes  gives  it  food  enough  for  its  day's  work ;  it  is  its  habit, 
its  duty,  to  cast  the  rest  aside,  and  listen  upon  that  The 
first  thing  that  a  thinking  and  knowing  man  sees  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  he  will  not  easily  quit  It  is  not  his  way  to  quit 
anything  without  getting  to  the  bottom  of  it,  if  possible. 
But  the  artist  is  bound  to  receive  all  things  on  the  broad, 
white,  lucid  field  of  his  soul,  not  to  grasp  at  one.  For  in- 
stance, as  the  knowing  and  thinking  man  watches  the  sunrise, 
he  sees  something  in  the  color  of  a  ray,  or  the  change  of  a 
cloud,  that  is  new  to  him  ;  and  this  he  follows  out  forthwith 
into  a  labyrinth  of  optical  and  pneumatioal  laws,  perceiving 
no  more  douds  nor  rays  all  the  morning.  But  the  painter 
must  catch  all  the  rays,  all  the  colors  that  come,  and  see  them 
all  truly,  all  in  their  real  relations  and  succession  ;  therefore, 

*Bt  BMiiard. 
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cvorjrUiing  that  occupien  room  in  Iiis  mind  Iio  must  cast  amde 
for  ttie  time,  as  completely  as  may  be.  The  thoughtful  man 
is  gone  far  away  to  seek ;  but  the  perceiving  man  must  sit 
still,  and  open  his  heart  to  receive.  The  thoughtful  man  is 
knitting  and  sharpening  Iiimself  into  a  two-edged  sword, 
wherewith  to  pierce.  The  perceiving  man  is  stretdiing  him- 
self into  a  four-cornered  sheet  wherewith  to  catch.  And  all 
the  breadth  to  which  he  can  expand  himself,  and  all  the  white 
emptiness  into  which  he  can  blanch  himself,  will  not  be 
enough  to  receive  what  Ood  has  to  give  him. 

§  xm.  What^  then,  it  will  be  indignantly  asked,  is  an  ut- 
terly ignorant  and  unthinking  man  likely  to  make  the  best 
artist?  No,  not  so  neither.  Knowledge  is  good  for  him  so 
long  as  he  can  keep  it  utterly,  servilely,  subordinate  to  his  own 
divine  work,  and  trample  it  under  his  feet»  and  out  of  bis  way, 
the  moment  it  is  likely  to  entangle  him. 

And  in  this  respect,  observe,  there  is  an  enormous  differ- 
ence between  knowledge  and  education.  An  artist  need  not 
be  a  learned  man,  in  all  probability  it  will  be  a  disadvantage 
to  him  to  become  so  ;  but  he  ought^  if  possible,  always  to  be 
an  educated  man  e  that  is,  one  who  lias  understanding  of  his 
own  uses  and  duties  in  tlie  world,  and  therefore  of  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  things  done  and  existing  in  tlie  world ;  and 
who  has  so  trained  himself,  or  been  trained,  as  to  turn  to  the 
best  and  most  courteous  account  whatever  faculties  or  knowl- 
edge he  ha&  The  mind  of  an  educated  man  is  greater  than 
the  knowledge  it  possesses  ;  it  is  like  the  vault  of  heaven,  en- 
compassing the  earth  which  lives  and  flourishes  beneath  it : 
but  the  mind  of  an  educated  and  learned  man  is  like  a  caout- 
chouc band,  with  an  everlasting  spirit  of  contraction  in  it» 
fastening  together  papers  which  it  cannot  open,  and  keeps 
others  from  opening. 

Half  our  artists  are  ruined  for  want  of  education,  and  by 
the  possession  of  knowledge ;  the  best  that  I  have  known 
have  been  educated,  and  iUiterate.  The  ideal  of  an  artist, 
however,  is  not  that  he  should  be  illiterate,  but  well  read  in 
the  best  books»  and  thoroughly  high  bred,  both  in  heart  and 
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in  bearing.     In  a  word,  he  should  be  fit  for  the  best  society, 
and  should  keep  out  of  U.* 

.  §  ziv.  There  are,  indeed,  some  kinds  of  knowledge  with 
wUch  an  artist  ought  to  be  thoroughly  furnished ;  those,  for 
instance,  which  enable  )um  to  express  himself  ;  for  this  knowl- 
edge relieves  instead  of  encumbering  his  mind,  and  permits  it 
to  attend  to  its  purposes  instead  of  wearying  itself  about  meana 
The  whole  mystery  of  munipulutiou  and  manufacture  should 
be  familiar  to  the  ^Niiuter  from  a  cliild.  Ho  should  know  the 
chemisti'y  of  all  colors  und  materials  whatsoever,  and  should 
prepare  all  his  colors  himself,  in  a  little  laboratory  of  his 
0¥m.  Limiting  his  chemistry  to  this  one  object,  the  amount 
of  practical  science  necessary  for  it,  and  such  accidental  dis- 
coveries as  might  fall  in  liis  way  in  the  coui*8e  of  his  work,  of 
better  colors  or  better  methods  of  preparing  them,  would  be 
an  infinite  refreshment  to  his  mind  ;  a  minor  subject  of 
interest  to  which  it  might  turn  when  jaded  with  comfortless 
labor,  or  exhausted  with  feverish  invention,  and  yet  which 
would  never  interfere  with  its  higher  functions,  when  it  chose 
to  addi-ess  itself  to  them.  Even  a  considerable  amount  of 
manual  labor,  sturdy  color-grinding  and  canvas-stretching, 
would  be  advantageous  ;  though  this  kind  of  work  ought  to 
be  in  great  part  done  by  pupils.  For  it  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  perfect  knowledge  in  these  matters,  that  every  great 
master  should  have  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  to  whom  he  is 
to  impart  all  the  knowledge  of  materials  and  means  which  he 
himself  possesses,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  so  that,  at  any  rate,  by 
the  time  they  are  fifteen  years  old,  they  may  know  all  that  he 
knows  himself  in  this  kind  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  that  the  world 
of  artists  know,  and  his  own  discoveries  besides,  and  so  never 
be  troubled  about  methods  any  more.  Not  that  the  knowledge 
even  of  liis  own  particulai*  methods  is  to  be  of  purpose  confined 
to  himself  and  liis  pupils,  but  that  necessarily  it  must  be  so  in 

*  Society  always  has  a  destructive  influence  upon  an  artist :  first  by 
its  lympatliy  witli  liis  meanest  powers  ;  sucondly,  by  its  cbilling  want  of 
understuntiing  of  Ids  gruuti^st ;  and,  tliirdly,  liy  its  vuin  occupation  of 
bis  time  and  tliouglits.  Of  course  a  i>ainter  of  men  must  be  anwng 
mou  ;  but  it  ouglit  to  bo  as  a  watclier,  not  as  a  com|>auiou. 
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some  degree  ;  for  only  tiioee  who  see  him  at  work  daily  can 
understand  his  small  and  multitudinous  ways  of  2)ractice. 
These  cannot  verbally  be  explained  to  everybody,  nor  is  it 
needful  that  they  should,  only  let  them  be  concealed  from 
nobody  who  cares  to  see  them ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  his 
attendant  scholars  will  know  them  best.  But  all  that  can  be 
made  public  in  matters  of  this  kind  should  be  so  with  all  speed, 
every  artist  throwing  his  discovery  into  the  common  stock,  and 
the  whole  body  of  artists  taking  such  pains  in  this  department 
of  science  as  that  there  shall  bo  no  unsettled  questions  about 
any  known  material  or  method :  that  it  shall  be  an  entirely 
ascertained  and  indisputable  matter  which  is  the  best  white, 
and  which  the  best  brown ;  which  the  strongest  canvas,  and 
mfest  varnish  ;  and  which  the  shortest  and  most  perfect  way 
of  doing  everything  known  up  to  that  time  :  and  if  any  one 
discovers  a  better,  he  is  to  make  it  public  forthwith.  All  of 
them  taking  care  to  embarrass  themselves  with  no  theories  or 
reasons  for  anything,  but  to  work  empirically  only :  it  not 
being  in  any  wise  their  business  to  know  whether  light  moves 
in  rays  or  in  waves  ;  or  whether  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum 
move  slower  or  faster  tlian  the  rest ;  but  simply  to  know  how 
many  minutes  and  seconds  such  and  such  a  powder  must  be 
calcined^  to  give  the  brightest  blue. 

§  XV.  Now  it  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  absurdity  of  the 
whole  Renaissance  system,  that  while  it  has  encumbered  the 
artist  with  every  species  of  knowledge  that  is  of  no  use  to  him, 
this  one  precious  and  necessary  knowledge  it  has  utterly  lost 
There  is  not^  I  believe,  at  this  moment^  a  single  question  which 
could  be  put  respecting  pigments  and  methods,  on  which  the 
body  of  living  artists  would  agree  in  their  answera  The  lives 
of  artists  are  passed  in  fruitless  experiments ;  fruitless,  because 
undirected  by  experience  and  uncommunicated  in  their  resulta 
Every  man  has  methods  of  his  own,  which  he  knows  to  be 
insufficient^  and  yet  jealously  conceals  from  his  fellow-work- 
men :  every  oolorman  has  materials  of  his  own,  to  which  it  is 
rare  that  the  artist  can  trust :  and  in  the  very  front  of  the 
majestic  advance  of  chemical  science,  the  empirical  science  of 
the  artist  has  boon  annihilated,  and  Uio  days  which  should 
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have  led  ua  io  higber  perfection  are  passed  in  guessing  ai^  or 
in  mourning  over,  lost  processes ;  while  the  so-called  Dark 
ages,  possessing  no  mora  knowledge  of  chemistry  than  a  vil- 
lage herbalist  does  now,  discovered,  established,  and  put  into 
daily  practice  such  methods  of  operation  as  have  made  their 
work,  at  this  day,  the  despair  of  all  who  look  upon  it 

§  XYL  And  yet  even  this,  to  the  painter,  the  safest  of 
sciences,  and  in  some  degree  necessary,  has  its  temptations, 
and  capabilities  of  abuse.  For  the  simplest  means  are  always 
enough  for  a  great  man  ;  and  when  once  he  has  obtained  a  few 
ordinary  colors,  which  lie  is  sure  will  stand,  and  a  whiie  sur- 
face that  will  not  dai'keu,  nor  moulder,  nor  rend,  be  is  master 
of  the  world  and  of  his  fellow-men.  And,  indeed,  as  if  in 
these  times  we  were  bent  on  furnishing  examples  of  every 
species  of  opi)osite  error,  while  we  have  suffered  the  traditions 
to  emsapo  us  of  the  simple  methods  of  doing  simple  things 
which  luro  enough  for  all  tlie  arts,  and  to  all  the  ages,  we  have 
set  ourselves  to  discover  fantastic  modes  of  doing  fantastic 
things, — new  mixtures  and  manipulations  of  metal,  and  porce- 
lain, and  leather,  and  paper,  and  every  conceivable  condition 
of  false  substance  and  cheap  work,  to  our  own  infinitely  mul- 
tiplied confusion, — blinding  ourselves  daily  more  and  more  to 
the  great,  changeless,  and  inevitable  truth,  that  there  is  but 
one  goodness  in  art ;  and  that  is  one  which  the  chemist  can- 
not prepare,  nor  the  merchant  cheapen,  for  it  comes  only  of  a 
rare  human  hand,  and  rare  human  soul. 

§  xviL  Within  its  due  limits,  however,  here  is  one  branch 
of  science  which  the  artist  may  pursue ;  and,  within  limits 
still  more  sti-ict,  anotlier  also,  namely,  the  science  of  the 
ap})earanccs  of  things  as  they  have  been  ascertained  and  regis- 
tered by  his  fellow-niou.  For  no  day  passes  but  some  visible 
fact  is  i)oiutod  out  to  us  by  othoi's,  which,  without  tlieir  help, 
we  should  not  have  noticed  ;  and  the  accumulation  and  gen- 
eralization of  visible  facts  have  formed,  in  the  succession  of 
ages,  the  sciences  of  light  and  shade,  and  perspective,  linear 
and  aoriid :  so  that  the  artist  is  now  ut  once  put  iu  }x)ssessiou 
of  certain  truths  res})ecting  the  appeai-ances  of  things,  which, 
BO  pointed  out  to  him,  any  man  may  in  a  few  days  understand 
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And  Acknowledge ;  but  wliioh,  without  aid,  he  could  not  prob- 
Ably  dlBCOver  in  his  lifetime.  I  say,  probably  could  not>  be- 
cause the  time  which  the  history  of  art  shows  us  to  have  been 
actually  Occupied  in  the  discovery  and  systematization  of  such 
truth,  is  no  measure  of  the  time  necessary  for  such  discovery. 
The  lengthened  period  which  elapsed  between  the  earliest  and 
the  perfect  development  of  the  science  of  light  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  was  not  occupied  in  the  actual  efToii;  to  asceiiain  its 
I  laws,  but  in  acquiring  the  disposUion  to  make  thai  effort  It 
did  not  take  five  centuries  to  find  out  the  appearance  of 
natural  objects ;  but  it  took  five  centuries  to  make  people 
care  about  representing  them.  An  artist  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury did  not  desire  to  represent  nature.  His  work  was  sym- 
bolical and  ornamental.  So  long  as  it  was  intelligible  and 
lovely,  he  hod  no  care  to  make  it  like  nature.  As,  for  instance, 
when  an  old  painter  represented  the  glory  roimd  a  ^nt's 
head  by  a  burnished  plate  of  pure  gold,  he  had  no  intention 
of  imitating  an  effect  of  light  He  meant  to  tell  the  spectator 
that  the  figure  so  decorated  was  a  saint,  and  to  produce 
splendor  of  effect  by  the  golden  circle.  It  was  no  matter  to 
him  what  light  was  like.  Bo  soon  as  it  entered  into  his  inten- 
tion to  represent  the  appearance  of  lights  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  tlie  natural  facts  necoBsary  for  his  pni-pose. 

§  xvuL  But,  this  being  fully  allowed,  it  is  still  time  that 
the  accumulation  of  facts  now  known  respecting  visible  phe- 
nomena, is  greater  than  any  man  could  hope  to  gather  for  him- 
self, and  that  it  is  well  for  him  to  bo  made  acquainted  with 
them ;  provided  always,  that  he  receive  them  only  at  their 
true  value,  and  do  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  them.  I 
say,  at  their  true  value  ;  that  is,  an  exceedingly  small  one. 
All  the  information  which  men  can  receive  from  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  others,  is  of  no  use  but  to  enable  them 
more  quickly  and  accurately  to  see  for  themselves.  It  will  in 
no  wise  take  tlie  place  of  this  personal  sight.  Nothing  can  be 
done  weU  in  art,  except  by  vision.  Scneniific  principles  and 
experiences  are  helps  to  the  eye,  as  a  microscox>e  is ;  and  they 
ore  of  exactly  as  much  use  wJhovt  the  eye.  No  science  of 
perspective,  or  of  anytliiug  else,  will  enable  us  to  draw  the 
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aimplest  natural  line  accurately,  unless  we  see  it  and  feel  it 
Science  is  soon  at  her  wits'  end.  All  the  professora  of  per« 
spective  in  Europe,  could  not,  by  pei'spective,  draw  the  line  of 
curve  of  a  sea  beach  ;  nay,  could  not  outline  one  pool  of  the 
quiet  water  left  among  the  sand.  The  eye  and  hand  can  do  it^ 
nothing  else.  All  the  rules  of  aerial  perspective  that  ever 
were  written,  will  not  tell  me  how  sharply  the  pines  on  the 
hill-top  are  Avawix  at  this  moment  on  tlie  sky.  I  shall  know 
if  I  see  them,  and  love  them  ;  not  till  then.  I  may  study  the 
laws  of  atmospheric  gradation  for  foui'soore  years  and  ten, 
and  I  sluill  not  be  able  to  draw  so  much  as  a  brick-kiln 
through  its  own  smoke,  miless  I  look  at  it ;  and  that  in  an  en- 
tirely humble  and  unscientific  manner,  ready  to  see  all  that 
the  smoke,  my  master,  is  ready  to  show  me,  and  expecting  to 
see  nothing  moi*e. 

§  XIX.  So  that  all  tlie  knowledge  a  man  lias  must  be  held 
cheap,  and  neither  trusted  nor  respected,  the  moment  he 
oomes  face  to  face  with  Nature.  If  it  help  him,  well ;  if  not, 
but,  on  the  contrary',  thinist  itself  upon  him  in  an  impertinent 
and  conti*adictory  temper,  and  venture  to  set  itself  in  Uie 
slightest  degree  in  opposition  to,  or  comparison  with,  his  sight, 
let  it  be  disgraced  forthwith.  And  the  slave  is  less  likely  to 
take  too  much  upon  herself  if  she  has  not  been  bought  for  a 
high  price.  All  the  knowledge  an  artist  needs,  will,  in  these 
days,  come  to  him  almost  without  his  seeking  ;  if  ho  has  far  to 
look  for  it,  he  may  be  sure  he  does  not  want  it  Prout  became 
Prout,  without  knowing  a  single  rule  of  perspective  to  the  end 
of  his  days ;  and  all  the  perspective  in  the  Encyclopaedia  will 
never  produce  us  another  Prout. 

§  XX.  And  observe,  also,  knowledge  is  not  only  veiy  often 
unnecessary,  but  it  is  often  untruatvKtrthy,  It  is  inaccurate, 
and  betrays  us  where  the  eye  would  have  been  true  to  us.  Let 
us  take  the  single  instance  of  the  knowledge  of  aerial  perspec- 
tive, of  wliich  the  modems  are  so  proud,  and  see  how  it  betrays 
us  in  various  ways.  First  by  the  conceit  of  it,  which  often 
prevents  our  enjoying  work  in  which  higher  and  better  tilings 
were  Uiought  of  tliim  effects  of  iniMt  The  other  day  I  showed 
a  fine  impression  of  Albert  Durer's  '*  St.  Hubert  •'  to  a  modern 
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engniTer,  vlio  liftd  never  seen  it  nor  nn;  other  of  Albert 
Durer's  works.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  minute  contemptuously, 
then  turned  swaj :  "Ah,  I  eee  that  man  did  not  know  tnnch 
about  aerial  perapectiTe  I  "  All  the  glorioua  work  and  thought 
of  the  mighty  master,  all  the  redundant  landscape,  the  living 
Tegetation,  the  magnificent  truth  of  line,  were  dead  letten  to 
him,  because  he  happened  to  haTe  been  taught  one  pariioular 
piece  of  knowledge  which  Durer  despised. 

g  xa.  But  not  only  in  the  conceit  of  it,  but  in  the  inaccu- 
rncy  ot  it,  this  science  betrays  us,.  Serial  perspective,  as  given 
by  the  modern  artist,  is,  in  nine  cnsee  out  of  ten,  n  gross 
and  ridioulouB  exaggeration,  as  ia  demonstrable  in  a  momeni 
■  The  effect  of  air  in  altering  the  hue  and  depth  of  color  is  of 
course  great  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  volume  of  air 
between  the  observer  and  the  object  It  is  not  violent  within 
tiie  first  few  yards,  and  then  .diminbhed  gmdually,  but  it  ia 
equal  for  eadi  foot  of  interposing  air.  Now  in  a  clear  dsyi 
and  dear  climate,  such  oh  that  generally  presupposed  in  a 
work  of  fine  color,  objects  are  completely  visible  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  ;  visible  in  light  and  shade,  with  gradations  be- 
tween tlie  two.  Tnke,  then,  the  faintest  itonsiblo  hue  of  ahndow, 
or  of  any  color,  and  tlie  most  violent  and  jwsitive  ixMsible, 
and  set  them  side  by  side.  The  interval  between  them  is 
greatar  Uian  the  real  difibrence  (for  objects  may  often  be  seen 
clearly  much  farther  than  ten  miles,  I  have  seen  Mont  Blano 
tX  120)  GauBed  by  the  ten  miles  of  intervening  air  between  any 
given  hue  of  the  nearest,  and  most  distant^  objects ;  but  let  us 
■mune  it,  in  courtesy  to  the  masters  of  aerial  perspective,  lo 
be  the  real  difference.  Then  roughly  estimating  A  mile  at  less 
than  it  resUy  is,  also  in  courtesy  to  them,  or  at  5000  feet,  we 
have  this  difference  between  tints  produced  by  C0,000  feet  of 
air.  Then,  ten  feet  of  air  will  produce  the  6000th  part  of  this 
diflferenoe.  Let  the  reader  take  the  two  extreme  tints,  and 
carefully  gradate  the  one  into  the  other.  Let  him  divide  this 
grsdated  shadow  or  color  into  5000  successive  ports ;  and  Uie 
difference  in  depth  between  one  of  these  parts  and  the  next  is 
the  exact  amount  of  aerial  perspective  between  one  object,  and 
Bnotber,  ten  feet  behind  it,  on  a  clecur  day. 

Vou  ni.-4 
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§  xxiL  Now,  in  Millais'  "  Huguenot/*  the  figures  were 
stcmding  about  three  feet  from  the  wall  behind  them  ;  and  the 
wise  world  of  critics,  which  could  find  no  other  fault  with  the 
picture,  professed  to  have  its  eyes  hurt  by  the  want  of  an 
aerial  perspective,  which,  had  it  been  accurately  given  (as,  in- 
deed, I  beUeve  it  was),  would  have  amounted  to  the  ^5000th, 
or  less  than  the  16,000th  paii  of  the  depth  of  any  given  color. 
It  would  bp  interesting  to  see  a  picture  painted  by  the  critics, 
u}K)n  this  scioutiUo  principle.  The  aerial  j^erspoctive  usually 
represented  is  entirely  conventional  and  ridiculous ;  a  inoi*e 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  pretendedly  well-informed,  but 
really  ignoiunt,  artist,  to  express  distances  by  mist  which  he 
cannot  by  di-awiug. 

It  is  cuiious  that  the  critical  world  is  just  as  much  offended 
by  the  true  presence  of  aerial  j)ei*8pective,  over  distances  of 
fifty  miles,  and  with  definite  pui*pose  of  representing  mist,  in 
the  works  of  Turner,  as  by  the  h'ue  absence  of  aerial  perspec- 
tive, over  distances  of  three  feet,  and  in  clear  weather,  in  those 
of  Millais. 

§  xxuL  '*  Well  but»"  still  answers  the  i*eader,  '*  this  kind  of 
enx)r  may  hei'e  and  there  be  occasioned  by  too  much  respect 
for  undigested  knowledge  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  gain  is 
greater  than  the  loss,  and  the  fact  is,  that  a  picture  of  the 
Benaissance  period,  or  by  a  modem  master,  does  indeed  rep- 
resent nature  more  faithfully  than  one  wrought  in  the  ig- 
norance of  old  times."  No,  not  one  whit ;  for  the  most  part 
less  faithfully.  Indeed,  the  outside  of  nature  is  more  ti'uly 
drawn ;  the  material  commonplace,  which  ca&  be  systematized, 
catalogued,  and  taught  to  all  })ains-takiug  mankind, — forms  of 
ribs  and  scapulw,*  of  eyebrows  and  hps,  and  curls  of  hair. 
Wliatever  can  be  measm^ed  and  handled,  dissected  and  dom- 

*  I  intended  in  this  place  to  have  introduced  some  special  considera- 
tion of  the  Bciunoe  of  anutoiuy,  whicli  I  boliovu  to  Lave  been  in  great 
part  the  cause  of  tlie  duclinu  of  modern  art ;  but  I  have  been  antici- 
pated by  a  writer  better  able  to  treat  tlte  subject  I  have  only  glanced 
at  his  book  ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  it  which  I  do  not 
like,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  assuredly  wrong  ;  but,  resi>eoting  anatomy, 
it  seems  to  inu  to  settle  the  qnebtiuu  iudisputitbly,  more  es|)eciAlly  as 
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onsirated, — in  n  word,  wlmtover  is  of  the  body  only, — that  the 
schools  of  knowledge  do  resolutely  and  courageously  possess 
themselves  of,  and  portray.     But  whatever  is  immeasurable, 
intangible,  indivisible,  and  of  the  spirit^  that  the  schools  of 
knowledge  do  as  certainly  lose,  and  blot  out  of  their  sights 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  is  worth  art's  possessing  or  recording 
at  all ;  for  whatever  can  be  arrested,  measured,  and  system- 
atized, we  can  contemplate  as  much  as  we  will  in  nature  her- 
self.    But  what  we  want  art  to  do  for  us  is  to  stay  what  is 
I  fleeting,  and  to  enlighten  what  is  incomprehensible,  to  incor- 
i  porate  the  things  that  have  no  measure,  fvnd  immortalize  the 
!  things  itkvX  have  no  duration.    Tlie  dimly  seen,  momentary 
'  glance,  the  flitting  shadow  of  faint  emotion,  the  imperfect 

being  written  bj  a  master  of  the  soienoe.  I  quote  two  pafssagea,  and 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  sequel. 

*'  The  tdenUfe  men  qf  forty  centuries  have  failed  to  describe  so  accu- 
rate! j,  80  beautiful! J,  so  artisticallj,  as  Homer  did,  the  organic  elements 
constituting  the  emblems  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  waste  and  decaj 
which  these  sustain  bj  time  and  age.  All  these  Homer  understood 
better,  and  has  described  more  trutlif uUj  than  the  scientific  men  of 
forty  centuries.     .    .    . 

**  Before  I  approach  tlils  question,  permit  mo  to  make  a  few  romarlcs 
on  the  pre-historic  period  of  Greece  ;  that  era  whicli  seems  to  liave  pro- 
duced nearly  all  the  great  men. 

"  On  looking  attentively  at  the  statues  witliin  my  observation,  I  can- 
not find  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  their  sculptors 
must  have  dissected  the  liuman  fram^  and  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  human  anatomy.  They,  like  Homer,  had  discovered  Nature^s  secret, 
and  Ixsttowed  their  wliole  attention  on  the  exterior.  Tlie  exterior  they 
read  profoundly,  and  studied  deeply— tlie  living  exterior  and  tlie  ffead. 
Above  all,  they  avoided  displaying  the  dead  and  dissected  interior, 
through  the  exterior.  They  had  discovered  that  the  interior  presents 
hideous  shapes,  but  not  forms.  Men  during  the  philosophic  era  of 
Greece  saw  all  this,  each  reading  the  antique  to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 
The  man  of  genius  rediscovered  the  canon  of  the  ancient  masters,  and 
wrought  on  its  principles.  Tlie  greater  number,  as  now,  unequal  to 
this  step,  merely  imitated  and  copied  those  who  preceded  them.'* — 
Oreat  AHuU  and  Oreat  Anaiomiete.  By  R.  Knox,  BID.  London, 
Tan  Voorst,  1862. 

Respecting  the  value  of  literary  Icnowledge  in  general  as  regards  art, 
the  reader  will  also  do  well  to  meditate  on  the  following  sentences  from 
Hallam's  ''Literature  of  Europe  ;*'  remembering  at  the  same  time  what 
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linee  of  hding  tboughi^  and  all  that  by  and  through  each 
things  as  these  is  recorded  on  the  features  of  man,  and  all 
that  in  man's  person  and  actions^  and  in  the  great  natural 
worid,  is  infinite  and  wonderful ;  having  in  it  that  spirit  and 
power  which  man  may  witness^  but  not  weigh  ;  conceive,  but 
not  comprehend  ;  love,  but  not  Umit ;  and  imagine,  but  not 
define ; — this,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  aim  of  all 
DoUe  art|  we  have,  in  the  ancient  art^  by  perception  ;  and  we 
have  not,  in  the  newer  art»  by  knowledge.  Giotto  gives  it  u% 
Orcagna  gives  it  us.  Angelioo,  Memmi,  Pisano,  it  matters 
not  who, — all  simple  and  unlearned  men,  in  their  measure  and 
manner, — give  it  us ;  and  the  learned  men  that  followed  them 
give  it  us  not^  and  we,  in  our  supreme  learning,  own  ourselves 
at  this  day  farther  from  it  than  ever. 

§  zziv.  "  Nay,"  but  it  is  still  answered,  ''  this  is  because  we 

have  not  yet  brought  our  knowledge  into  right  use,  but  have 

been  seeking  to  accumulate  it^  rather  than  to  apply  it  wisely 

to  the  ends  of  art    Let  us  now  do  this,  and  we  may  achieve 

all  that  was  done  by  that  elder  ignorant  art^  and  infinitely 

more.**    No,  not  so ;  for  as  soon  as  we  try  to  put  our  knowl- 

I  edge  to  good  use,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  much  more  than 

•  we  can  use,  and  that  what  more  we  have  is  an  encumbrance. 

All  our  errors  in  this  respect  arise  from  a  gross  misconcep- 

'  tion  as  to  tlie  true  nature  of  knowledge  itself.     We  talk  of 

learned  and  ignorant  men,  as  if  there  were  a  certain  quantity 

of  knowledge,  which  to  possess  was  to  be  learned,  and  which 

I  liETe  aboTe  said,  that  **  the  root  of  all  great  art  in  Europe  is  struck  in 
Uie  thirteenth  oentury,**  and  that  the  great  time  is  from  1260  to  1850 : 

**In  Germany  the  tenth  oentury,  Leibnits  declares,  was  a  golden  age 
of  learning  compared  with  Die  thirteenth.'* 

**  The  writers  of  tliu  thirteenth  century  display  an  incredible  igno- 
rance, not  only  of  pure  idiom,  but  of  common  grammiiticul  rules." 

Tlie  fuurteeutli  century  was  '*  not  superior  to  tliu  thirteenth  in  learn- 
ing. ...  We  may  J  unity  praise  Ricliard  of  Bury  for  his  seal  in 
oollecting  books.  Uut  his  (*ru(lition  appears  crude,  his  style  indiffer- 
•nt,  and  his  thoughts  supuiliuiHl." 

I  doubt  the  superfldalness  of  the  tKotiyhU:  at  all  events,  this  is  not  a 
oharaoti<r  of  tlie  time,  tliougli  It  may  be  of  Uie  writer ;  for  iUls  would 
affect  art  mora  even  iliau  literature. 
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not  to  poflsefls  was  to  be  ignorant ;  instead  of  considering 
that  knowledge  is  infinite,  and  that  the  man  most  learned  in 
human  estimation  is  just  as  for  from  knowing  anything  as  he 
ought  to  know  it>  as  the  unlettered  peasant.  Men  are  merely 
on  a  lower  or  higher  stage  of  an  eminence,  whose  summit  is 
Qpd's  throne,  infinitely  above  all ;  and  there  is  just  as  much 
reason  for  the  wisest  as  for  the  simplest  man  being  discon- 
tented with  his  position,  as  respects  the  real  quantity  of 
knowledge  he  possesses.  And,  for  both  of  them,  the  only 
true  reasons  for  contentment  with  the  sum  of  knowledge  they 
possess  are  these :  that  it  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  need 
for  their  duty  and  happiness  in  life  ;  that  all  they  have  is 
tested  and  certain,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power ;  that  all  they 
have  is  well  in  order,  and  within  reach  when  they  need  it ; 
that  it  has  not  cost  too  much  time  in  the  getting ;  that  none 
of  it^  once  got^  has  been  lost ;  and  that  there  is  not  too  much 
to  be  easily  taken  care  of. 

§  XXV.  Consider  these  requirements  a  little,  and  the  evils 
that  result  in  our  education  and  polity  from  neglecting  them. 
Knowledge  is  mental  food,  and  is  exactly  to  the  spirit  what 
food  is  to  the  body  (except  that  tlie  spirit  needs  several  sorts 
of  food,  of  which  knowledge  is  only  one),  and  it  is  liable  to 
the  same  kind  of  misuses.  It  may  be  mixed  and  disguised 
by  art^  till  it  becomes  unwholesome ;  it  maybe  refined,  sweet- 
ened, and  made  palatable,  until  it  has  lost  all  its  power  of 
nourishment ;  and,  even  of  its  best  kind,  it  may  be  eaten  to 
surfeiting,  and  minister  to  disease  and  death. 

§  xxvL  Therefore,  witli  respect  to  knowledge,  we  are  to 
reason  and  act  exactly  as  with  respect  to  food.  We  no  more 
live  to  know,  than  we  live  to  eat  We  live  to  contemplate, 
enjoy,  aot^  adore  ;  and  we  may  know  all  that  is  to  be  known 
in  this  world,  and  what  Satan  knows  in  the  other,  vnthout 
being  able  to  do  any  of  these.  We  are  to  ask,  therefore,  firsts 
is  the  knowledge  we  would  have  fit  food  for  us,  good  and 
simple,  not  artificial  and  decorated  ?  and  secondly,  how  much 
of  it  will  enable  us  best  for  our  work ;  and  will  leave  our 
hearts  lights  and  our  eyes  clear  ?  For  no  more  than  that  is 
to  be  eaten  without  the  old  Eve-sin. 
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§  xxvn.  Obeerve,  also,  the  difference  between  tasting  knowl- 
edge, and  hoarding  it.  In  ibis  respect  it  is  also  like  food ; 
since,  in  some  measure,  the  knowledge  of  all  lueu  is  laid  up  in 
granaries^  for  future  use  ;  much  of  it  is  at  any  given  moment 
dormant^  not  fed  upon  or  enjoyed,  but  in  store.  And  by  all 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  knowledge  in  this  form  may  be 
kept  without  air  till  it  rots,  or  in  such  unthreshed  disorder  that 
it  is  of  no  use  ;  and  that,  however  good  or  orderly,  it  is  still 
only  in  being  tasted  that  it  becomes  of  use ;  and  that  men 
may  easily  starve  in  their  own  gronaiies,  men  of  science,  per- 
haps, most  of  all,  for  they  are  likely  to  seek  accumulation  of 
their  store,  rather  tlian  nourishn^ent  from  it  Yet  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  I  would  undervalue  them.  The  good  and 
great  among  them  ai*e  like  Joseph,  to  whom  all  nation9  sought 
to  buy  corn  ;  or  like  the  sower  going  forth  to  sow  beside  all 
watei*s,  sending  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass : 
only  let  us  remember  tliat  this  iu  not  all  men's  work.  We  ai*o 
not  intended  to  be  all  keepers  of  granaries,  nor  all  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  filling  of  a  storehouse ;  but  many,  nay,  most  of 
us,  ai*e  to  receive  day  by  day  our  daily  bread,  and  shall  be 
as  well  nourished  and  as  fit  for  our  labor,  and  often,  also,  fit 
for  nobler  and  more  divine  labor,  in  feeding  from  the  barrel 
of  meal  that  does  not  waste,  and  from  the  cruse  of  oil  that 
does  not  fail,  than  if  our  btuns  wore  filled  with  plenty,  and  our 
presses  burating  out  witli  now  wine. 

§  xxYiii.  It  is  for  each  man  to  find  his.  own  measure  in  this 
matter  ;  in  great  part,  also,  for  others  to  find  it  for  him,  while 
he  is  yet  a  youth.  And  the  desperate  evil  of  the  whole  Re- 
naissance system  is,  that  all  idea  of  measure  is  therein  forgot- 
ten, that  knowledge  is  thought  the  one  and  the  only  good, 
I  and  it  is  never  inquired  whether  men  ai*e  vivified  by  it  or 
I  paralyzed.  Lot  us  leave  figures.  The  i-eador  may  not  believe 
the  analogy  I  have  been  pressing  so  foi* ;  but  let  him  consider 
the  subject  in  itself,  let  him  examine  the  effect  of  knowledge 
in  his  own  heart,  and  see  whether  the  trees  of  knowledge  and 
of  Ufe  are  one  now,  any  more  than  in  Paradise.  He  must  feel 
that  the  real  animating  power  of  knowledge  is  only  in  the 
moment  of  its  being  fii*st  received,  when  it  fills  us  with  won* 
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(lor  and  joy ;  n  joy  for  whicli,  observe,  the  previous  ignorance 
is  just  OS  necessoi'y  as  the  present  knowledge.  That  man  is 
always  bappy  wbo  is  in  *the  presence  of  something  which  he 
cannot  know  to  the  full,  which  be  is  always  gomg  on  to  know. 
This  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fiuite  creature  with  di- 
vinely rooted  and  divinely  directed  intelligence;  this,  there-* 
fore,  its  happy  state, — but  observe,  a  state,  not  of  triumph 
or  joy  in  what  it  knows,  but  of  joy  rather  in  the  continual 
discovery  of  new  igpiorance,  continual  self-abasement,  contin- 
ual astonishment  .  Once  thoroughly  our  own,  the  knowledge 
ceases  to  give  us  pleasure.  It  may  be  practically  useful  to  us^ 
it  may  be  good  for  others,  or  good  for  usury  to  obtain  more  ; 
biHt)  in  itself,  once  let  it  be  thoroughly  familiar,  ond  it  is  dead. 
The  wonder  is  gone  from  it^and  all  the  fine  color  which  it  had 
when  first  we  drew  it  up  out  of  the  infinite  sea.  And  what 
does  it  matter  how  much  or  how  little  of  it  we  have  laid  aside, 
when  our  only  enjoyment  is  still  in  the  casting  of  that  deep 
sea  line?  What  does  it  matter?  Nay,  in  one  respect,  it 
'  matters  much,  and  not  to  our  advantage.  For  one  effect  of 
knowledge  is  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  imagination  and  the 
original  energy  of  tlie  whole  man :  under  the  weight  of  his 
knowledge  he  cannot  move  so  lightly  as  in  the  days  of  his 
simplicity.  Tlie  pack-horse  is  furnished  for  the  journey,  the 
war-horse  is  armed  for  war ;  but  the  freedom  of  the  field  and 
the  lightness  of  the  limb  ore  lost  for  both.  Knowledge  is,  at 
best,  the  pilgrim's  burden  or  the  soldier's  panoply,  often  a 
weariness  to  them  both :  and  the  Eenaissance  knowledge  is 
like  the  Renaissance  armor  of  plate,  binding  and  cramping  the 
human  form  ;  while  all  good  knowledge  is  like  the  crusader's 
chain  mail,  which  throws  itself  into  folds  with  the  body,  yet 
it  is  rarely  so  forged  as  that  the  clasps  and  rivets  do  not  gall 
us.  All  men  feel  this,  though  they  do  not  think  of  it,  nor 
reason  out  its  consequences.  They  look  back  to  the  days  of 
childhood  as  of  greatest  Iiappiness,  because  those  were  the 
days  of  greatest  wonder,  greatest  simplicity,  and  most  vigor- 
ous imagination.  And  the  whole  difference  between  a  man  of 
genius  and  other  men,  it  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  and 
most  troly,  is  that  the  first  remains  in  great  port  a  child,  see- 
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ing  with  the  large  eyes  of  children,  in  perpetual  wonder,  not 
conscious  of  much  knowledge,— conscious,  ratheir,  of  infinite 
ignorance,  and  yet  infinite  power  ;  a  fountain  of  eiemal  admi- 
ration, delight^  and  creative  force  within  him  meeting  the 
ocean  of  visible  and  governable  things  around  him. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  make  men,  so  far  as  we  may.  All 
are  to  be  men  of  genius  in  their  degree, — rivulets  or  rivers^  it 
does  not  matter,  so  that  the  souls  be  clear  and  pure ;  not  dead 
vralls  encompassing  dead  heaps  of  things  known  and  num- 
bered, but  running  waters  in  the  sweet  wilderness  of  things 
unnumbered  and  unknown,  conscious  only  of  the  living  banks, 
on  which  they  partly  refresh  and  partly  reflect  the  flowers, 
and  so  pass  on. 

§  loix.  Let  each  man  answer  for  himself  how  far  his  knowl- 
edge has  made  him  this,  or  how  far  it  is  loaded  upon  him  as 
the  pyramid  is  upon  the  tomb.  Let  him  consider,  also,  how 
much  of  it  has  cost  him  labor  and  time  that  might  have  been 
spent  in  healthy,  happy  action,  beneficial  to  all  mankind ; 
how  many  Uving  souls  may  have  been  left  uncomforted  and 
nnhelped  by  him,  while  his  own  eyes  were  faihng  by  the  mid- 
night lamp  ;  how  many  warm  sympathies  have  died  vdthin 
him  as  he  measured  lines  or  counted  letters ;  how  many 
draughts  of  ocean  air,  and  steps  on  mountain-turf,  and  open- 
ings of  the  highest  heaven  he  has  lost  for  his  knowledge ;  how 
much  of  Uu&t  knowledge,  so  dearly  bought^  is  now  forgotten 
or  despised,  leaving  only  the  capacity  of  wonder  less  within 
him,  and,  as  it  happens  in  a  thousand  instances,  perhaps  even 
also  the  capacity  of  devotion.  And  let  him, — if,  after  thus 
dealing  with  his  own  heart,  he  can  say  that  his  knowledge 
has  indeed  been  fruitful  to  him, — ^yet  consider  how  many 
there  are  who  have  been  foi-ced  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  mod- 
em education  into  toil  utterly  repugnant  to  their  natures,  and 
that  in  the  extreme,  until  the  whole  strength  of  the  young 
soul  was  sapped  away  ;  and  then  pronounce  with  fearhdness 
how  far,  and  in  how  many  senses,  it  may  indeed  be  true  that 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God. 

§  XXX.  Now  all  this  possibility  of  evil,  observe,  attaches  to 
knowledge  pursued  for  the  noblest  ends,  if  it  be  pursued  im- 
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prudently.  I  have  assumed,  in  spenking  of  its  effect  both  on 
men  generally  and  on  the  artist  especinlly,  that  it  "Wtis  sought 
in  the  true  love  of  it,  and  with  all  honesty  and  directness  of 
purpose.  But  this  is  granting  far  too  much  in  its  favor.  Of 
knowledge  in  general,  and  without  qualification,  it  is  said  by 
the  Aposije  that  **  it  puffeth  up  ; "  and  the  father  of  all  mod- 
em science^  !vmting  du*ectly  in  its  praise,  yet  asserts  this  dan^ 
ger  even  in  more  absolute  terms,  calling  it  a  "  venomousness  " 
in  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  itself. 

§  xxxL  There  is,  indeed,  much  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  tendencies  of  different  branches  of  knowledge  ;  it 
being  a  sure  rule  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  infe- 
rior, nugatory,  or  limited  in  scope,  tlieir  power  of  feeding 
pride  is  greater.  Thus  philology,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the 
other  sciences  of  the  schools,  being  for  the  most  pai*t  ridicu- 
lous and  trifling,  have  so  pestilent  an  effect  upon  those  wh6  are 
devoted  to  them,  that  their  students  cannot  conceive  of  any 
higher* sciences  than  these,  but  fancy  that  all  education  ends 
in  the  knowledge  of  words  :  but  the  true  and  great  sciences, 
•  more  especially  natural  history,  make  men  gentle  and  modest 
in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  their  apprehension,  and  just 
perception  of  the  infinitencss  of  the  things  they  can  never 
know.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  principal  lesson  we 
are  intended  to  be  taught  by  the  book  of  Job ;  for  there  God 
has  thrown  open  to  us  the  heart  of  a  man  most  just  and  holy, 
and  apparently  perfect  in  all  things  possible  to  human  nature 
except  himiility.  For  this  he  is  tried :  and  we  are  shown 
that  no  suffering,  no  self-examination,  however  honest,  how- 
ever stem,  no  searching  out  of  the  heart  by  its  own  bitterness, 
is  enough  to  convince  man  of  bis  nothingness  before  Gk>d ; 
but  that  the  sight  of  Qod's  creation  will  do  it.  For,  when  the 
Deity  himself  has  willed  to  end  the  temptation,  and  to  ac- 
complish in  Job  that  for  which  it  was  sent,  He  does  not 
Touchsafe  to  reason  with  him,  still  less  does  He  overwhelm 
him  vrith  terror,  or  confound  him  by  laying  open  before  his 
eyes  the  book  of  hi»  iniquities  He  opens  before  him  only 
ihe  arch  of  the  dayspring,  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep ;  and 
amidst  the  coTert  of  the  reeds,  and  on  Uio  heaving  waves,  He 
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bids  him  watch  the  kings  of  the  children  of  pride, — "  Behold 
now  BeliemoUi,  wliich  I  made  with  thee :"  And  the  work  is  done. 

§  XXXII.  Thus,  if,  I  repeat,  there  is  any  on^  lesson  in  the 
whole  book  which  stands  forth  more  definitely  than  another, 
it  is  this  of  the  holy  and  humbling  influence  of  natural  science 
on  the  human  heart  And  yet,  even  here,  it  is  not  ^e  science, 
but  the  perception,  to  which  the  good  is  owing  ;  and  the  nat- 
ural sciences  may  become  as  harmful  as  any  otliers,  when  they 
lose  tliemsolves  in  classification  and  catalogue-making.  Still, 
the  principal  danger  is  with  the  sciences  of  words  and  meth- 
ods ;  and  it  was  exactly  into  those  sciences  that  the  whole 
energy  of  men  during  the  Renaissance  period  was  thrown. 
They  discovered  suddenly  that  the  world  for  ten  centuries  hod 
been  living  in  an  ungrammatical  manner,  and  they  made  it 
forthwith  the  end  of  human  existence  to  be  grammatical  And 
it  mattered  Uioiiceforth  nothing  what  was  said,  or  what  was 
done,  so  only  that  it  was  said  with  scholarship,  and  done  with 
system.  Falsehood  in  a  Ciceronian  dialect  had  no  opposers ; 
truth  in  patois  no  Hsteners.  A  Roman  phrase  was  thought 
woiih  any  number  of  Qothic  facta  The  sciences  ceased  at 
once  to  be  anything  more  than  different  kinds  of  grammars, — 
grammar  of  language,  gnmunar  of  logic,  gi*ainmar  of  ethics, 
grammar  of  art ;  and  the  tongue,  wit,  and  invention  of  the 
human  race  were  supposed  to  have  found  their  utmost  and 
most  divine  mission  in  syntax  and  syllogism,  perspective  and 
five  orders. 

Of  such  knowledge  as  this,  nothing  but  pride  could  come  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  have  called  the  fii*st  mental  characteristic  of 
the  Renaissance  schools,  the  "  pride  "  of  science.  If  they  had 
reached  any  science  worth  the  name,  they  might  have  loved 
it ;  but  of  the  paltry  knowledge  tliey  possessed,  they  could 
only  be  proud.  There  was  not  anything  in  it  capable  of  be- 
ing loved.  Anatomy,  indeed,  then  firat  mode  a  subject  of 
accurate  study,  is  a  ti*ue  science,  but  not  so  attractive  as  to 
enhst  the  affections  strongly  on  its  side :  and  therefore,  like 
its  moaner  sisters,  it  became  mei'ely  a  groiuid  for  pride  ;  and 
the  one  main  purpose  of  the  Renaissance  oi'tists,  in  all  their 
work,  was  to  show  how  much  they  knew. 
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§  xxxm.  There  were,  of  course,  noble  exceptions ;  but 
cliiefly  belonging  io  the  earliest  periods  of  the  BenaissancOy 
when  its  teaching  had  not  yet  produced  its  full  effect.  Ba- 
phael,  Leonardo,  and  Michael  Angelo  were  all  trained  in  the 
old  school ;  they  all  had  masters  who  knew  the  true  ends  of 
ai't)  and  had  reached  them  ;  masters  nearly  as  great  as  they 
were  themselves,  but  imbued  with  the  old  religious  and  ear- 
nest spirit,  which  their  disciples  receiving  from  them,  and 
drinking  at  the  same  time  deeply  from  all  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  opened  in  their  day,  became  the  world's  wonders. 
Then  the  dull  wondering  world  believed  that  their  greatness 
rose  out  of  their  new  knowledge,  instead  of  out  of  that  ancient 
\  religious  root»  in  which  to  abide  was  life^  from  which  to  be  sev- 
<  ered  was  annihilation.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  they  have 
tried  to  produce  Michael  Angelos  and  Leonardos  by  teaching 
the  barren  sciences,  and  still  have  mourned  and  marvelled 
that  no  more  Michael  Angelos  came ;  not  perceiving  that  those 
great  Fathers  were  only  able  to  receive  6uch  nourishment  be- 
cause they  were  rooted  on  the  rock  of  all  ages,  and  that  our 
scientific  teaching,  nowadays,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  assiduous  watering  of  trees  whose  stems  are  cut  througli. 
Nay,  I  have  even  granted  too  much  in  saying  that  tliose  groat 
men  were  able  to  receive  pure  nourishment  from  the  sciences  ; 
for  my  own  conviction  is,  and  I  know  it  to  be  shared  by  most 
of  those  who  love  Raphael  truly, — that  he  painted  best  when 
he  knew  least.  Michael  Angelo  was  betrayed,  again  and 
again,  into  such  vain  and  offensive  exhibition  of  his  anatomical 
knowledge  as,  to  this  day,  renders  his  higher  powers  indis- 
cernible by  the  greater  part  of  men  ;  and  Leonardo  fretted 
his  life  away  in  engineering,  so  that  tliere  is  hai'dly  a  picture 
left  to  bear  his  name.  But,  with  rd^pect  to  all  who  followed, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  science  th^y  possessed  was 
utterly  harmful ;  serving  merely  to  draw  away  their  hearts  at 
once  from  the  purposes  of  art  and  the  power  of  nature,  and 
to  make,  out  of  the  canvas  and  marble,  nothing  more  than 
materials  for  the  exhibition  of  petty  dexterity  and  useless 
knowledge. 
^  xxj/v.  It  IB  sometimes  amusing  to  watch  the  natve  and 
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childish  way  in  which  this  vanity  is  shown.  For  instance, 
when  perspective  was  first  invented,  the  world  thought  it  a 
mighty  discoveiy,  and  the  greatest  men  it  had  in  it  were  as 
proud  of  knowing  that  retiring  lines  converge,  as  if  all  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  had  been  compressed  into  a  vanishing 
point  And,  accordingly,  it  became  nearly  impossible  for  any 
one  to  paint  a  Nativity,  but  he  must  turn  the  stable  and  man- 
ger into  a  Ck>rinthian  arcade,  in  order  to  show  his  knowledge 
of  perspective ;  and  half  the  best  architecture  of  the  time, 
instead  of  bqing  adorned  with  historical  sculpture,  as  of  old, 
was  set  forth  with  bas-relief  of  minor  corridors  and  galleries, 
thrown  into  perspective 

Now  that  perspective  can  be  taught  to  any  schoolboy  in  a 
week,  we  can  smile  at  this  vanity.  But  the  fact  is,  that  all 
pride  in  knowledge  is  precisely  as  ridiculous,  whatever  its 
kind,  or  whatever  its  degree.  There  is»  indeed,  nothing  of 
which  man  has  any  light  to  be  proud ;  but  the  very  last  thing 
of  which,  with  any  show  of  reason,  he  can  make  his  boast  is 
his  knowledge,  except  only  that  infinitely  small  portion  of  it 
which  he  has  discovered  for  himself.  For  what  is  there  to  be 
more  proud  of  in  receiving  a  piece  of  knowledge  from  another 
person,  than  in  receiving  a  piece  of  money  ?  Beggars  should 
not  be  proud,  whatever  kind  of  alms  they  receive.  Knowl- 
edge is  like  current  coin.  A  man  may  have  some  right  to  be 
proud  of  possessing  it,  if  he  has  worked  for  the  gold  of  it, 
and  assayed  it,  and  stamj^eil  it»  so  that  it  may  be  received  of 
all  men  as  true ;  or  earned  it  fairly,  being  already  assayed : 
but  if  he  has  done  none  of  these  things,  but  only  had  it  thrown 
in  his  fiice  by  a  passer-by,  what  cause  has  he  to  be  proud  ? 
And  though,  in  this  mendicant  fashion,  he  had  heaped 
together  the  wealth  of  Croesus,  would  pride  any  more,  for 
tiiis,  become  him,  as,  in  some  sort,  it  becomes  the  man  who 
has  labored  for  his  fortune,  however  small  ?  So,  if  a  man  tells 
me  the  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth,  have  I  any  cause  for  pride 
in  knowing  it?  or,  if  any  multitude  of  men  tell  me  any  num- 
ber of  things,  heaping  all  their  wealth  of  knowledge  upon  nie, 
have  I  any  reason  to  be  proud  under  the  heap  ?  And  is  not 
neai*ly  all  the  knowledge  of  which  we  boast  in  these  days 
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cast  upon  its  in  this  dishonorable  way  ;  worked  for.  by  other 
men,  proved  by  them,  and  then  forced  \x\io\\  us,  even  against 
our  wills,  and  beaten  into  us  in  dur  youth,  before  we  have  the 
wit  even  to  know  if  it  be  good  or  not  ?  (Mark  the  distinction 
between  knowledge  and  thought)  Truly,  a  noble  possession 
to  be  proud  of  1  Be  assured,  there  is  no  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  man's  mind  which  he  has  a  right  to  exult  in,  but  that 
which  he  has  hewn  and  fashioned  for  himsell  He  who  has 
built  himself  a  hut  on  a  desert  heath,  and  cai*ved  his  bed,  and 
table,  and  cliair  out  of  the  nearest  forest,  may  have  some  right 
to  take  pride  in  the  appliances  of  his  naiTow  chamber,  as 
assuredly  he  will  have  joy  in  them.  But  the  man  who  has 
had  a  pidace  built,  and  adorned,  and  furnished  for  him,  mtfy, 
indeed,  have  many  advantages  above  the  otlier,  but  he  has  no 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  upholsterer's  skill ;  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  if  he  has  half  the  joy  in  his  couches  of  ivory  that'the  other 
will  have  in  his  pallet  of  pine. 

§  XXXV.  And  observe  how  we  feel  this,  in  the  kind  of  re- 
spect we  pay  to  such  knowledge  as  we  are  indeed  capable  of 
estimating  the  value  of.  When  it  is  our  own,  and  new  to  us, 
we  cannot  judge  of  it ;  but  let  it  be  another's  also,  and  long 
familiar  to  us,  and  see  what  value  we  set  on  it  Consider  how 
we  regard  a  schoolboy,  fresh  from  his  term's  labor.  If  he 
begin  to  display  his  newly  acquired  small  knowledge  to  us, 
and  plume  himself  thereupon,  how  soon  do  we  silence  him 
with  contempt  I  But  it  is  not  so  if  the  schoolboy  begins  to 
feel  or  see  anything.  In  the  strivings  of  his  soul  within  him 
he  is  our  equal ;  in  his  power  of  sight  and  thought  he  stands 
separate  from  us,  and  may  be  a  greater  than  we.  Wo  are  ready 
to  hear  him  forthwith.  "  Tou  saw  that  ?  you  felt  that  ?  No 
matter  for  yoiu*  being  a  child ;  let  us  hear." 

§  xxxvL  Consider  that  every  generation  of  men  stands  in 
this  relation  to  its  successors.  It  is  as  the  schoolboy:  the 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  proudest  will  be  as  the  alphabet  to 
those  who  follow.  It  had  better  make  no  noise  about  its 
knowledge ;  a  time  will  come  when  its  utmost,  in  that  kind, 
will  be  food  for  scorn.  Poor  fools !  was  that  all  they  knew  ? 
and  behold  how  proud  they  were  t    But  what  we  %ee  and  feel 
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will  never  be  mocked  at  All  men  will  be  thankful  to  us  for 
telling  them  that  "  Indeed  I  "  tliey  will  say,  <*  they  felt  that 
in  their  day  ?  saw  that*?  Would  Qod  we  may  be  like  them, 
before  we  go  to  the  home  where  sight  and  thought  ore  not  1 " 

This  unhappy  and  childish  pride  in  knowledge,  then,  was 
the  fii*st  constituent  element  of  the  Renaissance  mind,  and  it 
was  enough,  of  itself,  to  have  cast  it  into  swift  decline :  but  it 
was  aided  by  another  form  of  pride,  which  was  above  called 
the  Pride  of  State  ;  and  which  we  have  next  to  examine. 

§  xxxviL  n.  PuiuB  OF  State.  It  was  noticed  in  the  second 
volume  of  ''Modem  Pointers,"  p.  314,  that  the  principle 
which  had  most  power  in  retarding  the  modem  school  of 
portraiture  was  its  constant  expression  of  individual  vanity  and 
piide.  And  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  one 
of  the  readiest  and  commonest  ways  in  which  the  painter  min- 
isters to  this  vanity,  is  by  inti*oducing  the  j)ede8tal  or  shaft  of 
a  column,  or  bohio  fnigmont,  howovor  simple,  of  llunoissanoe 
architecture,  in  the  background  of  the  porti*ait.  And  this  is 
not  merely  because  such  ai'chitecture  is  bolder  or  grander 
tlrnn,  in  general,  that  of  the  apartments  of  a  private  house. 
No  other  architecture  would  produce  the  same  effect  in  tlio 
same  degree.  The  richest  Gothic,  the  most  massive  Norman, 
would  not  produce  the  same  sense  of  exaltation  as  the  simple 
and  meagi*e  lines  of  the  Keuoissauce. 

g  xxxviiL  And  if  we  think  over  tliis  matter  a  little,  we 
shall  soon  feel  that  in  those  meagi'o  lines  there  is  indeed  an 
expression  of  aristoei*acy  in  its  woi-ut  charaGtci*s  ;  coldness, 
perfectness  of  training,  incapability  of  emotion,  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  weakness  of  lower  men,  blank,  hopeless,  haughty 
self-sufficiency.  All  these  chai*actei*s  are  written  in  the  Re- 
naissance ai'chitecture  as  plainly  as  if  they  were  graven  on  it 
in  words.  For,  observe,  all  other  architectures  have  somctliing 
in  them  that  common  men  can  enjoy ;  some  concession  to  the 
simplicities  of  humanity,  scmie  daily  bread  for  the  hunger  of 
the  multitude.  Quaint  fancy,  rich  ornament,  bright  color, 
sometliuig  that  shows  a  symi>athy  with  men  of  ordinary  minds 
and  heartsj  and  this  wi-ought  out,  at  least  in  the  Gothic,  with 
a  rudeness  showing  that  the  workman  did  not  mind  exxx)sing 
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his  oWn  ignoranco  if  he  could  pleoso  others.  Bnt  the  Renais- 
sance is  exactly  the  contrary  of  all  this.  It  is  rigid,  cold,  in- 
human ;  incapable  of  glowing,  of  stooping,  of  conceding  for 
an  instant  Whatever  excellence  it  has  is  refined,  high- 
trained,  and  deeply  erudite  ;  a  kind  which  the  architect  well 
knows  no  common  mind  can  taste.  He  proclaims  it  to  us 
aloud.  **  Tou  cannot  feel  my  work  unless  you  study  Yitru- 
yius.  I  will  give  you  no  gay  color,  no  pleasant  sculpture, 
nothing  to  make  you  happy  ;  for  I  am  a  learned  man.  All 
the  pleasure  you  can  have  in  anything  I  do  is  in  its  proud 
breeding,  its  rigid  formalism,  its  perfect  finish,  its  cold  tran- 
quillity. I  do  not  work  for  the  vulgar,  only  for  the  men  of 
the  a<»demy  and  the  court" 

§  XXXIX.  And  the  instinct  of  the  world  felt  this  in  a  moment 
In  the  new  precision  and  accurate  law  of  the  classical  forms, 
they  perceived  sometliing  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  setting 
forth  of  state  in  an  appalling  manner  :  Princes  delighted  in  it^ 
and  oourtier&  The  Gk>thic  was  good  for  God's  worship,  but 
this  was  good  for  man's  worship.  The  Gothic  had  fellowship 
witli  all  hearts,  and  was  universal,  like  nature  :  it  could  frame 
a  temple  for  the  x>raycr  of  nations,  or  shrink  into  the  poor 
man's  winding  stair.  But  hero  was  an  architecture  that  would 
not  shrink,  that  had  in  it  no  submission,  no  mercy.  The 
proud  princes  and  lords  rejoiced  in  it  It  was  full  of  insult  to 
the  poor  in  its  every  line.  It  would  not  be  built  of  the  ma- 
terials at  the  poor  man's  hand ;  it  would  not  roof  itself  with 
thatch  or  shingle,  and  black  oak  beams  ;  it  would  not  wall  itself 
with  rough  stone  or  brick ;  it  would  not  pierce  itself  with 
small  windows  where  they  were  needed  ;  it  would  not  niche 
itself  wherever  there  was  room  for  it  in  the  street  comers. 
It  would  be  of  hewn  stone ;  it  would  have  its  windows  and 
its  doors,  and  its  stairs  and  its  pillars,  in  lordly  order,  and  of 
stately  size ;  it  would  have  its  vrings  and  its  corridors,  and  its 
halls  and  its  gardens,  as  if  all  the  earth  were  its  own.  And 
the  rugged  cottages  of  the  mountaineers,  and  the  fantastio 
streets  of  the  laboring  burgher  were  to  be  thrust  out  of  its 
way,  as  of  a  lower  species. 

§  XL.  It  IS  to  be  noted  also,  that  it  ministered  as  much  to 
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luxniy  M  to  prida  Not  to  famirf  ol  the  %j%  tbai  is  a  holy 
InxoTf ;  Nature  mmiiiten  to  that  in  her  painted  meadowy 
and  flcolptured  f ufeeta^  and  gilded  hea^eiia ;  the  Gothic  builder 
miniatered  to  thai  in  hia  twisted  tneeriei^  and  deep-wroaght 
foliage,  end  burning  caaementa  The  dead  Boieinneiite  drew 
back  into  its  earthlineaB^  out  of  all  thai  waa  warm  and  heafenly ; 
back  into  its  (Hide,  oniof  all  thai  waa  simple  and  kind ;  bade 
into  its  etatelinesB,  ooi  of  all  thai  waa  impnbife,  reverent^  and 
gaj.  Bat  it  understood  the  luxury  of  the  body ;  the  terraced 
and  scented  and  grottoed  garden,  with  its  trickling  fonntaina 
and  slumbrous  shades ;  the  qiacious  hall  and  lengthened  cor- 
ridor for  the  summer  heai  ;  the  weU-doaed  windows^  and  per- 
fect fittings  and  furniture,  for  defence  against  the  cold ;  and 
the  soft  picture,  and  frescoed  wall  and  roo^  coTered  with  the 
last  lasdyiousness  of  F^iganism ; — this  is  understood  and  poa- 
aosBod  to  the  full,  and  still  possessesL  This  is  the  kind  of  do- 
mestic architecture  on  whidi  we  pride  ourselves^  even  to  thia 
day,  as  an  infinite  and  honorable  adnmce  from  the  rough 
habits  of  our  ancestors ;  from  the  time  when  the  king's  floor 
was  strewn  with  rushes^  and  the  tapestries  swayed  before  the 
searcliing  wind  in  the  baron's  halL 

§  XLL  Let  us  hear  two  stories  of  those  rougher  times. 

At  the  debate  of  King  Edwin  with  his  courtiers  and  priests^ 
whether  he  ought  to  receive  the  Ooepel  preached  to  him  by 
Paulinu8»  one  of  his  nobles  spoke  as  follows  : 

*'  The  present  life,  O  king  I  weighed  with  the  time  that  is 
unknown,  seems  to  me  like  tlua  When  you  are  sitting  at  a 
feast  with  your  earls  and  thanes  in  winter  time,  and  the  fire  is 
lighted,  and  the  hall  is  warmed,  and  it  rains  and  snows,  and 
the  storm  i#  loud  without^  there  comes  a  sparrow,  and  flies 
through  the  house.  It  comes  in  at  one  door  and  goes  out  at 
the  other.  While  it  is  within,  it  is  not  touched  by  the  win- 
ter's storm  ;  but  it  is  but  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  for  from 
winter  it  comes  and  to  winter  it  returns.  So  also  this  life  of 
man  ondureth  for  a  little  space;  what  goes  before  or  what 
follows  after,  we  know  not  Wlierefore,  if  this  new  lore  bring 
anything  more  certain,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  follow  it"  * 
^  (.'Uurion'B  •*  Karl/  Kiiglljai  CliuroU."    Loudou,  lb40. 
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That  could  not  have  happened  in  a  BonaisBance  building. 
Tlie  bird  could  not  have  dashed  in  from  the  cold  into  the  heat, 
and  from  the  heat  back  again  into  the  storm.  It  would  have  had 
to  come  up  a  flight  of  marble  stairs,  and  through  seven  or  eight 
antechambers ;  and  so,  if  it  had  ever  made  its  way  into  the 
presence  chamber,  out  again  through  loggias  and  corridors 
innumerable.  And  the  truth  which  the  bird  brought  with  it., 
fresh  from  heaven,  has,  in  like  manner,  to  make  its  way  to  the 
Beuaissance  mind  tlu'ough  many  antechambers,  hardly,  and 
as  a  despised  thing,  if  at  all 

§  xuL  Hear  another  story  of  those  early  times. 

The  king  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  at  the  siege  of 
Asshur,  or  Arsur,  gave  audience  to  some  emirs  from  Samaria, 
and  Naplous.  They  found  him  seated  on  the  ground  on  a 
sack  of  straw.  They  expressing  surprise,  Godfrey  answered 
them :  "  May  not  the  earth,  out  of  which  we  came,  and 
which  is  to  be  our  dwelling  after  death,  serve  us  for  a  seat 
during  life  ?  *' 

It  is  long  since  such  a  throne  has  been  set  in  the  reception- 
chambers  of  Christendom,  or  such  an  answer  heard  from  the 
lips  of  a  king. 

Thus  the  Renaissance  spirit  became  base  both  in  its  absti- 
nence and  its  indulgence.  Base  in  its  abstinence  ;  curtailing 
the  bright  and  playful  wealth  of  form  and  thought,  which 
filled  the  architecture  of  the  earlier  ages  with  sources  of  de- 
light for  their  hardy  spirit,  pure,  simple,  and  yet  rich  as  the 
fretwork  of  flowers  and  moss,  watered  by  some  strong  and 
stainless  mountain  stream  :  and  base  in  its  indulgence  ;  as  it 
granted  to  the .  body  what  it  withdrew  from  the  heart,  and 
exhausted,  in  smoothing  the  pavement  for  the  painless  feet, 
and  softening  the  pillow  for  the  sluggish  brain,  tlie  powers  of 
art  which  once  had  hewn  rough  ladders  into  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  set  up  the  stones  by  which  they  rested  for  houses 
of  God. 

§  XLUi.  And  just  in  proportion  as  this  courtly  sensuality 

lowered  the  real  nobleness  of  the  men  whom  birth  or  fortune 

raised  above  their  fellows,  rose  their  estimate   of  their  own 

dignity,  together  with  the   insolence  and  imkindness  of  its 

Vol.  I1L~6 
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ezpreaaion,  and  the  grossnoBB  of  ike  flattery  with  which  it 
was  fed.  Pride  is  indeed  the  first  and  the  last  among  the  sins 
of  men,  and  there  is  no  age  of  the  world  in  which  it  has  not 
been  unveiled  in  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
But  there  was  never  in  any  form  of  slavexy,  or  of  feudal  su- 
premacy, a  forgetfulness  so  total  of  the  common  majesty  of 
the  human  soul,  and  of  the  brotherly  kindness  due  from  man 
to  man,  as  in  the  aristocratic  follies  in  the  Renaissance.  I 
have  not  space  to  follow  out  this  most  interesting  and  exten- 
sive subject ;  but  here  is  a  single  and  very  curious  example 
of  the  kind  of  flattery  with  which  architectural  teaching  was 
mingled  when  addressed  to  the  men  of  rank  of  the  day. 

§  xuv.  In  St  Mark's  library  there  is  a  very  curious  Latin 
manuscript  of  the  twpnty-five  books  of  Avendinus,  a  Floren- 
tine architect^  upon  the  principles  of  his  art  The  book  v^as 
vrritten  in  or  about  1460,  and  translated  into  Latin,  and  richly 
illuminated  for  Ck>rvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  about  1483.  I 
extract  from  the  third  book  the  following  passage  on  the 
nature  of  stone&  "  As  there  are  three  genera  of  men, — that 
is  to  say,  nobles,  men  of  the  middle  classes,  and  rustics, — so 
it  appears  that  there  are  of  sioue&  For  the  marbles  and  com- 
mon stones  of  which  we  have  s^^ken  above,  set  forth  the  rus- 
ticsL  The  porphyries  and  alabasters,  and  the  other  harder 
stones  of  mingled  quality,  represent  the  middle  classes,  if  we 
are  to  deal  in  comparisons :  and  by  means  of  these  the  an- 
cients adorned  their  temples  with  incrustations  and  ornaments 
in  a  magnificent  manner.  And  after  these  come  the  chalce- 
donies and  sardonyxes,  &a,  which  are  so  transparent  that 
there  can  be  seen  no  spot  in  them.*  Thus  men  endowed 
with  nobility  lead  a  life  in  which  no  spot  can  be  found." 

Canute  or  CcBur  de  Lion  (I  name  not  €k>dfrey  or  St  Louis) 
would  have  dashed  their  sceptres  against  tlie  lips  of  a  man 
who  should  have  dared  to  utter  to  them  flattery  such  as  this. 

^  **QuibuB  nullA  mAouU  inosi  qn»  Don  cernAtnr.  lU  viri  DobiliUte 
pnediii  earn  TiUm  iwrAgant  oui  uulU  uoUpoisU  iuTiri.'*  The  first  veil- 
Uinotf  in  Hu^rally,  '*  iu  which  ihero  U  iio  bihiI  that  waj  not  be  aettu.** 
Bui  I  imagiutt  the  n  liUir  inMUit  it  an  I  liAVtf  put  it  iu  Ui«  toxt,  ulae  hit 
oompariMm  doea  not  bold. 
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But  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  rendered  and  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  tempers  which  delighted  in  it 
necessarily  took  pleasure  also  in  every  vulgar  or  false  means, 
of  taking  worldly  superiority.  And  among  such  false  means 
largeness  of  scale  in  the  dwelling-house  was  of  course  one  of 
the  easiest  and  most  direct.  All  persons,  however  senseless 
or  dull,  could  appreciate  size :  it  required  some  exertion  of 
intelligence  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  quaint  carving  of 
the  Gk>thic  times,  but  none  to  perceive  that  one  heap  of  stones 
was  higher  than  another.*  And  therefore,  while  in  the  exe- 
cution and  manner  of  work  the  Renaissance  builders  zealously 
vindicated  for  themselves  the  attribute  of  cold  and  superior 
learning,  they  appealed  for  such  approbation  as  they  needed 
from  the  multitude,  to  the  lowest  possible  standard  of  taste  ; 
and  while  the  older  workman  lavished  his  labor  on  the  minute 
niche  and  narrow  casement^  on  the  doorways  no  higher  than 
the  head,  and  the  contracted  angles  of  the  turreted  chamber, 
the  Renaissance  builder  spared  such  cost  and  toil  in  his  detail, 
that  ho  might  spend  it  in  bringing  larger  stones  from  a 
distance ;  and  restricted  himself  to  rustication  and  five  orders^ 
that  he  might  load  tlie  ground  with  colossal  piers,  and  raise 
an  ambitious  barrenness  of  architecture,  as  inanimate  as  it 
was  gigantic,  above  the  feasts  and  follies  of  the  powerful  or  the 
rich.  The  Titanic  insanity  extended  itself  also  into  ecclesias- 
tical design  :  the  principal  church  in  Italy  was  built  with  little 
idea  of  any  other  admirableness  than  that  which  was  to  result 
from  its  being  huge  ;  and  the  religious  impressions  of  those 
who  ^nter  it  are  to  this  day  supposed  to  be  dependent,  in  a 
,  great  degree,  on  their  discovering  that  they  cannot  span  the 
thumbs  of  the  statues  which  sustain  the  vessels  for  holy 
water. 

§  XLV.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  an  arcbitectpre  which 
thus  appealed  not  less  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  dulness  than 

*  Observe,  however,  that  the  mugnitnde  spoken  of  here  and  in  the 
foUowing  passages,  is  the  finished  and  polished  magnitude  songht  for 
the  sake  of  pomp :  not  the  rough  magnitude  sought  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
limity; respecting  which  see  the  *' Seven  Lamps,"  chap.  iii.  %  5,  6, 
and  8. 
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to  the  subtlest  pride  of  learning,  rapidly  found  aooeptanoe 
with  a  large  body  of  mankind ;  and  how  the  spacious  pomp 
of  the  new  manner  of  design  came  to  be  eagerly  adopted  by 
the  luxurious  aristocracies,  not  only  of  Venice,  but  of  the 
other  countiies  of  Ohiistendom,  now  gradually  gathering 
themselves  into  that  insolent  and  festering  isolation,  against 
which  the  cry  of  the  poor  sounded  hourly  in  more  ominous 
unison,  bursting  at  hust  into  thunder  (mai'k  where, — fiivt 
among  tlie  planted  walks  and  plashing  fountains  of  the  palace 
wherein  the  Renaissance  luxuiy  attained  its  utmost  height  in 
Europe,  Versailles)  ;  that  cry,  mingling  so  n\uch  piteousnesa 
with  its  wrath  and  indignation,  *'  Our  soul  is  fiUed  with  the 
scornful  repi*oof  of  the  wealthy,  and  with  the  despitefulnees 
of  the  proud." 

§  ZLYL  But  of  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject 
presented  by  the  vaiious  arts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  none  is 
so  interesting  or  so  conclusive  as  that  deduced  from  its  tombSi 
For,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  pride  of  life  became  more 
insolent^  the  fear  of  death  became  more  servile  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  in  which  the  men  of  early  and  later 
days  adorned  the  sepulchre,  confesses  a  still  greater  difference 
in  their  manner  of  regaiding  death.  To  tliose  he  came  as  the 
comforter  and  the  friend,  rest  in  his  right  hand,  hope  in  his  left ; 
to  these  as  tlie  hiuuiliaior,  the  spoiler,  and  the  avenger.  And, 
therefore,  we  find  the  diu'ly  tombs  at  once  simple  and  lovely 
in  adornment,  severe  and  solemn  in  their  expression  ;  confess- 
ing the  power,  and  accepting  the  peace,  of  death,  openly  and 
joyfully  ;  and  in  all  their  symbols  marking  that  the  £ope  of 
resurrection  lay  only  in  Ohrist's  righteousness  ;  signed  always 
with  this  simple  utterance  of  the  dead,  <'  I  will  lay  me  down 
in  peace,  and  take  my  rest ;  for  it  is  thou,  Lord,  only  that 
makest  me  dwell  in  safety."  But  the  tombs  of  the  later  ages 
are  a  ghastly  struggle  of  mean  pride  and  miserable  terror : 
the  one  mustering  the  statues  of  the  Virtues  about  the  tomb, 
disguising  the  sarcophagus  with  dehcate  sculpture,  polishing 
tlie  false  periods  of  the  elaborate  epitaph,  and  filling  with 
siiniucd  animation  the  features  of  the  i>ortrait  statue ;  and 
the  other  suuimuuiug  uudenioath,  out  of  the  niche  or  from 
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behind  the  curtain,  the  frowning  skull,  or  soy tlied  skeleton,  or 
some  other  more  terrible  image  of  the  enemy  in  whoso  defi- 
ance the  whiteness  of  the  sepulchre  hod  been  set  to  shine 
above  the  whiteness  of  the  ashes. 

§  XLviL  This  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  sepulchral 
monuments  were  designed,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  has  been  common  to  the  whole  of  Europe.' 
But,  as  Venice  is  in  other  respects  the  centre  of  the  Renais- 
sance system,  so  also  she  exhibits  this  change  in  the  manner 
of  the  sepulchral  monument  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
calculated  to  teach  us  its  true  character.  For  the  severe 
guard  which,  in  earlier  times,  she  put  upon  every  tendency  to 
personal  pomp  and  ambition,  renders  the  tombs  of  her  ancient 
monarchs  as  remarkable  for  modesty  and  simplicity  as  for 
their  religious  feeling ;  so  that,  in  this  respect^  ihey  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  more  costly  monu- 
ments erected  at  the  same  periods  to  the  kings  or  nobles  of 
other  European  states.  In  later  times,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  piety  of  the  Venetians  diminished,  their  pride  overleaped 
all  limits,  and  the  tombs  which  in  recent  epochs,  were  erected 
for  men  who  had  lived  only  to  impoverish  or  disgrace  the 
state,  were  as  much  more  magnificent  than  those  contempora- 
neously erected  for  the  nobles  of  Europe,  as  the  monuments 
for  the  great  Doges  had  been  humbler.  Wlien,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  reflect  that  the  art  of  sculpture,  considered  as 
expressive  of  emotion,  vtras  at  a  low  ebb  in  Venice  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  th&t  in  the  seventeenth  she  took  the  lead 
in  Italy  in  luxurious  work,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  chain  of 
examples  through  which  the  change  of  feeling  is  expressed, 
must  present  more  remarkable  extremes  here  than  it  can  in 
any  other  city ;  extremes  so  startling  that  their  impressive- 
nem  cannot  be  diminished,  while  their  intelligibility  is  greatly 
increased,  by  the  large  number  of  intermediate  types  which 
have  fortunately  been  preserved. 

It  would,  hbwever,  too  much  weary  the  general  reader  if, 
without  illustrations,  I  were  to  endeavor  to  lead  him  step  by 
step  through  the  aisles  of  Si  John  and  Paul ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  slight  notice  of  those  features  in 
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sepulchral  architecture  generally  which  are  especially  illustra- 
tive of  the  matter  at  present  in  hand,  and  point  out  the  order 
in  which,  if  possible,  the  traveller  should  visit  the  tombs  in 
Venice,  so  as  to  be  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  lessons  they  convey. 

§  ZLvin.  I  have  not  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  modes 
of  entombment  or  memorial  in  the  earUest  ages  of  Ohristianity 
as  would  justify  me  in  making  any  general  statement  respect- 
ing them  :  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  perfect  type  of  a  Oluis- 
tian  tomb  was  not  developed  until  towaixl  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, sooner  or  later  according  to  the  civilization  of  each 
country ;  that  perfect  type  consisting  in  the  raised  and  per- 
feoUy  visible  sarcophagus  of  stone,  bearing  upon  it  a  recum- 
bent figure,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  canopy.  Before  that 
type  was  entirely  developed,  and  in  tlie  moi-e  ordinary  tombs 
contemporary  with  it,  wo  find  tlic  simple  sarcophagus,  often 
with  only  a  ix)ugh  block  of  stone  for  its  lid,  sometimes  with  a 
low-gabled  lid  like  a  cottage  i*oof,  derived  from  Egyptian 
forms,  and  bearing,  either  on  the  sides  or  the  lid,  at  least  a 
sculpture  of  the  cross,  and  sometimes  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  and  date  of  erection  of  the  tomb.  In  more  elabo- 
rate examples  rich  figure-sculpture  is  gradually  introduced  ; 
and  in  the  perfect  period  tlie  sarcophagus,  even  when  it  does 
not  bear  any  recumbent  figure,  has  generally  a  rich  sculpture 
on  its  sides  representing  an  angel  presenting  the  dead,  in 
person  and  dress  4is  he  hved,  to  Christ  or  to  the  Madonna, 
with  lateral  figures,  sometimes  of  saints,  sometimes — as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  at  Dijon — of  mourners ;  but 
in  Venice  almost  always  representing  the  Annunciation,  the 
angel  being  placed  at  one  angle  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  the 
Madonna  at  the  other.  The  canopy,  in  a  very  simple  four- 
square form,  or  as  an  arch  over  a  recess,  is  added  above  the 
sarcophagus,  long  before  the  life-size  recumbent  figure  appears 
resting  upon  it  By  the  time  that  the  sculptors  had  acquired 
skill  enough  to  give  much  expression  to  this  figure,  the  canopy 
attains  an  exquisite  symmetry  and  richness  ;  and,  in  the  most 
elaborate  examples,  is  sunnounted  by  u  statue,  generally 
small,  representing  the  dead  pei*Bon  in  the  full  sti-ength  and 
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pride  of  life,  while  the  recumbent  figure  ehows  him  as  he  lay 
in  death.  And,  at  this  point,  the  perfect  type  of  the  Gothio 
tomb  is  reached. 

§  xux.  Of  the  simple  sarcophagus  tomb  there  are  many 
exquisite  examples  both  at  Venice  and  Verona ;  the  most 
interesting  in  Venice  are  those  which  are  set  in  the  recesses 
of  the  rude  brick  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  Paul, 
ornamented  only,  for  the  most  part,  with  two  crosses  set  in 
drdes,  and  the  legend  with  the  name  of  the  dead,  %nd  an 
**  Orate  pro  anima  *'  in  another  circle  in  the  centre.  And  in 
this  we  may  note  one  great  proof  of  superiority  in  Italian 
over  Englidb  tombs;  the  latter  being  often  enriched  with 
quairefoils,  small  shafts,  and  arches,  and  other  ordinary  archi- 
tectural decorations,  which  destroy  their  seriousness  and 
solemniiy,  render  them  little  more  than  ornamental,  and  have 
no  religions  meaning  whatever ;  while  the  Italian  sarcophagi 
are  kept  massive,  smooth,  and  gloomy, — lieavy-lidded  dun- 
geons of  stone,  like  rock-tombs, — but  bearing  on  their  sui*- 
face,  sculptured  with  tender  and  narrow  lines,  the  emblem  of 
the  cross,  not  presumptuously  nor  proudly,  but  dimly  graven 
upon  their  granite,  like  the  hope  which  tlie  human  heart 
holds,  but  hardly  perceives  in  its  heaviness. 

§  L.  Among  tiie  tombs  in  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
and  Fbul  there  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
simplicity  of  these  earlier  ages.  It  is  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, a  massy  sarcophagus  with  low  horns  as  of  an  altar, 
placed  in  a  rude  recess  of  the  outside  wall,  shattered  and  worn, 
and  here  and  there  entangled  among  wild  grass  and  weeds. 
Yet  it  is  the  tomb  of  two  Doges,  Jacopo  and  Lorenzo  Tiepolo, 
by  one  of  whom  nearly  the  whole  ground  was  given  for  the 
erection  of  the  noble  church  in  front  of  which  his  unprotected 
tomb  is  wasting  away.  The  sarcophagus  bears  an  inscription 
in  the  centre,  describing  the  acts  of  the  Doges,  of  which  the 
letters  show  that  it  was  added  a  considerable  period  after  the 
erection  of  the  tomb  :  the  original  legend  is  still  left  in  other 
letters  on  its  base,  to  this  effect, 

*  Lord  JamM,  died  1251.    liord  Lnurouoo,  dlod  1288.'* 


7»  Tiw  tnvj^ies  o/^  vkkick^ 

At  tU<»  two  ooniani  ot  tho  tarooidiagus  are  two  angels  bearing 
<MittiM}|'M  ;  aiul  uu  lUi  Uil  two  binUi,  with  oroaaea  like  oreata  upon 
tlt^iii'  litM4(lii.  Fiu*  tliu  auke  ol  the  tinvoUei*  iu  Venice  the 
rpM\pt  will  I  UUiik«  i>iuxlou  me  the  momentary  irrelevancy  of 
t4>lliii||  tlitf  lUMmiug  of  theae  ^rmbok 

H  u.  Tlia  fitunilatlou  of  the  church  of  St  John  and  Paul 
waa  laiil  by  the  Poiuluicaua  about  1234»  under  the  immediate 
|U*ote0tiou  of  Uie  Senate  and  the  Doge  Qiaoomo  Tiepolo,  ao- 
iHUsl^l  U%  them  iu  ixmaequence  of  a  miraouloua  yiaion  appear- 
iu(|  to  tl^e  Ik^  i  of  which  the  foUowiug  account  ia  given  in 
)Ht|mkr  trailition : 

**  Iu  the  year  14^  the  1Xh»^  Giacomo  Tiepolo  dreamed  a 
ilream ;  aiut  iu  hia  \bvam  he  saw  the  little  oratoiy  of  the 
IKuuiuioauK^  au\l  belnUvU  the  ground  all  around  it  (now  oeeu- 
)^ied  by  the  ohur\>h)  waa  covered  with  roaea  ol  the  eokur  of 
vei^mlUuiu  and  tlie  air  waa  filled  with  their  fragranea*  And  in 
tl^e  uUiWt  of  the^rvHMM^  there  were  aeen*4yhig  to  and  fro  a 
or\iW\l  of  white  doYva,  with  goklen  eroaaea  upon  their  heada. 
And  while  the  lX)|*e  kn^e^V  and  wondereii  behold»  two  angela 
d%H»i^usUHl  h\uu  heawu  with  gi>kleu  cifnaef%  and  passing 
tluxn^h  the  iu^ti>i7»  aiul  fvvrth  anuuig  Ui«  iowen^  they  filled 
tho  )4iu^  w  ilh  the  iuui4^e  s}t  lln^ir  iuceiuMw  Tlicu  the  Doge  histtnl 
audvW^Y  a  v*l«Hur  ausl  K>u\l  wuw  >khich  (>roclauued» '  Thiii  ts  the 
^^ai'e  thiit  1  haxe  chv^t^^u  fv.>r  my  preatfher^ ; '  and  batiug  heard 
iu  eUai^htwti^v  he  a>% vie  auvl  >fe vnl  U>  the  Scn^Ue^  and  deckured 
to  ihem  the  yumv^  TWu  the  SeuAle  decreed  ihiU  ^xty  pacaa 
i>f  i;:nHmd  ahkHiId  be  ^^^u  tk>  eukur^  the  monaacerr ;  and  iLa 
IVye  'fie^K^o  hiujufelf  uujkle  a  iiull  kr^r  ^pranl  afterward'* 

Tberv  b  noihin^  Buniicuk>ua  in  ihe  vKvurrence  ol  audi  a 
dreaui  aa  lh»  lo  tb#  d^^vHjti  IV^ :  aad  the  iict»  of  wkidt 
there  la  uo  vkH&bC  thut  the  i^n^kfr  puri  s?!  the  Lutxd  en  wiubch 
the  churvh  «£ansla  w:ki  ^i^i^u  by  hxm»  k»  i^&rtly  ;&  vx^adrm<itBkja 
v^f  the  s^Hry.  &t,  wut^UMr  the  «culpeucvi»  oa  ihi^  ;oiub  wvfce 
rifwYvl*  of  the  YitKom  cr  die  ^ifisiott  a  oiotLkash  uxvi^ucioa  from 
the  *rulf  cunw  ca  the  Qk:aib«  the  rvukkx  %ill  3oc  I  b«iiie«t<.  IiLvk 
V(.va  x^  iicv«>  ;ijDd  crciftiiftk  cr  ntdely  wmrred  :tji^ifcw  -uxy  oioce 
with  .hwtfc«n  ,  ksowm^r  hi}w.  ul  coe  wr^y  or  aaociii^r.  thtfy  were 
«gttiMiAiii  with  a  pouu  oi  tiaap  cali|pMii  hiJIkiL 
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§  Lit  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  Venice,  the  recumbent  figiu^  begins  to  appear  on  the  sar- 
cophagus, the  first  dated  example  being  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful ;  the  statue  of  the  prophet  Simeon,  sculptured  upon 
the  tomb  which  was  to  receive  his  relics  in  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  him  under  the  name  of  Son  Simeone  Orande.  So  soon 
as  the  figure  appears,  the  sarcophagus  becomes  much  more 
richly  sculptured,  but  always  with  definite  religious  purpose. 
It  is  usually  divided  into  two  panels,  which  are  fiUed  with 
small  bas-reliefs  of  the  acts  or  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saints 
of  the  deceased :  between  them,  in  the  centre,  Christ,  or  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  ore  richly  enthroned,  under  a  curtained 
canopy ;  and  the  two  figures  representing  the  Annunciation 
are  almost  always  at  the  angles ;  the  promise  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ  being  taken  as  at  once  the  ground  and  the  type  of  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  to  all  men. 

§  LQL  These  figures  are  always  in  Venice  most  rudely 
chiselled ;  the  progress  of  figure  sculpture  being  there  com- 
paratively tardy.  At  Verona,  where  the  great  Pisan  school 
had  strong  influence,  the  monumental  sculpture  is  immeosur- 
ably  finer ;  and,  so  early  as  about  the  year  1335,*  tho  consum- 
mate form  of  the  (>otliic  tomb  occurs  in  tlie  monument  of  Can 
Orande  della  Scala  at  Verona.  It  is  set  over  the  portal  of  the 
chapel  anciently  belonging  to  the  family.  The  sarcophagus 
is  sculptured  with  shallow  bas-reliefs,  representing  (which  is 
rare  in  the  tombs  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  Italy,  unless 
they  are  those  of  saints)  the  principal  hohievements  of  the 
warrior's  life,  especiaUy  the  siege  of  Vicenza  and  battle  of  Pla* 
censa ;  these  sculptures,  however,  form  little  more  than  a 
chased  and  roughened  groundwork  for  the  fully  relieved 
statues  representing  the  Annunciation,  projecting  boldly  from 
the  front  of  the  sarcophagu&  Above,  the  Lord  of  Verona  is 
laid  in  his  long  robe  of  civil  dignity,  wearing  the  simple 
bonnet^  consisting  merely  of  a  fillet  bound  round  the  brow, 
knotted  and  falling  on  the  shoulder.  He  is  laid  as  adeep ; 
his  arms  crossed  upon  his  body,  and  his  sword  by  his  side. 

*  Can  Grande  died  in  1820 :  we  can  kardly  allow  more  than  flve  jean 
for  the  erection  of  hia  tomb. 
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Abote  him,  a  bold  arched  canopy  is  sustained  bj  two  piojeet- 
ing  shafts,  and  on  the  pinnacle  of  its  roof  is  the  statue  of  the 
knight  on  his  war-horse;  his  hehnet^  dmgon-winged  and 
cre^ed  with  th^  dog^s  head,  tossed  back  behind  his  shoulders, 
and  the  broad  and  bkioned  drapeiy  floating  back  from  his 
horse's  breast^ — so  truly  drawn  by  the  old  workman  from  the 
life,  that  it  seems  to  wa^e  in  the  wind,  and  the  knight's  qpear 
to  shake,  and  his  marble  horse  to  be  erennore  quickening  its 
pace,  and  starting  into  heavier  and  hastier  charge^  as  the  sil- 
ver clouds  float  psst  behind  it  in  the  sky. 

§  UT.  Now  obserre,*  in  this  tomb,  as  much  concession  is 
made  to  the  pride  of  man  as  may  ever  consist  with  honor, 
diacreticm,  or  dignity.  I  do  not  enter  into  any  question  re- 
jecting the  diameter  of  Can  Grande^  thou{^  there  can  bo 
Ittile  doubt  thai  he  was  one  of  the  best  among  the  nobles  of 
Lis  time  ;  but  that  is  not  to  our  purix)so.  It  is  not  the  ques- 
tion whether  his  wars  wore  just,  or  his  greatness  hcmorably 
adiieTed ;  but  whether,  supposing  them  to  hare  been  ao,  these 
lasts  are  well  and  gracefully  told  upon  his  tomb.  And  I  be- 
bere  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  the  admission  of  its  perfect 
feeling  and  truth.  Though  beautiful,  the  tomb  is  so  httle 
oon^cuous  or  intrusiye,  that  it  serves  only  to  decorate  the 
portal  of  the  little  chapel,  and  is  hanUy  regarded  by  the 
traveller  as  he  enters.  Wlieu  it  is  examined,  the  history  of 
the  acts  of  the  dead  is  found  subdued  into  dim  and  minute 
ornament  upon  his  coffin  ;  and  the  principal  aim  of  the  monu- 
ment is  to  direct  the  thoughts  to  his  image  as  he  hes  in  death, 
and  to  the  expression  of  his  hope  of  resurrection  ;  while,  seen 
as  by  the  memory  far  a^-ay,  diminished  in  the  bri^tness  of 
the  sky,  there  is  set  the  Ukeness  of  his  armed  youth,  stately, 
as  it  stood  of  old,  in  the  front  of  battle,  and  meet  to  be  thus 
recorded  for  us,  that  wc  may  now  be  able  to  remember  the 
dignity  of  the  frame,  of  which  those  who  once  looked  upon  it 
hardly  remembered  that  it  was  dust 

§  LV.  This,  I  repeat,  is  as  much  as  may  ever  be  granted, 
but  this  ought  always  to  be  gr.mted,  to  tlto  honor  and  the 
affection  of  men.  The  tomb  wliich  bttmds  lieside  that  of  Gui 
Grande,  nearest  it  in  the  httle  field  of  sleeps  already  bho^-s 
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the  iances  of  erring  ombitdoiL  It  is  tbe  tomb  of  Mastino  tbe 
Second,  in  wbose  reign  began  the  decline  of  bis  foniil  j.  It  is 
altogether  exquisite  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  evidence  of  a 
less  wise  or  noble  feeling  in  its  design  is  found  only  iu  this, 
that  the  image  of  a  yirtue,  Fortitude,  as  belonging  to  the 
dead,  is  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  sarcophagus,  opposite 
to  the  Crucifixion.  But  for  this  slight  cii*cumstance,  of  which 
the  significance  will  only  be  appreciated  as  we  examine  the 
series  of  later  monuments,  the  composition  of  this  monument 
of  Can  Mastino  would  have  been  as  perfect  as  its  decoration 
is  refined.  It  consists,  like  that  of  Can  Qrande,  of  the  raised 
sarcophagus,  bearing  the  recumbent  statue,  protected  by  a 
noble  four-square  canopy.  Sculptured  with  ancient  Scripture 
history.  On  one  side  of  the  sarcophagus  is  Christ  enthroned, 
with  Can  Mastino  kneeling  before  Him ;  on  the  other,  Christ 
is  represented  in  the  mystical  form,  half-rising  from  the  tomb, 
meant^  I  believe,  to  be  at  once  typical  of  His  passion  and 
resurrection.  The  lateral  panels  are  occupied  by  statues  of 
8aint&  At  one  extremity  of  the  sarcophagus  is  the  Crucifix- 
ion ;  at  the  other,  a  noble  statue  of  Fortitude,  with  a  lion's 
skin  thrown  over  her  shouldci-s,  \\s\  head  fonuiiig  a  Hhiold 
upon  her  brenst,  her  flowing  hair  bound  with  a  naiTow  fillet, 
and  a  flu:ee-edge<l  sword  in  her  gauntlotod  nght  liand,  drawn 
back  sternly  behind  her  thigh,  while,  in  her  left,  she  bears 
high  the  shield  of  the  Scalas. 

g  LVL  Close  to  this  monument  is  another,  the  stateliest  and 
most  sumptuous  of  the  three ;  it  first  arrests  the  eye  of  Uie 
stranger,  and  long  detains  it^ — a  many-pinnacled  pile  sur- 
rounded by  niches  with  statues  of  the  warrior  saints. 

It  is  beautiful,  for  it  still  belongs  to  the  noble  time,  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  its  work  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  other,  and  its  pride  may  well  prepare  us  to 
leam  that  it  was  built  for  himself,  in  his  own  lifetime,  by  the 
man  whose  statue  crowns  it,  Can  Signorio  della  Scala.  Now 
observe,  for  this  is  infinitely  significant  Can  Mastino  H.  was 
feeble  and  wicked,  and  began  the  ruin  of  his  house  ;  his  sar- 
cophagus is  the  first  which  bears  upon  it  the  image  of  a  virtue, 
but  he  lays  daim  only  to  Fortitude.    Can  Signorio  was  twice 
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a  fratricide,  the  lost  time  when  be  lay  upou  his  death-bed :  his 
tomb  beai-s  upou  its  gables  the  images  of  six  virtues, — Faitli, 
Hope,  Oluuity,  l^udeuce,  oud  (I  bolieve)  Justice  aud  Foiii- 
tude. 

g  LviL  Let  us  now  return  to  Venice,  where,  in  the  second 
chapel  counting  from  right  to  left,  at  the  west  end  of  Uie 
Ohurch  of  the  iSrori,  there  is  a  very  early  fourteenth,  or  per- 
haps late  thirteenth,  century  tomb,  anoUier  exquisite  example 
of  the  x)erfect  Qothic  fonn.  It  is  a  knight's ;  but  there  is  no 
inscription  upon  it,  and  his  name  is  unknown.  It  consists  of  a 
sarcophagus,  supported  on  bold  brac](ets  against  the  chapel 
wall,  bearing  the  recumbent  figure,  protected  by  a  sunple  can- 
opy in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch,  pinnacled  by  the  knight's 
crest ;  beneath  which  the  shadowy  space  is  ^minted  dark  blue, 
and  strewn  with  stars.  The  statue  itself  is  rudely  carved  ;  but 
its  luies,  as  seen  fi*om  tlio  intended  distance,  ai*e  both  tender 
and  masterly.  The  knight  is  laid  in  his  mail,  only  the  hands 
and  face  being  bare.  The  hauberk  and  helmet  are  of  cliain- 
moil,  the  armor  for  the  Umbs  of  jointed  steel ;  a  tunic,  fitting 
close  to  the  breast,  and  marking  the  noble  swell  of  it  by  two 
narrow  embroidered  lines,  is  worn  over  the  mail ;  his  dagger 
is  at  his  right  side  ;  his  long  cross-bolted  sword,  not  seen  by 
the  spectator  froAi  below,  at  his  left  Hlb  feet  rest  on  a  hound 
(the  hound  being  his  crest),  which  looks  up  towards  its  master. 
In  general,  in  tombs  of  this  kind,  the  face  of  the  statue  is 
slighdy  turned  towards  tiie  spectator  ;  in  tliis  monument,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  turned  away  fix)m  him,  towards  the  depth 
of  the  arch  :  for  there,  just  above  the  warrior's  breast,  is  carved 
a  small  image  of  St  Joseph  bearing  the  infant  Chi*ist,  who 
looks  down  upon  Uie  resting  figure ;  and  to  tliis  image  its 
countenance  is  turned.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  entire  tomb  is 
as  if  the  wairior  hml  seen  the  vision  of  ChriBt  in  his  dying 
moments,  and  had  fallen  back  i)cacefully  \x\io\\  his  pillow,  with 
his  eyes  still  turned  to  it,  and  Lis  hands  c]ii8}>ed  iu  pni3xr. 

§  LVUL  On  the  op})08ite  side  of  this  chupel  is  luiothcr  very 
lovely  tomb,  to  Duccio  dcgU  Alberti,  a  Florentine  am1>ussador 
at  Venice ;  noticeable  chiefiy  as  being  the  iirst  iu  Venice  on 
which  iuiy  images  of  the  Virtues  apixMur.     We  shall  return  to 
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it  presenily,  but  some  account  must  first  bo  given  of  the  more 
important  among  the  other  tombs  in  Venice  belonging  to  the 
perfect  period.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  interesting,  though 
not  the  most  elaborate,  is  that  of  the  great  Doge  Francesco 
Dandolo,  whose  ashes,  it  might  have  been  thought,  were  hon- 
orable Enough  to  have  been  permitted  to  rest  undisturbed  in 
the  chapter-house  of  the  Frari,  where  they  were  first  laid. 
But,  as  if  there  were  not  room  enough,  nor  waste  houses 
enough  in  the  desolate  city  to  receive  a  few  convent  papers, 
the  monks,  wanting  an  "  archivio,"  have  separated  the  tomb 
into  three  pieces:  the  canopy,  a  simple  arch  sustained  on 
brackets,  still  remains  on  the  blank  walls  of  the  desecrated 
chamber ;  the  sarcophagus  has  been  transported  to  a  kind  of 
museum  of  antiquities,  established  in  what  was  once  the  clois- 
ter of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  ;  and  the  painting  which  filled 
the  lunette  behind  it  is  hung  far  out  of  sight,  at  one  end  of 
the  sacrisly  of  the  same  church.  The  sarcophagus  is  com- 
pletely charged  with  bas-reliefs:  at  its  two  extremities  are 
the  types  of  St  Mark  and  St  John  ;  in  front,  a  noble  sculpt- 
ure of  the  death  of  the  Virgin  ;  at  the  angles,  angels  holding 
vases.  The  whole  space  is  occupied  by  the  sculpture  ;  there 
are  no  spiral  shafts  or  panelled  divisions  ;  only  a  basic  plinUi 
below,  and  crowning  plinth  above,  the  sculpture  being  i*aisod 
from  a  deep  concave  field  between  the  two,  but,  in  order  to 
give  piquancy  and  picturesqueness  to  the  mass  of  figures,  two 
small  trees  are  introduced  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Ma- 
donna's couch,  an  oak  and  a  stone  pine. 

§  ux.  It  was  said  above,*  in  speaking  of  the  frequent  dis- 
putes of  the  Venetians  with  the  Pontifical  power,  which  in 
their  early,  days  they  had  so  strenuously  supported,  that  "  the 
humiliation  of  Francesco  Dandolo  blotted  out  the  shame  of 
Barbarossa."  It  is  indeed  well  that  the  two  events  should  .be 
remembered  together.  By  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  Alexan- 
der HL  was  enabled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  put  his  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa,  quoting  the  words 
of  the  Psalm,  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder." 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 

♦  Vol.  I.  Chap.  L 
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Fittnoesco  Dondolo,  unable  to  obtaiii  even  an  audience  from 
the  Pope,  Oloment  V.,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  pmy  for 
a  removal  of  the  sentence  *of  excommunication  pronounced 
against  the  republic,  concealed  himself  (according  to  the  com- 
mon tradition)  beneath  the  Pontiff's  dining-table ;  and  thence 
coming  out  as  he  sat  down  to  meat,  embraced  his  feet,  and 
obtained,  by  teai*ful  entreaties,  the  removal  of  the  terrible 
sentence. 

I  say,*'accoi*dmg  to  the  common  tradition  ; "  for  there  are 
some  doubts  cast  upon  the  stoiy  by  its  supplement  Most  of 
the  Venetian  historians  assert  that  Fituicesco  Dandolo's  sur- 
name of  "  Dog  "  was  given  him  first  on  this  occasion,  in  insult, 
by  tlie  cardinals ;  and  tlxat  the  Venetians,  in  remembrance  of 
the  grace  which  his  humiliation  had  won  for  them,  made  it  a 
title  of  honor  to  him  and  to  his  iiice.  It  has,  however,  been 
pi*ovod*  that  the  suiiiamo  was  bonie  by  the  ancestors  of 
Fnuicesco  Daudolo  long  before ;  and  the  falsity  of  this  seal 
of  the  legend  rendera  also  its  circumstances  doubtfuL  But 
the  main  fact  of  grievous  humiliation  having  been  undergone, 
admits  of  no  dispute ;  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  at  all 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  its  truth  ;  it  was  not  one  likely  to  be 
either  invented  or  received  without  foundation :  and  it  will  be 
well,  therefore,  that  the  reader  should  remember,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treatment  of  Bai'barossa  at  the  door  of  the 
Chuich  of  8t  Mark's,  that  in  the  Vatican,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  a  Venetian  noble,  a  future  Doge,  submitted 
to  a  degradation,  of  which  the  current  report  among  his  peo- 
ple was,  that  he  had  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  from  be- 
neath Uie  Pontiffs  table  to  his  feet,  and  had  been  spumed  as 
a  "dog "  by  the  cardinals  present. 

§  Lx.  There  are  two  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  :  the  obvious  one  respecting  the  insolence  of  the  Papal 
domuiion  in  the  thii-teenth  century ;  the  second,  that  there 
were  probably  most  deep  piety  and  humility  in  the  character 
of  the  man  who  could  submit  to  this  insolence  for  the  sake 
of  a  benefit  to  his  country.  Probably  no  motive  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  obtain  such  a  saciifice  from  most  men, 

*  Bauaoviuo,  Ub.  ziil. 
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however  unselfish ;  but  it  was,  without  doubt,  mnde  easier  to 
Dandolo  by  his  profound  reverence  for  the  Pontifical  office  ; 
a  reverence  which,  however  toe  may  now  esteem  those  who 
claimed  it,  could  not  but  have  been  felt  by  nearly  all  good  and 
faithful  men  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  This  is 
the  main  point  which  I  wish  the  reader  to  remember  as  we 
look  at  his  tomb,  this,  and  the  result  of  it, — tliat,  some  years 
afterwards,  when  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  which  his  piety 
had  saved,  "  there  were  sixty  princes '  ambassadors  in  Venice 
at  the  same  time,  requesting  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  on 
matters  of  various  concernment,  so  great  was  the  fame  of  the 
wicorrupted  justice  of  the  Fathers.**''' 

Observe,  there  are  no  virtues  on  this  tomb.  Nothing  but 
religious  history  or  symbols ;  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  in 
front,  and  the  types  of  Si  Mark  and  St  John  at  the  ex- 
tremities. 

§  Lxi.  Of  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  in  St 
Mm-k's,  I  have  spoken  before.  It  is  one  of  the  fii-st  in  Venice 
which  presents,  in  a  canopy,  the  Pisan  idea  of  angels  with- 
ilrawing  curtains,  as  of  a  couch,  to  look  down  upon  the  dead. 
The  sarcophagus  is  richly  decorated  with  flower-work;  tlie 
usual  figures  of  the  Annunciation  are  at  the  sides;  an  en- 
tlironed  Madonna  m  the  centre ;  and  two  bns-reliofs,  one  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Doge*s  patron  saint,  St  Andiow,  occupy 
the  intermediate  spaces.  All  these  tombs  have  been  richly 
colored  ;  the  hair  of  the  angels  has  here  been  gilded,  their 
wings  bedropped  with  silver,  and  their  garments  covered  with 
the  most  exquisite  arabesques.  This  tomb,  and  that  of  St 
Isidore  in  another  chapel  of  St  Mark's,  which  was  begun  by 
this  very  Doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  and  completed  after  his 
death  in  1354,  ore  both  nearly  alike  in  their  treatment,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  existing  examples  of  Venetian 
monumental  sculpture. 

§  LXii.  Of  much  ruder  workmanship,  tliough  still  most 
precious,  and  singularly  interesting  froRi  its  quaintness,  is  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  northernmost  chapel,  beside  the  choir  of 
St  John  and  St  Paul,  charged  with  two  bas-reHefs  and  many 

♦  Tenlorl,  vl.  142, 1.  157. 
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figuroB,  bat  wbiob  bears  no  inscription.  It  has,  bowever,  a 
shield  with  three  dolphins  on  its  brackets ;  and  as  at  the  feet 
of  the  liadonna  in  its  centre  there  is  a  small  kneeling  figure 
of  a  Doge,  we  know  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Giovanni 
Dolfino,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1356. 

He  was  chosen  Doge  while,  as  proweditore,  be  was  in  Tre- 
viso,  defending  the  city  against  the  King  of  Hungary.  The 
Venetians  sent  to  the  besiegers,  praying  that  their  newly 
elected  Doge  might  be  permitted  to  pass  the  Hungarian  lines. 
Their  request  was  refused,*  the  Hungarians  exulting  that  they 
held  the  Doge  of  Venice  prisoner  in  Trevisa  But  Dolfino, 
with  a  body  of  two  hundred  horse,  cut  his  way  through  their 
lines  by  night,  and  reached  Mestre  (Malghera)  in  safety,  where 
ho  was  mot  by  the  Soiiaio.  His  bravery  could  not  avert  tlie 
misfortunes  which  wore  accumulating  on  Uie  ropublia  The 
Hungarian  war  was  iguoiuiuiously  Icriniiuitoil  by  the  Hurrouder 
of  Dtthuatia :  tlio  Doge's  houii  was  broken,  his  oyosight  failed 
him,  and  he  died  of  the  plague  four  years  after  he  had  as- 
cended the  throne. 

§  LxnL  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account^  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  later  injuries,  that  the  tomb  has  neither  effigy  nor 
inscription  :  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  some  violence  is 
evident  from  the  dentil  which  once  ch>wned  its  leaf-cornice 
being  now  broken  away,  showing  the  whole  front  But,  foi*t- 
unatoly,  the  sculpture  of  the  sorcopliagus  itself  is  little  in- 
jured. 

There  are  two  saints,  male  and  female,  at  its  angles,  each 
in  a  little  nicho  ;  a  Christ,  entlironed  in  the  centre,  the  Doge 
and  Dogarcssa  kneeling  at  his  feet ;  in  the  two  intermediate 
panels,  on  one  side  the  Epipliany,  on  the  other  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin  ;  the  whole  supported,  as  well  as  crowned,  by  an 
elaborate  leaf-plinth.  The  figures  under  the  niches  ore  rudely 
cut,  and  of  little  iuterest.  Not  bo  the  central  gi*oup.  Instead 
of  a  niche,  the  Chriut  is  Bcated  under  a  square  tent,  or  tab- 
ernacle, formed  by  curtoius  running  on  ro<ls  ;  the  idea,  of 
course,  as  usual,  boiTowed  from  the  Pisiui  oue,  but  here  ui- 
geniously  applied.  The  curtaiim  iiro  ojMiued  in  front,  uliowing 
those  ut  the  kick  of  the  tent,  bohinil  the  seated  figure  ;  the 
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porspective  of  tho  two  retiring  sides  being  very  tolembly  Bug- 
gested.  Two  aiigels,  of  half  the  size  of  the  seated  figure, 
thrust  back  the  near  curtains,  and  look  up  reverently  to  the 
Christ;  while  again,  at  their  feet^  about  one  thii*d  of  their 
size,  and  half-sheltered,  as  it  seems,  by  their  garments,  ai*e  the 
two  kneeling  figures  of  the  Doge  and  Dogaresso,  though  so 
small  and  carefully  cut,  full  of  life.  The  Christ  raising  one 
hand  as  to  bless,  and  holding  a  book  upright  and  open  on  the 
knees,  does  not  look  either  towards  them  or  to  the  angels, 
but  forward ;  and  there  is  a  very  noticeable  effort  to  represent 
Divine  abstraction  in  the  countenance  :  the  idea  of  the  three 
magnitudes  of  spiritual  beuig, — the  Ood,  the  Angel,  and  the 
Man, — is  also  to  be  observed,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  angelic  power  to  the  Divine  ;  for  the  angels 
are  in  attitudes  of  the  most  lowly  watchfulness  of  the  face  of 
Clirist,  and  appear  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  himian 
beings  who  are  nestled  iu  the  folds  of  their  garmenta 

§  Lxrv.  With  this  interesting  but  modest  tomb  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  Venice,  it  is  desirable  to  compare  that  of  one  of 
her  senators,  of  exactly  the  same  date,  which  is  raised  against 
tlie  western  wall  of  the  Fi*ari,  at  tlio  end  of  the  north  aisle.  It 
bears  the  following  romoi'kable  inscrii^tion  : 

"Anno  MO  00  LX.  rniM\  diw  .Tumi  fli<pni.ATim\  .  ]>omini  . 

SllfONlI  DANDOLO  .  AMADOU  .    DK  .   JUSTISIA  .    B  .   DK81U080  • 
DB  *.    ACRR8B  .    EL  .   BRN  .   CnoVlUM.** 

The  "  Amador  de  Justitia  '*  hns  perhaps  some  reference  to 
Simcm  Dand()lo*s  having  been  one  of  the  Qiunta  who  con- 
demned the  Doge  Faliero.  The  sarcophagus  is  decorated 
merely  by  the  Annunciation  group,  and  an  enthroned  Madonna 
with  a  curtain  behind  her  throne,  sustained  by  four  tiny  an- 
gels, who  look  over  it  as  they  hold  it  up  ;  but  the  workman- 
^ship  of  the  figures  is  more  than  usually  beautiful 

§  Lxv.  Seven  years  later,  a  very  noble  monument  was  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  to  the 
Doge  Marco  Comaro,  chiefly,  with  respect  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, noticeable  for  the  absence  of  religious  imagery  from  the 
sarcophagus,  whirh  is  decorated  with  roses  only  ;  three  very 
Vol.  Iir.-6 
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beautiful  statues  of  the  Madouna  and  two  saints  ore,  however, 
set  in  the  canopy  above.  Opposite  this  tomb,  though  about 
fifteen  years  later  in  date,  is  the  richest  monument  of  the 
Gothic  period  in  Venice  ;  that  of  the  Doge  Michele  Morosini, 
who  died  in  1882.  It  consists  of  a  highly  florid  canopy, — an 
arch  crowned  by  a  gable,  with  pinnacles  at  the  flanks,  boldly 
orocketed,  and  with  a  huge  finial  at  the  top  representing  St 
Michael, — a  medallion  of  Christ  set  in  the  gable  ;  under  the 
arch,  a  mosaic,  representing  the  Madonna  pi*esenting  the  Doge 
to  Christ  upon  the  ci'dss ;  beneath,  as  usual,  the  sarcophagus, 
with  a  most  noble  recumbent  figure  of  the  Doge,  his  face 
meagre  and  severe,  and  sharp  in  its  hues,  but  exquisite  in  the 
form  of  its  small  and  princely  features.  The  sarcophagus  is 
adorned  with  elabomte  wrinkled  leafage,  projecting  in  frant 
of  it  into  seven  brackets,  fi*om  which  the  statues  are  broken 
away ;  but  by  which,  for  therp  con  bo  no  doubt  that  these 
last  statues  I'opresontod  the  theological  and  caixliual  Yirtuos, 
we  must  for  a  moment  pause. 

§  LXVL  It  was  noticed  above,  that  the  tomb  of  the  Floren- 
tine ambassador,  Duccio,  was  the  first  in  Venice  which  pre- 
sented images  of  the  Virtuea  Its  small  lateral  statues  of 
Justice  and  Tempei*ance  ai-e  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  were,  I 
have  no  doubt,  executed  by  a  Florentine  sculptor ;  the  whole 
range  of  artisticol  power  and  religious  feeling  being,  m  Flor- 
ence, full  half  a  century  in  advance  of  that  of  Venice.  But 
this  is  tlie  first  ti'uly  Venetian  tomb  which  has  the  Virtues  ; 
and  it  becomes  of  importance,  therefore,  to  know  what  was 
the  character  of  Morosini. 

The  reader  must  recollect,  that  I  dated  the  commencement 
of  tlie  fall  of  Venice  fiom  the  death  of  Carlo  Zeno,  consider- 
ing that  no  state  could  be  held  as  in  decline,  which  numbered 
such  a  man  amongst  iU  cilizeua  Carlo  Zeno  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Ducal  bonnet  together  with  Michael  Morosini ;  and 
Morosini  was  chosen.  It  might  be  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
thei*e  was  sometliiiig  more  tlum  usually  admirable  or  illustrious 
in  his  character.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  it,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  uudux-btond  by  compaiiug  the 
following  btatenieuts : 
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§  LXTfi.  1.  *'To  lilm  (A)i(lrna  ContaHiH)  BiioooiKlod  Moroninl,  At  i1i« 
age  of  seventy-four  yoara ;  a  moat  learned  and  prudent  man,  who  also  re- 
formed several  laws.*'— /<irr;}»}n//o,  Vite  de*  Principi. 

2.  **  It  was  generally  believed  that,  if  his  reign  had  been  longer,  he 
would  have  dignified  the  static  by  many  noble  laws  and  institutes;  but 
by  so  much  as  his*  reign  was  full  of  hope,  by  as  much  was  it  short  In 
duration,  for  he  died  when  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  repablio  but 
four  months.*' — Sttbellko,  lib.  viii. 

8.  **  He  was  allowed  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  this  high  dignity,  which 
he  had  so  well  deserved  by  his  rare  virtues,  for  God  called  him  to  Him- 
self on  the  16tli  oi  October.  *' — Muratoi  i,  Annidi  de'  Italia. 

4.  **  Two  candidates  presented  themselves  ;  one  was  Zeno,  the  other 
that  Michael  Morosini  who,  during  the  war,  had  tripled  his  fortune 
by  his  specalations.  1  he  suffrages  of  the  electors  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  was  proclaimed  Doge  on  the  IGth  of  June.'* — Varn^  Ilistoire  de 
Venise,  lib.  z. 

6.  **  The  choice  of  the  electors  was  directed  to  Michele  Morosini,  a 
noble  of  illustrious  birth,  derived  from  a  stock  which,  coeval  with  the 
republic  itself,  had  produced  the  conqueror  of  Tyre,  given  a  qneen  to 
Hungary,  and  more  than  one  Doge  to  Venice.  The  brilliancy  of  this 
descent  was  tarnished  in  the  present  chief  representative  of  the  family 
by  the  most  base  and  grovelling  avarice  ;  for  at  that  moment,  in  the  re- 
cent war,  at  which  all  other  Venetians  were  devoting  their  whole  fort- 
unes to  the  service  of  the  state,  Morosini  pought  in  tlie  distresses  of  his 
country  an  opening  for  his  own  private  onrifhment,  and  employed  his 
ducats,  not  in  the  assistance  of  the  national  wants,  but  in  speculating 
upon  houses  which  were  brought  to  market  at  a  price  far  beneath  their 
real  value,  and  which,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  insured  the  purchaser 
a  fourfold  profit.  *  What  matters  the  fall  of  Venice  to  me,  so  as  I  fall 
not  together  with  her  ?  *  was  his  selflsh  and  sordid  reply  to  some  one 
who  expressed  surprise  at  the  transaction." — 8kekhe$of  Venetian  Hii" 
lory,     Marray,  18231. 

§  LxviiL  The  writer  of  the  unpretending  little  history  from 
which  the  last  quotation  is  taken  has  not  given  liis  authority 
for  this  statement,  and  I  could  not  find  it^  but  believed,  from 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  book,  that  some  authority  might 
exist  better  than  Dam's.  Under  these  circumstances,  wishing 
if  possible  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  clear  the  character  of 
this  great  Doge  from  tlio  accusation,  if  it  proved  groundless, 
I  wrote  to  the  Count  Carlo  Morosini,  his  descendant^  and  one 
of  the  few  remaining  representatives  of  the  ancient  noblesse 
of  Venice ;  one,  also,  by  whom  his  great  ancestral  name  is 
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revered,  and  in  whom  it  is  exalted.  His  answer  appears  to 
xne  altogether  conclusive  as  to  tlie  utter  fallacy  of  the  reports 
of  Dam  and  the  English  history.  I  have  placed  his  letter  in 
the  dose  of  this  volume  (Appendix  G),  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  himself  be  the  judge  upon  this  point ;  and  I  should  not 
have  alluded  to  Dam's  report,  except  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting it^  but  Uiat  it  still  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
any  modern  historian  sliould  liavo  gintuitously  invented  the 
whole  stoiy,  and  that  Uiorefore,  there  must  liave  been  a  tiuco 
in  the  documents  which  Dam  himself  i)osses8ed,  of  some  scan- 
dal of  tliis  kind  raised  by  Morosini's  enemies,  perhaps  at  the 
very  time  of  the  disputed  election  with  Carlo  Zena  The  oc- 
currence of  the  Yiiiues  upon  his  tomb,  for  the  first  time  in 
Venetian  monumental  work,  and  so  nchly  and  conspicuously 
placed,  may  |)ai*tly  have  been  in  public  contradiction  of  such 
a  floating  rumor.  But  the  face  of  tlio  statue  is  a  more  explicit 
contradiction  still ;  it  is  i*csolute,  thoughtful,  serene,  and  full 
of  beauty ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  for  once,  allow  the  some- 
what boastful  introduction  of  the  Virtues  to  have  been  per- 
fectly just :  though  the  whole  tomb  is  most  notable,  as  fur- 
nishing not  only  the  exact  intermediate  condition  in  stylo 
between  the  2)ure  Qothic  and  its  final  Renaissance  corruption, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  exactly  intermediate  condition  of 
fedinfj  between  the  pure  calnmess  of  eai*ly  Chi'istianity^  and 
the  boastful  pomp  of  tlio  Renaissance  faithlessness  ;  for  hero 
we  have  still  the  reU^ous  humility  remaining  in  the  mosaic 
of  tlie  canopy,  which  shows  the  Doge  kneehug  before  the 
cross,  while  yet  this  tendency  to  self-trust  is  shown  in  the  sur. 
rounding  of  the  cofi^  by  the  Virtuea 

§  Lxix.  The  next  tomb  by  the  side  of  which  they  apj^eai*  is 
that  of  Jocopo  Cavalli,  in  the  same  cha^x^l  of  8t  John  and  Paul 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Dellin.  It  ia  peculiarly 
rich  in  religious  imagery,  adomeil  by  boldly  cut  types  of  the 
four  evangelists,  and  of  two  saints,  while,  on  projecting 
brackets  in  front  of  it,  stood  three  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  now  lost,  but  dmwn  in  iSanotto's  work.  It  is  all  rich 
in  detail,  and  its  sculptor  has  been  proud  of  it,  thus  recording 
his  name  below  the  epitaph  : 
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'*  QffT  OrSRA  DIKTALGIO  B  FATTO  IN  PIBIIA, 
UmrBNICIAN  LAFB  OIIANOlfB  POLO, 
NATO  DI  JACUOMBL  CIIATAIAPIBIIA.'* 


TliSs  work  of  mnlptnrc  Is  dono  in  stone  ; 
A  Venetian  did  it,  named  Panl, 
Bon  of  Jaohomel  the  stone-OAittor. 


Jaoopo  Oavalli  died  in  1384.  He  wm  a  bold  and  actaye 
Veronese  soldier,  did  the  state  much  service,  was  therefore 
ennobled  by  it,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  house  of  the 
Cayalli ;  but  I  find  no  special  reason  for  the  images  of  the 
Virtues,  especially  that  of  Charity,  appearing  at  his  tomb,  un- 
less it  be  this :  that  at  the  siege  of  Feltre,  in  the  war  against 
Leopold  of  Austria,  ho  refused  to  assault  the  city,  because  the 
senate  would  not  grant  his  soldiers  the  pillage  of  the  town. 
The  feet  of  the  recumbent  figure,  which  is  in  full  armor,  rest 
on  a  dog,  and  its  head  on  two  lions ;  and  these  animals  (neither 
of  which  form  any  part  of  the  knight's  bearings)  are  said  by 
Zanotto  to  be  intended  to  symbolize  his  bravery  and  fidelity. 
If,  however,  the  lions  are  meant  to  sot  forth  courage,  it  is  a 
pity  tliey  sliould  have  been  represented  as  howling. 

g  Lxx.  We  must  next  pause  for  an  instant  beside  the  tomb 
of  Michael  Steno,  now  in  the  nortliom  aisle  of  St  John  ond 
Paul,  having  been  removed  there  from  the  destroyed  church 
of  the  Servi :  firsts  to  note  its  remarkable  return  to  the  early 
simplidly,  tlie  sarcopliogus  being  decorated  only  with  two 
crosses  in  quatrofoilsy  tliough  it  is  of  tlio  fiftoontli  century, 
Steno  dying  in  1418  ;  and,  in  tlie  second  place,  to  observe  the 
pecnliariiy  of  the  epitaph,  which  eulogises  Steno  as  having 
been  ''  amator  justitie,  pacis,  et  ubertatis,"  "a  lover  of  justice, 
peace,  and  plenty/'  In  the  epitaphs  of  this  period,  the  virtues 
which  are  made  most  account  of  in  public  men  ore  those  which 
were  most  useful  to  their  country.  We  have  already  seen  one 
example  in  the  epitaph  on  Simon  Dandolo  ;  and  similar  ex- 
pressions occur  constantly  in  laudatory  mentions  of  their  later 
Doges  by  the  Venetian  writers.  Thus  Sansovino  of  Marco 
Oomaro,  ''Era  savio  huomo,  eloquento,  e  amava  molto  la 
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pace  e  1'  abbondanza  della  oitta ; "  and  of  Toinaso  Mocenigo, 
*'Huomo  olire  modo  dosideix)8o  della  pace." 

Of  the  tomb  of  this  last-named  Doge  meDtion  has  before 
been  mode.  Here,  aa  in  Moroaini's^  tlie  images  of  the  Virtues 
have  no  ironical  power,  although  their  great  conspicuousness 
marks  the  increase  of  the  boastful  feeling  in  the  treatment  of 
monument&  For  the  rest^  this  tomb  is  the  last  in  Venice 
which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Qothic  period. 
Its  mouldings  are  ah'eady  i-udely  diuasiciJ,  and  it  has  meaning- 
less figui'es  in  lioman  armor  at  the  angles ;  but  its  tabernacle 
above  is  still  Gothic,  and  the  recumbent  figure  is  very  beauti- 
ful    It  was  carved  by  two  Florentine  sculptors  in  1423. 

§  usL  Tomaso  Mocenigo  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
Doge,  Francesco  Foscari,  under  whom,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  last  additions  were  made  to  the  Qothic  Ducal  Palace ;  ad- 
ditions which,  in  form  only,  not  in  spirit^  corresponded  to  the 
older  portions ;  since,  during  his  reign,  the  tmnsition  took 
place  which  permits  us  no  longer  to  consider  the  Venetian 
architecture  as  Cbthio  at  alL  He  died  in  1457,  and  his  tomb 
is  the  first  important  example  of  Renaissance  aiiw 

Not^  however,  a  good  characteiistic  example.  It  is  remark- 
able chiefly  as  introducing  all  the  faults  of  the  Renaissance  at 
an  early  period,  when  its  merits,  such  as  they  are,  were  yet 
undeveloped.  Its  claim  to  be  rated  as  a  classical  composition 
is  altogether  desti'oyed  by  the  remnants  of  Gothic  feeling 
which  cling  to  it  here  and  there  in  their  l^t  forms  of  degra- 
dation ;  and  of  which,  now  that  we  find  them  thus  corrupted, 
the  sooner  we  ai*e  rid  the  better.  Thus  the  saicophagus  is 
supported  by  a  species  of  trefoil  arches ;  the  bases  of  the 
shafts  have  still  their  spui-s  ;  and  the  whole  tomb  is  covered 
by  a  pediment,  with  ciockcts  and  a  pinnacle.  We  shall  find 
that  the  perfect  Renaissance  is  at  least  pure  in  its  insipidity, 
and  subtle  in  its  vice  ;  but  this  monument  is  remarkable  aa 
showing  the  refuse  of  one  style  encumbering  the  embryo  of 
another,  and  all  piinciples  of  life  entangled  cither  in  Uie  swad- 
dling clothes  or  tlie  shroud. 

§  LxxiL  With  respect  to  our  present  puipose,  however,  it 
is  a  monument  of  enormous  importance.    We  have  to  trace, 
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be  it  remembered,  the  pride  of  state  in  its  gradual  intrusion 
upon  the  sepulchre  ;  and  the  consequent  and  coiTelative  van- 
ishing of  the  expressions  of  religious  feeling  and  heavenly 
hope,  together  with  the  more  and  more  arrogant  setting  forth 
of  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  Now  ih\A  tomb  is  the  largest  and 
most  costly  we  have  yet  seen  ;  but  its  means  of  religious  ex- 
pression are  limited  to  a  single  statue  of  Christ,  small  and 
used  merely  as  a  pinnacle  at  the  top.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
position is  as  curious  as  it  is  vulgar.  The  conceit,  so  often 
noticed  as  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Pisan  school  of 
angels  withdrawing  the  curtains  of  the  couch  to  look  down 
upon  the  dead,  was  brought  forward  with  increasing  promi- 
nence by  every  succeeding  sculptor ;  but,  as  we  draw  neai*er 
to  the  Benaissance  period,  we  find  that  the  angels  become  of 
less  importance,  and  the  curtains  of  more.  With  the  Pisans, 
the  curtains  are  introduced  as  a  motive  for  the  angels  ;  .vnth 
the  Renaissance  sculptora,  the  angels  are  introduced  merely 
08  a  motive  for  the  curtains,  which  become  every  day  more 
huge  and  elaborate.  In  the  monument  of  Mocenigo,  they 
have  already  expanded  into  a  tent,  with  a  pole  in  the  centit) 
of  it :  and  in  that  of  Fosciiri,  for  the  first  time,  the  angeh  are 
absent  altogether  ;  while  the  curtains  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  enoimouB  French  tent-bed,  and  are  sustained  at  the 
flanks  by  two  diminutive  figures  in  Soman  armor  ;  substituted 
for  the  angels,  merely  that  the  sculptor  might  show  his  knowl' 
edge  of  classictd  costume.  And  now  observe  how  often  a  fault 
in  feeling  induces  also  a  fault  in  style.  In  the  old  tombs  the 
angels  used  to  stand  on  or  by  the  side  of  the  sarcophagus ; 
but  their  places  are  here  to  be  occupied  by  the  Virtues,  and 
therefore,  to  sustain  the  diminutive  Roman  figures  at  the 
necessary  height,  each  has  a  whole  Corinthian  pillar  to  him- 
self, a  pillar  whose  shaft  is  eleven  feet  high,  and  *some  three 
or  four  feet  round  :  and  because  this  was  not  high  enough,  it 
is  put  on  a  pedestal  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  and  has  a 
spurred  base  besides  of  its  own,  a  tall  capital,  then  a  huge 
bracket  above  the  capiial,  and  then  another  pedestal  above 
the  bracket,  and  on  the  top  of  all  the  diminutive  figure  who 
has  charge  of  the  curtains. 
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§  LxxiiL  Under  the  canopy,  thus  arranged,  is  placed  ilie 
BarcophaguB  with  its  recumbent  figure.  The  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  have  disappeared  from  it  In  their, 
stead,  its  panels  are  filled  with  half-length  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity;  while  Temperance  and  Fortitude  are 
at  the  Doge's  feet^  Justice  and  Prudence  at  his  head,  figures 
now  the  size  of  life,  yet  nevertheless  recognizable  only  by 
their  attributes :  for,  except  that  Ho^je  raises  her  eyes,  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  character  or  expression  of  any  of  their 
faces, — thoy  are  nothing  more  than  handsome  Venetian  women, 
in  rather  full  and  courtly  dresses,  and  tolerably  well  thrown 
into  postures  for  effect  from  below.  Fortitude  could  not  of 
coui-se  be  placed  in  a  graceful  one  without  some  sacrifice  of 
her  character,  but  that  was  of  no  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sculptors  of  this  period,  so  she  leans  bock  languidly,  and 
nearly  overthrows  her  own  column ;  while  Tempeiunce,  and 
Justice  opposite  to  her,  os  neither  the  left  hand  of  the  one 
nor  the  right  hand  of  the  other  could  be  seen  from  below, 
have  been  left  toUh  one  hand  each. 

§  Lxxiv.  Still  these  figures,  coarse  and  feelingless  as  they 
are,  haye  been  worked  with  care,  because  the  pnncipal  effect 
of  the  tomb  depends  on  them.  But  the  effigy  of  the  Doge, 
of  which  nothing  but  the  side  is  visible,  has  been  utterly  neg- 
lected ;  and  Uie  ingenuity  of  the  sculptor  is  not  so  greats  at 
the  best,  as  that  he  con  afford  to  be  slovenly.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Foscari  which  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect anything  particularly  noble  in  his  face  ;  but  I  tinist, 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  misrepresented  by  this  despicable 
carver  ;  for  no  words  ore  strong  enough  to  express  the  base- 
ness of  the  portraiture.  A  huge,  gross,  bony  clown's  face, 
with  the  i)eculiai*  sodden  and  sensual  cimniug  in  it  wliich  is 
seen  so  often  in  the  countenances  of  the  worst  Romanist 
priest ;  a  face  part  of  iron  and  port  of  clay,  with  the  immo- 
bility of  the  one,  and  the  foulness  of  the  other,  double  chinned, 
blunt-mouthed,  bony-cheeked,  with  it^  brows  drawn  down 
into  meogi'c  lines  and  wrinkles  over  the  eyelids  ;  the  face  of  a 
man  iuca^mble  either  of  joy  or  soitow,  unless  such  as  may  bo 
caused  by  the  indulgence  of  passion,  or  the  mortification  of 
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pride.  Even  had  he  been  such  a  one,  a  noble  workman  would 
not  have  written  it  so  legibly  on  his  tomb ;  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  image  of  the  carver's  own  mind  that  is  there  hevm  in 
the  marble,  not  that  of  the  Doge  Foscari.  For  the  same  mind 
is  visible  enough  throughout^  the  traces  of  it  mingled  with 
those  of  the  evil  taste  of  the  whole  time  and  people.  Tliero 
is  not  anything  so  small  but  it  is  shown  in  some  portion  of  its 
treatment ;  for  instance,  in  the  placing  of  the  shields  at  the 
back  of  the  great  curtain.  In  earlier  times,  the  shield,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  represented  as  merely  suspended  against  the 
tomb  by  a  thong,  or  if  sustained  in  any  other  manner,  still  its 
form  was  simple  and  undisguised.  Men  in  those  days  used 
their  shields  in  war,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  to  add  dig- 
nity to  their  form  by  external  ornament.  That  which,  through 
day  after  day  of  mortal  danger,  had  borne  back  from  them  Uie 
waves  of  battle,  could  neither  be  degraded  by  simplicity,  nor 
exalted  by  decoration.  By  its  rude  leathern  thong  it  seemed  to 
be  fastened  to  their  tombs,  and  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  not 
cast  away,  though  capable  of  defending  its  master  no  more. 

§  Lxxv.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turiea  The  dianged  system  of  warfare  was  rapidly  doing 
away  with  the  practical  service  of  the  shield  ;  and  the  chiefs 
who  directed  the  battle  from  a  distance,  or  who  passed  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  council-chamber,  soon  came 
to  regard  the  shield  as  nothing  more  than  a  field  for  their 
armorial  bearings.  It  then  became  a  principal  object  of  their 
Pride  of  State  to  increase  the  conspicuousness  of  these  marks 
of  family  distinction  by  surrounding  thorn  with  various  and 
fantastic  ornament,  generally  scroll  or  flower  work,  which  of 
course  deprived  the  shield  of  all  appearance  of  being  intended 
for  a  soldier's  use.  Thus  the  shield  of  the  Foscari  is  intro- 
duced in  two  waya  On  the  sarcophagus,  the  bearings  are 
three  times  repeated,  enclosed  in  circular  disks,  which  are 
sustained  each  by  a  couple  of  naked  infants.  Above  the  can- 
opy, two  shields  of  the  usual  form  are  set  in  the  centre  of 
circles  filled  by  a  radiating  ornament  of  shell  flutings,  which 
give  them  the  effect  of  ventilators  ;  and  their  circumference  is 
farther  adorned  by  gilt  rays,  undulating  to  represent  a  glory. 
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§  Lxxvi.  AVe  now  approach  that  period  of  the  early  BenoU- 
Bance  which  was  noticed  in  tlie  preceding  chapter  as  being  at 
iii-Bt  a  very  visible  improvement  on  the  corrupted  Gothic.  The 
tombs  executed  during  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  Benaia- 
Bonce  exhibit,  in  the  first  place,  a  consummate  skill  in  handling 
the  chisel,  pei'fect  science  of  drawing  and  anatomy,  high  ap- 
pi*eciation  of  good  classical  models,  and  a  grace  of  composi- 
tion and  delicacy  of  ornament  derived,  I  believe,  principally 
from  the  great  Florentine  sculptoi'a  But^  together  with  this 
science,  they  exhibit  also,  for  a  short  time,  some  return  to  the 
early  rehgious  feeling,  forming  a  school  of  sculpture  which 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  school  of  the  Bellini  in  painting ; 
and  tlie  only  wonder  is  that  there  should  not  have  been  more 
workmen  in  tlio  fifteenth  centuiy  doing  in  marble  what  Poru- 
giuo,  Fiiuicia,  and  Bellini  did  on  canvas.  Tlicro  oi'o,  indeed, 
some  few,  us  I  have  just  said,  in  whom  the  good  and  pure 
temiMsr  sliows  itself  :  but  the  sculptor  was  necessarily  led 
sooner  than  the  painter  to  an  exclusive  study  of  classical 
models,  utterly  advei*se  to  the  Ghiistion  imagination  ;  and  he 
was  also  deprived  of  the  gi*eat  purifying  and  sacred  element 
of  color,  besides  having  much  more  of  merely  mechanical  and 
therefore  degrading  labor  to  go  through  in  the  realization  of 
his  thought.  Hence  I  do  not  know  any  example  in  sculpture 
at  this  period,  at  least  in  Venice,  which  has  not  conspicuous 
faults  (not  faults  of  imperfection,  as  in  eai'ly  sculpture,  but  of 
purpose  and  sentiment),  staining  such  beauties  as  it  may  poo- 
sess  ;  and  the  whole  school  soon  falls  away,  and  merges  into 
vain  pomp  and  meagre  luetaphor. 

§  Lxxvii.  The  most  celebrated  monument  of  tliis  period  is 
that  to  the  Doge  Andrea  Ycndi*amin,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  and  Paul,  sculptured  about  1480,  and  before  alluded  to 
in  the  firbt  clmptcr  of  the  first  volume.  It  has  attracted  pub- 
lic admimtiou,  partly  by  its  costliness,  partly  by  the  delicacy 
and  precision  of  its  chiselling  ;  being  otherwise  a  very  base 
and  unworthy  example  of  Ujo  school,  and  showing  neither  in- 
vention nor  feeling.  It  has  the  Virtuos,  as  usual,  droHiod  liko 
heathen  goddesses,  and  totally  devoid  '^  ^iioiiy  tUoogh 

gi-aceful  and  well  studied  merely  at  i    The  rest 
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of  its  Bculpturo  is  nil  of  the  snmo  kind  ;  porfoct  in  workman- 
sliip,  and  devoid  of  thoughi  Its  dragons  oro  covered  with 
marvellous  sc^es,  but  have  no  terror  nor  sting  in  them  ;  its 
birds  are  perfect  in  plumage,  but  have  no  song  in  them ; 
its  children  lovely  of  limb,  but  have  no  childishness  in 
jliem. 

§  Lxxvin.  Of  far  other  workmanship  are  tlie  tombs  of  Pietro 
nnd  (Hovanni  Mocenigo,  in  St.  John  and  Paul,  and  of  Pietro 
Bernardo  in  the  Frari ;  in  all  which  the  details  are  as  full  of 
exquisite  fancy,  as  they  are  poi*fcct  in  execution  ;  and  in  the 
two  former,  and  several  others  of  similar  feeling,  the  old  re- 
ligious symbols  return ;  the  Madonna  is  again  seen  enthroned 
imdcr  the  canopy,  and  tlie  sarcophagus  is  decorated  with 
legends  of  the  saints.  But  the  fatal  errors  of  sentiment  are, 
nevertheless,  always  traceable.  In  the  first  place,  the  sculptor 
is  always  seen  to  be  intent  upon  the  exhibition  of  his  skill, 
more  than  on  producing  any  effect  on  the  spectator's  mind  ; 
elaborate  backgrounds  of  landscape,  with  tricks  of  perspective, 
imitations  of  trees,  clouds,  and  water,  and  various  other  un- 
necessary adjuncts,  merely  to  show  how  mttrble  could  be  sub- 
dued ;  together  with  usoloss  under-cutting,  and  over-finiRli  in 
subordinate  ports,  continually  exhibiting  tlio  same  (told  vanity 
nnd  unexcited  precision  of  mechanism.  In  the  second  place, 
the  figures  have  all  the  pecuUar  tendency  to  posture-making, 
which,  exhibiting  itself  first  painfully  in  Perugino,  rapidly 
destroyed  the  veracity  of  composition  in  all  art  By  posture- 
making  I  mean,  in  general,  that  action  of  figures  which  results 
from  the  painter's  considering,  in  the  fii'st  place,  not  how, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  would  actually  have  walked,  or 
stood,  or  looked,  but  how  they  may  most  gracefully  and  har- 
moniously walk  or  stand.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  man,  post- 
ure, like  everything  else,  becomes  noble,  even  when  over- 
studied,  as  wiiii  Michael  Angelo,  who  was,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other,  the  cause  of  the  mischief ;  but,  with  inferior  inen, 
this  habit  of  composing  attitudes  ends  necessarily  in  utter 
lifelessness  and  abortion.  Qiotto  was,  perhaps,  of  all  painters, 
the  most  free  from  the  infection  of  tlie  poison,  always  conceiv- 
ing an  incident  untiu-ally,  and  dinwing  it  unaffectedly ;  and 
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the  absence  of  posture-making  in  the  works  of  the  Pre-Ba- 
plioelites,  us  opposed  to  the  Attitudinarianism  of  the  modem 
school,  has  been  both  one  of  their  piincipal  virtues,  and  of 
the  piincipal  causes  of  outcry  against  them.  ' 

§  Lxxix.  But  the  most  significant  change  in  the  treatment 
of  tliese  tombs,  with  respect  to  our  inunediate  object,  is  in  the 
form  of  the  sarcophagus.  It  was  above  noted,  that,*  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  pride  of  life  expressed  in 
any  luonuuiont^  would  bo  ulso  the  foni*  of  douth ;  and  thore- 
foi'o,  as  tliose  tombs  increase  in  splendor,  in  size,  and  beauty 
of  workmansliip,  wo  perceive  a  gindual  desire  to  iake  auny 
fi^n  the  d^nUe  character  of  the  sarcophagus.  In  the  earliest 
times,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  gloomy  mass  of  stone ;  grad- 
ually it  became  cliarged  with  religious  sculpture ;  but  never 
with  the  slightest  desii*e  to  disguise  its  form,  until  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  then  becomes  enriched 
with  flower-work  and  liidden  by  the  Vutuos  ;  and,  finally,  los- 
ing its  foui^-square  form,  it  is  modelled  on  graceful  types  of 
ancient  vases,  made  as  httle  like  a  cofi&n  as  possible,  and  re- 
fined away  in  various  elegancies,  till  it  becomes,  at  last,  a 
mere  pedestal  or  stage  for  the  portrait  statue.  This  statue, 
in  tlio  meantime,  has  boon  gnuluidly  coming  back  to  hfe, 
Uax)ugh  a  curious  series  of  transitions.  The  Yendramiu  mon- 
ument is  one  of  tlie  lost  which  shows,  or  pretends  to  show, 
tlie  recumbent  figure  laid  in  deatli.  A  few  yoiu's  later,  tliis 
idea  became  disagi*eeable  to  polite  minds ;  and,  lo  I  the  figures 
which  before  had  been  laid  at  rest  upon  the  tomb  pillow, 
roiseil  themselves  on  their  elbows,  and  begun  to  look  round 
tliem.  The  soul  of  the  sixteenth  century  dared  not  contem- 
plate its  body  in  deatli. 

§  Lxxx.  The  reader  cannot  but  remember  many  instances 
of  tliis  form  of  monument,  England  being  peculiarly  rich  in 
examples  of  them  ;  although,  with  her,  tomb  sculpture,  after 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  altogether  imitative,  and  in  no  de- 
gree iudicative  of  tlie  temper  of  the  people.  It  was  from  Italy 
that  the  authority  for  the  change  was  derived  ;  and  in  Italy 
oiilv,  tltervfiuv,  tliat  it  is  tnily  ct>rre^)ondeut  to  tlie  duui^'  in 
the  national  luind.     lliei^e  are  many  monuments  in  Veiui-e  oi 
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this  semi-nnimnte  type,  most  of  them  carefully  sculptured,  and 
some  Tery  admirable  as  portraits,  and  for  the  casting  of  the 
drapery,  especially  those  in  the  Church  of  San  Salvador  ;  but 
I  shall  only  direct  the  reader  to  one,  that  of  Jacopo  Pesaro, 
Bishop  of  Paphos,  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari ;  notable  not 
only  as  a  very  skilful  piece  of  sculpture,  but  for  the  epitaph, 
singularly  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  confirmatory  of  all 
that  I  have  alleged  against  it : 

'*Jamo8  Pewiro,  Bisliop  of  Pftphos,  \rho  conqnored  llie  Tnrk«  in  wftr, 
hiinsolf  in  pence,  trnnsported  from  n  noble  family  among  tlio  Veno- 
tiaus  to  a  nobler  among  the  angels,  laid  lioro,  expects  llio  uoblent 
crown,  which  the  just  Judge  shall  give  to  liim  in  tl\at  day.  lie 
lived  tlie  years  of  IMato.     lie  died  24th  March,  1547.* 

The. mingled  classicism  and  cnmol  pride  of  this  epitaph 
surely  need  no  comment.  The  crown  is  expected  as  a  right 
from  the  justice  of  the  judge,  and  the  nobility  of  the  Venetian 
family  is  only  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  angek.  The 
quaint  childishness  of  the  "  Yixit  aunos  Platonicos  **  is  also 
very  notable. 

§  Lxxxi.  The  statue,  however,  did  not  long  remnin  in  this 
partially  recumbent  attitude.  Even  the  expression  of  peace 
became  painful  to  the  frivolous  and  thoughtless  Italians,  and 
they  required  the  portraiture  to  be  rendered  in  a  manner  that 
sliould  induce  no  memory  of  death.  Tlie  statue  rose  up,  and 
presented  itself  in  front  of  the  tomb,  like  an  actor  upon  a  stage, 
surrounded  now  not  merely,  or  not  at  all,  by  the  Virtues,  but 
by  nllogorical  figures  of  Fame  and  Victory,  by  gonii  and 
muHcs,  by  personifications  of  humbled  kingdoms  and  adoring 
nations,  and  by  every  circumstance  of  pomj),  and  symlml  of 
adulation,  that  flattery  could  suggest^  or  insolence  could 
claim. 

§  Lxxxii.  As  of  the  intermediate  monumental  type,  so  also 
of  this,  the  hist  and  most  gross,  there  are  unfortunately  many 

*  '*  Jacobus  Pisaurins  Paphi  Episcopus  qui  Tnrcos  hello,  Be  ipsum  pace 
vincebat,  ex  nobili  inter  Venetas,  ad  nobiliorem  inter  Angoloe  familiam 
d(.>latns,  nnbilifwimam  in  ilia  die  Coronam  jtiHto  Judice  roddeute,  hie  situs 
^xpecUt  Vixit  annos  Platonicos.     Obijt  MDXLVll.  IX.  Kal.  Aprills." 
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examples  in  our  own  country ;  but  the  mobt  wonderful,  by 
fiu',  are  still  at  Venice.  I  shall,  however,  poiiicularize  only 
two ;  the  first,  that  of  the  Doge  John  Pesaro,  in  the  ^rai-L 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  have  passed  over  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  ;  we  are  now  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  the  progress  of  corruption  lias  in  the  mean- 
time been  incessant,  and  sculpture  has  here  lost  its  taste  and 
learning  as  well  as  its  feeling.  The  monument  is  a  huge  accu- 
mulation of  theatiicol  scenery  in  maiblu  :  four  colossal  negro 
caiyatidcs,  giiniiing  and  hon-iblo,  witli  faces  of  black  mai'blo 
and  white  eyes,  sustaui  the  fii*ut  story  of  it ;  above  this,  two 
monstei's,  long-necked,  half  dog  and  half  dragon,  sustain  an 
ornamental  sai'cophagus,  on  the  top  of  wliich  the  full-length 
stiituo  of  tlio  Doge  in  robes. of  state  stands  fonvaixl  with  its 
aims  expanded,  like  on  actor  courting  ax>plause,  under  a  huge 
canopy  of  metal,  like  tlie  roof  of  a  bed,  painted  crimson  and 
gold ;  on  each  side  of  him  are  sitting  figures  of  genii,  and 
uninteUigible  personifications  gesticulating  in  Roman  armor  ; 
below,  between  the  negro  caryatides,  are  two  ghastly  figures 
in  bronze,  half  coipse,  half  skeleton,  cairying  tablets  on  which 
is  written  the  eulogium  :  but  in  largo  letters  graven  in  gohl, 
the  following  words  are  the  fi i*st  luid  laut  that  strike  the  eye  ; 
the  first  two  phrases,  one  on  each  side,  on  tablets  in  the  lower 
story,  the  last  under  the  portniit  statue  above  : 

Vixrr  AMNos  LXX.  DKvixrr  anno  MDCLIX. 

"  llic  UEvixrr  anno  MDOLXIX." 

We  have  here,  at  last,  the  honible  images  of  death  in  violent 
contrast  with  the  defiant  monument,  which  pretends  to  bring 
the  resurrection  down  to  earth,  **  Hie  revixit ; "  and  it  seems 
imix)Hsible  for  false  tiiste  and  base  feeling  to  sink  li)wcr.  Yet 
even  this  monument  is  suipassod  by  one  in  St.  John  and 
l»aul. 

§  Lxxxni.  But  before  we  pass  to  thiH,  the  last  with  wliich  I 
shall  burden  the  reader's  attention,  let  us  for  a  moment,  and 
that  we  may  feel  the  contnist  more  forcibly,  return  to  a  tomb 
of  the  eai'ly  times. 
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In  a  dark  niche  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  outer  corridor  of 
St.  Mark's — not  even  in  the  church,  observe,  but  in  the 
atrium  or  porch  of  it,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, — 
is  a  solid  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  raised  only  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground  on  four  stunted  square  pillars.  Its  lid 
is  a  mere  slab  of  stone ;  on  its  extremities  are  sculptured  two 
crosses ;  in  front  of  it  are  two  rows  of  rude  figures,  the  upper- 
most representing  Christ  witli  the  Apostles :  the  lower  row  is 
of  six  figures  only,  alternately  male  and  female,  holding  up 
their  hands  in  the  usual  attitude  of  benediction ;  the  sixth  is 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and  the  midmost  of  the  other  five  has  a 
glory  round  its  head.  I  cannot  tell  the  meaning  of  these 
figures,  but  between  them. are  suspended  censers  attached  to 
crosses;  a  most  beautiful  symbolic  expression  of  Christ's 
mediatorial  function.  The  whole  is  sunx>unded  by  a  rude 
wreath  of  vine  leaves,  proceeding  out  of  the  foot  of  a  cro8& 

On  the  bar  of  marble  which  separates  the  two  rows  of  fig- 
ures are  inscribed  these  words  : 

'*  Here  lies  the  Lord  Marin  Morosini,  Duke.*' 

It  is  the  tomb  of  tlie  Doge  Marino  Morosini,  who  reigned 
from  1249  to  1252. 

§  Lxxxiv.  From  before  this  rude  and  solemn  sopulchre  let 
us  pass  to  the  southern  aisle  of  the  church  of  St  John  and 
Paul ;  and  there,  towering  from  tlio  pavement  to  the  vaulting 
of  the  church,  behold  a  mass  of  marble,  sixty  %r  seventy  feet 
in  height,  of  mingled  yellow  and  white,  the  yellow  carved  into 
the  form  of  an  enormous  curtain,  wiUi  ropes,  fringes^  and 
tassels,  sustained  by  cherubs ;  in  front  of  which,  in  tlie  now 
usual  stage  attitudes,  advance  the  statues  of  the  Doge  Bertuo- 
cio  Valier,  his  son  the  Doge  Silvester  Falier,  and  his  son's 
wife,  Elizabeth.  The  statues  of  the  Doges,  though  mean  and 
Polonius-like,  are  partly  redeemed  by  the  Ducal  robes  ;  but 
that  of  the  Dogaressa  is  a  consummation  of  grossness,  vanity, 
and  ugliness, — the  figure  of  a  large  and  wrinkled  woman,  vrith 
elaborate  curls  in  stiff  projection  round  her  face,  covered  from 
her  shoulders  to  her  feet  with  ru£G9,  furs,  lace,  jewels,  and  em- 
broidery.   Beneath  and  around  are  ecattored  Yiriuesi  Vio- 
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tones,  Eames,  genii,— the  entire  company  of  the  monumental 
stage  assembled,  as  before  a  drop  scene, — executed  by  various 
sculptors,  and  deserving  attentive  study  as  exhibiting  every 
condition  of  false  taste  and  feeble  conception.  The  Victoiy  in 
the  centre  is  peculiarly  interesting ;  the  lion  by  which  she  ia 
accompanied,  springing  on  a  dragon,  has  been  intended  to 
look  terrible,  but  the  incapable  sculptor  could  not  conceive 
any  form  of  dreadfulness^  could  not  even  make  the  lion  look 
angry.  It  looks  only  lachrymose;  and  its  lifted  forepaws, 
there  being  no  spring  nor  motion  in  its  body,  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  dog  begging.  The  inscriptions  under  the 
two  principal  statues  are  as  follows : 

**  Bertooiiis  Valier,  Duke, 

Great  iu  wisdom  aud  eloquence, 

preater  in  hia  Ilellespoutio  victor/, 

ilreateat  iu  tlie  Prince  hia  aou. 

Died  in  tlio  year  1068.*' 

''BlisabetliQuirina, 
Tlie  wife  of  Silvester, 
Distinguished  h/  Roman  virtue, 
B/  Venetian  piet/, 
And  by  the  Ducal  crown, 
Died  1708." 

The  writers  of  this  age  were  generally  anxious  to  make  the 
world  aware  that  they  understood  the  degrees  of  comparison, 
and  a  large  number  of  epitaphs  are  principally  constructed 
with  this  object  (compare,  in  the  Latui,  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Paphos,  given  above) :  but  the  latter  of  these  epitaphs  is  also 
interesting  from  its  mention,  in  an  age  now  altogether  given 
up  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  honor,  of  that  "  Venetian  piety  " 
which  once  tiiily  distinguished  the  city  from  all  others ;  and 
of  which  some  form  and  shadow,  remaining  still,  served  to 
point  an  epitaph,  and  to  feed  more  cunningly  and  speciously 
the  pride  which  could  not  be  satiated  with  the  simiptuousness 
of  the  sepulclure. 

§  Lxxxv.  Thus  far,  then,  of  the  second  element  of  the  Re- 
naissance spirit,  the  Pride  of  State ;  nor  need  we  go  fiuther  to 
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learn  the  rooson  of  the  fall  of  Venice.  She  war  Already  likened 
in  lier  thoughts,  nud  was  therefore  to  be  likened  in  her  ruin, 
to  the  Virgin  of  Babylon.  The  Pride  of  State  And  the  Piid^ 
of  Knowledge  were  no  new  pAssions :  the  sentence  against 
them  had  gone  forth  from  everlasting.  "  Thou  saidst»  I  shall 
be  a  lady  for  ever ;  so  that  thou  didst  not  lay  these  things  to 
thine  heart.  .  .  Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge^  it  hath 
peroeried  thee  ;  and  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and 
none  else  beside  roe.  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee 
.  •  •  ;  tliy  merchants  from  thy  youUi,  they  shall  wander 
every  one  to  his  quarter  ;  none  shAll  SAve  thee."* 

§  LxxxvL  UL  Pridr  of  System.  I  might  hAve  illustrated 
those  evil  principles  from  a  thousand  other  sources,  but  I  have 
not  time  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  must  pass  to  the 
third  element  above  named,  the  Pride  of  System.  It  need  not 
detain  us  so  long  as  either  of  the  others,  for  it  is  at  onoe 
more  palpable  and  less  dangerous.  The  manner  in  which  the 
pride  of  the  fifteenth  century  corrupted  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, and  diminished  the  majesty,  while  it  multiplied  the 
trappings,  of  state,  is  in  general  little  observed ;  but  the 
reader  is  probably  already  well  and  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
I  curious  tendency  to  formulization  and  system  which,  under 
the  nAme  of  philosophy,  encumbered  the  minds  of  the  Be- 
naissance  schoolmen.  As  it  was  above  stated,  grammar  be- 
came the  first  of  sciences ;  and  whatever  subject  had  to  be 
treated,  the  first  aim  of  the  philosopher  was  to  subject  its 
principles  to  a  code  of  laws,  in  the  observation  of  which  the 
merit  of  the  speaker,  thinker,  or  worker,  in  or  on  that  subject^ 
was  thereafter  to  consist ;  so  that  the  whole  mind  of  the  world 
was  oooupied  by  tlie  exclusive  study  of  Bestrainta  The  sound 
of  the  forging  of  fetters  was  heard  from  sea  to  sea.  The  doo- 
tors  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  set  themselves  doily  to  the 
invention  of  new  varieties  of  cages  and  manacles ;  they  them- 
selves wore,  instead  of  gowns,  a  chain  mail,  whose  purpose 
was  not  so  much  to  avert  the  weapon  of  the  adversary  as  to 
restrain  the  motions  of  the  wearer ;  and  all  the  acts,  thoughts, 
and  workings  of  mankind,— poetry,  painting,  architecture, 

•  Isaiah  xWii.  7,  10,  11,15. 
Vol.  III.— 7 
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and  philosophy, — woro  reduced  by  them  merely  to  so  many 
different  forms  of  fetter-dance. 

§  Lxxxvii.  Now,  I  am  very  sure  that  no  reader  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  former  portions  of  this  work,  or 
the  tendency  of  what  else  I  have  written,  more  especially  the 
last  chapter  of  the  "Seven  Lamps,"  will  suppose  me  to  under- 
rate the  importance,  or  dispute  the  authority,  of  law.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  allege  those  again  and  again,  nor 
ciui  tlioy  over  bu  too  often  or  too  ouergeticuUy  alleged,  against 
the  vast  musses  of  men  who  now  disturb  or  retard  tho  advuuco 
of  civilization ;  heady  and  high-minded,  despisers  of  disci- 
pline, and  refusers  of  correction.  But  law,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
reduced  to  form  and  system,  and  is  not  written  upon  the 
hearty — as  it  is,  in  a  Divuie  loyalty,  upon  the  heai'ts  of  the 
great  hierarchies  who  serve  and  wait  about  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal  Lawgiver, — tliis  lower  and  fonnally  expressible  law 
has,  I  say,  two  objects.  It  is  either  for  tho  definition  and  re- 
straint of  sin,  or  the  guidance  of  simplicity  ;  it  either  explains, 
forbids,  and  punishes  wickedness,  or  it  guides  the  movements 
and  actions  both  of  lifeless  things  and  of  the  more  simple  and 
untaught  among  responsible  a£^nt&  And  so  long,,  therefore, 
as  sin  and  foolishness  are  in  tlie  world,  so  long  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  men  to  submit  themselves  paiufuUy  to  this  lower 
law,  in  proportion  to  their  need  of  being  corrected,  and  to  the 
degree  of  childishness  or  simpUcity  by  which  they  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  the  unthinking  and  inanimate 
things  which  ai*e  governed  by  law  altogether  ;  yet  yielding, 
in  the  manner  of  their  submission  to  it,  a  singular  lesson  to 
the  pride  of  man, — being  obedient  more  x>erfectly  in  x^ropor- 
tion  to  their  greatness.*  But,  so  far  as  men  become  good  and 
wise,  and  lise  above  the  state  of  children,  so  far  they  become 
emancipated  from  this  written  law,  and  invested  with  tbe  per- 
fect freedom  which  couBists  in  the  fulness  and  joyfulness  of 
compUance  with  a  higher  and  unwritten  law  ;  a  law  so  univer- 
sal, so  subtle,  so  glorious,  that  nothing  but  the  heaii  can  keep 
it 

§  Lxxxvm.  Now  pride  opposes  itself  to  the  observance  of 
*  Compare  **  Sovisn  Lampft,"  chap.  viL  g  S. 
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this  Divine  law  in  two  opposite  ways  :  either  by  hrate  resist- 
ance,  which  is  the  way  of  the  rabble  and  its  leaders,  denying 
or  defying  law  altogether ;  or  by  formal  compliance,  which  is 
the  way  of  the  Pharisee,  exalting  himself  while  he  pretends  to 
obedience,  and  making  void  the  infinite  and  spiritual  com- 
mandment by  the  finite  and  lettered  commandment  And  it 
is  easy  to  know  which  law  we  are  obeying :  for  any  law  which 
we  magnify  and  keep  through  pride,  is  always  the  law  of  the 
letter  ;  but  that  which  we  love  and  keep  through  humility,  is 
the  law  of  the  Spirit :  And  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life. 

§  Lxxxixl  In  the  appliance  of  this  universal  principle  to 
what  we  have  at  present  in  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all 
written  or  writable  law  respecting  the  arts  is  for  the  childish 
and  ignorant :  that  in  the  beginning  of  teaching,  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  this  or  that  must  or  must  not  be  done ;  and  laws 
of  color  and  shade  may  be  taught,  as  laws  of  harmony  are  to 
the  you])g  scholar  in  music.  But  the  moment  a  man  begins 
to  be  anything  deserving  the  name  of  an  artist,  all  this  teach- 
able law  has  become  a  matter  of  course  with  him ;  and  if, 
thenceforth,  he  boast  himself  anywise  in  tlio  law,  or  pretend 
that  he  lives  and  works  by  it,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  merely 
tithing  cummin,  and  that  there  is  no  true  art*  nor  religion  in 
him.  For  the  true  artist  has  that  inspiration  in  llim  which  is 
above  bU  law,  or  rather,  which  is  continually  working  out  such 
magnificent  and  perfect  obedience  to  supreme  law,  as  can  in 
no  wise  be  rendered  by  line  and  rule.  Tliore  are  more  laws 
perceived  and  fulfilled  in  the  single  stroke  of  a  great  work- 
man, than  could  be  written  in  a  volume.  His  science  is  inex- 
pressibly subtle,  directly  taught  him  by  his  Maker,  not  in  any 
wise  communicable  or  imitable.*  Neither  can  any  written  or 
definitely  observable  laws  enable  us  to  do  any  great  thing. 
It  is  possible,  by  measuring  and  administering  quantities  of 
color,  to  paint  a  room  wall  so  that  it  shall  not  hurt  the  eye ; 
but  there  are  no  laws  by  observing  which  we  can  become 
Titians.     It  is  possible  so  to  measure  and  administer  syllables^ 

^  See  the  farther  remarlu  on  Inspiration,  \n  ihe  toiuih  chapter. 
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as  to  oonstruot  ImrmoDious  verse ;  but  there  are  no  laws  by 
which  we  can  write  Uiada  Out  of  the  poem  or  the  picture, 
once'produced,  men  may  elicit  laws  by  the  volume,  and  study 
them  with  advantage,  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  exist- 
ing poem  or  picture ;  but  no  more  write  or  paint  another, 
than  by  discovering  laws  of  vegetation  they  can  make  a  tree 
to  grow.  And  therefore,  wheresoever  we  find  the  system  and 
formality  of  rules  much  dwelt  upon,  and  spoken  of  as  any- 
thing else  than  a  help  for  children,  there  we  may  be  sui*e  that 
noble  art  is  not  even  midei*stood,  far  less  reached.  And  thus 
it  was  with  all  the  common  and  public  mind  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centurie&  The  greater  men,  indeed,  broke 
through  the  thorn  hedges ;  and,  though  much  time  was  lost 
by  the  learned  among  them  in  writing  Latin  yerses  and  ana- 
grams, and  arranging  the  framework  of  quaint  sonnets  and 
dexterous  syllogisms,  still  they  tore  their  way  through  the 
sapless  thicket  by  force  of  intellect  or  of  piety  ;  for  it  was  not 
possible  that»  either  in  Uterature  or  in  painting,  i-ules  could 
be  received  by  any  strong  mind,  so  as  materially  to  interfere 
vrith  its  originality :  and  the  crabbed  discipline  and  exact 
scholarship  became  an  advantage  to  the  men  who  could  pass 
through  and  despise  them  ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  rules  of  the 
drama  we  had  Shakspeare,  and  in  spite  of  the  rules  of  art  we 
had  Tintoret, — both  of  them,  to  this  day,  doing  perpetual  vio- 
lence to  the  vulgar  scholarship  and  dim-eyed  proprieties  of 
the  multituda 

§  xo.  But  in  architecture  it  was  not  so ;  for  that  was  the 
art  of  the  multitude,  and  was  affected  by  all  their  errors  ;  and 
the  great  men  who  entered  its  field,  like  Michael  Angelo,  found 
expression  for  all  the  best  part  of  their  minds  in  sculpture, 
and  made  the  architecture  merely  its  shell.  So  the  simple- 
tons and  sophists  had  their  way  with  it :  and  the  reader  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  inanities  and  pueriUties  of  the  wri- 
ters, who,  with  the  help  of  Viiruvius,  re-established  its  "  five 
orders,"  determined  the  proportions  of  each,  and  gave  the 
various  recii>es  for  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  have  been 
thenceforward  followed  to  tliis  day,  but  which  may,  I  believe, 
in  this  ago  of  perfect  machinery,  be  followed  out  still  farther. 
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If,  indeed,  there  are  only  five  perfect  forms  of  columns  nnd 
architraves,  and  there  be  a  fixed  proportion  to  each,  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  vnth  a  little  ingenuity,  so  to  regulate  a  stone- 
cutting  machine,  as  that  it  shall  furnish  pillars  and  friezes  to 
the  size  ordered,  of  any  of  the  five  orders,  on  the  most  perfect 
Qreek  models,  in  any  quantity  ;  an  epitome,  also,  of  Vitruvius, 
may  be  made  so  simple,  as  to  enable  any  bricklayer  to  set 
them  up  at  their  proper  distances,  and  we  may  dispense  with 
our  architects  altogether. 

§  zoi.  But  if  this  be  not  so,  and  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
faint  persuasion  which  still  lurks  in  men's  minds  that  architect- 
ure 18  an  art,  and  that  it  requires  some  gleam  of  intellect  to 
practise  it^  then  let  the  whole  efystem  of  the  orders  and  their 
proportions  be  cast  out  and  trampled  down  as  the  most  vain, 
barbarous,  and  paltry'  deception  that  was  ever  stamped  on 
human  prejudice ;  and  let  us  understand  this  plain  truth, 
common  to  all  work  of  man,  that,  if  it  be  good  work,  it  is  i)ot 
a  copy,  nor  anything  done  by  rule,  but  a  freshly  and  divinely 
imagined  thing.  Five  orders  I  There  is  not  a  side  chapel  in 
any  Gbthio  cathedral  but  it  has  fifty  orders,  the  worst  of  them 
better  than  the  best  of  the  Greek  ones,  and  all  new ;  and  a 
single  inventive  human  soul  could  create  a  thousand  orders  in 
an  hour.'*'  And  this  would  have  been  discovered  even  in  the 
Worst  times,  but  that,  as  I  said,  tlie  greatest  men  of  the  age 
found  expression  for  their  invention  in  the  other  arts,  and  the 
best  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  architecture  were  in 
great  part  occupied  in  adapting  the  construction  of  buildings 
to  new  necessities,  such  as  those  developed  by  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  (introducing  a  totally  new  and  most  interesting 
science  of  fortification,  which  directed  the  ingenuity  of  San- 
micheli  and  many  others  from  its  proper  channel),  and  foimd 
interest  of  a  meaner  kind  in  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  the 
obsolete  architectural  laws  they  had  consented  to  revive,  and 
the  forms  of  Boman  architecture  which  they  agreed  to  copy, 

*  That  is  to  say,  orders  separated  bjr  such  distinctions  as  the  old  Greek 
ones :  considered  witli  reference  to  the  bearing  power  of  the  capital,  all 
orders  may  be  referred  to  two,  as  long  ago  stated ;  just  as  trees  may  be 
referred  to  the  two  great  classes,  monoootylodonous  and  dicotyledonous. 
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with  the  requii*emout8  of  tlie  daily  life  of  the  Bixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

§  xoiL  These,  then,  were  the  three  principal  directions  in 
which  the  Renaissance  pride  manifested  itself,  and  its  im- 
pulses were  rendered  still  more  fatal  by  the  entrance  of 
another  element^  inevitably  associated  with  prida  For,  as  it 
is  written,  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool,"  so 
also  it  is  written,  ''The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heai*t,  There  is  no 
God ; "  and  the  selt-odulation  which  influenced  not  less  the 
learning  of  the  age  than  its  luxury,  led  gradually  to  the  for- 
getfulness  of  all  things  but  self,  and  to  an  infidelity  only  the 
more  fatal  because  it  still  retained  the  form  and  language  of 
faith. 

§  XGUL  IV.  IinrmKLrnr.  In  noticing  tlie  more  prominent 
forms  in  which  this  faithlessness  manifested  itself,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  justly  between  that  wliich  was  the  conso- 
queuce  of  respect  for  Paganism,  and  that  which  followed  fi*om 
the  corruption  of  Oatholicism.  For  as  the  Roman  architect- 
ure is  not  to  be  mode  answerable  for  the  primal  corruption 
of  the  Gothic,  so  neither  is  the  Roman  philosophy  to  be  made 
answerable  for  the  primal  corruption  of  Christianity.  Year 
after  year,  as  the  history  of  the  Hfe  of  Chiist  sank  back  into 
the  depths  of  time,  and  became  obscured  by  the  misty  atmos- 
phere of  tlie  history  of  the  world, — as  intermediate  action^ 
and  incidents  multiplied  in  number,  and  countless  changes  in 
men's  modes  of  life,  and  tones  of  thought,  rendered  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  imagine  the  facts  of  distant  time, — it  be- 
came daily,  almost  hourly,  a  greater  effort  for  the  faithful 
heart  to  apprehend  the  entu*e  veracity  and  vitality  of  the 
story  of  its  Redeemer ;  and  more  easy  for  the  tlioughUess  and 
remiss  to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  true  character  of  tlie 
behef  they  had  been  taught  to  profesa  And  this  must  have 
been  the  case,  had  the  pastora  of  the  Church  never  failed  in 
theii*  watchfulness,  and  the  Church  itself  never  erred  in  its 
practice  or  doctiine.  But  when  every  year  that  removed  the 
truths  of  the  Go8|X)l  into  deeper  distiuice,  added  to  them  also 
some  false  or  foolish  tindition ;  when  wilful  distortion  was 
added  to  natural  obscurity,  and  the  dimuess  of  memory  was 
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(liRguiHod  hj  the  fmitfulneBfl  of  fiction  ;  when,  moreover,  the 
GtiortnouB  tempoml  powor  gmntoil  to  the  clergj  nttmcted  into 
their  ranks  multitndes  of  men  wbo,  but  for  such  temptation, 
would  not  have  pretended  to  the  Christinn  name,  ao  tLat 
grieroua  wolveis  entered  in  among  them,  not  Bpnring  the  flock  ; 
and  when,  by  the  mnchinations  of  such  men,  and  the  remiss- 
DeSB  of  others,  the  foim  and  ad  ministration  a  of  Church  doc- 
trine and  discipline  had  become  little  mora  than  a  means  of 
aggrandizing  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  it  waa  impoaaible 
anj  longer  for  men  of  though  tfuln  ess  or  pietj  to  remain  in  an 
nnqueeUooing  aerenitj  of  fnith.  The  Church  had  become  ao 
mingled  with  the  world  that  its  witneaa  could  no  longer  be 
received ;  and  the  professing  members  of  it,  who  were  placed 
in  circamstances  such  ae  to  enable  them  to  become  aware  of 
its  corruptions,  and  whom  their  interest  or  their  mmplicity 
did  not  bribe  or  beguile  into  silence,  gradually  separated 
themselTee  into  two  vast  multitudea  of  adverse  energy,  one 
tending  to  Reformation,  and  the  other  to  Infidelity. 

§  xoiT.  Of  these,  the  last  atood,  as  it  were,  apnrt^  to  wateh 
the  course  of  the  atruggle  between  Bomaniara  and  Protestant- 
imn  ;  it  ifcmgglo  which,  liowovor  nccoRRarj,  wiw  attended  with 
infinite  calamity  \a  the  Church.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Frotestant  movement  was,  in  reality,  not  re/bmiafiori  but  re- 
animation.  It  poured  new  life  into  the  Churah,  but  it  did  not 
form  or  define  her  anew.  In  some  sort  it  rather  broke  down 
her  Ij^ges,  ao  that  all  they  who  paaaed  by  might  pluck  off 
her  gmpea  The  reformers  speedily  found  that  tfae  enemy 
WHS  never  far  behind  tlio  aower  of  good  seed ;  that  an  evil 
spirit  might  enter  the  mnks  of  reformation  as  well  as  those  of 
reeistance ;  and  that  though  the  deadly  blight  might  be 
checked  amidst  the  wheat,  there  was  no  hope  of  ever  ridding 
the  wheat  itself  from  the  tares.  New  temptations  were  in- 
vented by  Satan  wherewith  to  oppose  the  revived  strength  of 
Clu^Btianity  t  as  the  Bomoniet,  confiding  in  his  human  teachers, 
had  ceaeed  to  try  whether  they  were  tenchera  sent  from  Qod, 
ao  the  Protestant,  confiding  in  the  teaching  of  tlie  Spirit,  be- 
lieved eveiy  spirit;  and  did  not  try  the  spirits  whether  they 
were  of  God.     And  a  thousand  euthueiosms  and  hereaies 
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speedily  obscured  the  faith  and  divided  the  force  of  the  Refor- 
matioD. 

§  xcv.  But  the  main  evils  rose  out  of  the  antagonism  of  the 
two  great  parties  ;  primarily,  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  an  antagoniam.  To  the  eyes  of  the  unbeliever  the  Church 
of  Christy  for  the  first  time  since  its  foundation,  boi-e  the  as- 
pect of  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Not  that  many  forms 
of  schism  had  not  before  arisen  in  it ;  but  either  they  had 
been  obscure  and  silent^  hidden  among  the  shadows  of  the 
Alps  and  the  marshes  of  the  Bhiiie  ;  or  they  had  been  out- 
breaks of  visible  and  unmistakable  error,  cast  off  by  the 
Ohurch,  rootless,  and  .speedily  withering  away,  while,  with 
much  that  was  erring  and  criminal,  she  still  retained  within 
her  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  But  here  was  at  last 
a  schism  in  which  truth  and  authority  were  at  issua  The 
body  that  was  cast  off  withered  away  no  longer.  It  stretched 
out  its  boughs  to  the  sea  and  its  branches  to  the  river,  and  it 
was  the  ancient  tnmk  that  gave  signs  of  decrepituda  On  one 
side  stood  the  reanimated  faith,  in  its  right  hand  the  bouk 
open,  and  its  left  hand  lifted  up  to  heaven,  appeahng  for  its 
proof  to  the  Word  of  the  Testimony  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Qhost  On  the  other  stood,  or  seemed  to  stand,  all  be- 
loved custom  and  believed  tradition  ;  all  that  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  hod  been  closest  to  the  hearts  of  men,  or  most 
precious  for  their  help.  Long-trusted  legend  ;  long-reverenced 
power  ;  long-practised  discipline  ;  faiths  that  had  ruled  the 
destiny,  and  sealed  the  departure,  of  souls  that  could  not  bo 
told  or  numbered  for  'multitude  ;  prayers,  that  from  the  lips 
of  the  fathers  to  those  of  the  children  had  distilled  like  sweet 
waterfalls,  sounding  through  the  isileuce  of  ages,  breaking 
themselves  into  heavenly  dew  to  return  upon  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness  ;  hopes,  that  had  set  the  face  as  a  flint  in  the 
torture,  and  the  sword  as  a  flame  in  the  battle,  that  had 
pointed  the  puii^)oses  and  ministered  the  strength  of  life, 
brightened  the  last  glances  and  shaped  the  last  syllables  of 
death ;  charities,  that  had  bound  together  the  brotherhoods 
of  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  and  had  woven  chains  of  pity- 
ing o(  aspuing  communion  between  this  world  and  the  un- 
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fathomable  beneath  mid  above ;  and,  more  than  these,  the 
Bpiiits  of  all  the  innumerable,  un^oubting,  dead,  beckoning 
to  the  one  way  by  which  they  had  been  content  to  follow  the 
things  that  belonged  uiito  their  peace  ; — these  all  stood  on  the 
other  side  :  and  the  choice  must  have  been  a  bitter  one,  even 
at  the  best ;  but  it  was  rendered  tenfold  more  bitter  by  the 
natural,  but  most  sinful  animosity  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Chulrch  against  each  other. 

§  xovi.  On  one  side  this  animosity  wns,  of  course,  inevita- 
ble. The  Bomanist  party,  though  still  including  many  Chris- 
tian men,  necessarily  included,  also,  all  the  worst  of  those  who 
called  themselves  Christiana  In  tlie  fact  of  its  refusing  cor- 
rection, it  stood  confessed  as  the  Chur6h  of  the  unholy ;  and, 
while  it  still  counted  among  its  adherents  many  of  the  simple 
and  believing, — men  unacquainted  with  the  corruption  of  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged,  or  incapable  of  accepting  any 
form  of  doctrine  but  that  which  they  had  been  taught  from 
their  youth, — it  gathered  together  with  them  whatever  was 
carnal  and  sensual  in  priesthood  or  in  people,  nil  the  lovers  of 
power  in  the  one,  and  of  ease  in  the  other.  And  the  rage  of 
these  men  was,  of  course,  unlimited  against  those  who  either 
disputed  their  authority,  reprehended  their  manner  of  life,  or 
cast  suspicion  upon  the  popular  methods  of  lulling  the  con- 
science in  the  lifetime,  or  purchasing  salvation  on  the  death- 
bed. 

§  xovn.  Besides  this,  the  reasseftion  and  defence  of  various 
tenets  which  before  had  been  little  more  than  floating  errors 
in  the  popular  mind,  but  which,  definitely  attacked  by  Prot- 
estantism, it  became  neoessary  to  fasten  down  with  a  band 
of  iron  and  brass,  gave  a  form  at  once  more  rigid,  and  less 
rational,  to  the  whole  body  of  Romanist  Divinity.  Multitudes 
of  minds  which  in  other  ages  might  have  brought  honor  and 
strength  to  the  Church,  preaching  the  more  vital  truths  which 
it  still  retained,  were  now  occupied  in  pleading  for  arraigned 
falsehoods,  or  magnifying  disused  frivolities ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  candid  observer,  that  the  nascent  or  latent 
errors  which  Qod  pardoned  in  times  of  ignorance,  became  un- 
pardonable when  they  were  formally  defined  and  defended ; 
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that  fallacies  wliich  wore  foi^given  to  the  enthuaiasm  of  a  mul- 
titude, were  avenged  upon  the  stubbornness  of  a  Council ; 
that,  above  aU,  the  great  invention  of  the  age,  which  rendered 
God*6  word  accessible  to  every  man,  left  all  sins  against  its 
light  incapable  of  excuse  or  expiation ;  and  that  from  the 
moment  when  Rome  set  herself  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Bible,  the  judgment  was  pronounced  upon  her,  which  made 
her  the  scorn  and  the  prey  of  her  own  children,  and  cast  her 
down  tvom  the  throne  where  slie  had  magnified  herself  against 
heaven,  so  low,  Uiat  at  lust  the  imimoginable  scene  of  the 
BeUilehem  humiliation  was  mocked  in  the  temples  of  Chris- 
tianity. Judea  had  seen  her  God  laid  in  the  manger  of  the 
beasts  of  burden  ;  it  was  for  Christendom  to  stable  tho  beasts 
of  bunlen  by  the  altar  of  her  God. 

§xovnL  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  opposition  of 
Protestantism  to  the  Papacy  loss  injurious  to  itself.  That  op- 
position was,  for  the  most  jmrt,  intomporato,  undistinguishing; 
and  incautious.  It  could  indeed  hardly  be  otherwise.  Fresh 
bleeding  from  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  still  trembling  at  her 
anathema,  the  reformed  churches  were  little  likely  to  remem- 
ber any  of  her  benefits,  or  to  regard  any  of  her  teaching. 
Forced  by  tlie  Romanist  contumely  into  habits  of  irreverence, 
by  the  Romanist  fallacies  into  habits  of  disbelief,  the  self- 
trusting,  rashly -reasoning  spu'it  gained  ground  among  them 
doily.  Sect  bninched  out  of  sect,  presumption  rose  over  pre- 
sumption ;  the  miracles  of  the  early  Church  were  denied  and 
its  martyrs  forgotten,  though  their  power  and  palm  were 
claimed  by  the  members  of  every  persocuted  sect ;  pride, 
mahce,  wrath,  love  of  cliange,  niaskcd  tliomselves  under  the 
tliirst  for  ti-uth,  and  mingled  with  the  just  resentment  of  de- 
ception, so  that  it  became  impossible  even  for  the  best  and 
truest  men  to  know  the  plagiie  of  their  own  hearts ;  while 
avaiice  and  impiety  openly  transfoimed  reformation  into  rob- 
bery, and  reproof  into  sacrilege.  Ignomuce  could  as  easily 
lead  the  foes  of  tlie  Church,  as  lull  her  slumber  \  men  who 
would  once  have  been  tho  unquestioning  recipients,  were  now 
the  shameless  inventors  of  absurd  or  perilous  superstitions  ; 
they  who  wero  of  the  temper  that  walketh  in  daikuess,  gained 
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litUo  by  having  diBcoverod  ikoir  guidoB  io  bo  blind  ;  nnd  tlio 
simplicity  of  the  faith,  ill  understood  and  contumaciously  al- 
leged, became  an  excuse  for  the  rejection  of  the  highest  arts 
and  most  tried  wisdom  of  mankind  :  while  the  learned  infidel, 
standing  aloof,  drew  his  own  conclusions,  both  from  the  ran- 
cor of  the  antagonists,  and  from  their  errors ;  believed  each 
in  all  that  he  alleged  against  the  other  ;  and  smiled  with  su- 
perior Humanity,  as  ho  watched  the  winds  of  the  Alps  drift 
the  ashes  of  Jerome,  and  the  dust  of  England  drink  the  blood 
of  King  Charles. 

§  xcnL  Now  all  this  evil  was,  of  course,  entirely  independent 
of  the  renewal  of  the  study  of  Pagan  writera  But  Uiat  re- 
newal found  the  faith  of  Christendom  already  weakened  and 
divided  ;  and  therefore  it  was  itself  productive  of  an  effect 
tenfold  greater  than  could  have  been  apprehended  from  it  at 
another  time.  It  acted  firsts  as  before  noticed,  in  leading  tlie 
attention  of  all  men  to  words  instead  of  things ;  for  it  was 
discovered  that  the  language  of  the  middle  ages  had  been  cor* 
nipt,  and  the  primal  object  of  every  scholar  became  now  to 
purify  his  style.  To  this  study  of  words,  that  of  forms  being 
oddedy  both  as  of  matters  of  the  first  importance,  half  the  in- 
tellect of  the  age  was  at  once  absorbed  in  the  base  sciences  of 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  studies  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
serious  labor  of  men,  and  necessarily  rendering  those  employed 
upon  them  incapable  of  high  thoughts  or  noble  emotion.  Of 
the  debasing  tendency  of  philology,  no  proof  is  needed  beyond 
once  reading  a  grammarian's  notes  On  a  great  poet ;  logic  is 
unnecessary  for  men  who  can  reason  ;  and  about  as  useful  to 
those  who  cannot,  as  a  macliine  for  forcing  one  foot  in  duo 
succession  before  the  other  would  be  to  a  man  who  could  not 
walk  :  while  the  study  of  rhetoric  is  exclusively  one  for  men 
who  desire  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived ;  he  who  has  the 
truth  at  his  heart  need  never  fear  the  want  of  persuasion  on 
his  tongue,  or,  if  he  fear  it,  it  is  because  the  base  rhetoric  of 
dishonesty  keeps  the  truth  from  being  heard. 

§  a  The  study  of  tliese  sciences,  therefore,  naturally  made 
men  shallow  and  dishonest  in  general ;  but  it  had  a  peculiarly 
fatal  effect  with  respect  to  religion,  in  the  view  which  men 
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took  of  tho  Biblo.  Chmi'B  ieocbiug  wob  diucovered  not  to  be 
rhetorical,  St  Paul's  preacLiug  not  to  be  logical,  and  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  not  to  be  giammatical.  The 
stern  truth,  the  profound  pathos,  the  impatient  period,  leap- 
ing from  point  to  point  and  leaving  the  intervals  for  the  hearer 
to  fill,  the  comparatively  Hebraized  and  unelaborate  idiom, 
had  little  in  them  of  atti*action  for  the  students  of  phrase  and 
syllogism ;  and  the  chief  knowledge  of  Uio  age  became  one  of 
the  chief  stumbling-blockd  to  its  religion. 

§  CI.  But  it  was  not  tho  granunumn  and  logician  alone  who 
was  thus  retarded  or  perverted  ;  in  them  there  hod  been  small 
I08&  The  men  who  could  truly  appreciate  the  higher  excel- 
lences of  the  classics  were  carried  away  by  a  current  of  en- 
thusiasm which  withdrew  them  from  every  other  study.  Chris- 
tianity was  still  professed  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  neither  the 
Bible  nor  Uio  writings  of  the  Fathers  had  time  left  for  their 
perusal,  still  less  heart  left  for  their  accex)tance.  The  human 
mind  is  not  capable  of  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  admira- 
tion or  reverence,  and  that  which  was  given  to  Horace  was 
withdrawn  from  David.  ReUgion  is,  of  all  subjects,  that 
which  will  least  endure  a  second  place  in  the  heart  or 
thoughts,  and  a  languid  and  occasional  study  of  it  was  sure 
to  leful  to  error  or  infideUty.  On  the  other  hand,  what  was 
heartily  admired  and  unceasingly  contemplated  was  soon 
bit>ught  nigh  to  being  believed  ;  and  the  systems  of  Pagan 
mythology  began  gradually  to  assume  the  places  in  the  human 
mind  fi'om  which  the  uu  watched  Christianity  was  wasting. 
Men  did  not  indeed  openly  saciifice  to  Jupiter,  or  build  silver 
shrines  for  Diana,  but  the  ideas  of  Paganism  nevertheless  be- 
came tlioroughly  vital  and  present  witli  them  at  all  times ; 
and  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least,  as  far  as  respected  the  power 
of  true  rehgion,  whether  the  Pagan  image  was  believed  in  or 
not,  so  long  as  it  entirely  occupied  the  thoughts.  The  scholar 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  he  saw  tlie  lightning  sliiuing  from 
the  east  unto  tlie  west,  thought  foilhwith  of  Jupiter,  not  of 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  if  he  saw  tlie  moon  walking 
in  bnghtness,  he  thought  of  Diana,  not  of  the  tlirone  which 
was  to  be  established  for  ever  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven ; 
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and  though  his  heart  was  but  seoretlj  enticed,  jet  thus  he 
denied  the  X^k>d  that  is  above.* 

And,  indeed,  this  double  creed,  of  Christianity  confessed 
and  Paganism  beloved,  was  worse  that  Paganism  itself,  inas^ 
much  as  it  refused  effective  and  practical  belief  altogether. 
It  would  have  beeti  better  to  have  worshipped  Diana  and 
Jupiter  at  once,  than  to  have  gone  on  through  the  whole  of 
life  naming  one  Gk>d,  imagining  another,  and  dreading  none. 
Better,  a  thousandfold,  to  liave  been  ''  a  Pagan  suckled  in 
some  creed  outworn,"  than  to  have  stood  by  the  great  sea  of 
Eternity  and  seen  no  God  walking  on  its  waves,  no  heavenly 
world  on  its  horizon. 

§  OIL  This  fatal  result  of  an  enthusiasm  for  classical  litera- 
ture w^  hastened  and  heightened  by  the  misdirection  of  the 
powers  of  art  The  imagination  of  the  age  was  actively  set  to 
realize  these  objects  of  Pagan  belief ;  and  aU  the  most  exalted 
fiiculties  of  man,  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  employed 
in  the  service  of  Faith,  were  now  transferred  to  the  service  of 
Fiction.  The  invention  which  had  formerly  been  both  sancti- 
fied and  strengthened  by  laboring  under  the  command  of 
settted  intention,  and  on  the -ground  of  assured  belief  had 
now  the  reins  laid  upon  its  neck  by  passion,  and  all  ground  of 
fact  cut  from  beneath  its  feet ;  and  the  imagination  which 
formerly  had  helped  men  to  apprehend  the  truth,  now 
tempted  them  to  believe  a  falsehood.  The  faculties  them- 
selves wasted  avmy  in  their  own  treason ;  one  by  one  they  fell 
in  the  potter's  field ;  and  the  Baphael  who  seemed  sent  and 
inspil*ed  from  heaven  that  he  might  point  Aposties  and 
Prophets,  sank  at  once  into  powerlessness  at  the  feet  of  Apollo 
an4  the  Muses. 

§  om.  But  this  was  not  alL  The  habit  of  using  the  greatest 
gifts  of  imagination  upon  fictitious  subjects,  of  course  de- 
stroyed the  honor  and  value  of  the  *same  imagination  used  in 
the  cause  of  truth.  Exactiy  in  the  proportion  in  which  Jupi- 
ters  and  Mercuries  were  embodied  and  believed,  in  that  pro- 
portion Virgins  and  Angels  were  disembodied  and  disbelieved. 
The  images  summoned  by  art  began  gradually  to  assume  one 

^  Job  xxi :  26-28 ;  rsalm  IxxxU.  87. 
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average  value  in  the  spectator's  mind ;  and  incidents  'from 
the  Iliad  and  from  the  Exodus  to  come  within  the  same  de- 
grees of  credibility.  And,  fartlier,  while  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  were  becoming  daily  more  and  more  languid,  be- 
cause unsuppoi-ted  by  faith,  the  manual  skill  and  science  of 
the  artist  were  continually  on  the  increasa  When  these  had 
i-eached  a  certain  xx)int,  they  began  to  be  the  principal  things 
considered  in  the  picture,  and  its  story  or  scene  to  be  thought 
of  only  as  a  theme  for  their  manifestation.  Observe  tlie  differ- 
once.  In  old  times,  men  used  their  powers  of  painting  to 
show  the  objects  of  faith ;  in  later  times,  they  used  the  ob- 
jects of  faith  that  tliey  might  sliow  their  powers  of  painting. 
The  distinction  is  enormous,  the  difference  incalculable  as  ir- 
reconcilable. And  thus,  the  moi*o  skilful  the  artist,  the  less 
his  subject  was  regai'ded  ;  and  the  heai'ts  of  men  luirdened  as 
their  handling  softened,  until  they  reached  a  point  when 
sacred,  profane,  or  sensual  subjects  were  employed,  with  ab- 
solute indifference,  for  the  display  of  color  and  execution ; 
and  gnidually  the  mind  of  Europe  congealed  into  that  state 
of  utter  apathy, — inconceivable,  unless  it  had  been  witnessed, 
and  unpardonable,  unless  by  us,  who  have  been  infected 
by  it, — which  permits  us  to  place  the  Madonna  and  the 
Aphrodite  side  by  side  in  om*  galleries,  and  to  pass,  with  the 
same  immoved  inquiry  into  the  maimer  of  their  handling, 
from  a  Bacchanal  to  a  Nativity. 

Now  all  this  evil,  observe,  would  have  been  merely  the  nec- 
essary and  natural  operation  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the  classics, 
and  of  a  delight  in  tlic  mere  science  of  tlie  artist,  on  the  most 
virtuous  mind.  But  this  opemtion  took  place  upon  minds 
enervated  by  luxury,  and  which  were  tempted,  at  the  \ery 
same  peiiod,  to  forgetfulness  or  denial  of  all  religious  princi- 
ple by  their  own  basest  instincta  The  faith  which  had  been 
undermined  by  the  geniifia  of  Pagans,  was  overthrown  by  the 
crimes  of  Cluistians  ;  and  the  rain  which  was  begun  by 
scholarship,  was  completed  by  sensuaUty.  The  characters  of 
the  heatlien  divinities  were  as  suitable  to  the  mannei-s  of  the 
time  as  tlieir  fonus  were  agreeable  to  its  taste ;  and  Pagan- 
ism again  bccumo,  in  effect,  the  rohgion  of  Eui-o^x^     That 
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is  to  say,  tho  civilized  world  is  nt  this  momeDl;,  collociivoly, 
just  ns  Pngon  as  it  was  in  the  second  century ;  a  small  body 
of  believers  being  now,  as  they  were  then,  representative  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  faithless :  but  there 
is  just  this  difference,  and  this  very  fatal  one,  between  the 
second  and  nineteenth  centuiies,  that  the  Pagans  are 'nomi- 
nally and  fashionably  Christians,  and  that  there  is  eveiy  con- 
ceivable variety  and  shade  of  belief  between  the  two ;  so  that 
not  only  is  it  most  difficult  tlicorctically  to  mark  tho  point 
where  hesitating  trust  and  failing  practice  change  into  definite 
infidelity,  but  it  has  become  a  point  of  politeness  not  to  inquire 
too  deeply  into  our  neighbor's  religious  opinions;  and,  so 
that  no  one  be  offended  by  violent  breach  of  external  forms, 
to  waive  any  close  examination  into  the  tenets  of  faith.  The 
fact  is,  we  distrust  each  other  and  ourselves  so  much,  that 
we  dare  not  press  this  matter  ;  we  know  that  if,  on  any  occa- 
sion of  general  intercourse,  we  turn  to  our  next  neighbor, 
and  put  to  him  some  searching  or  testing  question,  we  shall, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  discover  him  to  be  only  a  Christian 
in  his  own- way,  and  as  far  ns  he  tliinks  proper,  and  that  h« 
doubts  of  many  things  which  wo  ourselves  do  not  believe 
strongly  enough  to  hear  doubted  without  danger.  What  is 
in  reality  cowardice  and  faithlessness,  we  call  charity ;  and 
consider  it  the  part  of  benevolence  sometimes  to  forgive  men's 
evil  practice  for  the  sake  of  their  accurate  faith,  and  sometimes 
to  forgive  their  confessied  heresy  for  the  sake  of  their  admira- 
ble practice.  And  under  this  shelter  of  charit}*,  humility,  and 
faintheartedness,  the  world,  unquestioned  by  otliers  or  by 
itself,  mingles  with  and  overwhelms  the  small  body  of  Chris- 
tians, legislates  for  them,  moralizes  for  them,  reasons  for 
them  ;  and,  though  itself  of  course  greatly  and  beneficently 
influenced  by  the  association,  and  held  much  in  check  by  its 
pretence  to  Christianity,  yet  undermines,  in  nearly  the  same 
degtee,  the  sincerity  and  practical  ]>ower  of  Christianity  itself, 
until  at  last,  in  the  very  institutions  of  which  the  administra- 
tion may  be  considered  as  the  principal  test  of  the  genuineness 
of  national  religion,  those  devoted  to  education,  the  Pagan 
system  is  completely  triumphant ;  and  the  entire  body  of  the 
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ao-caPed,  Chii^daii  vtwU  \mA  fgtahlfdied  m  ejiAbbx  of  instmc- 
tion  for  its  joalh,  wherein  neitlia'  the  luatoiy  of  ChriatTs 
Onirch,  nor  the  hmgiiege  of  God*8  law,  ia  eonoideied  m  studj 
of  the  Bmallffli  importanee ;  iHieran,  of  all  aobjects  of  humaB 
inqidrT,  his  own  religion  ia  the  one  in  which  m  jooth'a  igno- 
rance IS  moat  easflj  forgrren  ;^  and  in  whidi  ii  is  hdd  m  h^ii 
matter  that  he  aboold  be  daalj  gniltj  of  Ijin^  or  debeachetj, 
or  of  hbiiqihcm J,  ao  only  thai  he  wrUe  lidin  TCtaea  aecnzateljr* 
and  with  iqieoii 

I  belioTe  that  in  few  yoan  nK»e  we  ahaU  wake  from  all 
these  errtns  in  astonishment^  as  from  eTil  drauna ;  -  haiing 
been  preserred,  in  the  midst  of  their  madness^  bj  thoee  hid- 
den routs  of  actiTe  and  earnest  Christiauitj  which  God's  grace 
has  bound  in  the  English  nation  with  iron  and  brass.  But  in 
the  Venetian,  those  roots  themselres  had  withered  ;  and,  from 
the  palace  of  their  ancient  religion,  their  pride  cast  them  forth 
ho|iolessly  to  the  posture  of  the  brute.  From  pride  to  infidel- 
itj,  from  infidelity  to  the  unscrupulous  and  insatiable  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  and  from  this  to  irremediable  degradation,  the 
transitions  were  swift,  like  the  falling  of  a  star.  -  The  great 
palaces  of  the  haughtiest  nobles  of  Venice  were  stayed,  before* 
they  had  risen  far  above  their  foundations,  by  the  blast  of  a 
penal  poverty  ;  and  the  wild  grass,  on  the  unfinished  frag- 
ments of  their  mighty  shafts,  waves  at  the  tide-mark  where 
the  power  of  the  godless  jx^ople  firbt  heanl  the  "Hitlierto 
shalt  thou  come."  And  the  regeneration  in  which  they  had 
so  vainly  trusted, — the  new  birth  and  clear  dawning,  as  they 
thought  it,  of  all  oii,  oU  knowlcilgc,  and  all  hope, — became 
to  them  OS  tliat  dawn  wliich  Ezekiel  saw  on  the  hills  of 
Israel :  "  Behold  the  day  ;  behold,  it  is  come.  The  rod  hath 
blossomed,  pride  hath  budded,  violence  is  risen  up  into  a  rod 

*  I  fthall  not  forget  the  impre«iion  made  upon  me  at  Oxford,  when, 
going  up  for  my  degree,  and  uientiouing  to  one  of  the  authorities  that  I 
had  not  had  time  enough  to  reail  the  Bpiiitleii  properly,  I  was  told,  thai 
*'  the  Epitttles  were  separate  sciences,  and  1  need  not  trouhle  myself 
about  tliem.'* 

Tlio  reader  will  And  some  farther  notes  ou  this  subject  ia  Appendix 
7,  "Modern  Kducation." 
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of  wickednesfi.  None  of  them  shall  remain,  nor  of  their  mul- 
titude ;  let  not  tlie  buyer  rejoice,  nor  the  seller  mourn,  for 
wrath  is  upon  all  the  multitude  thereof." 


CHAPTER  IlL 

OnOTESQUE  RENAISSAfrCE. 


§  I.  Im  the  close  of  the  Inst  chapter  it  was  noted  that  the 
phases  of  transition  in  the  moral  temper  of  the  falling  Vene- 
tians, during  their  fall,  were  from  pride  to  infidelity,  and  from 
infidelity  to  the  unscrupulous  pufsuU  of  pleasure.  During 
the  last  years  of  the  existence  of  the  state^  the  minds  both  of 
tlie  nobility  and  the  people  seem  to  haye  been  set  simply  upon 
the  attainment  of  the  means  of  self-indulgence.  There  was 
not  strength  enough  in  them  to  be  proud,  nor  forethought 
enough  to  be  ambitioua  One  by  one  the  possessions  of  the 
state  were  abandoned  to  its  enemies  ;  one  by  one  the  channels 
of  its  trade  were  forsaken  by  its  own  languor,  or  occupied  and 
closed  against  it  by  its  more  energetic  rivals  ;  and  the  time, 
the  resources,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  were  exclujsively 
occupied  in  the  invention  of  such  fantastic  and  costly  pleasures 
as  might  best  amuse  their  apathy,  lull  their  remorse,  pr  dis- 
guise their  ruin. 

§  II.  The  architecture  liaised  at  Venice  during  this  period  is 
amongst  the  worst  and  basest  ever  built  by  the  hands  of  men, 
l^eing  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  brutal  mockery 
and  insolent  jest,  which,  exhausting  itself  in  deformed  and' 
monstrous  sctdpture,  can  sometimes  be  hardly  otherwise  defined ' 
than  as  the  perpetuation  in  stone  of  the  ribaldries  of  drunk- 
enness. On  such  a  period,  and  on  such  work,  it  is  painful  to 
dwell,  and  I  had  not  originally  intended  to  do  so  ;  but  I  found 
that  this  entire  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  could  not  be  compre- 
hended unless  it  was  followed  to  its  consummation  ;  and  that 
there  were  many  most  interesting  questions  arising  out  of  the 
study  of  this  particultu'  spirit  of  jesting,  with  reference  to 
Vol.  in.— 8 
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^vliicl)  I  havo  called  it  the  Orolesqiie  Renaissance.  For  it  is 
not  this  period  alone  which  is  distinguished  by  such  a  spirit 
There  is  jest— pei*petual,  careless,  and  not  unfrequently  ob- 
scene— in  the  roost  noble  work  of  the  Gothic  periods  ;  and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  ex- 
amine into  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  Orotesque  itself, 
and  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  it  is  that  the  jesting  of  art  in 
its  highest  fligUt,  differs  from  its  jesting  in  its  utmost  degra-. 
datiou. 

§  iiL  The  phuic  where  wo  may  best  commence  our  inquiry 
IS  one  renowned  in  the  histoiy  of  Venice,  tlie  space  of  ground 
before  the  Church  of  Santa  Maiia  Formosa ;  a  spot  which, 
after  the  Bialto  and  St  Mark's  Place,  oyght  to  possess  a  pecul- 
iar interest  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  in  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  the  most  touching  and  true  legend  of  the 
Brides  of  Venice.  That  legend  is  related  at  length  in  every 
Venetian  history,  and,  finally,  has  been  told  by  the  poet 
Rogers,  in  a  way  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
tell  it  after  him.  I  have  only,  therefore,  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  capture  of  the  brides  took  place  in  the  cathedral 
church,  St  Pieti*o  di  Castello  ;  and  that  tliis  of  Santa  Maiia 
Fori]^osa  is  connected  with  the  tale,  only  because  it  was  yearly 
visited  with  prayei-s  by  the  Venetian  maidens,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  ancestora*  deliverance.  For  that  deUverance, 
their  ilianks  were  to  be  rendered  to  the  Virgin  ;  and  there  was 
no  church  then  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  Venice,  except 
this.* 

Neither  of  the  cathedral  church,  nor  of  this  dedicated  to 
St.  Mury  the  Beautiful,  is  one  stone  left  u})on  anotlier.  But, 
from  that  which  has  been  raised  on  the  site  of  the  latter,  wo 
may  receive  a  most  important  lesson,  introductory  to  our  im- 
mediate subject,  if  fu-st  we  glance  back  to  the  traditional  his- 
tory of  the  church  which  has  been  destroyed. 

§  IV.  No  more  honorable  epithet  than  **  traditional  *'  can 
be  attached  to  what  is  recorded  concerning  it,  yet  I  should 

*  Mutiutflli,  Aiuiall  Urbani,  lib.  i.  p.  24 ;  and  i\\e  Clironiole  of  1738, 
qmiiod  by  GallioluUi :  *'  attrovuudotti  allura  la  giesia  do  Sta.  Maria  For- 
tfkofia  sola  giebia  del  nome  della  gluriuaa  Vergine  Maria.*' 
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giieve  to  lose  the  legend  of  its  first  erection.  The  Bishop  of 
Uderzo,  driven  by  the  Lombards  from  his  Bishopric,  as  he 
was  praying,  beheld  in  a  vision  the  Virgin  Mother,  who 
ordered  him  to  found  a  church  in  her  honor,  in  the  place 
where  he  should  see  a  white  cloud  rest.  And  when  he  went 
out,  the  white  cloud  went  before  him ;  and  on  the  place 
where  it  rested  he  built  a  church,  and  it  was  called  the  Ohui-ch 
of  St.  Mary  the  Beautiful,  from  the  loveliness  of  the  form  in 
which  she  had  appeared  in  the  vision.* 

The  first  church  stoml  only  for  about  two  centuries.  It  wps 
rebuilt  in  864,  and  enriched  vnth  various  relics  some  fiifty 
years  later ;  relics  belonging  principally  to  St.  Nicodemus, 
And  much  lamented  when  they  and  the  chui*ch  were  together 
destroyed  by  fixe  •in  1105. 

It  was  then  rebuilt  in  '*  magnifica  forma,"  much  resembling, 
according  to  Cbmer,  the  architecture  of  the  chancel  of  St. 
Mark  ;  f  but  the  informatioli  which  I  find  in  various  writers, 
as  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  con- 
dition, is  both  sparing  and  contradictory. 

§  V.  Tiius,  by  Comer,  we  are  told  tliat  this  church,  resem- , 
bling  St.  Mark's,  "  remained  untouched  for  more  than  four 
centuries,"  until,  in  1689,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  restored  by  the  piety  of  a  rich  merchant^  Turrin 
Toroni,  "  in  omatissima  forma ; "  and  that,  for  the  greater 
beauty  of  the  renewed  church,  it  had  added  to  it  two  fa9ade8 
of  marble.  With  this  information  that  of  the  Padre  dell' 
Oratoria  agrees,  only  he  gives  the  date  of  the  earlier  rebuild- 
ing of  the  church  in  1175,  and  ascribes  it  to  an  architect  of  the 
name  of  Barbetta.  But  Quadri,  in  his  usually  accurate  little 
guide,  tells  us  that  thiit  Barbetta  rebuilt  the  church  in  the 

*  Or  from  the  brightness  of  the  cloud,  according  to  the  Padre  who 
arranged  the  **Memorie  delle  Cliiese  di  Venezia,**  vol.  ill.  p.  7.  Com- 
pare Comer,  p.  42.     Tliis  first  ohnrch  was  bnilt  in  G80. 

t  Perhaps  both  Corner  and  the  Padre  founded  their  diluted  informa- 
tion on  this  short  sentence  of  Sansovina  :  '*  Finalmente,  1*  anno  1076,  fu 
ridotta  a  perfetione  da  Paolo  Barbetta,  snl  modello  del  corpo  di  mesio 
delta  chiosa  di  8.  Maroo."  Bansovino,  however,  gives  842,  instead  of 
804,  M  the  date  of  the  (Irst  robuilding. 
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fourteenth  century ;  and  that  of  the  two  fa^ea^  ao  much  ad- 
mired by  Comer,  one  is  of  the  sixteenth  centnir,  and  its 
architect  unknown ;  and  the  rest  of  the  church  is  oithe  aereii^ 
teenth,  "  in  the  style  of  Sansoyina* 

§  vL  There  is  no  occasion  to  examine,  or  endeaTor  to  recon- 
cile, these  conflicting  accounta  All  that  is  necessaiy  for  the 
reader  to  know  is,  that  every  restigo  of  the  church  in  which 
the  ceremony  took  place  was  destroyed  ai  leaU  as  early  as 
1G89  ;  and  that  the  ceremony  itself  having  been  abolished  in 
the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  only  to  be  conceived  as 
taking  place  in  that  more  ancient  church,  resembling  St 
Mark's,  which,  even  according  to  Quadri,  existed  until  that 
period.  I  would,  theref  oi*e,  endeavor  to  fix  the  reader's  mind, 
for  a  moment,  on  the  contrast  between  the  former  and  latter 
aspect  of  this  plot  of  ground ;  the  former,  when  it  had  its 
Byzantine  church,  and  its  yearly  procession  of  the  Doge  and 
the  Brides  ;  and  the  latter,  when  it  has  its  Renaissance  church 
"  in  the  style  of  Sansoviuo,"  and  its  yearly  honoring  is  done 
away. 

§  viL  And,  first,  let  us  consider  for  a  little  the  significance 
and  nobleness  of  that  eoi-ly  custom  of  the  Venetians,  which 
brought  about  the  attack  and  the  rescue  of  the  year  9^3  :  that 
there  should  be  but  one  hiarriage  diiy  for  the  nobles  of  the 
whole  nation,*  so  that  all  might  rejoice  togetlier ;  and  that 
the  sympathy  might  be  full,  not  only  of  the  (amihes  who  that 
year  beheld  the  alliance  of  tlieir  children,  and  prayed  for  them 
in  one  crowd,  weeping  before  the  altar,  but  of  all  the  families 
of  the  state,  who  saw,  in  the  day  which  brought  happiness  to 
others,  the  anniversar}'  of  their  own.  Imagine  the  sti'ong 
bond  of  brotherhood  thus  sanctified  among  them,  and  con- 
sider also  tlie  eilect  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  state  ;  the 
greater  deliberation  and  openness  necessarily  given  to  the 
contemplation  of  marriage,  to  which  all  the  people  were  sol- 
emnly to  bear  testimony  ;  the  more  lofty  and  unselfish  tone 
which  it  would  give  to  all  their  thoughts.  It  was  the  exact 
contrary  of  stolen  marriage.     It  was  niuniage  to  which  God 

*Or  at  luMt  for  iU  principal  fmuiliuB.  Yidu  Apptiudii^  S,  **  Early 
V«u«Uau  MarriHijoii." 
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and  man  were  taken  for  wiinessos,  and  every  eyo  woa  invoked 
for  its  glance,  and  every  tongue  for  its  pi-ayers.'*' 

§  vm.  Later  historians  have  delighted  themselves  in  dwell- 
ing on  the  pageantry  of  the  marriage  day  itself,  but  I  do  not 
find  that  they  have  authority  for  the  splendor  of  their  descrip- 
tion&  I  cannot  find  a  word  in  the  older  Chronicles  about 
the  jewels  or  dress  of  the  brides,  and  I  believe  the  ceremony 
to  have  been  more  quiet  and  homely  than  is  usually  supposed. 
The  only  sentence  which  gives  color  to  the  usual  accounts  of 
it  is  one  of  Sansovino's,  in  which  he  says  that  the  magnificent 
dress  of  the  brides  in  his  day  was  founded  "  on  ancient  cus- 
tom." f  However  this  may  have  been,  the  circumstances  of 
the  rite  were  otherwise  very  simple.  Each  maiden  brought 
her  dowry  vdth  her  in  a  small  "cassetta,"  or  chest ;  they  went 
first  to  the  cathedral,  and  waited  for  the  youths,  who  having 
come,  they  heard  mass  together,  and  the  bishop  preached  to 
them  and  blessed  them :  and  so  each  bridegroom  took  his 
bride  and  her  dowry  and  bore  her  home. 

§  DL  It  seems  that  the  alarm  given  by  the  attack  of  the 
pirates  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  fixing  one  day  for  all 
marriages :  but  the  main  objects  of  the  institution  were  still 

*  "  Nuionale  qnael  la  ceremonia,  peroiooolie  per  essa  nnovi  difensorl 
ad  aoqniatar  andava  la  patria,  sosiegui  naovi  le  leggi,  la  llberU." — Mu- 
UneOi. 

t  '*  VesUta,  per  antioo  tMO,  di  bianco,  e  oon  ohSome  sparse  gi&  per  le 
spalle,  oonteste  con  flla  d'  oro.**  "  Dressed  according  to  ancient  usage 
in  white,  and  with  her  hair  thrown  down  npon  her  shonlders,  liiter- 
woven  witli  threads  of  gold.*'  This  was  when  she  was  first  bronght  ont 
of  her  chamber  to  be  seen  bj  the  guests  invited  to  the  espousals.  *'  And 
when  the  form  of  the  espousal  has  been  gone  through,  she  is  led,  to  the 
sound  of  pipes  and  trumpets,  and  other  musical  instruments,  round  ihe 
room,  dandng  terenely  aU  the  time,  and  bcncing  heney  before  the  gueete 
(ballando  plaoidamente,  e  faoendo  inchini  ai  oonvitaU) ;  and  so  she  re- 
turns to  her  chamber :  and  when  other  guests  hare  arrived,  she  again 
'  oomes  forth,  and  makes  the  circuit  of  the  chamber.  And  this  is  repeated 
for  an  hour  or  somewhat  more  ;  and  then,  accompanied  by  many  ladies 
who  wait  for  her,  she  enters  a  gondola  without  its  felio  (canopy),  and,' 
seated  on  a  somewhat  raised  seat  covered  with  carpets,  with  a  great 
nnmber  of  gondolss  following  her,  she  gnns  to  viiil  the  mouasterles  and 
ounvonts,  wheresoever  she  has  any  rolaUons. 
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****^*^^  bj  the  pof eci  pablicitj  ghoi  to  the  ManMgei  of  ill 
the  noble  lamfliee;  tbe  bridegroom  binding  in  the  Oooit  of 
the  Ducal  Fdaee  to  reeem  congntntilinnB  on  bie  beliollin], 
and  tbe  wbole  body  ci  the  nobOHj  attpwiing  the  nnptiaK  and 
r^oiein^  ''asaiaome  penonal  good  forinne  ;  ainee.  bj  the 
conetitotion  of  the  state,  thej  are  for  efcr  ineorpotated  ta> 
gather,  M  if  of  one  and  the  aamefunfly.**  Boi  the  iBatifal 
of  the  Snd  of  Felnmary.  afl«  the  year  dia,  aeema  to  hsie  been 
obeetfcd  only  in  memory  of  the  deBierance  of  the  bndea^  and 
no  longor  aet  apart  for  paUie  nnptiahL 

{  X.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  TaiiooB  no* 
eoimts,  or  distingniahing  the  inaccurate  onea^  of  the  w*^»nww 
of  keeping  this  memoraUe  festiTsL  I  AmSL  first  giie  Sanao- 
nno'%  whidi  is  the  popular  one,  and  then  note  the  pointa  of 
importance  in  the  coonter-elatementBL  SanaoTino  says  thai 
the  socceas  of  the  porsait  of  the  pirates  waa  owing  to  the 
ready  help  and  hanl  figbtiug  of  the  men  of  the  district  of  Sta. 
liaria  Formosa,  for  the  most  part  tninkmakers ;  and  that  they, 
baring  been  presented  after  the  yictory  to  the  Doge  and  the 
Senate,  were  told  to  ask  some  favor  for  their  reward.  "  The 
good  men  then  said  that  they  desired  the  Prince,  with  his 
wife  and  the  Sigiiory,  to  visit  every  year  the  church  of  their 
district,  on  the  day  of  its  feast  And  the  Prince  asking  them, 
'  Sappoee  it  should  rain  ? '  they  answered,  '  We  will  give  you 
hats  to  cover  you  ;  and  if  you  are  thirsty,  we  will  give  you  to 
drink/  ^Vheuce  is  it  that  tlio  Vicar,  in  the  name  of  the 
l>ooplo,  presents  to  the  Doge,  on  his  visit,  two  flasks  of  mal- 
voisief  and  two  oranges;  and  presents  to  him  two  gilded 
hats,  beaiing  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the 
Vicar.  And  thus  was  instituted  tlie  Feast  of  the  Maries,  which 
was  called  noble  and  famous  because  the  people  from  all  round 
came  together  to  behold  it  And  it  was  celebrated  in  this 
manner:    .     .     .     ."    The  account  which  follows  is  some- 

*  8jtnsoTino. 

f  Bngli»)i,  *'  Malmsejr.'*    The  reader  will  find  a  most  amusing  aocouni 

of  tbe  uegottaiions  between  the  Euglbh  and  Veuetiana,  touching  the 

•oppl/  of  London  with  this  wine,  in  Mr.  Urowu'a  traualatiuu  of  the 

Oiuatiiiiaui  ^\ntVL     Uco  Appendix  IX. 
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what  prolix  ;  but  its  fiubRtnnco  is,  briefly,  that  twelve  maidens 
were  elected,  two  for  each  division  of  the  city ;  and  that  it 
was  decided  by  lot  Nvhich  contrade,  or  quarters  of  the  town, 
should  provide  them  with  dresses.  This  ^os  done  at  enor- 
mous expense,  one  controda  contending  with  another,  and 
even  the  jewels  of  the  treasury  of  St  Mark  being  lent  for  the 
occasion  to  the  "  Maries,*'  as  the  twelve  damsels  were  called. 
They,  being  thus  dressed  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels, 
went  in  their  galley  to  St  Mark's  for  the  Doge,  who  joined' 
them  with  the  Signory,  and  went  fii*st  to  San  Pietro  di  Oas- 
tello  to  hear  mass  on  St  Mark's  day,  the  31st  of  January,  and 
to  Santa  l^Iaria  Formosa  on  the  2nd  of  Februaryi  the  inters 
mediate  day  being  spent  in  passing  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  the  city ;  "  and  sometimes  there  arose  (][uarrel8 
about  the  places  they  should  pass  through,  for  evety  one 
wanted  them  to  pass  by  his  house." 

§  XI.  Nearly  the  same  account  is  given  by  Oomer,  who, 
however,  does  not  say  anything  about  the  hats  or  the  mal- 
voisie.  These,  however,  we  find  again  in  the  Matricola  de' 
Casseleri,  which,  of  course,  sots  the  services  of  the  trunk- 
makers  and  the  privileges  obtained  by  them  in  the  most  brill- 
iant light  The  quaintness  of.  the  old  Venetian  is  hardly  to 
be  rendered  .into  English.  ''And  you  must  know  that  the 
said  trunkmakers  were  the  men  who  were  the  cause  of  such 
victory,  and  of  taking  the  galley,  knd  of  cutting  all  the  Tries- 
tines  to  pieces,  because,  at  that  time,  they  were  valiant  men 
and  well  in  order.  The  which  victoty  was  on  the  2nd  Feb- 
ruary, on  the  day  of  the  Madonna  of  candles.  And  at  the 
request  and  entreaties  of  the  said  trunkmakers,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  Doge,  every  year,  as  long  as  Venice  shall  endure, 
iihould  go  on  the  eve  of  the  said  feast  to  vespers  in  the  said  . 
church,  with  the  Signory.  And  be  it  noted,  that  the  vicar  is 
obliged  to  give  to  the  Doge  two  flasks  of  malvoisie,  with  two 
oranges  besides.  And  so  it  is  observed,  and  will  be  observed 
always."  The  reader  must  observe  the  continual  confusion 
between  St  Mark's  day  the  Slst  of  January,  and  Candlemas 
the  2nd  of  February.  Tlie  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  mar- , 
riage  day  in  the  old  republic  was  St  Mark's  day,  and  tlie  re- 
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covory  of  the  brides  was  the  same  day  at  evening;  so  that^  as 
we  are  told  by  Sansovino,  the  commemorati?e  festival  began 
on  that  day,  but  it  was  continued  to  the  day  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, that  especial  thanks  might  be  rendered  to  the  Virgin ; 
and,  thevisit  to  Sta.  Maria  Formosa  being  the  most  important 
ceremony  of  the  whole  festival,  the  old  chroniclers,  and  even 
Sansovino,  got  confused,  and  asserted  the  victory  itself  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  pilgrimag& 

§  xiL  I  doubt  not  that  the  reader  who  is  aci]uainted  with 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Sogers  is  as  much  grieved  as  I  am  at  the 
interference  of  the  "casket-makers"  with  the  achievement 
which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  bridegrooms  alone ;  on  inter- 
ference quite  as  inopportune  as  that  of  old  Le  Balafrd  with 
the  victory  of  his  nephew,  in  the  unsatisfactory  condusioif  of 
"  Quentin  Durword."  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  get  tjie  casket- 
makers  quite  out  of  the  way ;  but  it  may  gi*utify  some  of  my 
readers  to  know  that  a  chronicle  of  the  year  1378,  quoted  by 
Galliciolli,  denies  the  agency  of  the  people  of  Sto.  Maria 
Formosa  altogether,  in  these  terms :  "  Some  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Sto.  M.  Formosa  were  those  who  recovered  the  spoil 
("  predra ; "  I  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  most  of  the  old 
chroniclers  appear  to  consider  the  recovery  of  the  caskeU 
rather  more  a  subject  of  congratulation  than,  that  of  the 
brides),  and  that,  for  their  reward,  they  asked  the  Doge  and 
Signory  to  visit  Sta.  M.  Formosa ;  but  this  is  false.  The 
going  to  Sta.  M.  Formosa  was  because  the  thing  liad  succeeded 
on  that  day,  and  because  this  was  then  Uie  only  church  in 
Venice  in  honor  of  the  Virgin."  Bnt  here  is  again  the  mis- 
take about  the  day  itself ;  and  besides  if  we  get  rid  altogether 
of  tlie  truukmakers,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  ceremony 
of  the  oranges  and  hats,  of  which  the  accounts  seem  authentic  ? 
If,  however,  the  reader  likes  to  substitute  "carpenters"  or 
"  house-builders  "  for  casket-makers,  he  may  do  so  with  great 
reason  (vide  Qalliciolli,  lib.  ii.  §  1758) ;  but  I  fear  tliat  one  or 
tlie  other  body  of  tradesmen  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  no 
small  share  in  the  honor  o|  the  victory. 

§  XIII.  But  whatever  doubt  attaches  to  Uie  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin,  there  is  none  res|)ectiug  Uie  splendor 
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of  the  fefdivnl  it^ielf,  a»  if  won  colebratcd  for  four  centuries 
afierwarda  We  find  Uiat  each  conirada  spent  from  800  to 
1000  Collins  in  the  dress  of  the  "  Maries  "  entrustecl  to  it ; 
but  I  cannot  find  among  how  many  contrade  the  twelve  Maries 
were  divided  ;  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  most  of  the 
accounts  given  refer  to  the  later  periods  of  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
good  Doge  Fietro  Orseolo  II.  left  in  his  will  the  third  of  his 
entire  fortune  "  per  la  Festa  della  Marie  ; "  and,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  so  many  people  came  from  the  rest  of  Italy  to 
see  it^  that  special  poliee  regulations  were  made  for  it^  and  the 
Ck)imcil  of  Ten  were  twice  summoned  before  it  took  place.* 
The  expense  lavished  upon  it  seems  to  have  increased  till  the 
year  1379,  when  all  the  resources  of  the  republic  were  required 
for  the  terrible  war  of  Chiozza,  and  all  festivity  was  for  that 
time  put  an  end  to.  The  issue  of  the  war  left  the  Vene- 
tians with  neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  restore 
the  festival  on  its  ancient  scale,  and  they  seem  to*  have  been 
ashamed  to  exhibit  it  in  reduced  splendor.  It  was  entirely 
abolished. 

§  XIV.  As  if  to  do  away  even  with  its  memory,  every  feat- 
ure of  the  surrounding  scene  which  was  associated  witli  that 
festival  has  been  in  succeeding  ages  destroyed.  With  one  soli- 
tary exception,!  there  is  not  a  house  left  in  the  whole  Piazza 
of  Santa  Maria  Formosa  from  whose  windows  the  festa  of  the 
Maries  has  ever  been  seen :  of  the  church  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped, not  a  stone  is  left,  even  the  form  of  the  ground  and 
direction  of  the  neighboring  canals  are  changed ;  and  there  is 
now  but  one  landmark  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  traveller  to 
the  place  where  the  white  cloud  rested,  and  the  shrine  was 
built  to  St  Mary  the  Beautiful.  Yet  the  spot  is  s^  worth 
his  pilgrimage,  for  he  may  receive  a  lesson  upon  it»  though  a 
painful  one.  Let  \|im  first  fill  his  mind  with  the  fair  images 
of  the  ancient  festival,  and  then  seek  that  landmark  the  tower 

*  "  XV.  dlebtis  et  ocio  diebas  ante  fefltum  Mariarnm  omni  anno.*' — 
OaUicidU.  The  same  preoautions  wqre  taken  before  the  feast  of  the 
Aaoenfllon. 

t  Oma  Vittura. 
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of  the  modem  church,  biiilt  upon  the  yiace  where  the  dAugfaters 
of  Venice  knelt  yearly  with  her  uobleBt  kmls ;  aad  let  him 
look  at  the  head  that  is  carved  on  the  base  of  the  tower,*  atin 
dedicated  to  St  Mary  the  BeaatifiiL 

§  XV.  A  head, — huge,  iuhuman,  and  monstrous^ — leering  in 
bestial  degradation,  too  foul  to  be  either  pictured  or  described, 
or  to  be  beheld  for  more  than  an  instant :  yet  let  it  be  endured 
for  that  instant ;  for  in  that  head  is  embodied  the  type  of  the 
evil  spirit  to  which  Ve^ce  was  abandoned  in  the  femrth  period 
of  her  decline  ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  see  and  feel  the 
full  horror  of  it  on  this  spot,  and  know  what  pestilence  it  was 
that  came  and  breathed  upon  her  beauty,  until  it  melted  away 
Uke  the  white  cloud  fram  the  ancient  fields  of  Santa  Maria 
Formosa. 

§  xvL  This  head  is  one  of  many  hundreds  which  disgrace 
the  latest  buildings  of  the  city,  all  more  or  lees  agreeing  in 
their  expression  of  sneering  mocker^',  in  most  cases  enhanced 
by  thrusting  out  the  tougue.  Most  of  them  occur  upon  the 
bridges,  which  were  among  the  very  last  works  undertaken  by 
the  republic,  several,  for  iustance,  upon  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ; 
and  they  are  evidences  of  a  dehght  in  the  contemplation  of 
bestial  vice,  and  the  expi*ession  of  low  sarcasm,  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  most  hopeless  state  iuto  which  the  human  mind  can 
falL  This  spirit  of  idiotic  mockery  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  most 
striking  chiu*acteristic  of  the  last  period  of  the  Remiissance, 
which,  in  cousei]uence  of  the  character  thus  imparted  to  its 
sculpture,  1  liave  called  grotesque  ;  but  it  must  be  our  imme- 
diate task,  aud  it  will  be  a  most  interesting  one,  to  distinguish 
between  this  base  grotesqueness,  and  that  magnificent  condition 
of  fantastic  imagination,  which  was  above  noticed  as  one  of  the 
chief  elelnents  of  the  Northern  Qotbic  mind.  Nor  is  this  a 
question  of  interesting  speculation  merely  :  for  the  distinction 
between  the  true  and  false  grotesque  is  op^  which  the  present 
tendencies  of  the  English  luiud  have  rendered  it  praoticaUly 
imiioi-tont  to  osccrtiiin  ;  and  that  in  a  degree  which,  until  he 
has  made  some  progress  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
the  reiulor  will  hardly  anticiiiate. 

*  Thu  kujriitouu  uf  iUu  aruk  uii  iU  wmturu  mIUu,  fttciug  tk«  cmual. 
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^  XVII.  Buti)  first,  I  liavo  io  nolo  ono  peculiariiy  in  the  latd 
nrchitecture  of  Venice,  which  will  materinlly  assist  us  in  un- 
derstanding the  true  nature  of  the  spirit  which  is  to  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  our  inquiry  ;  and  this  peculiarity,  singularly  enough,  is 
first  exemplified  in  the  very  fa9ade  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa 
which  is  flanked  by  the  grotesque  head  to  which  our  attention 
has  just  been  directed.  This  fa9ade,  whose  architect  is  un- 
known, consists  of  a  pediment,  sustained  on  four  Corinthian 
pilastei*s,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  in  Venice  which  appears 
entirely  d&Uilute  of  eoenj  religious  symbol,  sculpture,  or  tn- 
scriplion ;  unless  the  Cardinal's  hat  upon  the  shield  in  the 
centre  of  the  impediment  be  considered  a  religious  symbol 
The  entire  fayade  is  nothing  else  than  a  monument  io  the  Ad- 
miral Vinceuzo  Cappello.  Two  tablets,  one  between  each  pair 
of  flanking  pillard,  record  his  acts  and  honors  ;  and,  on  the  cor- 
responding spaces  upon  the  base  of  the  church,  are  two  circular 
trophies,  composed  of  halberts,  arrows,  flags,  tridents,  helmets, 
and  lances  :  sculptures  which  are  just  as  valueless  in  a  militaiy 
OS  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  ;  for,  being  all  copied  from 
the  forms  of  Eoman  arms  and  armor,  they  cannot  even  be  re- 
ferred to  for  information  respecting  the  costume  of  the  period. 
Over  the  door,  as  the  chiof  ornament  of  the  fm;ado,  exactly  in 
the  spot  which  in  the  "  barbarous  "  St.  Mark's  is  occupied  by 
the  figure  of  Christ,  is  the  statue  of  Vincon//)  CapjKjllo,  in  Ro- 
man armor.  He  died  in  1642  ;  and  we  have,  therefoi*e,  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  fixed  as  the  period  when,  in 
Venice,  churches  were  first  built  to  the  glory  of  man,  instead 
of  the  glory  of  God. 

§  xvui.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture  history,  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  close  connection  of  punishment 
with  the  sin  of  vain-glory.  Every  other  sin  is  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  remain,  for  lengthened  periods,  without  definite 
chastisement ;  but  the  forgetfulness  of  dod,  and  the  claim  of 
honor  by  man,  as  belonging  to  himself,  are  visited  at  once, 
whether  in  Hezekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Herod,  with  the 
most  tremendous  punishment.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the 
first  reason  for  the  fall  of  Venice  was  the  manifestation  of  such 
a  spirit ;  and  it  is  most  singular  to  observe  the  definiteness  with 
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which  it  is  here  morked, — as  if  so  ^>poiiii6cl,  thai  it  might  be 
impossible  for  future  ages  to  mtss  the  lesson.  For,  in  the  long 
inseriptions  *  which  record  the  acts  of  Yincenzo  Oi^ieUo,  it 
mighty  as  leasts  have  been  anticipated  that  some  expressions 
would  occur  indicative  of  remaining  pretence  to  religious  feel- 
ing, or  formal  acknowledgement  of  Divine  power.  But  there 
are  none  whatever.  The  name  of  Qod  does  not  once  occur ; 
that  of  St  Mark  is  found  only  in  the  statement  that  CSappello 
was  a  procurator  of  the  church :  there  is  no  word  touching 
either  on  the  faith  or  hope  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  only  sen- 
tence which  alludes  to  supernatural  powers  at  all,  alludes  to 
them  under  the  heathen  name  of  /otes,  in  its  explanation  of 
what  the  Admiral  Gappello  vooxdd  have  accomplished,  "  nisi 
fata  Ghi-istianis  adversa  vetuissent" 

§  XDL  Having  taken  sufficient  note  of  all  the  baseness  of 
mind  which  these  facts  indicate  in  the  people,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  immediate  signs  of  dotage  in  the  conception 

*  The  insoriptioui  aro  ai  fuUuwi: 
To  the  loft  of  the  reader. 

"  VINCBMTIUB  CAPBLLU8  MAKITIMARUM 
liKliUM  rKUlT188IMUB  KT  ANTiqUOllUM 
I^UDIBUB  l*AIi,  TllIKKMlUM  ONKllABIA 

RUM  1>11.«V1£CTUB,  AB  UKNRICO  VIL  BRI 
TANN1.V  UKOK  INBIQNE  DONATUS  CLA8 
BIB  LKQATUB  V.   IMP.   DEBIO.  TKR  CLA8 

BKM  DKDUXIT,  COLLAPBAM  NAVALEM  D18 
CIPLINAM  IlKfirriTUIT,  AD  ZACXlNTIlUlf 
AURL«  C.«U)AUI8  LEGATO  PRIBCAIi 
VKNETAM  VIRTUTEM  OSTKNDIT." 

To  the  right  of  the  reader. 

**  IM  AUBRACIO  BIND  BARBARUB8UM  OTTUO 
IIANICA  CLA8B18  DUCBM  INCLUBIT 
POBTRIDIB  AD  INTERN ITION EM  DELETU 
RUB  NIBI  PATA  CITRTBTIANIB  ADVBRBA 
VETUI88ENT.      IN  RYZONICO  BINU  CA8TRO  NOVO 
EXPUGNATO  DIVI  MARCl  PROCUR 
UNIVER80  REIP  CONBENBU  CREATU8 
IN  PATUIA  MOUITUU  TOTIUBCIVITATIB 
MOCHORK,  ANNU  ATATIB  LXXIV.  MDCXlJi.    XIV.  EAL  BftrT." 
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of  ih<^ir  nrcbiteciure.  Tlio  churches  rainccl  throughout  this 
period  are  so  grosRlj  debased,  that  even  the  Italian  critics  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  partially  awakened  to  the  true  sta^ 
of  art  in  Italy,  though  blind,  as  yet,  to  its  true  cause,  exhaust' 
their  terms  of  reproach  upon  these  last  efforts  of  the  Renais- 
sance buildera  The  two  churches  of  San  Mois^  and  Santa 
Maria  Zobenigo,  which  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 
Venice  for  their  manifestation  of  insolent  atheism,  are  char- 
acterized by  Lazari,  the  one  as  "  culmine  d'  ogni  follia  archi- 
tettonica,"  the  other  as  ''  orrido  ammasso  di  pietra  d'  Istria,** 
with  added  expressions  of  contempt,  as  just  as  it  is  immiti* 
gated. 

§  XX.  Now  both  these  churches,  which  I  should  like  the 
reader  to  visit  in  succession,  if  possible,  after  tliat  of  Sta. 
Maria  Formosa,  agree  with  that  diurch,  and  with  each  other, 
in  being  totally  destitute  of  religious  symbols,  and  entirely 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  two  Venetian  familiea  .  In  San 
Mois^,  a  bust  of  Vinccnzo  Fini  is  set  on  a  tall  narrow  pyramid, 
above  the  central  door,  with  this  marvellous  inscription : 

"  OMNE  FASTIOrVM 
VIRTVTE  IMPLBT 
VINCENTIV8  FINI." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  translate  this ;  for  fastigium,  besides 
it»  general  dense,  has  a  particular  one  in  architecture,  and  re- 
fers to  the  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  bust;  but  the 
main  meaning  of  it  is  that  "  Vincenzo  Fini  fills  all  height  with 
his  virtue."  The  inscription  goes  on  into  farther  praise,  but 
this  example  is  enougli.  Over  the  two  lateral  doors  are  two 
other  laudatory  inscriptions  of  younger  members  of  the  Fini 
family,  the  dates  of  death  of  the  three  heroes  being  1660, 
1686,  and  1726,  marking  thus  the  period  of  consummate 
degradation. 

§  XXL  In  like  manner,  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo 
is  entirely  dedicated  to  the  Barbaro  family ;  the  only  religious 
symbols  with  which  it  is  invented  being  statues  of  angels  blow- 
ing brazen  trumpets,  intended  to  express  the  spreading  of  Uie 
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ffimo  of  tlio  Barbiux)  family  iu  lieavou.  At  ilio  top  of  the 
church  is  Venice  ci'owned,  between  Justice  and  Temperance, 
Jjistice  holding  a  pi^r  of  gipcer's  scales,  of  ii'on,  swinging  in 
the  wind.  There  is  a  two-necked  stone  eagle  (the  Sarboro 
crest),  with  a  copper  crown,  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment 
A  huge  statue  of  a  Borbaro  in  armor,  with  a  fantastic  head- 
dress, over  the  centi'al  door ;  and  four  Barboi'os  in  niches^  two 
on  each  side  of  it,  stinitting  statues,  iu  the  common  stage 
ix>8tui'es  of  the  |)criod, — Jo.  Maria  Btubaro,  sapiens  ordinum  ; 
Mai'inus  Bui-baro,  Senator  (reading  a  speech  iu  a  Ciceronian 
attitude) ;  Fituia  Biu*bai*o,  logutus  iu  classe  (in  aimor,  with 
high-heeled  boots,  and  looking  resolutely  fierce) ;  and  Corolus 
Barbaro,  sapiens  ordinum  :  tlie  decorations  of  the  fayade  being 
completed  by  two  ti'ophies,  consisting  of  drums,  trumpets, 
flogs  and  cannon ;  and  six  plans,  sculptured  in  relief,  of  the 
towns  of  2^ara,  Oandia,  Padua,  Homo,  Corfu,  and  Spalati-o. 

§  xxu..  When  Uio  ti*avellor  has  sufliciouUy  considered  the 
meaning  of  this  fdyado,  he  ought  to  visit  the  Church  of  St 
Eustachio,  remai'kable  for  the  dramatic  effect  of  tlie  group  of 
sculpture  on  its  fac^ade,  and  tlion  the  Church  of  the  Ospcda- 
letto  (see  Index,  under  head  Ospe(hiletto) ;  noticing,  on  his 
.  way,  tlie  heads  on  the  foundations  of  the  Palazzo  Corner  della 
Begina,  and  the  Palazzo  Pesaro,  and  any  other  heads  carved 
on  the  modern  biidges,  closing  with  those  on  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs. 

He  will  then  have  obtained  a  perfect  idea  of  the  style  and 
feeling  of  the  Grotescjue  Renaissance.  I  cannot  2)ollute  tliis 
volume  by  any  illustration  of  its  worst  forms,  but  the  head 
tunied  to  tlie  front,  on  the  right-hand  in  the  opposite  Plate, 
will  give  tlie  genei-al  reader  an  idea  of  its  most  gi*aceful  and 
refined  developments.  The  figure  set  beside  it,  on  tlie  left,  is 
a  piece  of  noble  grotesque,  from  fouileenth  century  Gothic  ; 
and  it  must  bo  our  present  task  to  ascertain  the  natui'e  of  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  two,  by  an  accurate  in- 
quiry into  the  true  essence  of  the  grotesque  s})irit  itself. 

§  xxiiL  First,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  grotesque  is,  in 
almost  all  Ciises,  conqMisod  of  two  elements,  one  ludicrous,  the 
other  fearful ;  that,  lis  one  or  other  of  these  elements  prevails, 
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tho  grotesque  falls  into  two  branches,  sportive  grotesque  nnd 
terrible  grotesque  ;  but  that  we  cannot  legitimately  consider 
it  under  these  two  aspects,  because  there  are  hardly  any  ex- 
amples which  do  not  in  some  degree  combine  both  elements  ; 
there  are  few  grotesques  so  utterly  playful  as  to  be  overcast 
with  no  shade  of  fearfulness,  and  few  so  fearful  as  absolutely 
to  exclude  all  ideas  of  jest  But  although  we  cannot  separate 
the  grotesque  itself  into  two  branches,  we  may  easily  examine 
separately  the  two  conditions  of  mind  which  it  seems  to  com- 
bine ;  and  consider  successively  what  are  the  kinds  of  jest, 
and  what  the  kinds  of  fearfulness,  which  may  be  legitimately 
expressed  in  the  various  walks  of  art,  and  how  their  expres- 
sions actually  occur  in  the  Qothio  and  Benaissanco  schools. 

First,  then,  what  are  the  conditions  of  playfulness  which 
we  may  fiUy  express  in  noble  art,  or  which  (for  this  is  tho 
same  thing)  are  consistent  with  nobleness  in  himionity?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  proper  function  of  play,  vnth  respect 
not  to  youth  merely,  but  to  all  mankind  ? 

§  XXIV.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  question  than  may  be  at 
first  supposed  ;  for  a  healthy  manner  of  play  is  necessary  in 
order  to  a  healUiy  manner  of  work :  and  because  the  dioice 
of  our  recreation  is,  in  most  cases,  left  to  ourselves,  while  Uie 
nature  of  our  work  is  generally  fixed  by  necessity  or  authority, 
it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  more  distressful  consequences 
may  not  have  resulted  from  mistaken  choice  in  play  than  from 
mistaken  direction  in  labor. 

g  XXV.  Observe,  however,  that  we  ore  only  concerned,  here, 
with  that  kind  of  play  which  causes  laughter  or  implies  rec- 
reation, not  with  that  which  consists  in  the  excitement  of  the 
energies  whether  of  body  or  mind.  Muscular  exertion  is,  in- 
deed, in  youth,  one  of  the  conditions  of  recreation ; "  but  neither 
the  violent  bodily  labor  which  children  of  all  ages  agree  to  call 
play,"  nor  the  grave  excitement  of  tiio  mentnl  faculties  in 
games  of  skill  or  chance,  are  in  anywise  connected  with  the 
state  of  feeling  we  have  here  to  investigate,  namely,  that 
sportiveness  which  man  possesses  in  common  with  many  infe- 
rior creatures,  but  to  which  his  higher  faculties  give  nobler  ex-* 
preeaiou  in  tho  various  manifestations  of  wit^  humor,  and  fancy. 
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With  respect  to  tbc  manner  in  which  this  instmot  of  play- 
folneas  is  indulged  or  repressed,  mankind  are  broadly  dis- 
iingiushable  into  four  classes :  the  men  who  play  wisely ;  who 
play  necessarily  ;  who  play  inordinately ;  and  who  play  not  at 
alL 

§  xxvL  First :  Those  who  play  wisely.  It  is  evident  that 
the  idea  of  any  kind  of  play  can  only  be  associated  with  the 
idea  of  an  imperfect,  childish,  and  fiitigable  nature.  As  far 
as  men  can  iiiise  that  nature,  so  that  it  sliall  no  longer  bo  in- 
terested by  tiiiles  or  exliausted  by  toils,  thoy  raise  it  abo?u 
play  ;  he  whose  heart  is  at  once  fixed  upon  heaven,  and  open 
to  the  earth,  so  as  to  apprehend  the  importance  of  heavenly 
doctrines,  and,  the  compass  of  human  sorrow,  will  have  little 
dispositign  for  jest ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  character  and  intellect,  will  bo,  in  general, 
the  incajxibility  of  siu:i)riso,  or  oxubeituit  and  sudden  emotioni 
which  must  render  pLiy  impossible.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dently not  intended  Uiat  many  men  should  even  reach,  for 
less  pass  their  lives  in,  that  solemn  state  of  thoughtfulness, 
which  biings  them  into  tlie  nearest  bix)therhood  with  their 
Divine  Master ;  and  the  highest  and  healthiest  state  which  is 
competent  to  ordinary  humanity  appears  to  be  that  which, 
uccepting  the  necessity  of  recreation,  and  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulses of  natui-al  detight  springing  out  of  health  and  in- 
nocence, does,  indeed,  condescend  often  to  playfulness,  but 
never  without  such  deep  love  of  God,  of  truth,  and  of  human- 
^  ity,  as  shall  make  even  its  slightest  words  reverent,  its  idlest 
fancies  profitable,  and  its  keenest  satire  indulgent  Words- 
worth and  Plato  furnish  us  with,  perliaps,  Uie  finest  and 
highest  extimples  of  this  playfulness :  in  tlie  one  case,  un- 
mixed with  satire,  the  perfectly  simple  effusion  of  that  spirit 

'*  Whioli  gives  to   all  tliu  solf-saino   Ixmt, 
Whosti  lifo  is   wise,  and  iuiiuount;  " 

— in  Plato,  and,  by  the  by,  in  a  very  wise  l)ook  of  our  own 
times,  not  unworthy  of  being  named  in  such  compimionsliip, 
'*  Friends  in  Council,"  mingled  with  an  exquisitely  tender 
and  loving  satire. 
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§  xxviL  Secondly :  Tko  men  who  play  necessarily.  That 
liighest  species  of  playfulness,  which  we  have  jast  been  con- 
isidering,  is  evidenUy  tlie  condition  of  a  mind,  not  only  highly 
cultivated,  but  so  habitually  trained  to  intellectual  labor  that 
it  can  bring  a  considerable  force  of  accurate  thought  into  its 
moments  even  of  recreation.  This  is  not  possible,  unless 
so  much  repose  of  mind  and  heart  are  enjoyed,  even  at 
the  periods  of  greatest  exertion,  that  the  rest  required  by  the 
system  is  diffused  over  tlio  whole  life.  To  the  majority  of 
mankind,  such  a  state  is  evidently  unattainable.  They  must, 
perforce,  pass  a  largo  part  of  their  lives  in  employments  both 
irksome  and  toilsome,  demanding  an  expenditure  of  energy 
which  exhausts  the  system,  and  yet  consuming  that  energy 
upon  subjects  incapable  of  interesting  the  nobler  faculties^ 
When  such  employments  are  intermitted,  those  noble  in- 
stincts, fancy,  unagination,  and  curiosity  lire  all  himgry  for 
the  food  wliich  the  labor  of  the  day  has  denied  to  tiiem, 
while  yet  the  weariness  of  the  body,  in  a  great  degree,  forbids 
their  application  to  any  serious  subject.  They  therefore  ex- 
ert themselves  witliout  any  determined  purpose,  and  under 
no  vigorous  restraint,  but  gather,  as  best  tlioy  may,  such  vari- 
ous nouiisliment,  and  put  themselves  to  such  fantastic  exer- 
k  cise,  as  may  soonest  indemnify  tliem  for  their  past  imprison- 
{  ment,  and  prepare  them  to  endure  their  recuiTcnce.  Tliis 
stretching  of  the  mental  limbs  as 'their  fetters  fall  away, — 
tliis  leaping  and  dancing  of  the  heart  and  intellect,  when  they 
are  restored  to  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  yet  half  paraly/^ed  by 
their  captivity,  and  unable  to  turn  tliemselves  to  any  earnest 
purpose, — I  coll  necessary  play.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate its  importance,  whether  in  polity,  or  in  art 

§  xxvm.  Thirdly :  The  men  who  play  inordinately.  The 
most  perfect  state  of  society  which,  consistently  with  due  un- 
derstanding of  man's  nature,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  con- 
ceive, would  be  one  in  which  the  whole  human  race  were 
divided,  more  or  lesR  distinctly,  into  workers  and  thinkers ; 
that  is  to  say,  into  the  two  classes,  who  only  play  wisely,  or 
play  necessarily.  But  the  number  and  the  toil  of  the  working 
class  are  enonnously  inci^easecl,  probably  more  than  doubled, 

Vol..  m.~o 
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by  ttio  YiooB  of  the  men  who  neither  play  wiady  nor 
Borily,  but  are  cnaUed  by  dremnHtanrfH^  mnd  penuiUeJ  by 
their  waut  of  principle,  to  make  aminement  the  object  of 
their  exiatence.  There  is  not  any  moment  of  the  KTea  of 
each  men  which  is  not  injuriooa  to  others ;  both  becanae  they 
leave  the  wovk  undone  which  was  i^)pointed  lor  them,  and 
becauae  they  neoeeaarily  think  wrtmgly,  whenever  it  beoomea 
compulsory  upon  them  to  think  at  alL  Hie  greater  portion 
of  the  misery  of  this  worl<l  arises  from  the  fdse  (^>inious  of 
men  whose  idleness  hais  physically  incapacitated  them  from 
foniiiDg  true  one&  Every  duty  which  we  omit  obscures 
some  truth  which  we  should  have  known  ;  and  the  guilt  of 
a  life  iqieut  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  twofold,  partly  con- 
sisluig  in  the  iiervendou  of  action,  and  partly  in  the  dissem- 
inution  of  falsehood. 

g  xxuL  There  i^  however,  a  less  criminal,  though  hanlty 
less  dangerous  condition  of  mind ;  which,  though  not  (ailing 
in  its  more  urgent  duties^  fails  in  the  finer  conscientiousnesB 
which  regulates  the  degree,  and  directs  the  choice,  of  amuse- 
ment, at  those  times  when  amusement  is  allowable.  The  most 
frequent  error  in  this  respect  is  the  waut  of  reverence  in  ap- 
proocliiug  subjects  of  i]n|)ortanco  or  sacredness^  and  of  caution 
in  the  expression  of  tLougbts  which  may  encourage  like  irrev- 
erence in  others :  and  these  faults  arc  apt  to  gain  upon  the 
mind  until  it  becomes  habitually  moi*e  sensible  to  what  i&  lu- 
dicrous and  accidental,  than  to  what  is  grave  and  essential,  in 
any  subject  that  is  brought  before  it ;  or  even,  at  last,  desires 
to  perceive  or  to  know  nothing  but  what  may  end  in  jest 
Very  generally  minds  of  this  character  are  active  and  able  ; 
and  many  of  them  are  so  far  conscientious,  that  they  beheve 
their  jesting  forwards  their  worL  But  it  is  difficult  to  calcu- 
late the  Imrm  they  do,  by  destroying  the  reverence  w)iich  is 
our  best  guide  into  all  truth  ;  for  weakness  and  evil  are  easily 
visible,  but  greatness  and  goodness  are  often  latent ;  and  we 
do  infinite  inis^'liief  by  cx|x>Hiug  weakness  to  eyes  which  can- 
not comprehend  gieatnesa  This  error,  however,  is  more  oon- 
noctoil  with  abuses  of  the  satirical  tluui  of  the  playful  instinct; 
and  I  shall  have  more  to  suy  of  it  presently. 
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§  XXX.  LfiBtly :  Tlio  mon  wlio  do  noi  play  at  all :  ilioso 
vfho  aro  bo  dull  or  flo  moroso  as  to  bo  incai)al>lo  of  invonting 
or  enjoying  jest,  and  in  whom  care,  guilt,  or  piide  represses 
all  healtliy  exhilaration  of  the  fancy ;  or  else  men  utterly  op- 
pressed with  labor,  and  driven  too  hard  by  the  necessities  of 
the  world  to  be  capable  of  any  species  of  happy  relaxation. 

§  XXXI.  We  have  now  to  consider  tlie  way  in  which  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  joyfulness,  in  these  seveitd  classes,  is  ex- 
pressed in  art 

1.  Wise  play.  The  fii-st  and  noblest  class  hardly  ever 
speak  through  art,  except  seriously  ;  they  feel  its  nobleness 
too  profoundly,  and  value  the  time  necessary  for  its  produc- 
tion too  highly,  to  employ  it  in  the  rendering  of  trivial 
thoughta  The  playful  fancy  of  a  moment  may  innocently  be 
expressed  by  the  passing  word ;  but  he  can  hardly  have 
learned  the  preoiousness  of  life,  who  passes  days  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  a  jest  And,  as  to  what  regards  the  delineation  of 
human  character,  tho^  nature  of  all  noble  art  is  to  epitomize 
and^mbrace  so  much  at  once,  that  its  subject  can  never  be 
altogether  ludictous ;  it  must  possess  all  the  sbleiniiities'  of  the" 
trholo,  not  tkd  brightnosn  of  Uio  partial,  truth.  For  all  truth 
tliat  makes  us  smile  is  i)artial.  llio  novelist  amuses  us  by  his 
relation  of  a  particular  incident ;  but  tlio  painter  caimot  set 
any  one  of  his  characters  before  us  without  giving  some 
glimpse  of  its  whole  career.  Tliat  of  which  the  historian  in- 
forms us  in  successive  pages,  it  is  the  task  of  the  painter  to 
inform  us  of  at  once,  writing  upon  the  coimtenance  not 
merely  the  expression  of  the  moment,  but  the  history  of  the 
life :  and  the  history  of  a  life  can  never  be  a  jest 

Whatever  part,  therefore,  of  the  sportive  energy  of  these 
men  of  the  highest  class  would  be  expressed  in  verbal  wit  or 
humor  finds  small  utterance  through  their  art,  and  will  assur- 
edly be  confined,  if  it  occur  there  at  all,  to  scattered  and 
trivial  incidents.  But  so  far  as  their  minds  can  recreate 
themselves  by  the  imagination  of  strange,  yet  not  laughable, 
forms,  which,  either  in  costume,  in  landscape,  or  in  any  other 
accessories,  may  be  combined  with  those  necessary  for  their 
more  oamost  purposes,  we  find  them  delighting  in  such  invcn- 
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iiona ;  and  a  si)ocies  of  grotesqueness  ihenoe  arising  in  all 
their  work,  whicli  in  indeed  one  of  its  most  valuable  cLarac- 
teiistica,  but  which  m  so  intimately  connected  with  the  sublime 
or  terrible  form  of  the  gi'otesque,  that  it  will  be  better  to 
notice  it  under  that  head. 

§  xxxiL  2.  Necessai'y  play.  I  have  dwelt  much  in  a 
former  portion  of  tliis  work,  on  the  justice  and  desirableness 
of  employing  the  minds  of  infoiior  workmen,  and  of  the  lower 
ordem  in  gonorul,  in  the  production  of  objects  of  art  of  one 
kind  or  another.  So  fax*  as  men  of  this  class  ai*o  conq)elled  to 
hard  manual  labor  for  their  doily  bread,  so  far  forth  their 
artisticol  efforts  must  be  rough  and  ignorant,  and  theii*  ortiati- 
cal  perceptions  compaititively  dull  Now  it  is  not  possible, 
I  with  blunt  perceptions  and  rude  hands,  to  produce  works 
which  shall  be  pleasing  by  then*  beauty ;  but  it  is  x>erfectly 
|x>saiblo  to  produce  such  as  shall  bo  interesting  by  their  char- 
acter or  amusing  by  their  satu'e.  For  one  hai*d-working  man 
who  possesses  the  finer  instincts  which  decide  on  perfection  of 
lines  and  harmonies  of  color,  twenty  possess  dry  humor  or 
quouit  fancy ;  not  because  these  faculties  were  originally  given 
to  the  human  race,  or  to  any  section  of  it,  in  greater  degree 
than  the  sense  of  beauty,  but  because  these  ai*e  exercised  in 
our  doily  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  developed  by  the 
interest  which  we  take  in  the  ofifou's  of  life,  while  the  othei-s 
are  not  And  bocouso,  therefore,  a  ccrtoin  degree  of  success 
will  probably  attend  the  effort  to  exj^ress  this  humor  or  foncy, 
while  comparative  failure  will  assuredly  result  from  an  igno- 
rant struggle  to  reach  the  forms  of  solemn  beauty,  the  work- 
ingman,  who  tui'ns  his  attention  partially  to  art,  will  probably, 
ipid  wisely,  choose  to  do  that  which  he  con  do  best,  and  in- 
dulge the  pride  of  an  effective  satire  rotlier  than  subject  him- 
self to  assured  mortificotion  in  the  pui-suit  of  beouty  ;  and 
this  the  more,  because  we  have  seen  that  his  opplicotion  to  oi't 
is  to  be  playful  and  recreative,  and  it  is  not  in  recreation  that 
the  conditions  of  perfection  can  be  fulfilled. 

§  xxxni.  Now  all  the  forms  of  art  which  result  fi-om  tlio 
comparatively  recreative  exertion  of  minds  more  or  less  blunted 
or  encumbered  by  other  caies  and  toils,  the  ait  which  we  may 
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cnll  genemllj  nrt  of  iho  wnjsido,  as  opposed  to  thai  which  is 
the  business  of  men's  lives,  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
Grotesque.  And  it  is  noble  or  infeiior,  firsts  according  to  the 
tone  of  the  minds  which  have  produced  it,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  knowledge,  wit,  loye  of  truth,  and  kindness ;  secondly, 
according  to  the  degree  of  strength  they  have  been  able  to 
give  forth  ;  but  yet^  however  much  we  may  find  in  it  needing 
to  be  forgiven,  idways  delightful  so  long  as  it  is  the  work  of 
good  and  ordinarily  intelligent  hien.  And  its  delightfulnei^s 
ought  mainly  to  consist  in  those  very  ivijjcrfeciiom  which 
mark  it  for  work  done  in  times  of  rest.  It  is  not  its  own 
merit  so  much  as  the  enjoyment  of  him  who  produced  it, 
which  is  to  be  the  source  of  the  spectator's  pleasure  ;  it  is  to 
the  strength  of  his  sympathy,  not  to  the  accuracy  of  his  criti- 
cism, that  it  mokes  appeal ;  and  no  man  can  indeed  be  a  lover 
of  what  is  best  in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  who  has  not  feeling 
and  charity  enough  to  rejoice  with  the  rude  sportiveness  of 
hearts  that  have  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  to  be  thankful  for 
the  flowers  which  men  have  laid  their  burdens  down  to  sow 
by  the  wayside. 

g  xxxnr.  And  consider  what  a  vast  amount  of  human  work 
tliis  right  understanding  of  its  moaning  will  make  fruitful  and 
admirable  to  us,  which  otherwise  wo  could  only  have  passed 
by  with  contempt.  There  is  very  little  architecture  in  the 
world  which  is,  in  the  lull  sense  of  the  words,  good  and  noble. 
A  few  pieceS'M  Italian  Gothic  and  ttomanesque,  a  few  scat- 
tered fragments  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  of  Chreek  temples,  are  all  that  we  possess  approaching 
to  an  ideal  of  perfection.  All  the  rest— Egyptian,  Norman, 
Arabian,  and  most  Gothic,  and,  whicli  is  very  noticeable,  for 
the  most  part  all  the  strongest  and  mightiest — depend  for  their 
power  on  some  development  of  the  grotesque  spirit ;  but 
much  more  the  inferior  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  what  similar  conditions  remain  to  this  day  in  coun- 
tries from  which  the  life  of  art  has  not  yet  been  banished  by 
its  law&  The  fantastic  gables,  built  up  in  scroll-work  and 
steps,  of  the  Flemish  street ;  the  pinnacled  roofs  set  with 
their  small  humorist  double  windows,  as  if  with  so  many  ean 
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and  ejofl,  of  Northom  Franco ;  the  blackened  timbers^  croaaed 
and  carvo<l  into  every  conceivable  waywardness  of  imagina- 
tion, of  Normandy  and  old  England ;  the  rude  hewing  of  the 
pine  timbers  of  the  Swiss  cottage  ;  the  projecting  turrets  and 
bracketed  oriels  of  the  German  street ;  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  forms,  not  in  tJiemselves  reaching  any  high  degree, of 
ei^cellence..are  yet  (|dmutiblfi»  and  most  precious,  as  th&fruitci 
of  a  rejoicing  energy  in  uncultivated  minds.  It  is  easier  to 
take'  away  the  energy,  than  to  add  the  cultivation ;  and  the 
ouly.^fict  .of  the  better,  knowledge  which  civilized  nations 
now  possess,  has  been,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapi^, 
tcTTbrbid  their  being  happy,  without  enabling  them  to  be 
great 

§  XXXV.  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  with  respect  to  this 
provincial  or  rustic  ai'chitecture,  that  we  should  carefully  dis- 
tiiiguish  its  tiiily  grotesque  from  its  picturesque  element&  In 
the  ''  Seven  Lain|)s  "  I  deGueil  the  picturesque  to  bo  ''  parasiti- 
cal sublimity,"  or  sublimity  belonging  to  the  external  or  acci- 
dental characters  of  a  thing,  not  to  the  thing  itself.  For 
instance,  when  a  highland  cottage  roof  is  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  shale  instead  of  slates,  it  becomes  picturesque,  be- 
cause the  in*egularity  and  rude  fractures  of  the  rodu,  and 
their  grey  and  gloomy  color,  give  to  it  something  of  the 
savogeness,  and  much  of  the  general  aspect,  of  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  side.  But  as  a  mere  cottage  roof,  it  cannot  be  sub- 
lime, and  whatever  sublimity  it  derives  from  the  wildness  or 
sternness  which  the  mountains  have  given  it  in  its  coveiing, 
is,  so  far  forth,  parasitical.  The  moimtain  itself  would  have 
been  grand,  which  is  much  more  than  picturesque ;  but  the 
cottage  cannot  be  grand  as  such,  and  tlie  parasitical  grandeur 
which  it  may  possess  by  accidental  qualities,  is  the  character 
for  which  men  have  long  agreed  to  use  the  inaccurate  word 
•*  I^cturesciue." 

g  xxxvi.  On  the  other  liand,  beauty  cannot  be  parositicaL 
There  is  nothing  so  small  or  so  contemptible,  but  it  may  be 
beautiful  in  its  own  light  The  cottage  may  bo  beautiful,  and 
the  smallest  moss  that  i^rows  on  its  roo(  ami  the  minutest 
fibre  of  that  moss  which  the  mici'uscoi>o  can  niiso  into  visible 
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form,  Mvl  all  of  them  in  tlioir  own  riglit,  nof,  Iosb  than  the 
monntiunR  and  the  Rky ;  no  that  wo  uro  no  i>oculiar  tcim  to 
express  their  beauty,  however  diuiiuutive,  but  only  when  the 
sublime  element  enters,  without  sufficient  worthiness  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  attached. 

§  xxxYii.  Now  this  picturesque  element,  which  is  always 
given,  if  by  nothing  else,  merely  by  ruggedness,  adds  usuaUy 
very  largely  to  the  pleasurableness  of  grotesque  work,  espe- 
cially to  that  of  its  inferior  kinds  ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason 
to  be  confounded  with  the  grotesqueness  itself.  The  knots 
and  rents  of  the  timbers,  the  irregular  lying  of  the  shingles  on 
the  roofe,  the  vigorous  light  and  shadow,  the  fractures  and 
weather-stains  of  the  old  stones,  which  were  so  deeply  loved 
and  so  admirably  rendered  by  our  lost  Prout,  are  the  pictu- 
resque elements  of  the  architecture :  the  grotesque  ones  are 
those  which  are  not  produced  by  the  working  of  nature  and 

olMjoioi  J'>?ij$^<4?¥^^^^J  ^y  ^^^  fancy  of  man  ;  and,  as  also  fot 
the  most  part  by  his  indolent  and  uncultivated  fancy,  they^ro 
always,  in  some  degree,  wanting  in  grandeur,  unless  the  pict- 
uresque element  be  united  willi  Ihcm. 

g  xxxvin.  8.  Inordinate  play.  The  reader  will  liavo  flonio 
difficulty,  I  feai*,  in  keeping  clearly  in  his  mind  the  various 
divisions  of  our  subject ;  but,  when  he  has  once  read  the 
chapter  through,  he  will  see  their  places  and  coherence.  We 
have  next  to  consider  the  expression  throughout  of  the  minds 
of  men  who  indulge  themselves  in  unnecessary  play.  It  is 
evident  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  will  be  more  refined 
and  more  highly  educated  than  those  who  only  play  neces- 
sarily ;  the  power  of  pleasure-seeking  implies,  in  general,  fort- 
unate circumstances  of  life.  It  is  evident  also  that  their 
play  will  not  be  so  hearty,  so  simple,  or  so  joyful ;  and  this  de- 
ficiency of  brightness  will  affect  it  in  proportion  to  its  un- 
necessary and  unlawful  continuance,  until  at  last  it  becomes 
a  restless  and  dissatisfied  indulgence  in  excitement,  or  a  pain- 
ful delving  after  exhausted  springs  of  pleasure. 

The  art  through  which  this  temper  is  expressed  will,  in  all 
prolmbility,  be  refined  and  sensual, — therefore,  also,  ansuredly 
feeble ;  and  because,  in  the  failure  of  the  joyful  energy  of  the 
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imfigeB,  ropresenting,  in  (Iwarfish  caricaturo,  iko  mont  clisgusi- 
ing  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  can  be  foimd 
amidst  the  dissipation  of  the  modern  drawingroom  ;  yet  with- 
out either  veracity  or  humor,  and  dependent,  for  whatever  in- 
terest they  possess,  upon  simple  grossness  of  expression  and 
absurdity  of  costume.  Grossness,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is, 
indeed,  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  stylo  ;  either  latent^ 
as  in  the  refined  sensuality  of  the  more  graceful  arabesques, 
or,  in  the  worst  examples,  manifested  in  every  species  of  ob- 
scene conception  and  abominable  detail.  In  the  head,  do- 
scribed  in  the  opening  of  tliis  chapter,  at  Santa  Maria  For- 
mosa, the  teeth  are  represented  as  decayed. 

§  XL.  4.  The  minds  of  the  fourth  class  of  men  who  do  not 
play  at  all,  are  little  likely  to  find  expression  in  any  trivial 
form  of  art,  except  in  bitterness  of  mockery  ;  and  this  char- 
acter at  once  stamps  the  work  in  which  it  appears,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  terrible,  rather  than  of  playful,  grotesqua 
We  have,  therefore,  now  to  examine  the  state  of  mind  which 
gave  rise  to  this  second  and  more  interesting  branch  of  imag- 
inative work. 

§  xu.  Two  great  and  principal  passions  are  evidently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Deity  to  rule  tlio  life  of  man  ;  namely,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fear  of  sin,  and  of  its  companion — Death. 
Sow^many  motives  we  have  for  Love,  how  much  there  is 
in  the  universe  to  kindle  our  admiration  and  to  claim  our 
gratitude,  there  are,  happily,  multitudes  among  us  who  both 
feel  and  teach.  But  it  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered how  evident,  tlux)ughout  the  system  of  creation,  is  the 
purpose  of  Gbd  that  we  should  often  be  afFected  by  Feai* ;  not 
the  sudden,  selfisli,  and  contemptible  fear  of  immediate  dan- 
ger, but  the  fear  which  arises  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
great  powers  in  destructive  operation,  and  generally  from  the 
perception  of  the  presence  of  death.  Nothing  appears  to  me 
more  remarkable  than  the  array  of  scenic  magnificence  by 
which  the  imagination  is  appalled,  in  myriads  of  iilstances, 
when  the  actual  danger  is  comparatively  small ;  so  that  the 
utmost  possible  impression  of  awe  shall  be  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  all,  though  direct  suffering  is  inflicted  upon  few 
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Conader,  for  inirfance,  the  moval  effect  of  a  migle  thunder- 
storm. Perhaps  two  or  three  pcrooiis  may  be  stmek  dead 
withiu  the  i^juce  of  a  hundred  square  mUes ;  and  their  ^imthit 
unaccompanied  by  the  scenery  of  the  stonn,  would  prodooe 
little  more  than  a  momentary  sadness  in  the  busy  hearla  of 
living  men.  But  the  preparaticHi  for  the  Judgment  by  all 
that  mighty  gathering  of  clouds ;  by  the  questuMung  of  the 
forest  leayes,  in  their  terrified  stillness^  which  way  the  winds 
shall  go  forth ;  by  the  murmuring  to  each  other,  deep  in  the 
distance,  of  the  destroying  angels  before  they  draw  forth  their 
swords  of  fire ;  by  the  march  of  the  funeral  darkness  in  the 
midst  of  the  noon-day,  and  the  rattling  of  the  dome  of  hea^tai 
beneath  the  chariot-wheels  of  death ;-— on  how  many  minds  do 
not  these  produce  an  impression  almost  as  great  as  the  aetoal 
witnessing  of  the  &tal  issue  I  and  howstrangdyaretheexprea- 
sions  of  the  tlireatening  elements  fitted  to  the  ai^mhenaion 
of  the  human  soul  I  The  lurid  color,  the  long,  irregular,  oon- 
TulsiTe  sound,  the  ghastly  shapes  of  flaming  and  heaving 
cloud,  are  all  as  true  and  faithful  in  their  appeal  to  our  in- 
stinct of  danger,  as  the  moaning  or  wailing  of  the  human 
voice  itself  is  to  our  instinct  of  pity.  It  is  not  a  reasonable 
cidculating  ten*or  %vbich  Uiey  awake  in  us  ;  it  is  no  matter 
that  we  count  distance  by  seconds,  and  measure  probability  by 
averages.  That  shadow  of  the  thunder-cloud  will  still  do  its 
work  upon  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  watch  its  passing  away  as 
if  we  stood  upon  the  threshing-floor  of  Arauuah. 

§  xuL  And  this  is  equally  the  ci^  with  respect  to  all  the 
other  destructive  phenomena  of  the  universe.  From  the 
mightiest  of  them  to  the  gentlest,  from  the  earthquake  to  the 
summer  shower,  it  will  be  found  that  they  ore  attended  by 
ceriaiu  a8i>cc'ts  of  threatening,  which  strike  teiTor  into  the 
hcoi'tsof  nmltitudcs  more  nuiuerous  a  thousoiulfoKI  than  those 
who  actually  siiiTer  from  the  uiinistries  of  jud^^eut ;  and 
tlrnt,  besides  the  feiufuluess  of  these  inimeiliately  dangerous 
phenomena,  tliere  is  an  occult  and  subtle  horror  belonging  to 
many  as})ects  of  tlie  creation  around  us,  calculated  often  to  till 
us  with  serious  Uiought,  even  in  our  times  of  (|uiotncss  and 
peace.     I  understand  not  the  most  dangerous,  because  most 
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fitii<activo  fonn  of  modem  infidelity,  which,  pretending  to 
oxolt  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity,  degrades  it  into  a  reckless 
infinitude  of  mercy,  and  blind  obliteration  of  the  work  of  sin  ; 
and  which  does  this  chiefly  by  dwelling  on  the  manifold  ap- 
pearances of  Qod's  kindness  on  the  face  of  creation.  Such 
kindness  is  indeed  everywhere  and  always  visible;  but  not 
alone.  Wrath  and  threatening  are  invariably  mingled  with 
the  love ;  and  in  the  utmost  solitudes  of  nature,  the  existence 
of  Hell  seems  to  mo  as  legibly  declared  by  a  thousand  spiritual 
utterances,  as  that  of  Heaven.  It  is  well  for  us  to  dwell  with 
thankfulness  on  the  imfolding  of  the  flower,  and  the  falling  of 
the  dew,  and  the  sleep  of  the  green  fields  in  the  sunshine ;  but 
the  blasted  trunk,  the  barren  rock,  the  moaning  of  the  bleak 
winds,  the  roar  of  the  black,  perilous,  merciless  whirlpools  of 
the  mountain  streams,  the  solemn  solitudes  of  moors  and  seas, 
the  continual  fading  of  all  beauty  into  darkness,  and  of  all 
strength  into  dust»  have  these  no  language  for  us?  We  may 
seek  to  escape  their  teaching  by  reasonings  touching  the  good 
which  is  \n*ought  out  of  all  evil ;  but  it  is  vain  sophistry. 
The  good  succeeds  to  the  evil  as  day  succeeds  the  night,  but 
so  also  the  evil  to  tlie  good.  Qorizim  and  Ebal,  birth  and 
death,  light  and  daikness,  heaven  and  hell,  divide  the  existence 
of  man,  and  his  Futurity.* 

§  XLiiL  And  because  the  Uioughts  of  the  choice  we  have  to 
moke  between  these  two,  ought  to  rule  us  continually,  not  so 
much  in  our  own  actions  (for  these  should,  for  the  most  part, 
be  governed  by  settled  habit  and  principle)  as  in  our  manner 
of  regarding  the  lives  of  other  men,  and  our  own  reHix)nsi- 
bilities  with  respect  to  tliem  ;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  healthiest  state  into  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
brought  is  that  which  is  capable  of  the  greatest  love,  and  the 
greatest  awe :  and  this  we  ai-e  taught  even  in  our  times  of 

*  The  Love  of  God  is,  however,  always  shown  by  the  predominance, 
or  greater  Bnm,  of  f;ond,  in  the  end  ;  hut  nnvor  by  the  anniliilnlion  of 
evil.  The  modern  doubts  of  eternal  punisliment  are  not  so  much  the 
conueqnence  of  benevolence  as  of  feeble  ]X)wcr8  of  reasoning.  Every 
one  admits  that  Qod  brings  finite  good  out  uf  fluitu  evil.  Why  not, 
thoreforo,  iuiluite  good  out  of  iulluite  evil  f 
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rost;  for  wben  our  mindB  aro  righilj  in  iouo,  the  morolj 
ploosurablo  oxciiomeut  wkioU  they  seek  with  most  avidity  ia 
that  whioh  rises  out  of  the  contemplation  of  beauty  or  of  ter- 
riblenesa  We  thirst  for  both,  and,  according  to  the  height 
and  tone  of  our  feeling,  desire  to  see  them  in  noble  or  inferior 
fonns.  Thus  there  is  a  Pivine  beauty,  and  a  terribleness  or 
sublimity  coequal  with  it  in  rank,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
the  highest  art;  and  there  is  an  inferior  or  ornamental 
beauty,  imd  an  infenor  tenibleness  coequal  with  it  in  rank, 
which  iu*o  the  subjects  of  grotcscjue  art  And  tlie  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  terrible  form  uf  the  grotcsijue  is  developed, 
*  is  that  which  in  some  iri'cgular  manner,  dwells  upon  certain 
opuditions  of  terribleness,  into  the  complete  depth  of  which 
it  tloen  not  uutor  for  the  time. 

§  xuv.  Now  the  things  which  ai*u  the  proper  subjects  of 
humau  fear  aro  twofold ;  those  which  have  the  ^xiwer  of 
Death,  and  those  whidi  have  the  nature  of  Sin.  Of  which 
there  are  many  ranks,  greater  or  less  in  power  and  vice,  from 
the  evil  angels  themselves  down  to  the  serpent  which  is  their 
type,  and  which  though  of  a  low  and  contemptible  cLiss,  ap- 
pears to  unite  the  deathful  and  sinful  natures  in  the  most 
clearly  visible  and  intelligible  form  ;  for  there  is  nothing  else 
which  we  kuow»  of  so  small  strength  and  occupyiug  so  unim- 
portant a  place  iu  the  economy  of  creation,  which  yet  is  so 
mortal  and  so  malignant  It  is,  then,  on  these  two  classes  of 
objects  that  the  mind  fixes  for  its  excitement,  iu  thi\t  moo<l 
which  gives  rise  to  the  terrible  grotes4|iie  ;  and  its  subject  ^111 
be  found  always  to  unite  some  expression  of  vice  and  danger, 
but  regarded  in  a  peculiar  temper ;  sometimes  (a)  of  preile- 
terminal  or  involuntary  apathy,  sometimes  (b)  of  moi'kery, 
sometimes  (c)  of  diseased  tuid  uugovemeil  imaginativeness. 

§  XLv.  For  obsenre,  the  difticiilty  whioli,  as  I  above  statevl, 
exists  in  ilisliuguishiug  the  playful  from  the  terrible  grotcSijue 
lurises  out  ot  this  cause  ;  that  the  min<.t  under  eeit;du  phases 
t>f  excitement  i*liiy»  with  tei^nn^  an*l  suuuuous  im:iges  whicli, 
if  it  were  in  ani>ther  tem^ier,  woukl  bo  awful,  but  of  \^hich, 
either  iu  weariucss  or  iu  irouy,  it  refnuns  for  the  time  to 
acknuwletlgu  the  true  iLrriLliaicas.     And  the  mode  iu  which 
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tbifl  rofuRnl  takos  placo  (listingiiiRhcH  Uio  noblo  from  Uio  igno- 
ble grotesque.  For  tbe  master  of  the  noblo  grotesque  knows 
the  depth  of  all  at  which  he  seems  to  mock,  and  would  feel 
it  at  another  time,  or  feels  it  in  a  certain  undercurrent  of 
thought  even  while  he  jests  with  it ;  but  the  workman  of  the 
ignoble  grotesque  can  feel  and  understand  nothing,  and  mocks 
at  all  things  with  the  laughter  of  the  idiot  and  the  cretin. 

To  work  out  this  distinction  completely  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  our  present  inquiry ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us 
consider  the  above-named  three  conditions  of  mind  in  succes- 
sion, with  relation  to  objects  of  terror. 

§  XLVi.  (a).  Involuntary  or  predetermined  apathy.  Wo 
saw  above  that  the  grotesque  was  produced,  chiefly  in  subor- 
dinate or  ornamental  art,  by  rude,  and  in  some  degree  unedu- 
cated men,  and  in  their  times  of  rest.  At  such  times,  and  in 
such  subordinate  work,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  rep- 
resent any  solemn  or  terrible  subject  with  a  full  and  serious 
entrance  into  its  feeling.  It  is  not  in  Uie  languor  of  a  leisure 
hour  that  a  man  will  set  his  whole  soul  to  conceive  the  means 
of  representing  some  important  truth,  nor  to  the  projecting 
angle  of  a  timber  bracket  that  ho  would  trust  its  represen- 
tation, if  conceived.  And  yet,  in  this  languor,  and  in  this 
trivial  work,  he  must  find  some  expression  of  tbe  serious  part 
of  his  soul,  of  what  there  is  within  him  ca|)able  of  awe,  as  well 
as  of  love.  The  more  noble  Uie  man  is,  tlie  more  impossible 
it  will  be  for  him  to  confine  his  thoughts  to  mere  loveliness, 
and  that  of  a  low  order.  "Were  his  powers  and  his  time  un- 
limited, so  tliat^  like  Fr:\  Angelico,  he  could  panit  the  Sei*a- 
l)him,  in  that  order  of  beauty  ho  could  find  contentment., 
bringing  down  heaven  to  earth.  But  by  the  conditions  of  his 
being,  by  his  hard-worked  life,  by  his  feeble  powers  of  execu- 
tion, by  the  meanness  of  his  employment  and  the  languor  of 
his  heart,  he  is  bound  down  to  earth.  It  is  the  world's  work 
that  he  is  doing,  and  world's  work  is  not  to  be  done  without 
fear.  And  wliatever  there  is  of  dorp  and  eternal  conscious- 
ness within  him,  thrilling  his  mind  with  tlie  sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  sin  and  death  around  him,  must  be  expressed  in  that 
slight  work,  and  feeble  way,  come  of  it  what  will    Ho  cannot 
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forget  it.  among  mQ  that  he  nesof  beantifiil  m 
maj  not  bury  hiifiHPlf  among  the  lesice  of  the  violet  ob  the 
to^a,  and  of  the  lily  in  the  glen,  and  twine  oat  of  than  gar- 
koik  of  pezpetnal  gladfifaa  He  aeea  move  in  tiie  earth  tiian 
thcee^ — miaerj  and  wiath,  and  djarwniiiicc^  and  danger,  and 
all  the  work  of  the  dngon  and  ha  angda ;  thk  he  aeea  witk 
too  deep  feding  ever  to  locgeL  And  thoagh  whoi  he  ratone 
to  hia  idle  work, — it  maj  be  to  gild  the  kttera  upon  the  page^ 
or  to  canre  the  timben  of  the  chamber,  or  tiie  atooai  of  the 
pinnarlr, — he  caiuiot  gife  hw  ttiength  of  thought  anj  more 
to  the  woe  or  to  the  danger,  thore  ia  a  ahadow  of  them  alill 
preeent  with  him:  and  aa  the  bri^^  csAom  min|^  lieneath 
Lia  tondi,  and  the  £iir  leavea  ami  flowers  grow  at  hai  baihlinft 
atnuigi)  homHM  and  jihautaama  liae  by  their  inle ;  gniij 
bcaata  and  Tenomooa  acrpentii^  and  apectral  fienda  and  name> 
kaa  infaiiBiMtftiici<ii  of  ghaatly  lif u^  riaing  oat  of  thinga  moat 
beantif ul,  and  fading  bade  into  them  again,  aa  the  harm  and 
the  horror  of  life  do  oot  of  ita  haf^pineaa.  He  haa  aeen  theae 
thinga ;  he  wara  with  them  dafly ;  he  cannot  but  give  them 
their  part  in  lua  work,  though  in  a  state  of  comparative 
apathy  to  them  at  the  time.  He  is  but  earring  aud  gilding, 
and  must  not  turn  aside  to  weep ;  but  he  knows  that  hell  ia 
burning  on,  for  all  that,  and  the  smoke  of  it  withers  his  oak- 
leaves. 

g  xLviL  Now,  the  feelings  which  give  rise  to  the  fiilse  or 
ignoble  grotesque,  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  these.  In  the 
true  grotescjue,  a  man  of  naturally  strong  feeliug  is  accidentaUy 
or  resolutely  u|iaihetio  ;  iu  the  false  grotefiMjue,  a  man  uaturully 
a]>athctic  is  forcing  himself  iuto  teiu|)orary  exoitemcut  The 
horror  wluch  is  expressctl  by  the  oue,  coues  upon  liiui  whether 
he  will  or  not ;  that  which  is  expi-essoil  by  the  oilier,  is  sought 
out  by  hiin,  aud  elaborated  by  his  lui.  Aud  therefore,  also, 
because  the  fear  of  the  oue  is  true,  and  of  ti-ue  tilings,  however 
fantastic  its  expression  may  be,  there  will  be  reality  in  it,  and 
force.  It  is  not  a  manufactured  terribleucss,  whose  author, 
when  he  luul  finished  it,  knew  not  if  it  would  terrify  auy  one 
else  or  not :  but  it  is  a  terribleness  takcu  from  tliu  life  ;  a 
sjioctre  which  the  workman  indued  saw,  aud  which,  us  it  ap- 
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pnllod  bim,  will  appnl  us  alao.  But  tlio  otlior  worknmn  uevor 
felt  any  Divine  fear  ;  ho  never  sbuddorocl  when  ho  hoard  tho 
cry  from  the  burning  towers  of  the  earth, 

*'  Venga  Medusa ;  si  lo  farem  di  smalto."  • 

He  is  stone  already,  and  needs  no  gentle  hand  laid  upon  liis 
eyes  to  save  him. 

g  XLvin.  I  do  not  mean  what  I  say  in  this  place  to  apply  to 
the  creations  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  as  the  creating  but 
as  the  Beeing  man,  Uiat  wo  ai*e  here  contemplating  the  master 
of  the  true  grotesque.  It  is  because  tho  dreadfulness  of  the 
imiverse  around  iiim  weighs  upon  his  heart,  that  his  work  is 
wild ;  and  therefore  through  tho  whole  of  it  wo  shall  find  the 
evidence  of  deep  insight  into  nature.  His  boasts  and  birds, 
however  monstrous,  will  have  profound  relations  with  the  true. 
He  may  be  an  ignorant  man,  and  little  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  he  is  certainly  a  busy  man,  and  has  not  much 
time  to  watch  nature  ;  but  he  never  saw  a  serpent  cross  his 
path,  nor  a  bird  flit  across  the  sky,  nor  a  lizard  bask  upon  a 
stone,  without  learning  so  much  of  the  sublimity  and  inner 
nature  of  each  as  will  not  suffer  liim  thenceforth  to  conceive 
them  coldly.  He  may  not  bo  able  to  carve  plumes  or  scales 
well ;  but  his  creatures  will  bite  and  fly,  for  all  tliai  Tlie  ig- 
noble workman  is  the  very  revorso  of  this.  Ho  never  felt^ 
never  looked  at  nature ;  and  if  he  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
work  of  the  other,  all  his  touches  will  be  made  at  random, 
and  all  his  extravagances  will  be  ineflbctive ;  ho  may  knit 
brows,  and  twist  \\\my  and  lengthen  beaks,  and  sharpen  teeth, 
but  it  will  be  all  in  vaiiL  He  may  make  his  creatures  disgust- 
ing, but  never  fearf uL 

8  xux.  There  is,  however,  often  another  cause  of  diflference 
than  this.  The  true  grotesque  being  the  expression  of  the  rc^ 
jwse  or  play  or  a  f^eriouR  mind,  there  is  a  false  grotesque  op- 
posed to  it,  which  is  the  result  of  ihefnll  exerfixm  of  a/riiY)- 
lous  one.  Tliere  is  much  grote8(|ue  which  is  wrought  out  with 
exquisite  care  and  pains,  and  as  much  labor  given  to  it  as  if 
it  w<iro  of  the  noMeHt  subjoct ;  so  that  tho  workman  is  evi- 
dently no  longer  apathetic,  and  has  no  excuse  for  unconnect* 
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odocttiof  Uioiigbi,  or  huiKIcu  uiireauuimblo  fear.  If  bo  awakeua 
horror  uow,  it  ou^^bt  to  be  iu  uome  truly  bubbuie  form.  Uis 
tftrciigtb  itf  iu  Iuh  work  ;  oud  be  uiutft  uot  give  way  to  suddoa 
bumor,  aud  fita  of  erratic  fancy.  If  be  docs  ao*  it  must  be 
because  bis  mind  is  naturally  frivolous,  or  is  for  tbe  time  de- 
graded into  tbe  deliberate  pursuit  of  frivoUty.  And  herein 
hes  tbe  real  distinction  between  tbe  base  grotesque  of  Bapbael 
and  the  Renaissance,  above  alluded  to,  and  tbe  true  Qothio 
grotesque.  Those  grotesques  or  arabesques  of  the  Vatican, 
and  other  such  work,  which  have  beoonie  tbe  patterns  of  or- 
namentation in  modern  times,  are  the  fruit  of  great  minds  de- 
graded to  base  objects.  The  care,  skill,  and  science,  applied 
to  tbe  distribution  of  the  leaves,  and  tbe  drawing  of  tbe  fig- 
ures, ai*o  intense,  admimble,  and  accurate ;  therefore,  they 
ought  to  have  produced  a  gnmd  aud  serious  work,  not  a 
tissue  of  nonscnao.  If  wo  can  draw  Uio  humjui  boml  jx^rfectly, 
and  are  nuisters  of  its  expi-ession  and  its  beauty,  we  have  no 
business  to  cut  it  o£f^  and  hang  it  up  by  the  hair  at  the  end 
of  a  gai'lxuid.  If  we  can  draw  the  human  body  iu  the  pei-fec- 
tion  of  its  grace  and  movement,  we  have  no  business  to  take 
away  its  limbs,  aud  termiiiute  it  with  a  bunch  of  leaves.  Or 
riitlier  oux*  doing  so  will  imply  that  there  is  uometbing  wrong 
witlj  UH ;  ihiit,  if  wo  can  consent  to  use  our  best  |>owei*s  for 
bueh  base  and  vain  iriilitig,  tliere  nmst  be  boniethiug  wauling 
iu  the  }>owei*s  iheuiselved  ;  aud  Uint,  however  skilful  wo  may 
be,  or  however  learned,  we  ai'e  wanting  both  in  the  eaiiiest- 
uebs  which  can  apprehend  a  noble  ti*uth,  and  in  the  thought- 
fulness  which  can  feel  a  noble  fear.  No  Divine  tciTor  will 
ever  be  found  iu  the  work  of  the  man  who  wastes  a  colossal 
blreugtli  iu  (^laboraliug  toys  ;  for  the  tirst  Iohhou  which  that 
teiTor  is  sent  to  teach  us,  is  the  value  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  shortness  of  niortid  time. 

55  u  Ami  are  we  nev«!r,  Ihon,  it  will  be  asked,  t-o  ix)S8oaH  a 
retined  or  )>ei'fr<tt  oinanienl-ilion V  Must  all  detuimtiou  be  the 
\V(»rk  «)f  the  ignorant  and  tlie  rudeV  Not  so  ;  but  exactly  iu 
pro^Hntion  as  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  diniinish,  must  the 
orn.'unentation  become  rational,  and  the  grob;s4|uen(!Ks  disap- 
peiu*.     The  noblest  lessons  may  be  taught  in  ornamentation. 
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Uio  moBt  solemn  iruilm  coinprGHRod  itiio  it.  Tiio  ]k>ok  of 
Gi'iieBis,  in  nil  the  fulness  of  its  incidents,  in  all  tlie  depth  of 
its  meiining,  is  bound  within  the  loaf-borders  of  the  gates  of 
QhibertL  But  Kaphoers  arabesque  is  mere  elaborate  idleness. 
It  has  neither  meaning  nor  heart  in  it ;  it  is  an  unnatural  and 
monstrous  abortion. 

§  LI.  Now,  this  passing  of  the  grotesque  into  higher  ort^  as 
the  mind  of  the  workman  becomes  informed  with  better  knowl- 
edge, and  capable  of  more  earnest  exertion,  takes  place  in  two 
ways.  Either,  as  his  power  inceoses,  he  devotes  himself  more 
and  more  to  the  beauty  which  he  now  feels  himself  able  to  ex- 
press, and  so  the  grotesqueness  expands,  and  softens  into  the 
beautiful,  as  in  the  aboye-named  instance  of  the  gates  of  Ghi- 
berti ;  or  else,  if  the  miild  of  the  workman  be  natui-allj  in- 
clined to  gloomy  contemplation,  the  imperfection  or  upathy  of 
his  work  nses  into  nobler  terribleness,  until  we  reach  the 
point  of  the  grotesque  of  Albert  Durer,  where,  every  now  and 
then,  the  playfulness  or  apathy  of  the  painter  passes  into  per- 
fect sublime.  Take  the  Adam  and  Eve,  for  instance.  When 
he  gave  Adam  a  bough  to  hold,  with  a  parrot  on  it,  and  a 
tablet  hung  to  it.,  with  "  Alhortus  Duror  Noricus  fmdebat, 
1504,"  theroujion,  his  mind  was  not  in  Pamdise.  Ho  was  half 
ill  play,  half  apathetic  with  rospoct  to  his  subject,  thinking 
how  to  do  his  work  well,  as  a  wiso  master-graver,  and  how  to 
receive  his  just  reward  of  fame.  But  he  rose  into  the  true 
sublime  in  the  head  of  Adam,  and  in  the  profound  truthful- 
ness of  every  creature  that  fills  the  forest  So  again  in  that 
magnificent  coat  of  arms,  with  the  lady  and  the  satyr,  as  he 
cost  the  flutteiing  drapery  hither  and  thither  around  the  hel- 
met, and  wove  the  delicate  crown  upon  the  woman's  forehead, 
he  was  in  a  kind  of  play  ;  but  there  is  none  in  the  dreadful 
skull  upon  the  shield.  And  in  the  ''  Knight  and  Death,"  and 
in  the  dragons  of  the  illustrations  to  the  Apocalypse,  there  is 
neither  play  nor  apathy  ;  but  their  grotesque  is  of  tlie  gliastly 
kind  wliich  best  illustrates  the  nature  of  death  and  sin.  And 
this  leads  us  to  the  considcnition  of  tho  second  state  of  mind 
out  of  which  the  nol)]o  grotesque  is  doveloi^cd  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  temper  of  moc^kery. 
Vol.  IIL— 10 
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§  Lu.  {h).  Mockery,  or  Satii*a  In  tlio  former  pari  of  this 
cliapier^  when  I  spoko  of  the  kiuda  of  art  which  were  produced 
in  the  recreation  of  the  lower  orders,  I  only  spoke  of  forms  of 
ornament^  not  of  the  expression  of  satire  or  humor.  Bui  ii 
seems  probable,  that  nothing  is  so  refreshing  to  the  Yulgar 
mind  as  some  exercise  of  this  faculty,  more  eq)ecially  on  the 
failings  of  their  supeiiora ;  and  that^  wherever  the  lower 
oi*ders  are  allowed  to  express  themselves  freely,  we  shall  find 
humor,  more  or  less  oiiustio,  becoming  a  principal  feature  iu 
their  work.  The  classical  and  lleuaissauco  uiauufacturers  of 
modem  tunes  having  silenced  the  independent  language  of 
the  operative,  his  humor  and  satii*e  pass  away  in  the  word-wit 
which  has  of  late  become  the  especial  study  of  the  group  df 
authors  headed  by  Chaiios  Dickens  4  all  this  power  was  for- 
merly thrown  into  noble  ai*t,  and  became  pennanently  ex* 
pressed  in  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedral  It  was  never 
thought  that  there  was  anything  discordant  or  impro^x^r  iu 
such  a  positiou  :  for  the  buildei-s  evidently  felt  very  deeply  a 
truth  of  which,  in  modem  times,  we  are  less  cognizant ;  thai 
folly  and  sin  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  synonymous,  and  that  ii 
would  be  well  for  mankind  in  general,  if  all  could  be  made  to 
feel  that  wickedness  is  as  contemptible  as  it  is  hateful  So 
that  the  vices  were  permitted  to  be  represented  imder 
the  most  ridiculous  forms,  and  all  the  coarsest  wit  of  the 
workman  >to  be  exliaustcd  in  completing  the  degradation  of 
the  creatures  sup})08ed  to  be  subjected  to  them. 

§  Lui.  Nor  were  even  the  supernatural  powers  of  evil 
exempt  from  this  s^)ecies  of  satire.  For  with  wluitever  Iiati*cd 
or  horror  the  evil  angels  were  regiu'dud,  it  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  Chriutianity  that  they  sliould  also  be  looked 
\i\yoii  as  van(|uished  ;  and  this  not  merely  in  theii*  great  com- 
bat with  the  King  of  Saints,  but  in  daily  and  houi'ly  combats 
with  the  weakest  of  His  servants.  Iu  proi)ortion  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  ix)wers  of  absti*act  conception  in  the  workman, 
the  nobleness  of  the  idea  of  spintual  nature  diminished,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  encounters  of  men  with  fiends  in  doily 
tciiipUilionH  wore  iiiia^iiuul  with  Irbb  ti^rritic  cirruni.sLjiiiccs, 
until  the  agencies  which  in  such  wiuftuu  were  uijuui>t  always 
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represented  AS  yanqiiishod  with  disgrace,  became,  at  last^  as 
much  the  objects  of  contempt  as  of  terror. 

The  superatitions  which  represented  the  devil  as  assuming 
various  contemptible  forms  of  disguises  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  aided  this  gradual  degradation  of  conception, 
and  directed  the  study  of  the  workman  to  the  most  strange 
and  ugly  conditions  of  animal  form,  until  at  last^  even  in  the 
most  serious  subjects,  the  fiends  are  oftener  ludicrous  than 
torribla  Nor,  indeed,  is  tliis  altogetlier  avoidable,  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  express  intense  wickedness  without  some  con- 
dition of  degradation.  Malice,  subtlety,  and  pride,  in  their 
extreme,  cannot  bo  written  upon  noble  forms ;  and  I  am  award 
of  no  effort  to  represent  the  Satanic  mind  in  the  angelic  form, 
which  has  succeeded  in  painting.  Milton  succeeds  only  be- 
cause he  separately  describes  the  movements  of  the  mind,  and 
tliorefore  leaves  himself  at  liberty  to  make  the  form  heroic  ; 
but  that  form  is  never  distinct  enough  to  be  painted.  Dante, 
who  will  not  leave  even  external  forms  obscure,  degrades  them 
before  he  can  feel  them  to  be  demoniacal ;  so  also  John  Bun- 
yan  :  both  of  Uiem,  I  think,  having  firmer  faith  than  Milton*S 
in  their  own  creations,  and  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of 
sin.  Milton  makes  his  fiends  too  noble,  and  misses  the  foul- 
ness, inconstancy,  and  fury  of  wickedness.  His  Satan  pos- 
sesses some  virtues,  not  the  less  virtues  for  being  applied  to 
evil  purpose.  Courage,  resolution,  patience,  deliberation  in 
council,  tliis  latter  being  eminently  a  wise  and  holy  character, 
as  opposed  to  the  "  Insania  "  of  excessive  sin  :  and  all  this,  if 
not  a  shallow  and  false,  is  a  smooth  and  artistic^il,  conception. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  liave  always  felt  tliat  there  was  a  peculiar 
grandeur  in  the  indescribable,  ungovernable  fury  of  Dante's 
fiends,  ever  shortening  its  own  powers,  and  disappointing  its 
own  pui*poses  ;  the  doaf,  blind,  speechless,  unspei^able  rage, 
fierce  as  the  lightning,  but  erring  from  its  mark  or  turning 
senselessly  against  itself,  and  still  further  debased  by  foulness 
of  form  and  action.  Something  is  indeed  to  be  allowed  for 
the  rude  feelings  of  the  time,  but  I  believe  all  such  men  as 
Dante  are  sent  into  the  world  at  the  time  when  they  can  do 
their  work  best ;  and  that^  it  being  appointed  for  him  to  give 
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to  mankincl  the  most  vigoraas  realization  possible  both  of  HeD 
and  Heaven,  he  was  boni  both  iu  the  country  and  at  the  time 
which  furnished  the  most  stem  opposition  of  Horror  and 
Beauty,  and  permitted  it  to  be  written  in  the  clearest  temia 
Andy  therefore,  though  there  are  passages  in  the  "  Inferno " 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  poet  now  to  write,  I  look 
upon  it  as  all  the  more  perfect  for  them.  For  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  one  characteristic  of  excessive  vice  is  inde- 
C6ncy>  ^  general  baseness  in  its  tlioughts  and  acts  concerning 
the  body,*  and  that  the  full  portraitui-o  of  it  cannot  be  given 
without  marking,  and  that  in  the  strongest  lines,  this  tendency 
to  corporeal  degradation  ;  which,  in  the  time  of  Dante,  could 
be  done  fiunkly,  but  cannot  now.  And,  therefore,  I  think  the 
twenty-fii-st  and  twenty-sccond  books  of  the  "  Inferno "  the 
most  perfect  ix>i*traitui'es  of  fiendish  nature  which  we  |x>6sess ; 
and  at  the  sumo  time,  iu  theii*  mingling  of  the  oxti*eme  of 
hori'or  (for  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  silent  swiftness  of  the  first 
demon,  "  con  1'  ah  aperte  e  sovra  i  pie  leggieit),"  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  drcadfulness)  with  ludicrous  actions  and  images, 
they  present  the  most  perfect  instances  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  of  tlie  temble  gi-otesque.  But  the  whole  of  the 
**  Inferno  "  is  full  of  this  grotesque,  as  well  as  the  **  Faerie 
Queen  ; "  and  these  two  ijoeins,  togetlier  with  the  works  of 
Albei-t  Durer,  will  enable  the  i*eader  to  study  it  iu  its  noblest 
forms,  without  reference  to  Gothic  catheilnUs. 

§  LiY.  Now,  just  as  there  ai*e  base  and  noble  conditions  of 
the  apathetic  grotesque,  so  also  are  there  of  this  satirical  gixj- 
tes(|ue.  Tlie  condition  which  might  l>e  mistaken  for  it  xa  thai 
above  described  as  resulting  from  the  malice  of  men  given  U) 
pleasure,  and  in  which  the  gix>s8ness  and  foulness  are  iu  the 
workman  as  much  as  iu  his  subject,  so  that  he  chooses  to  repre- 
sent vice  and  disease  rather  than  vii*tue  and  beauty,  having  his 
chief  delight  in  contemplating  them  ;  tliough  he  still  mocks  at 
them  with  such  dull  wit  as  may  be  in  him,  because,  as  Young 
has  said  most  truly, 

'*  Tin  not  in  fully  nut  to  ttcuiii  u  fool." 

*  liOt  the  ruadur  uxaniinu,  with  bi>ocial  rorcroncc  to  this  subject,  thf* 
goDural  choraclur  oX  thu  lunguugo  of  logo. 
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§  LV.  Now  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  this  grotesque  from  its 
noble  counterpart,  by  merely  observing  whether  any  forms  of 
beauty  or  dignity  are  mingled  with  it  or  not ;  for,  of  course, 
the  noble  grotesque  is  only  employed  by  its  master  for  good 
piuposes,  and  to  contrast  with  beauty :  but  the  base  workman 
cjinnot  conceive  anything  but  what  is  base  ;  and  there  will  be 
no  loveliness  in  any  part  of  his  work,  or,  at  the  best,  a  loveli- 
ness measured  by  line  and  rule,  and  dependent  on  legal  shapes 
of  feature.  But,  without  resorting  to  this  test,  and  merely  by 
examining  the  ugly  grotesque  itself,  it  will  be  found  that,  if  it 
belongs  to  the  base  school,  there  will  be,  first,  no  Horror  in  it ; 
secondly,  no  Nature  in  it ;  and,  thirdly,  no  Mercy  in  it 

§  LVL  I  say,  firsts  no  Horror.  For  the  base  soul  has  no 
fear  of  sin,  and  no  hatred  of  it :  and,  however  it  may  strive  to 
make  its  work  terrible,  there  will  be  no  genuineness  in  the 
fear  ;  the  utmost  it  can  do  will  be  to  make  its  work  disgusting. 

Secondly,  there  will  be  no  Nature  in  it  It  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  ends  proposed  by  Providence  in  the  appointment 
of  the  forms  of  the  brute  creation,  that  the  various  vices  to 
whidi  mankind  are  liable  should  be  severally  expressed  in 
them  so  distinctly  and  clearly  as  that  men  could  not  but  under- 
stand the  lesson  ;  while  yet  these  conditions  of  vice  might,  in 
the  inferior  animal,  be  observed  without  the  disgust  and  hatred 
which  the  same  vices  would  excite,  if  seen  in  men,  and  might 
be  associated  vrith  features  of  interest  which  would  otherwise 
attract  and  reward  contemplation.  Tims,  ferocity,  cunning, 
sloth,  discontent,  gluttony,  unclcanness,  and  cruelty  are  seen, 
each  in  its  extreme,  in  various  animals  ;  and  are  so  vigorously 
expressed,  that  when  men  desire  to  indicate  the  same  vices  in 
connexion  vrith  human  forms,  they  can  do  it  no  better  than 
by  borrowing  here  and  there  the  features  of  animals.  And 
when  the  workman  is  thus  led  to  the'  contemplation  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  finding  therein  the  expressions  of  rice  which 
he  needs,  associated  with  power,  and  nobleness,  and  freedom 
from  disease,  if  his  mind  be  of  right  tone  he  becomes  inter- 
ested in  this  new  study ;  and  all  noble  grotesque  is,  therefore, 
full  of  the  most  admirable  rendering  of  animal  character.  But 
tlie  ignoble  workman  is  capable  of  no  interest  of  this  kind  ; 
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and,  bmig  too  dull  to  appndote^  aal  aoo  mlfe  k> 
■ibfle  and  wondiBcfiil  iuusn  on  wUeli  tiis 
lower  tiniTTT^  tliipiauiB^  It£  i  imlgiilii 
eamfcioii,  and  ki^igji  kis  wock  as  frdat  as  ii  is 
of  bfamt  maliee  aad  ofaacow  igiujcaiitfe. 

§  L.T1L  I^adr,  thisra  wiH  be  no  Macf  la  iL 
the  atire  of  tibe  noble  gioteaqaa  iIxbs  xxpcn 
does  ao  with  miicii  aano v  mm^fed  amkiaa  ita 
jtahic^mt  forma  thu^iaaA  ioilBite  feadaoMa^  Ska  ^it  qI 
the  fooi  in  Lear ;  and  evoi  in  ifci  mora  heedleaa  or  hittn*  mr- 
caam,  it  nev«r  koea  aight  altogether  of  ih^  bettor  aatiire  of 
what  it  atV*^*^^,  nor  refoaea  la  aicknovlBdga  ifei  zedeeaain^  or 
pardonable  f eatozea.  Bat  the  ignoble  groteaqua  hen  no  pity : 
it  rejoicea  in  iniquitj,  and  exkta  oni^  to  aliuulec. 

§  LvixL  I  ha^e  not  nfttce  to  MIo  v  oat  the  inrioiM  Ikih  of 
tnuutttion  wliich  exiat  between  the  two  extraMe  of  gc«a 
aati  Laee  iu  the  antiriral  gioleeijaflL  The  reader  numt  alwmjn 
remember,  that,  althoo^  there  is  an  in&nite  dutance  between 
the  beat  aad  worst,  in  thia  kind  the  intornd  is  illed  bj  ri»!kan 
conditioDa  more  or  leas  inclining  to  the  eiil  or  the  good ;  im- 
pmitj  and  malice  atgaJiTig  graduaDj  into  the  nobler  format 
and  inTention  and  wit  eleir^ting  the  k>wer,  according  to  the 
eoantkea  minglinga  of  the  elements  of  the  LunLin  aooL 

§  LCE.  (c>.  UngoTemablenetas  of  the  imaginjUioiL  The 
reader  is  ahrajs  to  keep  in  niiud  that  if  the  objects  of  horror, 
in  which  the  terrible  gTote^|ue  dnds  its  materisils^  were  con- 
template^l  in  their  tme  light,  and  with  the  entire  energy  of 
the  aotil,  ther  would  cease  to  be  grotesque,  and  become  alto- 
gether anblime  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  some  shortening  of 
tlie  power,  or  tl^e  will,  of  contemplation,  and  some  coose- 
qneut  diiitortion  of  the  terrible  image  iu  which  the  groteeque- 
neaa  cowdiAiL  Now  this  distortion  takes  place,  it  was  abore 
aaaerted,  in  three  waja :  either  through  apathy,  siitire,  or 
nngoTemablenew  of  imagination.  It  is  this  kist  cause  of  the 
groteaque  which  wc  bare  finally  to  consider  ;  namely,  the  error 
and  wildiiOMs  of  the  mental  improesiousy  caused  by  fear  operat- 
ing u|)on  atn>iig  jiowcni  of  imogiuutioii,  or  by  the  fuiluro  of  the 
human  facaUiea  in  the  endeavor  to  gnu^  the  highest  trutha. 
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§  LX.  The  grotiOBqno  wliioh  coinoB  t/>  all  mon  in  a  disturbocl 
dream  is  tbo  most  inielligiblo  examplo  of  this  kind,  but  also 
the  most  ignoble ;  tbe  imagination,  in  tliis  instance,  being 
entirely  deprived  of  all  aid  from  reason,  and  incapable  of  self- 
government.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  noblest  forms  of 
imaginative  power  are  also  in  some  sort  imgovemable,  and 
have  in  them  something  of  the  character  of  dreams ;  so  that 
the  vision,  of  whatever  kind,  comes  uncalled,  and  will  not 
submit  itself  to  Uio  seer,  but  conquers  him,  and  forces  him  to 
speak  as  a  prophet,  having  no  power  over  his  words  or 
thoughts.*     Only,  if  the  whole  man  be  trained  perfectly,  and 

*  Tliis  opposition  of  art  to  inspiration  is  long  and  gmcefnily  dwelt  npon 
by  Plato,  in  his ''  Pli.Tdrns,**  using,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  almost 
the  words  of  St.  Paul :  icaAAior  naprvpovaiw  ol  iroXcuol  imvIop  trm^»p09vrrit 
r^y  iit  9tov  r^s  waf  ia^fuiwcnf  yty rofUyjis :  "It  is  the  testimonj  of  the 
ancients,  that  iha  madncM  wMrh  r>  of  Ood  m  a  rwitUr  thin^f  than  the  ftrt't^ 
ffom  which  in  of  mrji;^*  and  again,  "TTo  wlio  sols  himiu^If  to  any  work 
with  which  the  Musos  have  to  do,"  (i.  o.  t<>  any  of  tlio  flno  arts,)  **  witli- 
ont  madness,  thinking  tliat  hj  art  alono  ]in  can  do  his  work  sufficiently, 
will  bo  found  vain  and  incapablo,  and  tbe  work  of  tomporanco  and 
rationalism  will  bo  thrust  aside  and  o1>scnred  by  that  of  inspiration.* 
Tlio  passages  to  tlie  same  ofToct,  relating  especially  to  poetry,  are  in- 
numerable in  nenrly  all  ancient  writers  ;  but  in  tliis  of  Plato,  the  entire 
compass  of  the  fine  arts  is  intended  to  be  embraced. 

No  one  acquainted  with  otiier  parts  of  my  writings  will  suppose  me  to 
be  on  advocate  of  idle  trust  in  the  imagination.  But  It  is  in  these  days 
Just  08  necessary  to  allege  the  supremacy  of  genius  as  the  necessity  of 
labor ;  for  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  x)er{od  in  which  the  peculiar  gift 
of  the  painter  was  so  little  discerned,  in  which  so  many  and  so  vain 
efforts  have  been  made  to  replace  it  by  study  and  toll.  Tills  has  been 
peculiarly  the  case  with  the  German  school,  and  there  are  few  exhi- 
bitions of  human  error  more  pitiable  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
Inferior  members  of  it,  mpn  originally  and  for  ever  destitute  of  the 
painting  faculty,  force  themselves  Into  an  unnatural,  encurol)ered, 
learned  fructification  of  ta.steless  fruit,  and  pass  lal>orious  lives  in  setting 
obscurely  and  weakly  upon  canvas  the  philosophy,  if  such  it  be,  which 
ten  minutes*  work  of  a  strong  man  would  have  pdt  into  healthy  prac- 
tice, or  plain  words.  I  know  not  anything  more  melancholy  than  the 
sight  of  the  huge  German  cartoon,  with  Its  objective  side,  and  subjective 
side ;  and  mythological  division,  and  syml»o1ical  division,  and  human 
and  Divine  division;  its  allegorical  sense,  and  literal  sense;  and  Ideal 
point  of  view,  and  intellectual  point  of  view  ;  Its  heroism  of  weU-mad« 
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his  mind  calm,  consisieDt  and  powerful,  the  Tision  which 
comcB  to  hiiu  va  secu  as  iu  a  jicrfect  mirror,  tierenely,  and  in 
consittteuce  with  the  rational  powers;  but  if  the  mind  be 
iin])erfect  and  ill  trained,  the  vinion  is  seen  as  iu  a  brokeu 
mirror,  with  strange  distortions  and  discre^miicies,  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  heart  breathing  upon  it  in  cross  ripples,  till  hardly 
a  trace  of  it  remains  imbroken.  So  that^  strictly  speaking, 
the  imagination  is  nevei*  governed ;  it  is  always  the  ruUng 
and  Divine  ^mwor  :  and  the  rest  of  the  uum  is  to  it  only  as  an 
insU-ument  which  it  sounds,  or  a  tablet  on  which  it  writes ; 
deaily  and  sublimely  if  the  wax  bo  smooth  and  the  strings 
true,  grotesquely  and  wildly  if  they  ai*e  sti-ained  and  broken. 
And  thus  the  "  lUad,"  the  "  Inferno,"  the  "  l^ilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," the  "  Facne  Queen,"  are  all  of  them  true  di-cams  ;  only 
the  sleep  of  tlie  men  to  whom  tliey  came  was  the  deep,  living 
sleep  which  God  sends,  witli  a  sac^edness  in  it^  as  of  death, 
the  reveulor  of  secrets. 

armor  and  knitted  brows  ;  its  lierolnism  of  graceful  attitade  and  braided 
liair ;  its  iuwoven  web  of  sentiment,  and  piety,  and  philobophy,  and 
anatomy,  and  liistory,  all  profound :  and  twenty  innocent  dashes  of  the 
hand  of  one  Qod  made  painter,  poor  old  Bassau  or  Bonifazio,  were  worth 
it  all,  and  worth  it  ten  thousand  times  over. 

Not  that  the  sentiment  or  the  philosophy  is  base  in  itself.  Tlioy  will 
make  a  good  man,  but  they  will  not  make  a  good  painter, — no,  nor  the 
millionth  part  of  a  painter.  They  would  have  been  good  in  the  work 
and  words  of  daily  life  ;  but  they  are  good  for  nothing  in  the  cartoon, 
if  they  are  there  alone.  And  the  worst  result  of  the  system  is  the  in~ 
tense  conceit  into  which  it  cultivates  a  weak  mind.  Nothing  is  so  ho])o* 
leas,  so  intolerable,  as  the  pride  of  a  foolish  man  who  has  passed  through 
a  process  of  thinking,  so  as  actually  to  have  found  bomcthing  out.  lie 
l>elieves  there  is  nothing  else  to  bo  found  out  in  the  univei-se.  Whereas 
the  truly  great  man,  on  whom  the  Revelations  rain  till  they  bear  him 
to  thu  earth  with  their  weight,  lays  his  lieod  in  the  dust,  and  si>eaks 
thence— often  in  broken  syllables.  Vanity  is  indeed  a  very  equally 
divided  inheritance  among  mankind  ;  but  I  think  that  among  the  first 
persons,  no  emphasis  is  altogether  so  strong  as  that  on  the  German  Ich. 
I  was  once  introduced  to  a  German  philosopher-painter  before  Tintoret's 
'*  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  "  He  looked  at  it  Bupurcilioubly,  and  said 
it  **  wanted  to  be  restored."  He  had  been  himself  several  years  employed 
in  painting  a  "Faust"  in  a  red  jerkin  and  blue  Ure  ^  which  made 
Tiutoret  ap|>ear  somewhat  dull  to  him. 
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8  LXi.  Now,  observe  in  this  matter,  carefully,  tlie  clifFerence 
between  a  dim  mirror  and  a  distorted  one  ;  an<l  do  not  blame 
me  for  pressing  tbo  analogy  too  fai',  for  it  will  enable  me  to 
explain  my  meaning  every  way  more  cleai'ly.  Most  men's 
minds  are  dim  mirrors,  in  which  all  truth  is  seen,  as  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  darkly  :  this  is  the  fault  most  common  and  most  fatal ; 
dubiess  of  the  heart  and  mistiness  of  sight,  increasing  to  utter 
liardness  and  blindness ;  Satan  breathing  upon  the  glass,  so 
that  if  we  do  not  sweej)  the  mist  laboriously  away,  it  will  take 
no  image.  But^  even  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  this,  we  havo 
still  the  distortion  to  fear,  yet  not  to  the  same  extent,  for  wo 
can  in  some  sort  allow  for  the  distortion  of.  an  image,  if  only 
we  can  see  it  cleai'ly.  And  tlie  fallen  human  soul,  at  its  best, 
must  be  as  a  diminishing  glass,  and  that  a  broken  one,  to  the 
mighty  truths  of  the  universe  round  it ;  and  the  wider  the 
scope  of  its  glance,  and  the  vaster  the  truths  into  which  it 
obtains  an  insight,  tbe  more  fantastic  their  distortion  is  likely 
to  be,  as  the  winds  and  vapors  trouble  the  field  of  the  telesco|>o 
most  when  it  reaches  farthest 

§  Lxn.  Now,  so  far  as  the  truth  is  seen  by  the  imagination  ♦ 
in  its  wholeness  and  quietness,  the  vision  is  sublime ;  but  so 
far  as  it  is  narrowed  and  broken  by  the  inconsistencies  of  tlie 
^uman  capacity,  it  becomes  grotesque :  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  rare  that  any  very  exalted  truUi  should  bo  impressed  on  the 
imagination  without  some  grotesqueness  in  its  aspect,  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  diminution  of  breadth  in  the  grasp 
which  is  given  of  ii  Neaily  all  the  dreams  recorded  in  tlio 
Bible, — Jacob's,  Joseph's,  Pharaoh's,  Nebuchadnezzar's, — are 
grotesques ;  and  neaily  the  whole  of  the  accessory  scenery  in 
the  books  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Thus,  Jacob's 
dream  revealed  to  him  the  ministry  of  angels ;  but  because 
this  ministry  could  not  be  seen  or  understood  by  him  in  its 
fulness,  it  was  narrowed  to  him  into  a  ladder  between  heaven 
and  earth,  which  was  a  grotesque.  Joseph's  two  dreams  were 
evidently  intended  to  be  signs  of  the  steadfastness  of  the 
Divine  purpose  towards  him,  by  possessing  the  clearness  of 

♦  I  have  l>eforG  Btftted  (*•  Modern  PaintorB"  vol.  Ii  )  that  the  first  funo- 
lion  of  the  imaginatiou  is  the  apprehension  of  ultimate  truth. 
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Bpeciid  prophecy  ;  yet  were  couched  in  such  imagery,  as  not 
to  inform  him  prematurely  of  his  destiny,  and  only  to  be 
underatood  after  their  fulfilment  The  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars  were  at  the  period,  and  are  indeed  throughout  the  Bible, 
the  symbols  of  high  authority.  It  was  not  ravealed  to  Joseph 
that  he  should  be  lord  over  all  Egypt ;  but  the  representation 
of  his  family  by  symbols  of  the  most  magnificent  dominion, 
and  yet  as  subject  to  him,  must  have  been  afterwards  felt  by 
him  as  a  distinctly  prophetic  indication  of  his  own  supreme 
power.  It  was  not  revealed  to  him  that  the  occasion  of  his 
brethren's  special  humiliation  before  him  should  be  their  com- 
ing to  buy  com  ;*but  when  the  event  took  place,  must  he  not 
have  felt  tliat  there  was  prophetic  purpose  in  the  form  of  the 
sheaves  of  wheat  which  first  imaged  forth  their  subjection  to 
him  ?  And  these  two  images  of  the  sun  doing  obeisance,  and 
the  slioaves  bowing  down, — naiTOwod  and  imperfect  intima- 
tions of  great  truth  which  yet  (M)uld  not  be  othunviso  con- 
voyed,— are  both  grotesque.  The  kiue  of  Pharaoh  eating 
each  otlicr,  the  gold  and  clay  of  Nebuchmlnczzar's  image,  the 
four  beasts  full  of  eyes,  and  other  imagery  of  Ezekicl  and  the 
Apocalypse,  are  grotesques  of  the  same  kind,  on  which  I  need 
not  further  insist 

§  Lxni.  Such  forms,  however,  ought  perhaps  to  have  been 
arranged  under  a  separate  liead,  as  Symbolical  Grotesque  ;  but 
tlie  element  of  awe  enters  into  them  so  strongly,  as  to  justify, 
for  all  our  present  pui^poses,  their  being  classed  with  the  other 
varieties  of  terrible  gi'otesque.  For  even  if  the  symbolic 
vision  itself  be  not  temble,  the  sense  of  what  may  be  veiletl 
behind  it  becomes  all  the  more  awful  in  proportion  to  the 
insignificance  or  strangeness  of  the  sign  itself  ;  and,  I  believe, 
this  thrill  of  mingled  doubt,  fear,  and  curiosity  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  the  delight  which  mankind  take  in  symbolism.  It  was 
not  an  accidentid  necesbity  for  the  conveyance  of  truth  by 
pictures  instead  of  words,  which  led  to  its  univei*sal  adoption 
wherever  ait  was  on  the  advance  ;  but  the  Divine  feiu:  which 
neccssiu'ily  follows  on  the  mulorstiuuling  that  a  thing  is  other 
and  gi'cater  than  it  seems ;  anil  which,  it  api>cai*s  probable, 
has  been  rendered  peculiaily  atti*active  to  tlio  human  heai't^ 
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bocftuso  God  would  liAvo  U8  iindci-sinnd  tliai  tliiB  Ib  iruo  iu>t 
of  iuveuied  symbols  merely,  but  of  till  things  amidst  wbich 
wo  live  ;  tbat  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  within  them  than  eye 
hath  seen,  or  ear  bath  beard  ;  and  that  the  whole  visible  crea- 
tion is  a  mere  perishable  symbol  of  things  eternal  and  true. 
It  cannot  but  have  been  sometimes  a  subject  of  wonder  with 
thoughtful  men,  bow  fondly,  age  after  age,  the  Ohurch  bos 
cherished  the  belief  that  the  four  living  creatures  which  sur- 
rounded the  Apocalyptic  throne  were  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  rejoiced  to  use  those  forms  in  its  picture- 
teaching  ;  that  a  calf,  a  lion,  an  eagle,  and  a  beast  wiUi  a  man's 
face,  should  in  all  ages  have  been  preferred  by  the  Christian 
world,  as  expressive  of  Evangelistic  power  and  inspiration,  to 
the  majesty  of  buman  forms ;  and  that  quaint  grotesques, 
awkward  and  often  ludicrous  caricatures  even  of  the  animals 
represented,  should  have  been  regarded  by  all  men,  not  only 
with  contentment,  but  with  awe,  and  have  superseded  all  en- 
deavors to  represent  the  characters  and  persons  of  the  Evan- 
gelistic writers  themselves  (except  in  a  few  instances,  confined 
principally  to  works  undertaken  without  a  definite  religious 
purix>se) ; — this,  I  say,  might  appear  more  than  strange  to  us, 
were  it  not  that  we  ourselves  share  the  awe,  and  are  still  satis- 
fied with  the  symbol,  and  that  justly.  For,  whether  we  are 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  there  is  in  our  hearts,  as  we  gaze  ui)on 
the  brutal  forms  that  have  so  holy  a  signification,  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  it  was  not  Matthew,  nor  Mark,  nor  Luke,  nor 
John,  in  whom  Uie  Qos}>el  of  Christ  was  imsoaled :  but  that 
the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  tilings  that  arc 
made ;  that  the  whole  world,  and  all  tliat  is  therein,  bo  it  low 
or  high,  great  or  small,  is  a  continual  Qospel ;  and  that  as 
the  heathen,  in  their  alienation  from  Gk>d,  changed  His  glory 
into  an  image  made  like  unto  corruptible  man,  and  to  binls, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  the  Christian,  in  his  approach  to  God, 
is  to  undo  this  work,  and  to  change  the  corruptible  things 
into  the  image  of  His  glory  ;  believing  that  there  is  nothing 
8<»  barto  ill  rreiiiioii,  but  Hiiii  our  fiiith  may  give  it  wings  which 
shall  raise  uh  into  cuinpauioiiship  with  heaven ;  and  that,  on 
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ilie  oUicr  liaiKl,  iliero  is  DoUiing  no  great  or  so  gooiDj  iu 
lion,  but  Uiai  it  Li  a  lueau  lijiubul  u(  ilie  Uoii|ii:i  uf  Ciintfl^  mud 
of  Uiu  Uiiiigu  Ue  luis  prepaied  Ilmt  tlieiu  Uui  love  Him. 

§  LxiY.  And  it  is  easy  to  uDderatand,  if  we  foUow  out  this 
tlioaghty  how,  wUen  once  the  symbolic  language  was  ^uniliar- 
ized  to  the  mind,  and  its  solemnity  felt  in  all  its  fnlneai^  there 
was  no  likelihood  oi  offence  being  taken  at  anj  repnlaiTe  or 
feeble  characters  in  executkxi  or  conception.  There  was  no 
form  so  mean,  no  incident  so  couuuoupliioe,  but»  if  regarded 
in  this  hght»  it  might  become  subhme  ;  the  mote  Tigoioua  the 
fancy  and  the  more  faithful  the  enthusiasm,  the  greater  would 
be  the  likelihood  of  their  delighting  in  the  ccmteniplation  of 
Sjrmbols  whose  mystery  was  enhanced  by  apparent  insignifi- 
cance, or  iu  which  the  sanctity  and  majesty  of  meaning  were 
coutrasted  with  the  utmost  uncouthness  of  external  form :  nor 
with  uncouthness  merely,  but  oven  with  ereiy  appearance  of 
midigiiity  or  basenua* ;  the  beholder  not  being  revolted  even 
by  this,  but  couiprehendiug  that,  as  the  seeming  evil  in  the 
fnunework  of  creation  did  not  invalidate  its  Divine  author- 
ship, so  ueither  did  the  evil  or  imperfection  in  the  s^'mbol 
iuvoliilute  its  Diviue  mestiage.  And  thus,  sometimeti,  tlie 
desiguer  ut  lu^t  becaiue  wanton  iu  his  ap^ieal  to  the  piety  of 
hitf  int^iqiroter,  and  reckie^sly  }K>ui*ed  out  the  impurity  and 
the  8avageiie8b  of  hi^  own  LeiUl,  for  the  mere  ple:isure  of  bee- 
iiig  theiu  overlaid  with  the  tine  gold  of  the  sauetuary,  by  the 
religion  of  their  beholder. 

§  Lxv.  It  is  not,  however,  in  every  symbolical  subject  that 
the  fearful  grotes^pie  becomes  emlKxlied  to  the  fulL  The 
cleiiient  of  disti^rtiou  which  ailects  the  iutelluot  whoa  dealiiig 
with  subjects  alxive  itn  proj>er  capacity,  is  as  nothing  ciinipaied 
with  that  which  it  bustaius  fi*om  the  diix^t  iiupi*etisious  of 
terror.  It  is  the  ti-euibUng  of  the  human  boul  iu  the  presence 
of  death  whi(^h  most  of  all  disturlis  the  images  on  tlie  iutellcc- 
tuiil  niinx>r,  an<1  invents  them  with  tlie  fitfalness  and  ghastli- 
ncHH  of  (IreaniH.  And  from  the  contemplation  of  death,  and 
of  the  pui<(s  which  follow  his  footsteps,  aiibe  iu  men  s  hearts 
tlio  troop  of  str:ni)^o  and  irreHistihle  Hii|H4i*HtitionH  which,  more 
or  less  melancholy  or  majestic  according  to  the  ilignity  of  the 
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mind  ilioy  impress,  aro  jot  never  without  a  certivin  grotesque- 
nos8,  following  on  the  poraljais  of  the  reason  iiud  over-excite- 
ment of  the  fancy.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  spiritual  manifestationB ;  I  have  never  weighed  the 
ovidouoe  upon  the  subject ;  but  with  those,  if  such  exist,  wo 
are  not  here  concerned.  The  grotesque  winch  we  are  examin- 
ing arises  out  of  that  condition  of  mind  which  appears  to  fol- 
low Naturally  upon  the  contemplation  of  death,  and  in  which 
the  fancy  is  bix>ught  into  morbid  action  by  terror,  accom- 
panied by  the  belief  in  spiritual  presence,  and  in  the  possibility 
of  spiritual  apparition.  Hence  are  developed  its  most  sublime, 
because  its  least  voluntary,  creations,  aided  by  the  fearfulness 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  ai*e  in  any  wise  the  minis- 
ters of  death,  and  primarily  directed  by  the  pecuUar  ghastU- 
uess  of  expression  in  the  skeleton,  itself  a  species  of  terrible 
grotesque  in  its  relation  to  the  perfect  human  frame. 

§  Lxvi.  Thus,  first  bom  from  the  dusty  and  dreadful  white- 
ness of  the  chamel  house,  but  softened  in  their  forms  by  the 
holiest  of  human  a£fection8,  went  forth  the  troop  of  wild  and 
wonderful  images,  seen  through  tears,  that  had  the  mastoiy 
over  our  NorUiern  hoarts  for  so  many  agos.  The  2h>woi*b 
of  sudden  destruction  lurking  in  tho  woods  and  watoi*H,  in 
tho  rocks  and  clouds ; — kelpie  and  gnome,  Lurlci  and  Hartz 
Hpmts ;  tho  wmitli  and  foreboding  phantom ;  tlio  s^iectra  of 
second  sight;  tho  various  conceptions  of  avenging  or  tor- 
mented ghost,  haunting  the  pei*petrator  of  crime,  or  expiat- 
ing its  commission  ;  and  the  half  fictitious  and  contemplative, 
half  visionary  and  believed  images  of  tho  presence  of  death 
itself,  doing  its  daily  work  in  tho  chambers  of  sickness  and 
sin,  and  waiting  for  its  hour  in  the  fortahces  of  strength  and 
the  high  places  of  pleasure  ; — these,  partly  degrading  us  by 
the  instinctive  and  paralyzing  terror  with  which  they  are  at- 
f.onded,  and  partly  ennobling  us  by  leading  oiu:  thoughts  to 
dwell  in  the  eternal  world,  fill  the  last  and  the  most  imix)r- 
fnnt  circle  in  that  great  kingdom  of  dark  and  distorted  power, 
of  which  we  all  must  be  in  sonie  sort  the  subjects  until  mor- 
tality shall  be  swallowed  np  of  life ;  until  tho  waters  of  the 
last  fordless  river  cease  to  roll  their  uuti-onsparent  volume 
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belveca  ns  And  tke  M^A  d  LaKivn,  and  Bi^iliiidr  Jea^ 


our  God. 

§  Lxm.  We  lisi«  nov.  I  betievcw  ohrifiifil  a 

which  are  awifn itf  i  in  the  <li  ii t  ifMM  ill  ol  tiai 
ofart  It  rammia  lor  na  obIt  to  pole^  i  hneihr  i  pr— flilf^ 
what  fKlaiii  the  adnal  hkuxyof  the  groCeiqfiu  bearapos 
our  immediate  aahject^ 

Vrom  what  we  ha^e  aeoi  to  be  ita  natiize^  we  uumi^  I  thiak, 
be  led  to  one  moat  important  eoodMoa ;  that  wherever  the 
human  mind  ii  health j  and  tigoroaa  in  all  ita  propogtirM% 
great  in  imaginatioo  and  emolinn  no  leaa  than  ininteQect»  and 
not  orerfoome  bj  an  nndne  or  hardened  preeminence  of  the 
mere  reaacming  facnlliea^  there  the  grotceque  will  exxst  in  full 
energy.  And,  aooordingij,  I  beliere  that  there  is  no  test  ol 
greatueaB  in  perioihi^  natiraw^  or  men,  more  mre  than  the 
derelopment,  among  them  or  in  them,  of  a  noUe  gTotetii|ue^ 
and  no  teat  of  oomparadTe  amallnesa  or  limitation,  ol  one  kind 
or  another,  mcMre  sore  than  the  abaence  ol  grotasque  injen- 
tion,  or  incapabilitj  of  understanding  it  I  think  that  the 
central  man  of  all  the  worid,  as  representiog  in  perfect  bed- 
ance  the  imaginative,  monil,  and  intellectual  Liculties,  all  at 
their  highest,  is  Dante ;  and  in  him  the  grotesque  resicbes  at 
onoe  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  noble  development  to 
which  it  was  ever  brought  in  the  human  mind.  The  two 
other  greatest  men  whom  Italv  has  produced,  Michael  Angelo 
and  TiDtoret,  show  the  same  element  in  no  less  oiigiual 
strength,  but  oppressed  in  the  one  by  his  science,  and  in  both 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  never,  however, 
absent  even  in  Michael  Angelo,  but  stealing  forth  continiudly 
in  a  strange  and  B[iectnil  way,  lurking  in  folds  of  raiment  and 
knots  of  wild  hair,  and  mountainous  confusions  of  cniggy 
lirjib  and  cloudy  <lra]>ery  ;  and,  in  Tintoret,  ruling  the  entire 
conceptions  of  his  greatest  works  to  sucL  a  de^^ree  that  tlu-y 
are  an  enigiiia  or  iui  offence,  even  to  this  day,  to  all  the  petty 
diM<'i|)U:H  of  li  ftiriual  critiititiiii.  Of  the  groto:9(|uo  in  our  own 
81mkM|>eHre  1  need  Jmrdiy  s^ieidL,  nor  of  its  iiitolenilileiiess  to 
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bis  Froncli  critics ;  nor  of  that  of  iEiscIijlus  and  Homer,  as 
opposed  io  the  lower  Greek  writers ;  and  so  I  believe  it  will 
be  found,  at  all  periods,  in  all  minds  of  the  first  order. 

§  LxvnL  As  an  index  of  the  greatness  of  nations,  it  is  a  less 
certain  test»  or,  rather,  we  are  not  so  well  agreed  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "greatness  **  respecting  them.  A  nation  may 
jproduce  a  great  effect,  and  take  up  a  high  place  in  the  world's 
history,  by  the  temporary  enthusiasm  or  fiiry  of  its  multi- 
tudes, without  being  truly  great ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
discipline  of  morality  and  common  sense  may  extend  its  phys- 
ical power  or  exalt  its  well-being,  while  yet  its  creative  and 
imagmative  powers  are  continuaUy  diminishing.  And  again : 
a  people  may  take  so  definite  a  lead  over  all  the  relst  of  tho 
world  in  one  direction,  as  to  obtain  a  respect  which  is  not 
justly  due  to  them  if  judged  on  universal  grounds  Thus  the 
Greeks  perfected  the  sculpture  of  the  human  body ;  threw 
their  literature  into  a  disciplined  form,  which  has  given  it  a 
peculiar  power  over  cei*tain  conditions  of  modem  mind ;  and 
ivere  the  most  carefully  educated  race  that  the  world  has 
seen ;  but  a  few  years  hence,  I  believe,  we  shall  no  longer 
Ihink  them  a  greater  people  than  either  the  Egyptians  or  As- 
syrians. 

§  Lxix.  I(  then,  ridding  ourselves  as  far  lis  possible  of  prej- 
udices owing  merely  to  the  school-teaching  which  remains 
from  the  system  of  the  Benaissance,  we  set  ourselves  to  dis- 
cover in  what  races  the  human  soul,  taken  all  in  all,  reached 
its  highest  magnificence,  we  shall  find,  I  believe,  two  great 
families  of  men,  one  of  the  East  and  South,  the  other  of  the 
West  and  North :  the  one  including  the  Egyptians,  Jews, 
Arabians,  Assyrians,  and  Persians ;  the  other,  I  know  not 
whence  derived,  but  seeming  to  fiow  forth  from  Scandinavia, 
and  filling  the  whole  of  Eui^pe  with  its  Norman  and  Gothic 
energy.  And  in  both  these  families,  wherever  they  are  seen 
in  their  utmost  nobleness,  there  the  grotesque  is  developed  in 
its  utmost  energy  ;  and  I  hardly  know  whether  most  to  ad- 
mire the  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh,  or  the  winged  dragons  of 
Verona.  '^ 

§  uuL  Tho  reader  who  has  not  before  turned  his  attention 
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k>  Om  mJbjoti  msf ,  kmeici;  si  ini  ksiv 
dinAinenMiaiig  befcveoi  Ibe  noble  gmtfiajM  of  then 
aetinfi%  end  the  tarfieiOQe  giolBauMB  ol  meie  actege^a 
in  the  wock  ol  the  Hmdno  and  oiher  Indka  eetinw ;  or, 
nore  groedj  itiD.  in  thei  ol  the  mmpfalii  w^e  ol  the  Fk- 
cifieirimda;  or  i(  mis  to  be  hoped,  he toatincthelj' ledi  the 
dittenxkDtt  he  mej  jet  find  dilBmhy  in  delominiag 
thai  difSoeDce  forwwfei  But  he  will  diaoorer,  on 
taoD,  that  the  noble  groiesq[iie  imaoivti  Ae  trms  tpprreiMiam  ^f 
heoMttf^  thoi^i  the  mind  ma j  wilfnllf  torn  to  ocher  imi(^cii  or 
the  hand  reeohiteiy  atc^  ahoci  ol  the  peif  ection  whidi  it  moai 
laH^  if  it  cndeavvxed,  to  reaidi ;  whOe  the  groteaqpe  ol  the 
Sandwich'  itdindf^r  inTohea  no  pcfTieplino  or  imagination  ol 
anything  above  itaell  He  will  find  thai  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion in  which  the  groiesq[oe  reaolta  firom  an  incapability  ol 
perceiving  beauty,  it  beoomea  savage  or  barbarona ;  and  thai 
thero  aro  many  atagoa  ol  progrBMB  to  be  found  in  it  even  in  ita 
beat  timea^  modi  truly  savage  gniieaq[ae  occmxing  in  the  fine 
Gothic  perioda^  mingled  with  the  other  fonna  ol  the  ignoble 
grotesque  resulting  from  vicioua  inclinationa  or  base  ^ortive- 
nesa.  Noiliing  is  more  mysterious  in  the  lustory  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  iLan  the  manner  in  wLicL  gross  and  ludicrous  im- 
ages are  mingled  with  the  most  solemn  subjects  in  the  work 
of  the  middle  ages,  whether  of  sculpture  or  illumination  ;  and 
altliougli,  in  great  part,  such  incongruities  ar\i  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  various  principles  which  I  Lave  above  endeavored 
to  define,  in  many  instances  they  are  dearly  the  result  of  vice 
and  sensuality.  The  general  greatness  of  seriousness  of  an 
age  does  not  affect  the  restoration  of  human  nature ;  and  it 
would  be  strange,  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  art  even  of  the  best 
periods,  when  that  art  was  entrusted  to  myriads  of  workmen, 
we  found  no  manifestations  of  impiety,  folly,  or  impurity. 

§  LXXL  It  needs  bnly  to  be  added  tbat  in  the  noble  grotesque, 
as  it  is  par^y  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  imaginative 
power,  that  power  itself  will  be  always  seen  in  a  high  degree  ; 
and  that  tlierefore  our  power  of  judging  oi  the  rank  of  a 
groies(|uo  work  will  de|ioud  ou  tbo  degree  in  which  we  are 
in  general  senaible  of  the  prusencu  of  invcutiou.     The  reader 
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may  pArilj  test  tliis  powor  in  Iiimsolf  bj  referring  to  the 
Plate  given  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter^  in  which,  on  the 
left,  \B  a  piece  of  noble  and  inventive  grotesque,  a  head  of  the 
lion-sjmbol  of  St.  Mark,  from  the  Veronese  Oothic ;  the  other 
is  a  head  introduced  as  a  boss  on  the  fojindation  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Comer  della  Begina  at  Venice,  utterly  devoid  of  inven- 
tion, made  merely  monstrous  by  exaggerations  of  the  eyeballs 
and  cheeks,  and  generally  characteristic  of  that  late  Behais- 
sance  grotesque  of  Venice,  with  which  we  are  at  present  more 
immediately  concerned.* 

§  Lxxn.  The  development  of  that  grotesque  took  place 
under  different  laws  from  those  wliich  regulate  it  in  any  otlier 
European  city.  For,  great  as  we  have  seen  the  Byznntiuo 
mind  show  itself  to  be  in  other  directions,  it  was  marked  as 
that  of  a  declining  nation  by  the  absence  of  the  grotesque  ele- 
ment ;  and,  owing  to  its  influence,  the  early  Venetian  Qothio 
remained  inferior  to  all  other  schools  in  this  particular  charac- 
ter. Nothing  can  well  be  more  wonderful  than  its  instant 
failure  in  any  attempt  at  the  representation  of  ludicrous  or 
fearful  images,  more  es2)ecially  wheA  it  is  compared  with  the 
magui&cout  grotesque  of  the  uoigliboiing  city  of  Verona,  in 
which  the  Lombard  influence  had  full  sway.  Nor  was  it  until 
the  last  links  of  connexion  with  Constantinople  had  been  dis- 
solved, that  the  strength  of  Ihe  Venetian  mind  could  manifest 
itself  in  this  direction.  But  it  had  then  a  new  enemy  to  en- 
counter. The  Benaissance  laws  altogether  checked  its  imagina- 
tion in  architecture  ;  and  it  could  only  obtain  permission  to 
express  itself  by  starting  forth  in  the  work  of  the  Venetian 
painters,  filling  them  with  monkeys  and  dwarfii,  even  amidst 

*  Note  especially,  in  connexion  with  what  was  advanced  in  VoL  II. 
respecting  our  English  neatness  of  execution,  how  the  base  workman  has 
cut  the  lines  of  the  arcliitectnre  neatljr  and  precisely  round  tbe  abom- 
inable head  :  but  the  noble  workman  has  used  his  chisel  like  a  painter's 
pencil,  and  sketched  the  glory  with  a  few  irregular  lines,  anything 
rather  than  circnlar  ;  and  strnnk  ont  the  wholo  hnad  in  the  samo  frank 
and  foarlofls  way,  loading  tlio  sliarf^  odgos  of  tlio  Btnio  asthey  flrtt  broke, 
and  flinging  back  the  crest  of  hair  from  the  forehead  with  half  a  dozen 
hammer-strokes,  wliilo  tlie  poor  wretch  wlio  did  tho  other  was  half  a 
day  in  smoothing  its  vapid  and  vermicular  ourlt. 
Vjl.  UL-ll 


M,&  THE  srotjnB  or  mocx 

the 

mtrmoi  ^tOoAat 
Tcnitt.    AEowlhit 

tibewiufe  ol  Aft  «rtMmA 


nutaoL J  And  Ikw«  ol  id  Bttt  «i  Toueo;  tt  htfil  Boi 
cemJ  wfa«a  it  wi«  cLiewiiere  in  lrfgntp&»  abJ  k  Atoi  to  As 
kgootti  far  ihelfcg  wfaca  •fanrihirm  ii  wan  oppwi—il  JLad  il 
wiA  aomjcd  bj  ibft  TcnrtiBi  paiafcHr*  la  lo&iBii  of 
aJvsand  b J  them  to  flBck  koBor  M  k  had  Mfva 
«]«j«  ol  widcfll  Awimifin  ;  wbik^  a  m^am^  k  hiifaiinJ 

thtti  fofaMBi^  pfcfmry,  iWw^t  ol  pycti^ 
tgf»i»gfaig  ol  fiiBriM^  lUtfriMNly  btil&Mt 
wbkk  wwe  «XK^f  wbtti  WM  BMii  MMkkd  far  thtt  «li- 
Tdopnc&t  ol  likar  a^jprottebdbfe  cciur^povec 

§  r.iTTf.  Tet»  obaare.  it  bj  no  iikeAiiii  faQovs  thaft 
the  grotcflqne  doei  not  aiiftcmr  in  xhts  mrt  ol  a  naJEiDii^  tbi» 
of  it  does  ooi  exat  in  tb«  niitiorni  irtrtl  CicepC  in  liu  f6ra& 
of  caricmoxre,  it  is  bArdl^r  tzatfCftbLe  in  tbe  Fr,gh.sh  work  of  the 
present  daj  ;  bat  the  mir,»fa  of  our  workman  ar«  fall  of  iv  if 
we  Wi>a]d  oqIt  allow  tLem  to  gi^e  ic  ^Li^^.  TLct  expcwtai  i% 
diilj  in  gesture  and  giLe,  but  *n^  zxX  allowed  to  Jo  50  wLerw 
it  wooLd  be  udefoL  In  like  mjnner.  tbough  the  Brantiiw 
iafceptfe  repreued  it  in  the  e:iriT  YeneQAn  anrhitectur««  it  was 
jJwmTi  preeent  in  the  Yeneuui  mind,  aiA  )iLow«d  itaelf  in 
TAriofU  forms  of  BAtiondJ  cnslotn  and  festiral ;  M.'Ud  gn>* 
iesijae»»  full  of  wii,  ftrling,  and  gvxd-Lumor.  TLe  cer^moiiT 
of  the  Let  aijd  the  orange,  described  in  the  be^innin^  oi  this 
cLapUT,  ii  one  instance  out  of  multitudes.  Another,  mens 
ndtj  azid  exceedinglj  charsinezistic,  was  tLit  iiLStituted  in  the 
twelfth  centoTT  in  mezxiorial  of  the  submisbion  of  WokLuric; 
toe  patriarch  of  Anuileia,  who,  beTing  tiken  up  anus  apdueit 
iLepetfiareh  of  Gndo,  and  bein^  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
Lj  the  Vexietijj:«s»  was  lientenced,  not  to  duOh,  but  to  <eiid 
every  jeer  on  ^  Fat  TLumJaj  '  aiLLtjr4wo  Urge  loev««^  twUie 
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iat  pigfi,  find  a  bull,  to  the  Doge  ;  tbo  biUl  being  nncleratood 
to  represent  the  patrioroh,  and  the  twelve  pigs  his  clergy  :  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day  consisting  in  the  decapitation  of 
these  representatives,  and  a  distribution  of  their  joints  among 
the  senators  ;  together  with  a  symbolic  record  of  the  attack 
upon  Aquileia,  by  the  erection  of  a  wooden  castle  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  the  Doge  and  the  Senate  attacked 
and  demolished  with  clubs.  As  long  as  the  Doge  and  the 
Senate  were  truly  kingly  and  noble,  they  were  content  to  let 
this  ceremony  be  continued ;  but  when  they  became  proud 
and  selfish,  and  were  destroying  both  themselves  and  the  state 
by  their  luxury,  they  found  it  inconsistent  with  their  dignity, 
and  it  was  abolished,  as  far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned,  in 
1649* 

§  Lxxv.  By  these  and  other  similar  manifestations^  the  gro- 
tesque spirit  is 'traceable  through  all  the  strength  of  the  Vene- 
tian people.  But  again :  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  care- 
fully distinguish  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  mere  levity.  I 
said,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  that  the  Venetians  were  distinctively 
a  serious  people,  serious,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  English  ore  a  more  serious  people  than  the  Frendi ;  though 
the  habitual  intercourse  of  our  lower  classes  in  London  has  a 
tone  of  humor  in  it  which  I  believe  is  untraceable  in  that  of 
the  Parisian  populace.  It  is  one  thing  to  indulge  in  playful 
rest^  and  another  to  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure : 
and  gaiety  of  heart  during  ihe  reaction  after  hard  labor,  and 
quickened  by  satisfaction  in  the  accomplished  duty  or  per- 
fected result,  is  altogether  compatible  with,  nay,  even  in  some 
sort  arises  naturally  out  of,  a  deep  intemol  seriousness  of  dis- 
position ;  this  latter  being  exactly  the  condition  of  mind 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  leads  to  the  richest  developments  of 
the  playful  grotesque ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  continual 
pursuit  of  pleasure  deprives  the  soul  of  all  alacrity  and  elas- 
ticity, and  leaves  it  incapable  of  happy  jesting,  capable  only 
of  that  which  is  bitter,  base,  and  foolish.  Thus,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  early  career  of  the  Venetians,  though  there 
is  much  jesting,  there  is  no  levity  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  on 
*  The  decree  is  quoted  l>y  Mutluelli,  lib.  L  p.  40. 
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intense  eenicsincai  both  in  their  fiiirauit  of  coinnMrael  sad 
political  Duccewre^  mkI  in  their  den>tion  to  rdigkm,*  which  led 
gndneD J  to  the  fonnetkm  of  thet  higfalj  wrought  mmglw>£r 
of  immo^mble  reeolation  with  aeerai  thooghtfohica^  wUdi 
80  strangely,  aometimea  ao  darkly,  diatinguiahea  the  Yenetan 
character  at  the  time  of  their  highfiat  power,  when  the  aftrifma- 
neaa  waa  left^  bat  the  conadentioaaneaa  deetroyed.  And  if 
there  be  any  one  aign  by  which  the  Yenetian  coontenanoe^  aa 
it  ii  recorded  f or  na^  to  the  Tery  life,  by  a  achooi  of  poctrai- 
tore  which  baa  neTer  been  equalled  (chiefly  becanae  no  por- 
traiture eTer  had  anbjects  ao  noble), — I  aay,  if  there  be  one 
thing  more  notable  than  another  in  the  Yenetian  f  eatorefl^  it  ia 
tiua  deep  penahreneaB  and  solemnity.  In  other  diatricta  of  Italy, 
the  dignity  of  the  heads  which  pecnr  in  the  moai  odebtaiad 
compoaitiona  is  dearly  owing  to  the  feeling  of  the  painter.  Ha 
haa  TiaiUy  raiaed  or  idealized  his  modeH  snd  appears  ahvaya 
to  be  TeiHng  the  faultaor  failings  of  the  hnman  nature  aroond 
him,  ao  that  the  beat  of  lua  work  is  that  which  haa  moat  pei^ 
f  ectly  taken  the  color  of  his  own  mind  ;  and  the  least  imprea- 
sije,  if  not  the  least  Taluable,  that  which  appeara  to  haTe  been 
unaffected  and  onmodified  portraiture.  But  at  Yeoice,  all  ia 
exactly  the  reverse  of  thia^  The  tone  of  mind  in  the  painter 
appears  often  in  some  degree  friTolous  or  sensual ;  dcligLtiug 
iu  costume,  in  domestic  and  grotesque  incident,  and  in  studies 
of  the  naked  form.  But  the  moment  he  gives  himself  de^itely 
to  portraiture,  all  is  uoble  and  grave ;  the  more  liter^y  true 
his  work,  the  more  majestic  ;  and  the  same  artist  who  will 
produce  little  beyond  what  is  commou place  in  painting  a 
Madonna  or  an  apostle,  will  rise  into  unapproachable  sublimity 
when  lus  subject  ia  a  member  of  the  Forty,  or  a  Master  of  the 
Mint 

Such,  then,  were  the  general  tone  and  progress  of  the  Yene- 
tian mind,  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  First, 
serious,  religious,  and  sincere  ;  then,  though  serious  still, 
comparatively  deprived  of  conscientiousness,  and  apt  to  dechue 
into  stem  and  subtle  policy  :  in  the  first  case,  the  spirit  of  the 
noble  grotesque  not  diowing  itself  in  art  at  all,  but  only  in 

*  &M  AppvudU  9. 
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spoech  and  nciion ;  in  iJio  Bocond  cnsc,  dovoloping  lieolf  in 
pointing,  through  accessories  and  vivacities  of  composition,  4 
while  perfect  dignity  v^os  always  preserved  in  portraiture.     A 
third  phase  rapidly  developed  itself. 

§  Lxzvi.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  let  me  refer  the 
reader  to  the  important  epoch  of  the  death  of  the  Doge 
Tomaso  Mocenigo  in  1423,  long  ago  indicated  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  power.  That  com- 
mencement is  marked,  not  merely  by  the  words  of  the  dying 
Prince,  but  by  a  great  and  dearly  legible  sign.  It  is  recorded, 
that  on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  Foscari,  to  the  throne, 
**  Si  festegoio  daiia  cttta  uno  anno  intebo  : "  "  The  city  kept 
festival  for  a  whole  year."  Venice  had  in  her  childhood  sown, 
in  tears,  the  harvest  she  was  to  reap  in  rejoicing.  She  now 
sowed  in  laughter  the  seeds  of  death. 

Thenceforward,  year  after  year,  the  nation  drank  with 
deeper  thirst  from  the  fountains  of  forbidden  pleasure,  and 
dug  for  springs,  hitherto  unknown,  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth.  In  the  ingenuity  of  indulgence,  in  the  varieties  of 
vanity,  Venice  surpassed  the  cities  of  Ohristendom,  as  of  old 
she  surpassed  them  in  fortitude  and  devotion  ;  and  as  once 
the  powers  of  Europe  stood  before  her  judgment-seat,  to  re- 
ceive the  decisions  of  her  justice,  so  now  the  youth  of  Europo 
assembled  in  the  halls  of  her  luxury,  to  learn  from  her  the  arta 
of  delight. 

It  is  as  needless,  as  it  is  painful,  to  trace  the  steps  of  her  final 
ruin.  That  ancient  curse  was  upon  her,  the  curse  of  the  dtiea 
of  the  plain,  "  Pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idle- 
ness.** By  the  inner  burning  of  her  own  passions,  as  fatal  as 
the  fiery  reign  of  Gomorrah,  she  was  consumed  from  her  place 
among  the  nations  ;  and  her  ashes  are  choking  the  channels 
of  the  dead  salt  sea. 
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§  L  I  imim  thk  dialer  win  beanMUn^GB^  farH 
be  a  kind  of  sapplemcBi  to  tbe  pnecdnig  page%  uid  a 
nyfitntitinn  of  tbe  thinga  I  km  loo  i»tififafilj  and  tmU^ 


The  grotaaqiiei  of  the  ■graiiegnUi  wad  dghlf fwth  i  ■  iitai it^ 
the  nalore  of  wbidi  we  inminined  in  the  hut  ch^4er,  Amt  the 
etreerof  theaxdutectareof  EnropeL  They  vcre  the  hut  eii- 
deneee  of  any  feeling  fwwiMlimt  with  itadt  sad  rBfaHe  of 
cHrflding  theeSbtiaof  the  buOdtf  to  the  fonnatkni  of  any- 
thing worthy  the  name  of  a  nt^  or  adiooL  Kroai  ttial  toM 
to  thifl^  no  rcenfritation  of  energy  hea  takoi  j)m%  nor  doea 
any  for  the  preaent  appear  poamMe,  How  long  thla  impnaB 
bility  mxj  ket^  and  in  what  direction  with  regard  to  art  in 
general,  ea  well  ea  to  our  lifdeas  ardiitectare,  onr  immediate 
efforta  may  most  profitably  be  direeted,  are  the  qoestiona  I 
would  endeaTor  briefly  to  consider  in  the  present  diapter. 

§  n.  That  modem  science,  with  all  its  additions  to  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  to  tbe  fields  of  rational  contemplation,  baa 
placed  tbe  exiBiing  races  of  mankind  on  a  higher  platform  than 
any  that  preceded  them,  none  can  doubt  for  an  instant ;  and  I 
believe  tbe  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  thoughtful  and  laborious  youth  succeed* 
ing  a  restless  and  heedless  infimcy.  Not  long  ago,  it  was  said 
to  me  by  one  of  tbe  masters  of  modem  science  :  "  When  men 
invented  tbe  locomotive,  tbe  child  was  learning  to  go ;  when 
they  invented  tbe  telegraph,  it  was  learning  to  speak."  He 
kKiked  forward  to  tbe  manhood  of  mxmkind,  as  assuredly  the 
nobler  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  its  development  What 
might  not  be  expected  from  the  prime  and  middle  strength  of 
the  order  of  existence  whose  infancy  bad  lasted  six  thousand 
yenrs?  And,  indeed,  1  think  this  the  truest,  as  well  as  tbe 
most  cheering,  view  tliat  we  can  take  of  the  world's  history, 
little  progress  bos  been  mode  as  yet     Base  war,  l}iug  policy 
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thoughtloss  cruelty,  BonBolcM  improvidonco, — fill  thingn  which, 
in  nations,  are  annlogous  to  the  petulance,  cunning,  impatience, 
and  carelessness  of  infancy, — liaye  been,  up  to  this  hour,  as 
characteristic  of  mankind  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  periods ; 
80  that  we  must  either  be  driven  to  doubt  of  human  progress 
at  all,  or  look  upon  it  as  in  its  very  earliest  stage.  Whether 
the  opportunity  is  to  be  permitted  us  to  redeem  the  hours  that 
we  have  lost ;  whether  He,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  day,  has  appointed  us  to  be  tried  by  the  conthiued 
possession  of  the  strange  powers  with  which  He  has  lately  en- 
dowed us  ;  or  whether  the  periods  of  childhood  and  of  proba- 
tion are  to  cease  together,  and  the  youth  of  mankind  is  to  be 
one  which  shall  prevail  over  death,  and  bloom  for  ever  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  are  questions  with 
which  we  have  no  concern.  It  is  indeed  right  that  we  should 
look  for,  and  hasten,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  coming  of  the 
Day  of  Qod  ;  but  not  that  we  should  check  any  human  efforts 
hj  anticipations  of  its  approach.  We  shall  hasten  it  best  by 
endeavoring  to  work  out  the  tasks  that  are  appointed  for  us 
here ;  and,  therefore,  reasoning  as  if  the  world  were  to  con- 
tinue under  its  existing  dispensation,  and  the  powers  which 
have  just  been  granted  to  us  were  to  bo  continued  throu|[h 
myriads  of  future  ages. 

§  m.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  whole  human  race,  so 
far  as  their  own  reason  can  be  trusted,  may  at  present  be  re- 
garded as  just  emergent  from  childhood  ;  and  beginning  for 
the  first  time  to  feel  their  strength,  to  stretch  their  limbs,  and 
explore  the  creation  around  them.  If  we  consider  that^  till 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  nature  of  the  ground  we  tread 
on,  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  light  by  which  we  see, 
were  not  so  much  as  con jecturally  conceived  by  us ;  that  the 
duration  of  the  globe,  and  the  races  of  animal  life  by  which  it 
was  inhabited,  are  just  beginning  to  be  apprehended;  and 
that  the  scope  of  the  magnificent  science  which  has  revealed 
them,  is  as  yet  so  little  received  by  the  public  mind,  that  pre- 
sumption and  ignorance  are  still  permitted  to  raise  their 
voices  against  it  imrebuked  ;  that  perfect  veracity  in  the  rep- 
reseniiition  of  general  nature  by  art  lias  never  been  attempted 
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tmtfl  the  present  day,  and  has  in  the  present  day  been  resisted 
with  all  the  energy  of  the  popular  Toioe  ;*  that  the  simplest 
problems  of  social  science  are  yet  so  Uttle  understood,  as  that 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality  can  be  openly  preached,  and 
so  successfully  as  to  affect  the  whole  body  of  the  ciyilized 
world  with  apparently  incurable  disease ;  that  the  first  princi- 
ples of  commerce  were  acknowledged  by  the  'Rngi^«>H  Parlia- 
ment only  a  few  months  ago,  in  its  free  trade  measure^  and 
are  still  so  little  understood  by  the  million,  4hat»ne  nation 
dares  to  abolish  its  custom-houses  ;  f  that  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  policy  are  still  not  so  much  as  stated,  far  less  re- 
ceived, and  that  civilized  nations  persLst  in  the  belief  that  the 
subtlety  and  dishonesty  which  they  know  to  be  ruinous  in 
dealings  between  man  and  man,  are  serviceable  in  dealings 
between  multitude  and  multitude ;  finaUy,  that  the  scope  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  we  have  been  taught  for  two 
thousand  years,  is  still  so  Uttle  conceived  by  us,  that  we  sup- 
pose the  laws  of  charity  and  of  self-sacrifice  bear  upon  indi- 
viduals in  all  their  social  relations^  and  yet  do  not  bear  upon 
nations  in  any  of  their  political  relations  ; — when,  I  say,  we 
thus  review  the  depth  of  simplicity  in  which  the  human  race 
are  still  plunged  with  respect  to  all  that  it  most  profoundly 
concenis  tlieui  to  know,  and  which  might,  by  them,  with  most 
cose  have  been  ascertained,  wo  con  hau'dly  detenniue  how  far 
bock  on  the  uaiTow  path  of  human  progress  we  ought  to 
place  the  generation  to  which  wo  belong,  how  far  the  swad- 

^  In  tlio  works  of  Turiior  and  iliu  Pro-IUpliulittiS. 

f  Obsurvo,  I  8|)eak  of  theso  various  principlfs  aa  Bolf^evideui,  ouljr 
nndtir  Uio  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  not  aa  if  tlioy  had  always 
been  so  ;  and  I  call  them  now  self-evident,  not  merely  because  they 
seem  so  to  myself,  but  because  they  are  felt  to  be  so  likewise  by  all  the 
men  in  whom  I  place  most  trust.  But  granting  that  they  are  not  so, 
then  their  yr^ry  disputability  proves  the  state  of  infancy  above  alleged, 
as  characteristic  of  the  world.  For  I  do  not  suppose  tliat  any  Christian 
reader  wilt  doubt  the  first  great  truth,  that  whatever  facts  or  laws  are 
important  to  mankind,  God  has  made  ascertainable  by  mankind ;  and 
that  as  the  decision  of  all  these  questions  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
race,  that  decision  must  have  beeuloug  ago  arrived  at,  unless  they  wero 
still  in  a  state  of  childhood. 
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dling  clothes  Are  unwound  from  ur,  imd  childish  things  be- 
ginning to  be  put  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  power  of  obtaining  veracity  in  the 
representation  of  material  and  tangible  things,  which,  within 
certain  limits  and  conditions,  is  unimpeachable,  has  now  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  men,'*'  almost  without  labor.  The 
foundation  of  every  natural  science  is  now  at  last  firmly  laid, 
not  a  day  passing  without  some  addition  of  buttress  and  pin- 
nacle to  their  already  magnificent  fabric.  Social  theorems,  if 
fiercely  agitated,  are  therefore  the  more  likely  to  bo  at  last  de- 
termined, so  that  they  never  ^an  be  matters  of  question  more. 
Human  life  has  been  in  some  sense  prolonged  by  the  increased 
powers  of  locomotion,  and  an  almost  limitless  power  of  con- 
verse. Finally,  there  is  hardly  any  serious  mind  in  Europe  but 
is  occupied,  more  or  less,  in  titie  investigation  of  the  questions 
which  have  so  long  paralyzed  the  strength  of  religious  f  eeling, 
and  shortened  the  dominion  of  religious  faith.  And  we  may 
therefore  at  least  look  upon  ourselves  as  so  far  in  adcfinite 
state_of  progr^,  as  to  justify  our  caution  in  guarding  against 
the  dangers  incident  to  every  period  of  change,  and  especially 
to  that  from  childhood  into  youtL 

§  IV.  Those  dangers  appear,  in  the  main,  to  be  twofold ; 
consisting  partly  in  Uio  pride  of  vain  knowledge,  partly  in  tlio 
pursuit  of  vain  pleasure.  A  few  points  are  still  to  be  noticed 
with  respect  to  each  of  these  heads. 

Enough,  it  might  be  thought,  had  been  said  already,  touch- 
ing tlie  pride  of  knowledge  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  applied  the 
prihciples,  at  ^hich  wo  arrived  in  the  third  chapter,  to  the 
practical  questions  of  modem  art.  And  I  think  those  princi- 
ples, together  with  what  were  deduced  from  the  consideration 

*  I  Intended  to  have  given  a  sketch  in  this  place  (above  referred  to) 
of  the  probable  results  of  the  daguerreotype  and  oalotype  within  the 
next  few  jears,  in  modifjing  the  application  of  the  engraver's  art,  btit  I 
have  not  had  time  to  complete  the  experiments  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  speak  with  certainty.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  have  little  doubt, 
that  an  Infinite  service  will  soon  be  done  to  a  large  body  of  our  engrav- 
ers ;  namely,  the  making  them  draughtsmen  (in  black  and  white)  on 
paper  Instead  of  steel. 
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of  the  Baime  of  OoOnc  mibmmteamdr6bamt,m[^mfteBmarj9md 
TiUly  not  onlj  with  respect  to  tike  imigrcfli  of  art^bol  eiCB  to  the 
hsppioeM  of  aodeij,  tbiil  will  latlkur  nm  the  nk  of 
BfiM  tliaii  of  deficMOCT.  in  their  iDiMftimtioQ  aad 

In  ezamimng  the  nalore  of  Golhk;  we  eoodnded  thei 
of  theduef  demcntii  of  power  in  Utrni^  and  in  eff  pootf 
tectme^  wne  the  neoqitance  of  nneahiinted  and  mde  energy  in 
the  woeioDen.  In  examining  the  natme  of  BeMuapmee^  we 
eondoded  that  its  duef  AJtfmrMqr^t  of  weakneaa  waa  thai  wid^  of 
knowledge  which  not  only  pcerented  allnideneai  in  expeeaMoa, 
but  giadnal^  qnenAed  all  energy  idii^eoiildonly  benidely 
fipicaaeil  ;  nor  only  ao^  bnt^  for  the  molhre  and  matter  of  the 
work  ilBd(  prefened  adenoe  to  emotioo,  and  e^enenoa.lo 


§  T.  The  modem  mind  diffiBra  from  the  Bftnaiminfe  mind 
in  thai  ita  learning  ia  more  aobstantaal  and  extended,  and  ita 
temp^  more  homble ;  bot  ita  erxora,  withie^wci to  the  eglti- 
Tttaon  of  ari^  are  predaely  the  aame, — nay,  aa  fiu'  aa  regarda 
cxeeotion,  CTen  more  aggiaTated.  We  require,  at  preaen^ 
from  our  general  workmen,  more  perfect  finish  than  waa  de- 
manded in  the  meet  skilful  Benaiasance  perioda,  except  in  their 
Tery  finest  productiond ;  and  our  leading  principlee  in  teaching, 
and  in  the  patronage  which  neceeaarily  gives  tone  to  teaching, 
are,  that  the  goodness  of  work  consisis  primarily  in  firmness  of 
handling  and  accuracy  of  science,  that  is  to  aay,  in  hand-work 
and  head-work ;  whereas  heart- woik,  which  is  the  one  work  we 
want,  is  not  only  independent  of  both,  but  often,  in  great  de- 
gree, inconsistent  with  either. 

g  TL  Here,  therefore,  let  me  finaUy  and  firmly  enunciate 
the  great  principle  to  which  all  that  has  hitherto  been  stated  is 
subservient : — that  art  is  valuable  or  other\%'ij9e,  only  as  it  ex- 
presses the  persouxdity,  activity,  and  living  perception  of  q  good 
and  great  human  soul ;  that  it  may  express  and  contain  this 
with  little  help  from  executiou,  and  less  from  science  ;  and 
that  if  it  have  not  this,  if  it  show  not  the  vigor,  perception, 
and  invention  of  a  mighty  human  spirit,  it  is  worthlessi 
Worthless,  I  mean,  as  art ;  it  may  be  precious  in  some  otlier 
way,  but,  as  art,  it  is  nugatory.     Once  let  this  be  well  luider- 
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slood  among  us,  and  magnificent  oonsoquonoos  >viQ  Boon  follow. 
Let  me  repeat  it  in  other  terms,  so  that  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood. All  art  is  gi'eat,  and  good,  and  true,  only  so  far  as  it 
is  distinotivelj  the  work  of  manhood  in  its  entire  and  highest 
sense ;  that  is  to  say,  bot  the  work  of  limbs  and  fingers,  but  of 
the  soul,  aided,  according  to  her  necessities,  by  the  inferior 
powers  ;  and  therefore  distinguished  in  essence  from  all  prod- 
ucts of  those  inferior  powers  unhelped  by  the  soyU  Fpr  as 
a  photograph  is  not  a  work  of  art,  though  it  requires  certain 
delicate  manipulations  of  paper  and  acid,  and  subtle  calcula- 
tions of  time,  in  order  to  briiig  out  a  good  result ;  so,  neither 
would  a  drawing  like  a  photograph,  made  directly  from  nat- 
ure, be  a  work  of  art,  although  it  would  imply  many  delicate 
manipulations  of  the  pencil  and  subtle  calculations  of  effects 
of  color  and  shada  It  is  no  more  art*  to  manipulate  a 
cameFs  hair  pencil,  than  to  manipulate  a  china  tray  and  a 
glass  yiaL  It  is  no  more  art  to  lay  on  color  delicately,  than  to 
lay  on  acid  delicately.  It  is  no  more  art  to  use  the  cornea 
and  retina  for  the  reception  of  an  image,  than  to  use  a  lens 
and  a  piece  of  silvered  paper.  But  tlie  moment  that  inner 
part  of  the  man,  or  rather  that  entire  and  only  being  of  the 
man,  of  which  cornea  and  retina,  fingers  and  hands,  pencils 
and  colors,  are  all  the  mere  servants  and  instruments ;  f  that 

*  I  mean  trt  in  its  highest  senae.  AH  that  men  do  ingenioasly  U  art, 
in  one  aenae.  In  fact,  we  want  a  definition  of  the  word  "art*  much 
more  aconrate  than  anjr  in  our  minds  at  present  For,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  snoh  thing  as  '*  fine  *'  or  <*  high  *'  art.  All  ar<  is  a  low  and 
common  thing,  and  what  we  indeed  respect  is  not  art  at  all,  but  inaUnet 
or  intpkntion  expressed  by  the  help  of  art 

f  *'  8ocrate$,  This,  then,  was  what  I  asked  you  ;  whether  that  which 
puts  anything  else  to  service,  and  the  tiling  which  is  put  to  service  bjr 
it,  are  always  two  different  things  ? 

Aldbuides.  I  think  so. 

8oerale9.  What  shall  wo  then  say  of  the  leather-cutter  ?  Does  he  cut 
his  leather  with  his  instruments  only,  or  with  his  hands  also  ? 

AleibiadeM,  With  his  hands  also. 

Sftfratfu.  Does  he  not  use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  hands  f 

Alcffmdeti.  Yea 

8tfcrate$.  And  we  agreed  that  the  thing  which  uses  and  the  thing 
which  is  used,  were  different  things  ?  ' 
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manhood  which  has  light  in  itself,  though  the  eyeball  be  sight- 
less, and  can  gain  in  strength  when  the  hand  and  the  foot  are 
hewn  off  and  cast  into  the  fire  ;  the  moment  this  part  of  the 
man  stands  forth  with  its  solemn  "^diold,  it  is  ^"  then  the 
work  becomes  art  indeed,  perfect  in  honor,  priceless  in  value, 
boundless  in  power. 

§  YU.  Yet  observe,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  body  and 
soul  as  separable.  The  man  is  made  up  of  both :  they  are  to 
bo  raised  and  gloiifioil  together,  and  all  ai-t  is  an  expression 
of  the  one,  by  tmd  through  tlio  otlior.  All  that  I  would  insist 
uxx>n  is,  the  necessity  of  the  whole  man  being  in  his  work ; 
the  body  mu^  be  in  it  Hands  and  hiibits  must  be  in  it^ 
whether  we  will  or  not ;  but  the  nobler  \ifxxi  of  the  man  may 
often  not  be  in  it  And  that  nobler  part  acts  principally  in 
love,  reverence,  and  admiration,  together  with  those  conditions 
of  thought  which  arise  out  of  them.  For  we  usually  loll  into 
much  error  Jby  considering  the  intellectual  powers  as  having 
*  dignity  in  themselves,  and  separable  from  the  heart ;  whereas 
the  truth  is,  that  the  intellect  becomes  noble  and  ignoble  ao- 
cording  to  the  food  we  give  it,  and  the  kind  of  subjects  with 
which  it  is  conversant  It  is  not  Ihe  reasoning  power  which, 
'  of  itself,  is  noble,  but  the  reasoning  power  occupied  with  its 
proper  objects.  Half  of  the  mistakes  of  metaphysicians  have 
oi'isen  from  their  not  observing  this ;  namely,  that  the  intel- 
lect, going  through  the  some  processes,  is  yet  mean  or  noble 
according  to  the  matter  it  deals  with,  and  wastes  itself  away 
in  mere  rotatory  motion,  if  it  be  set  to  grind  straws  and  dust. 
If  we  reason  only  res^Kicting  words,  or  lines,  or  any  tiiiling 
and  finite  things,  the  reason  becomes  a  contemptible  faculty  ; 

Aldbiades.  Yes. 

Socrates,  Theu  tlio  leather-ouittir  ia  not  the  same  tliiug  as  his  eyes  or 
hands? 

Alcilnttdcs,  Bo  it  appears. 

Socrates.  Does  not,  then,  man  make  use  of  his  whole  body  ? 

AldbiiuUs.   Assuredly. 

Socrates.  Tlien  the  man  is  not  the  same  thing  as  his  body  ? 

AtciUiuIcs.  It  seems  so. 

Socmtcs,  What,  thou,  is  the  mau  y 

Alcibiadss.  1  know  not.*'  rUUOf  Aluibiades  L 
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but  reason  employed  on  holy  and  infinite  things,  becomes  her- 
self holy  and  infinita  So  that,  by  work  of  the  soul,  I  mean 
the  reader  always  to  understand  Uie  work  of  the  entire  im- 
mortal creature,  proceeding  from  a  quick,  perceptive,  and 
eager  heart,  perfected  by  the  intellect,  and  finally  dealt  with  by 
the  hands,  under  the  dhrect  guidance  of  these  higher  powera 
§  vm.  And  now  observe,  the  first  important  consequence  of 
our  fully  understanding  tliis  preeminence  of  the  soul,  will  be 
the  due  understanding  of  that  subordination  of  knowledge  re- 
specting which  so  much  has  already  boon  saicL  For  it  must 
be  felt  at  once,  that  the  increase  of  knowledge,  merely  as  such, 
does  not  make  the  soul  larger  or  smaller ;  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  all  the  knowledge  man  can  gain  is  as  nothing  :  but  that 
the  soul,  for  which  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  was  laid,  be 
it  ignorant  or  be  it  wise,  is  all  in  aU ;  and  in  the  activity* 
strength,  health,  and  well-being  of  this  soul,  lies  the  main  dif- 
ference, in  His  sight,  between  one  man  tuid  another.  And 
that  which  is  all  in  all  in  Gbd's  estimate  is  also,  be  assured,  all 
in  all  in  man's  labor  ;  and  to  have  the  heart  open,  and  the  eyes 
clear,  and  the  emotions  and  thoughts  warm  and  quick,  and  not 
the  knowing  of  tliis  or  the  other  fact,  is  the  state  needed  for 
all  mighty  doing  in  this  world.  And  therefore  finally,  for  this, 
the  weightiest  of  all  reasons,  let  4is  take.no  pride  in  our  knowl* 
edge.  We  may,  in  a  ceiioin  sense,  be  proud  of  l)eing  unmoi*tal ; 
we  may  be  proud  of  being  Qod's  children  ;  we  may  be  proud  of 
loving,  thinking,  seeing,  and  of  all  that  we  are  by  no  human 
teaching :  but  not  of  what  we  have  been  taught  by  rote  ;  not  of 
the  ballast  and  freight  of  the  ship  of  the  spirit,  but  only  of  its 
pilotage,  without  which  all  the  freight  will  only  sink  it  faster, 
and  strew  the  sea  more  richly  with  its  ruin.  There  is  not 
I  at  this  moment  a  youth  of  twenty,  having  received  what  we 
modems  ridiculously  call  education,  but  he  knows  more  of 
everything,  except  the  soul,  than  Plato  or  St.  Paul  did ;  but 
he  is  not  for  that  reason  a  greater  man,  or  fitter  for  his  work, 
or  more  fit  to  be  heard  by  others,  than  Plato  or  Si  Paul 
There  is  not  at  this  moment  a  junior  student  in  our  schools  of 
painting,  who  does  not  know  fifty  times  as  much  about  the 
art  as  Qiotto  did  ;  but  he  is  not  for  that  reason  greater  than 
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GioUo  ;  BO^  nor  fak  work  better,  nor  fitter  b*  our  behnMing. 
Let  him  go  on  to  know  aH  tksi  the  hnmen  intdleci  can  di»- 
eofcr  and  cooUm  in  the  tenn  of  a  king  KIb,  and  he  will  mak 
be  one  indi,  one  line,  nearer  to  Giotto'a  faet.  But  lei  Imn 
leate  hia  academy  bendiea^  and,  innoeentlj,  aa  one  knowing 
nodon^  go  out  into  the  hi^waya  and  hedgea^  and  there  ra* 
joioe  with  them  thai  re|oiee,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep; 
and  in  the  next  world,  among  the  companiea  of  the  great  and 
good,  Giotto  win  gire  hia  hand  to  him,  and  lead  him  into  their 
white  drde,  and  aay,  **  Tbia  ia  our  brother.* 

g  CL  And  the  aeoond  important  conaeqiienee  of  oar  feel- 
ingthe  aouTa  preeminence  wiD  be  our  understanding  the  aouTa 
kmgnage,  howerer  broken,  or  low,  or  feeUe,  or  obacorein  ita 
worda ;  and  chiefly  that  great  symbolic  language  of  past  age% 
which  has  now  so  long  been  muqpcdcen.  It  ia  strange  that  the 
aame  cold  and  Connal  ^irit  which  the  Hftnainwinfe  teadiing 
haa  raiaed  amongst  us,  should  be  equally  dead  to  the  langnagee 
of  imitation  and  of  symbolism ;  and  should  at  once  disdain  the 
faithful  rendering  of  real  nature  by  the  modem  school  of  the 
Pre-Bapbaelitea,  and  the  symbolic  rendering  of  imagined  natore 
in  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  so  it  is ;  and  we 
find  the  same  body  of  modem  artists  rejecting  Pre-Rapl^aelii- 
ism  because  it  is  not  ideal  I  and  thirteenth  century  work,  be- 
cause it  is  not  real ! — their  own  practice  being  at  once  fiilse 
and  un-ideol,  and  therefore  equally  oppoeed  to  both. 

§  X.  It  is  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  of  much  importance 
to  mark  for  the  reader  the  exact  relation  of  healthy  sym- 
bolism and  of  healthy  imitation  ;  and,  in  onlcr  to  do  so,  let  us 
return  to  ouo  of  our  Venetian  examples  of  symbolic  art,  to  the 
central  cupola  of  St  Mark's.  On  that  cupola,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  there  is  a  mosaic  representing  the  Apostles  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  an  olive-tree  separating  each  from 
the  other  ;  and  we  shall  easily  arrive  at  our  pui*pose,  by  cora- 
{>aring  the  means  which  would  have  been  adopted  by  a  modern 
artist  bred  in  the  Renaissance  schools, — that  is  to  say,  under 
the  influence  of  Claude  and  Poussin,  and  of  the  common  teach- 
ing of  the  present  day, — with  those  adopted  by  the  iiyzantine 
mosaicist  to  express  the  nature  of  those  trues. 
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8  XI.  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  thai  the  olive  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  features  of  all  Southern 
scenery.  On  the  slopes  of  the  northern  Apennines,  olives 
are  the  usual  forest  timber  ;  the  whole  of  tlie  Yal  d'Amo  is 
wooded  with  them,  every  one  of  its  gardens  is  filled  with  them, 
and  they  grow  in  orchard-like  ranks  out  of  its  fields  of  maize, 
or  com,  or  vine ;  so  that  it  is  physically  impossible,  in  most 
parts  of  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  Pistojo,  Lucca,  or  Pisa, 
to  choose  any  site  of  landscape  which  shall  not  owe  its  leading 
character  to  the  foUage  of  these  trees.  What  the  elm  and  oak 
are  to  England,  the  olive  is  to  Italy  ;  nay,  more  than  this,  its 
presence  is  so  constant,  that,  in  the  case  of  at  least  four  fifths 
of  the  drawings  made  by  any  artist  in  North  Italy,  he  must 
have  been  somewhat  impeded  by  branches  of  oUve  coming  be- 
tween him  and  the  landscape.  Its  classical  associations  double 
its  importance  in  Greece  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Land  the  remem* 
brances  connected  with  it  are  of  course  more  touching  than 
can  ever  belong  to  any  other  tree  of  the  field.  Now,  for  many 
years  back,  at  least  one  third  out  of  all  the  landscapes  painted 
by  English  artists  have  been  chosen  from  Italian  scenery; 
sketches  in  Qreece  and  in  the  Holy  Land  have  become  as  com- 
mon as  sketches  on  Hampstead  Heath  ;  our  galleries  also  are 
full  of  sacred  subjects,  in  which,  if  any  background  be  intro- 
duced at  all,  the  foliage  of  the  olive  ought  to  have  been  a 
prominent  feature. 

And  here  I  challenge  the  untravelled  English  reader  to  tell 
me  what  an  olive-tree  is  like  ? 

§  ziL  I  know  he  cannot  answer  my  challen^a  He  has  no 
more  idea  of  an  olive-tree  than  if  olives  grew  only  in  the  fixed 
stars.  Let  him  meditate  a  little  on  this  one  f  act^  and  consider 
its  strangeness,  and  what  a  wilful  and  constant  closing  of  the 
eyes  to  the  most  important  truths  it  indicates  on  the  part  of 
the  modem  artist  Observe,  a  want  of  perception,  not  of 
science.  I  do  not  want  painters  to  tell  me  any  scientific  facts 
about  olive-treea  But  it  had  been  well  for  them  to  have  felt 
and  seen  the  olive-tree  ;  to  have  loved  it  for  Ohrist's  sake, 
paiily  alflo  for  the  helmed  Wifldoni  s  sako  wliich  was  to  the 
heathen  in  some  sort  as  that  nobler  Wisdom  which  stood  at 
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God's  right  hand,  when  Ho  founded  the  earth  and  established 
the  heavens.  To  have  loved  it^  even  to  the  hoary  dimness  of 
its  dehcate  f oliage,  subdued  and  faint  of  hue,  as  if  the  ashes  of 
the  Oethsemane  agony  had  been  cast  npon  it  for  ever ;  and  to 
have  traced,  line  by  line,  the  gnarled  writhing  of  its  intricate 
branches,  and  the  pointed  fretwork  of  its  light  and  narrow 
leaves,  inlaid  on  the  blue  field  of  the  sky,  and  the  small  rosy- 
white  stai's  of  its  spring  blossoming,  and  the  beads  of  saUe 
fruit  soattei*ed  by  autumn  along  its  topmost  boughs — the  rights  * 
in  Israel,  of  the  stranger,  the  fatherioss,  and  the  widow, — and, 
more  than  all,  the  softness  of  the  mantle,  silver  grey,  and  ten- 
dor  like  Uio  down  on  a  bu*d's  breast^  with  which,  far  away,  it 
veils  the  undulation  of  the  mountains; — these  it  had  been 
well  for  them  to  have  seen  and  di-awn,  whatever  they  had  loft 
unstudied  in  the  gallory. 

§  xoL  And  if  the  i*eader  would  know  the  reason  why  this 
has  not  been  done  (it  is  one  instance  only  out  of  the  myriads 
which  might  be  given  of  Qightlfiaaufiaa.iu  modem  art),  and  \iill 
ask  the  artists  themselves,  he  will  be  informed  of  anoUier  of 
the  marvellous  contradictious  and  inconsistencies  in  the  base 
llenoiasance  art ;  for  it  will  be  answered  him,  that  it  ia  not 
right,  nor  according  to  law,  to  draw  trees  so  that  one  should 
be  known  from  another,  but  that  ti'ees  ought  to  be  genei-alizcd 
into  a  universal  idea  of  a  ti*ee  :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  very 
school  which  canies  its  science  in  tlie  representation  of  man 
down  to  the  dissection  of  the  most  minute  muscle,  refuses  so 
much  science  to  the  drawing  of  a  tree  as  shall  distinguish  one 
species  from  another  ;  and  also,  while  it  attends  to  logic,  and 
rhetoric,  and  pci-spective,  and  atmosphere,  and  every  other 
circumstmico  which  is  ti-iviol,  verbid,  external,  or  occidontil, 
ui  what  it  either  says  or  sees,  it  will  not  attend  to  what  is  es- 
sential and  substantial, — being  intensely  soUcitous,  for  in- 
sUuico,  if  it  draws  two  trees,  one  behind  the  other,  that  the 
foi'Llicst  oil'  HhiiU  bo  as  much  smaller  as  mathematics  show  that 
it  should  be,  but  totally  uusolieitous  to  show,  what  to  tlie 
Hi>ectiitor  is  a  fur  more  im^xirtant  matter,  whether  it  is  lui 
applo  or  an  oi*anj^c  tree. 

§  XIV.  This,  however,  is  not  to  oui'  immediate  iiurpose.   Let 
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it  be  gmnicd  thai  an  idon  of  on  olive-treo  is  indoeil  io  bo  givon 
us  in  a  special  manner ;  how,  and  by  what  language,  this  idea 
is  io  be  conveyed,  are  questions  on  which  we  shall  find  the 
world  of  artists  again  divided  ;  and  it  was  this  division  which 
I  wished  especially  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  mosaics  of 
Si  Mark's. 

Now  the  main  characteristics  of  an  olive-tree  are  these.  It 
lias  sharp  and  slender  leaves  of  a  groyisli  green,  nearly  grey 
on  the  under  surface,  and  resembling,  but  somewhat  smaller 
than,  those  of  our  common  willow.  lis  fruit,  when  ripe,  vA 
black  and  lustrous ;  but  of  coui*se  so  small,  that,  unless  in 
great  quantity,  it  is  not  conspicuous  upon  the  tree.  lis  tnmk 
and  branches  are  peculiarly  faniasiic  in  their  twisting,  sliow- 
ing  their  fibres  at  every  turn  ;  and  the  trunk  is  often  hollow, 
and  even  rent  into  many  divisions  Uke  separate  stems,  but  the 
extremities  are  exquisitely  graceful,  especially  in  the  setting 
on  of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  noiable  and  characteristic  effect  of 
the  tree  in  the  distance  is  of  a  rounded  and  soft  mass  or  boll 
of  downy  foliaga 

§  XV.  Supposing  a  modern  artist  to  address  himself  to  the 
rendering  of  this  iico  with  his  best  skill :  he  will  probably 
draw  accurately  the  twisting  of  the  branches,  but  yet  this  will 
hardly  distinguish  the  tree  from  an  oak :  he  will  also  render 
the  color  and  intricacy  of  the  foliage,  but  this  will  only  con- 
fuse the  idea  of  an  oak  With  that  of  a  willow.  The  fruit,  and 
the  peculiar  grace  of  the  leaves  at  the  extremiiies,  and  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  stems,  will  all  be  too  minute  to  be 
rendered  consistently  with  his  ariisiical  feeling  of  breadth,  or 
with  the  amount  of  labor  which  he  considers  it  dexterous  and 
legitimate  id  bestow  upon  the  work  :  but,  above  all,  the 
rounded  and  monotonous  form  of  the  head  of  the  tree  will  be 
at  variance  with  his  ideas  of  ''  composition  ; "  he  will  assuredly 
disguise  or  break  it,  and  the  main  points  of  the  olive-tree  will 
all  at  lost  remain  untold. 

§  XVI.  Now  observe,  the  old  Byzantine  mosaicist  begins  his 
work  at  enormous  disodvnntAge.  It  is  to  be  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  eye,  in  a  dark  cupolil ;  execut- 
ed nut  with  freo  if>nc,1ieB  of  Uie  pencil,  but  with  square  pieces 
Vol.  til— 13 
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of  glass  ;  not  by  Lis  owu  bond,  but  by  Yorious  workmen  under 
his  BuiX3rinieiideuce ;  fiuoUv,  not  with  a  principal  purpose  of 
drawing  olive-trees,  but  nmuily  as  a  decoration  of  the  cupola. 
There  is  to  be  an  olive-tree  beside  each  apostle,  and  their 
stems  are  to  be  the  chief  lines  which  divide  the  doma  He 
therefore  at  once  gives  up  the  irregular  twisting  of  the  boughs 
hither  and  thither,  but  he  will  not  give  up  their  fibres.  Other 
trees  have  irregular  and  fantastic  branches^  but  the  knitted 
cordage  of  fibres  is  the  olive's  own.  Again,  were  he  to  draw 
the  leaves  of  their  natural  size,  they  would  be  so  small  that 
tlieir  forms  would  be  invisible  in  the  darkness ;  and  were  he 
to  draw  them  so  largo  as  that  their  shape  might  be  seen,  they 
would  look  like  laurel  instead  of  olive.  So  he  arranges  them 
in  small  clu8tei*8of  five  each,  nearly  of  the  shape  which  the 
Byzantines  give  to  the  petals  of  the  lily,  but  elongated  so  as 
to  give  the  idea  of  leafage  upon  a  spray ;  and  these  clusters, — 
his  object  always^  be  it  romembcrod,  being  (Iccoixdioii  not  less 
than  represenlalion^ — he  antinges  symmetrically  on  each  side 
of  liis  branches,  laying  tlie  whole  on  a  doi'k  ground  most  truly 
suggestive  of  the  heavy  i-ounded  mass  of  the  tree,  which,  in 
its  turn,  is  relieved  agiiiust  the  gold  of  the  cupola.  Lastly, 
comes  the  question  respecting  the  fruit  The  whole  power 
and  honor  of  the  olive  is  in  its  fruit ;  and,  unless  that  be 
represented,  nothing  is  represented.  But  if  the  berries  were 
colored  block  or  green,  they  would  be  totally  invisible ;  if  of 
any  other  color,  utterly  unnatural,  and  violence  would  be  done 
to  the  whole  conception.  There  is  but  one  conceivable  means 
of  showing  them,  namely  to  represent  them  as  golden.  For 
tlie  idea  of  golden  fruit  of  various  kinds  wiui  already  fomiUor 
to  the  mind,  as  in  tlie  apples  of  the  Hes2)erides,  without  any 
violence  to  the  distinctive  conception  of  the  fruit  itself.*    So 

*  TliuA  the  grapes  pressed  by  Excesse  are  partly  golden  (Spenser,  book 
ii.  cant.  12.): 

**  Wliich  did  lliomselves  amongst  tlie  leaves  enfold, 
Am  lurking  from  tho  view  of  covutuiis  guost, 
Tliut  tilt)   wvaktt  Immi^Iii'B,  mKIi  ho  lioii  iuad  upprest 
Did  Lk>w  adowne  us  uverbuideiied." 
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tho  moBaicifli  intrmlucod  Bmnll  round  goldon  horrios  into  ttio 
dark  ground  between  each  leaf,  and  his  work  was  done. 

§  xvu.  On  the  opposite  plate,  the  uppermost  figure  on  tho 
left  is  a  tolerably  faithful  representation  of  the  general  effect 
of  one  of  these  decorative  ohve-trees  ;  the  figure  on  the  right 
is  the  head  of  ^the  tree  alonc^^fihgwing  the  leaf  clusters^  hemes, 
and  interUtcing  of  the  boughs  as  they  leave  tlio  steih.  Each 
bough  is  connected  with  a  separate  line  of  fibre  in  the  trunk, 
and  the  junctions  of  tho  arms  and  stem  are  indicated,  down  to 
the  very  root  of  the  tree,  wit|i  a  truth  in  structure  which  may 
well  put  to  shame  the  tree  anatotny  of  modem  times. 

§  xvm.  The  white  branching  figures  upon  the  serpentine 
band  below  are  two  of  the  clusters  of  flowers  which  form  the 
foregrotmd  of  a  mosiac  in  the  atrium.  I  have  printed  the 
whole  plate  in  blue,  because  that  color  approaches  more  nearly 
than  black  to  the  distant  effect  of  the  mosaics,  of  which  the 
darker  portions  are  generally  composed  of  blue,  in  greater 
quantity  than  any  other  color.  But  the  waved  background  in 
this  instance,  is  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  green  alternately, 
with  one  narrow  black  band  to  give  it  force ;  the  whole  being 
intended  to  represent  tho  distant  effect  and  color  of  deep  grass, 
and  the  wavy  line  to  express  Us  bending  motion^  just  as  the 
same  symbol  is  used  to  represent  thc^aves  of  water.  Then 
the  two  white  clusters  are  representative  of  the  distinctly  visi- 
ble herbage  close  to  the  spectator,  having  buds  and  flowers  of 
two  kinds,  springing  in  one  case  out  of  the  midst  of  twisted 
grass,  and  in  the  other  out  of  their  own  proper  leaves ;  tho 
clusters  being  kept  each  so  distinctly  symmetrical,  as  to  form, 
when  set  side  by  side,  an  ornamental  border  of  perfect  archi- 
tectural severity ;  and  yet  each  cluster  different  from  the  next, 
and  every  flower,  and  bud,  and  knot  of  grass,  varied  in  form 
and  thought  The  way  the  mosaic  tesseree  are  arranged,  so  as 
to  give  the  writhing  of  the  grass  blades  round  the  stalks  of  the 
flowers,  is  exceedingly  fine. 

The  tree  circles  below  are  examples  of  still  more  severely 
conventional  forms,  adopted,  on  principle,  when  the  decoration 
is  to  bo  in  white  and  gold,  instead  of  color ;  these  ornaments 
being  cut  in  white  marble  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  and 
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the  ground  laid  in  with  gold,  though  nocessarily  hero  repre- 
sented,  liko  Uio  rest  of  iho  pluto,  in  blue.  And  it  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  see  how  tlie  noble  workman,  the  moment 
he  ia  restricted  to  more  conyentional  materials,  retires  into 
more  conventional  forms,  and  reduces  his  yarions  leafage  into 
symmetry,  now  nearly  perfect;  yet  observe,  in  the  central 
figure,  where  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  vegetation  beside 
the  cross  required  it  to  be  more  distinctly  indicated,  he  has 
given  it  life  and  growth  by  tlurowing  it  into  unequal  curves 
on  the  opposite  sidea 

§  XIX.  I  believe  the  reader  will  now  see,  that  in  these  mo- 
saics, which  the  cai*ele88  traveller  is  in  the  habit  of  passing 
by  with  contempt,  there  is  a  depth  of  feeling  and  of  meaning 
greater  than  in  most  of  the  best  sketches  from  nature  of  mod- 
em ti^es ;  and,  without  entering  into  any  question  whether 
these  conventional  repi*esentatious  are  as  good  aa,  under  the 
i*equired  limitations,  it  was  possible  to  render  them,  they  are 
at  all  events  good  enough  completely  to  illustrate  that  mode 
of  symbolical  expression  which  appeals  altogether  to  thought^ 
an(l~in'  no  wise  trusts  to  realization.  And  little  as,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  schools,  such  an  osseiiion  is  likely  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  fact  is  that  this  kind  of  expression  is  the  only  one 
cUlowable  in  noble  art,  • 

§  XX.  I  pray  the  reader  to  have  patience  witli  me  for  a  few 
moments.  I  do  not  mean  that  no  art  is  noble  but  Byzantine 
mosaic  ;  but  no  art  is  noble  which  in  any  wise  depends  upon 
direct  imitation  for  its  effect  upon  the  mind.  This  was  as- 
serted in  the  opening  cliapters  of  "  Modem  Painters,"  but  not 
upon  the  highest  grounds ;  the  results  at  which  we  have  now 
aiTived  in  our  investigation  of  early  art,  will  enable  me  to 
place  it  on  a  loftier  and  firmer  foundation. 

§  XXL  We  have  just  seen  that  all  great  art  is  the  work  of 
the  whole  living  creature,  body  and  soul,  and  chiefly  of  the 
souL  But  it  is  not  only  the  toork  of  the  whole  creature^ 
Ukgwise  Mdr€99&i  the  wbQk  pr^ture.  That  in  which  tlie 
perfect  being  speaks,  must  also  have  the  perfect  being  to  lis- 
ten. I  am  not  to  spend  my  utmost  spirit,  and  give  all  my 
strength  and  life  to  my  work,  while  you,  si)eolatoi*  or  hooior, 
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will  gi^o  mo  only  tho  attention  of  liftlf  your  souL  You  must 
be  fill  mine,  as  I  am  all  yours ;  it  is  the  only  condition  on 
which  we  can  meet  each  othei*.  All  your  faculties,  all  that  is 
in  you  of  greatest  and  best^  must  be  awake  in  you,  or  I  have 
no  reward.  The  painter  is  not  to  cast  the  entire  treasure  of 
his  human  nature  into  his  labor,  merely  to  please  a  part  of 
the  beholder  ;  not  merely  to  delight  his  senses,  not  merely  to 
amuse  his  fancy,  not  merely  to  beguile  him  into  emotion,  not 
merely  to  lead  him  into  thought,  but  to  do  all  thi&  Senses, 
fancy,  feeling,  reason,  the  whole  of  the  beholding  spirit^  must 
be  stilled  in  attention  or  stirred  with  delight ;  else  the  labor- 
ing spirit  has  not  done  its  work  weU.  For  observe,  it  is  not 
merely  its  right  to  be  thus  met,  face  to  face,  heart  to  heart ; 
but  it  is  its  dvdy  to  etoke  its  answering  of  the  other  soul ;  its 
trumpet  call  must  be  so  clear,  that  though  the  challenge  may 
by  dulness  or  indolence  be  unanswered,  there  shall  be  no 
error  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  appeal ;  there  must  be  a  sum* 
mons  in  the  work,  which  it  shall  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do 
not  obey.  We  require  this  of  it,  we  beseech  this  of  it.  Most 
hien  do  not  know  what  is  in  them,  till  they  receive  this  Bum« 
inons  from  their  fellows  :  their  hearts  die  within  them,  sleep 
settles  upon  them,  the  lethargy  of  the  world's  miasmata; 
there  is  nothing  for  which  they  are  so  thankful  as  for  that 
cry,  "  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest "  And  this  cry  must  be  most 
loudly  uttered  to  their  noblest  faculties ;  first  of  all  to  the 
imagination,  for  that  is  the  most  tender,  and  the  soonest 
struck  into  numbness  by  the  poisoned  air ;.  so  that  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  art  in  its  service  to  man,  is  io  arouse  the 
imMlMKofl  from  its  paLEfy,  like  the  angel  troubling  the 
!§ethMi3a  pool ;  and  the  art  which  does  not  do  this  is  false  to 
its  duty,  and  degraded  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  enough  that  it 
be  well  imagined,  it  must  task  the  beholder  also  to  imagine 
well ;  and  this  so  imperatively,  that  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
rouse  himself  to  meet  the  work,  he  shall  not  taste  it,  nor  en« 
joy  it  in  any  wise.  Once  that  he  is  well  awake,  tlid  guidance 
which  the  artist  gives  him  should  be  full  and  authoritative : 
tho  beholder's  imagination  must  not  be  sufTered  to  take  its 
own  way,  or  wander  hither  and  thither ;  but  neither  most  it 
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be  left  at  rest ;  and  the  right  pointy  of  ronlization,  for  any 
given  work  of  ai*t,  is  that  wliicli  will  enable  the  spectator  to 
complete  it  for  himself,  in  the  exact  way  the  artist  would  hayia 
himrbut  not  that  which  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  efifecting 
'^the  completion.  So  soon  as  the  idea  is  entirely  conveyed,  the 
artist's  labor  should  cease ;  and  every  touch  which  he  adds 
beyond  the  point  when,  with  tlie  help  of  the  beholder's  imagi- 
nation, the  story  ought  to  have  been  told,  is  a  degradation  to 
his  work.  So  that  the  art  is  wrong,  which  either  realizes  its 
subject  completely,  or  fails  in  giving  such  definite  aid  as  shall 
enable  it  to  be  realized  by  the  beholding  imagination. 

§  xxn.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  tlie  quantity  of  finish  or 
detail  which  may  righUy  be  bestowed  upon  any  work,  de^ 
pends  on  tlie  n\unberand  ki»d  of  idoaa  which  the  i^tist  wishes 
to  convey,  much  more  than  on  Uie  amount  of  realization  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  imagination  to  grasp  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  diffei*onceB  of  judgment  fonne<l  by  one  or  anoUier 
observer  are  in  great  degree  dependent  on  their  unequal  im- 
aginative powers,  as  well  as  their  unequal  efifbrts  in  following 
the  artist's  intention ;  ^df  it  constantly  happens  that  the 
drawing  which  appeal's  clear  to  the  painter  in  whose  mind  the 
thought  is  formed,  is  slightly  inadequate  to  suggest  it  to  the 
spectator.  These  causes  of  false  judgment,  or  imperfect 
achievement^  must  always  exist,  but  they  are  of  no  impor- 
tance. For,  in  neai-ly  every  mind,  the  imaginative  power, 
however  unable  to  act  independently,  is  so  easily  helped  and 
so  brightly  animated  by  the  most  obscure  suggestion,  that 
there  is  no  form  of  artistical  language  which  will  not  readily 
be  seized  by  it,  if  once  it  set  itself  intelligently  to  the  task  ; 
and  even  without  such  effort  there  are  few  hieroglyphics  of 
which,  once  understanding  that  it  is  to  take  tliem  ^  heiro- 
glyphics,  it  cannot  make  itself  a  pleasant  picture. 

§  xxiiL  Thus,  in  the  case  of  all  sketches,  etchings,  unfinished 
engravings,  &c.,  no  one  ever  supposes  them  to  be  imitations. 
Black  outlines  on  white  paper  cannot  produce  a  deceptive  re- 
semblance of  anything  ;  and  the  mind,  understanding  at  once 
that  it  is  to  depend  on  ii^  own  powers  for  great  part  of  its 
pleasure,  sets  itself  so  actively  to  the  task  that  it  can  completely 
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onjoy  tho  nidcRl  outline  in  which  moaning  oxists.  Now,  whon 
it  is  once  in  this  temper,  the  nriist  is  infinitely  to  bo  blamed 
who  insults  it  by  putting  anything  into  his  work  which  is  not 
suggestive  :  having  summoned  the  imaginative  power,  he  must 
turn  it  to  account  and  keep  it  employed,  or  it  will  run  against 
him  in  indignation.  Whatever  he  does  merely  to  realize  and  , 
substantiate  an  idea  is  impertinent ;  he  is  Uke  a  dull  story- 
teller, dwelling  on  points  which  the  hearer  anticipates  or  dis- 
rcgard&  The  imagination  will  say  to  him  :  "  I  knew  all  that 
before ;  I  don't  want  to  be  told  thai  Gk>  on  ;  or  be  silent, 
and  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way.  I  can  tell  the  story  better 
than  you." 

Observe,  then,  whenever  finish  is  given  for  the  sake  of  reali- 
zation, it  is  wrong  ;  whenever  it  is  given  for  the  soke  of  add- 
ing ideas  it  is  right.  All  true  fijiish  consists  in  the  addition 
of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  in  giving  the  imagination  more  food  ; 
for  once  well  awaked,  it  is  ravenous  for  food  :  but  the  painter 
who  finishes  in  order  to  substantiate  takes  the  food  out  of  its 
mouth,  and  it  will  turn  and  rend  him. 

§  XXIV.  Let  us  go  bock,  for  instance,  to  our  olive  grove, — 
or,  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  olives,  let  it  be  on  oak 
copse, — and  consider  the  difference  between  the  substantiating 
and  the  imaginative  metliods  of  finish  in  such  a  subject.  A 
few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  or  dashes  of  color,  will  be  enough  to 
enable  the  imagination  to  conceive  a  tree  ;  and  in  those  dashes 
of  color  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  have  rested,  and  would 
have  suffered  the  imagination  to  paint  what  more  it  liked  for 
itself  and  grow  oaks,  or  olives,  or  apples,  out  of  the  few  dashes 
of  color  at  its  leisure.  On  the  other  hand,  Hobbimo,  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  realists,  smites  the  imagination  on  the  mouth, 
and  bids  it  be  silent,  while  he  sets  to  work  to  paint  his  oak  of 
the  right  green,  and  fill  up  its  foliage  laboriously  with  jagged 
touches,  and  furrow  the  bark  all  over  its  branches,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  deceive  us  into  supposing  that  we  are  looking  at 
a  real  oak  ;  which,  indeed,  we  had  much  better  do  at  once, 
without  giving  any  one  the  trouble  to  deceive  us  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

§  XXV.  Now,  tho  truly  groat  artist  noitbor  leaves  the  imogi- 
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nation  to  itself,  like  Sir  Joshua,  nor  insults  it  by  realization, 
Uko  Hobbima,  but  finds  it  continual  employment  of  the  hap- 
piest kind.  Having  summoned  it  by  his  vigorous  first  touches, 
he  says  to  it :  ''  Here  is  a  tree  for  you,  and  it  is  to  be  an  oak. 
Now  I  know  that  you  can  moke  it  gi*een  and  intricate  for 
yourself,  but  that  is  not  enough :  an  oak  ia  not  only  green  and 
intricate,  but  its  leaves  liave  most  beautiful  and  fantastic  forms 
which  I  am  veiy  sure  you  are  not  quite  able  to  complete  with- 
out help  ;  BO  I  will  draw  a  cluster  or  two  perfectly  for  you, 
and  then  you  can  go  on  and  do  all  the  other  dusters.  So  far  so 
good  :  but  the  leaves  are  not  enough  ;  the  oak  is  to  be  full  of 
acorns,  and  you  may  not  be  quite  able  to  imagine  the  way 
they  grow,  nor  the  pretty  contrast  of  their  glossy  almond- 
shaped  nuts  with  the  chasing  of  their  cups  ;  so  I  will  draw  a 
bunch  or  two  of  acorns  for  you,  and  you  can  fill  up  the  oak 
with  others  like  them.  Good  :  but  tliat  is  not  enough  ;.it  is 
to  be  a  bright  day  in  summer,  and  all  the  outside  leaves  are 
to  be  glittering  in  the  sunshine  as  if  their  edges  wei*e  of  gold : 
I  cannot  paint  this,  but  you  can  ;  so  I  will  really  gild  ^ome  of 
tlie  edges  nearest  you,*"  and  you  can  turn  the  gold  into  sun- 
shine, and  cover  Uie  ti*ee  witli  it  Well  done  :  but  still  this 
is  not  enough  ;  the  tree  is  so  full  foliaged  and  so  old  that  the 
wood  birds  come  in  crowds  to  build  there  ;  they  ore  singing, 
two  or  three  under  tlie  shadow  of  every  bough.  I  cannot 
show  you  them  all ;  but  here  is  a  large  one  on  the  outside 
spray,  and  you  can  fancy  the  others  inside." 
«  §  XXVI.  In  this  way  the  calls  upon  the  imagination  are  mul- 
tiplied as  a  great  painter  finishes  ;  and  from  these  larger  inci- 
dents he  may  proceed  into*  the  most  minute  particulars,  and 
lead  the  companion  imagination  to  the  veins  in  the  leaves  and 
the  mosses  on  the  trunk,  and  tlie  shadows  of  the  dead  leaves 
upon  the  gi*as8,  but  always  multiplying  thoughts,  or  subjects  of 
thought,  never  working  for  the  soke  of  realization  )  the  amount 
of  realization  actually  reached  depending  on    his  space,  his 

♦  Tlio  reader  must  not  suppose  that  tlio  use  of  gold,  in  tliis  manner, 
is  oonflned  to  early  art.  Tintoret,  tlie  greatest  master  of  pictorial  effect 
that  ever  existed,  has  gilded  the  ribs  uf  the  fig-leaves  iu  his  *'Uesurreo- 
tluii,"  iu  the  tiouolu  di  ISuu  ^looeo. 
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materials,  and  iho  nature  of  the  thoughts  he  wishes  to  suggest 
In  the  sculpture  of  an  oak-tree,  introduced  above  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  on  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Marco  Dolfino  (four- 
teenth century),  the  sculptor  has  been  content  with  a  few 
leaves,  a  single  acoiii,  and  a  bird ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Millais'  willow-tree  witli  the  robin,  in  the  background  of  his 
"Ophelia,"  or  the  foreground  of  Hunt's  "Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  carries  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  into  particulars 
so  multiplied  and  minute,  that  the  work  nearly  reaches  reoliza- 
tion.  But  it  does  not  matter  how  near  realization  the  work 
may  approach  in  its  fulness,  or  how  far  off  it  may  remain  in 
its  slightnesB,  so  long  as  realization  is  not  the  end  proposed,  .  z 
but  the  informing  one  spirit  of  the  thoughts  of  another.  And 
in  this  greatness  and  simplicity  of  purp<Mie  all  noble  art  is 
alike,  however  slight  its  means,  or  however  perfect,  from  the 
rudest  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  to  the  most  tender  finishing  of 
the  "Huguenot"  or  the  "Ophelia." 

§  xxvn.  Only  observe,  in  this  matter,  that  a  greater  degree 
of  realization  is  often  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  color,  than  would 
be  right  witliout  it  For  there  is  not  any  (Ustinction  between 
the  artists  of  the  inferior  and  the  nobler  schools  more  definite 
than  this ;  ttiai  the  first  color  for  the  sake  of  realization,  md 
the  second  realize  for  the  sake  of  color.  I  hope  that^  in  we 
fifth'*  chapter,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  nobility  of 
color,  though  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  would  fain  enlarge 
whenever  I  approach  it :  for  there  is  none  that  needs  more  to 
be  insisted  upon,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
persons  who  have  no  eye  for  color,  and  who,  being  therefore 
unable  to  understand  that  it  is  just  as  divine  and  distinct  in  its 
power  as  music  (only  infinitely  more  varied  in  its  harmonies), 
talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  inferior  and  servile  with  respect  to  the 
other  powers  of  art ;  *  whereas  it  is  so  far  from  being  thi%  that 

*  Nothing  U  more  wonderful  to  me  than  to  hear  the  pleaimre  of  the 
eje,  in  color,  spoken  of  with  disdain  m  '*  sensaal,"  while  people  exalt, 
that  of  the  ear  in  mnsio.  Do  thej  really  sappo§e  the  ejo  is  %  lew  noble 
bodily  organ  than  the  ear, — that  tho  organ  by  which  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  nniverso  is  communicati'd  to  ns,  and  through 
whicli  wo  learn  the  wonder  and  the  love,  can  bo  len  exalted  in  its  own 
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whereyer  it  enters  it  must  take  the  mastery,  and,  whateyer  olso 
is  Bociificod  for  iU  soke,  t^,  at  least,  must  be  right  This  is 
partly  tlie  cose  even  with  music :  it  is  at  our  choice,  whether 
we  will  accompany  a  poem  with  music,  or  not ;  but,  if  we  do, 
the  music  mwA  be  right,  and  neither  discordant  nor  inexpres- 
siye.  The  goodness  and  sweetness  of  the  poem  cannot  saye  it, 
if  the  music  be  harsh  or  false ;  but^  if  the  music  be  rights  the 
poem  may  be  insipid  or  inharmonious,  and  still  sayed  by  the 
notes  to  which  it  is  wedded*  But  this  is  fur  more  true  of  color. 
If  that  be  wrong,  all  is  wrong.  No  amount  of  expression  or 
inyention  can  redeem  an  ill-colored  picture  ;  while,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  if  the  color  be  right,  there  is  nothing  it  will  not 
raise  or  redeem  ;  and,  therefore,  wherever  color  enters  at  all, 
anything  matj  be  sifbrificed  to  it,  and,  rather  than  it  should  be 
false  or  feeble,  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  it :  so  that^ 
when  an  artist  touches  color,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  when  a 
poet  takes  up  a  musical  instrument ;  he  implies,  in  so  doing, 
that  he  ic  a  master,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  that  instrument^ 
and  con  produce  sweet  sounds  from  it,  and  is  able  to  fit  the 
course  and  measure  of  his  words  to  its  tones,  which,  if  he  bo 
not  able  to  do,  he  had  better  not  have  touched  it  In  like 
manner,  to  add  color  to  a  drawing  is  to  undertake  for  the  per- 
fection of  a  visible  music,  which,  if  it  be  false,  will  utterly  and 
assuredly  mar  the  whole  work  ;  if  ti*ue,  proportionately  elevate 
it,  according  to  its  power  and  8wcetnes&  But,  in  no  case  ought 
the  color  to  bo  added  in  order  to  increase  the  realization.  The 
drawing  or  engraving  is  all  that  the  imagination  needs.  To 
"  paint "  the  subject  merely  to  make  it  more  real,  is  only  to  in- 
sult the  imaginative  power,  and  to  vulgoi-ize  the  whole.  Hence 
the  common,  though  little  understood  feeling,  among  men  of 

peculiar  dulight  than  the  ear|  which  is  only  for  the  communication  of 
tlie  ideas  whicli  owe  to  the  eye  their  very  existence  ?  I  do  not  mean  to 
depreciate  music  :  let  it  be  loved  and  reverenced  as  is  just ;  only  let  the 
delight  of  the  eye  be  reverenced  more.  The  great  )>ower  of  music  over 
the  multitude  is  owing,  not  to  its  being  less  but  more  sensual  than  color  ; 
it  is  so  distinctly  and  so  richly  sensual,  that  it  can  be  idly  enjoyed  ;  it  is 
exactly  at  the  point  where  the  lower  and  higher  pleasures  of  the  senses 
and  imagination  are  l>alanoed  ;  so  ^hat  pure  and  great  minds  love  it  for 
Ita  Invuntiun  uud  umutiou,  and  lower  minds  for  its  sensual  i>owur. 
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orclinarj  cultivation,  that  an  inferior  sketch  is  always  better 
than  a  bad  painting  ;  although,  in  the  latter,  there  may  verily 
be  more  skill  than  in  the  former.  For  the  painter  who  has 
presumed  to  touch  color  without  perfectly  understanding  it^ 
not  for  the  color's  sake,  nor  because  he  loves  it^  but  for  the 
sake  of  completion  merely,  has  committed  two  sins  against  us ; 
he  has  dulled  the  imagination  by  not  trusting  it  far  enough, 
and  then,  in  this  languid  state,  he  oppresses  it  with  base  and 
false  color ;  for  all  color  that  is  not  lovely,  is  discordant ;  there 
is  no  mediate  condition.  So,  tlierefore,  when  it  is  permitted 
to  enter  at  all,  it  must  be  with  the  predetermination  that^  cost 
what  it  will,  the  color  shall  be  right  and  lovely  :  and  I  only 
wish  that^  in  general,  it  were  better  understood  that  tipaintci'^s 
business  is  to  paint,  primarily ;  and  that  all  expression,  and 
grouping,  and  conceiving,  and  what  else  goes  to  constitute 
design,  are  of  less  importance  than  color ^  in  a  colored  work. 
And  so  they  were  always  considered  in  the  noble  periods ;  and 
sometimes  all  resemblance  to  nature  whatever  (as  in  painted 
windows,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  such  other  work)  is 
sacrificed  to  the  brilliancy  of  color ;  sometimes  distinctness 
of  form  to  its  richness,  as  by  Titian,  Turner,  and  Reynolds  ; 
and,  which  is  the  point  on  which  we  are  at  present  insisting, 
sometimes,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  utmost  refinements  on  the 
surfaces  of  objects,  an  amount  of  realization  becomes  consistent 
with  noble  art>  which  would  otherwise  be  altogether  inadmis- 
sible, that  is  to  say,  which  no  great  mind  could  otherwise  have 
either  produced  or  enjoyed.  The  extreme  finish  given  by 
the  Pre-Baphaelites  is  rendered  noble  chiefly  by  their  love  of 
color. 

§  xxvm.  So  then,  whatever  may  be  the  means,  or  whatever 
the  more  immediate  end  of  any  kind  of  art,  all  of  it  that  is 
good  agrees  in  this,  that  it  is  the^  expression  o{  one  soul  talking 
to  anoUier.  and  is  precious  according  to  the  greatness^o?  IbV 
soul  that  utters  it  And  consider  what  mighty  consequences 
follow  from  our  acceptance  of  this  trutli  I  what  a  key  we  have 
herein  given  us  for  the  interpretation  of  the  art  of  all  time  I 
For,  as  long  an  wo  hM  art  to  roiiRint  in  any  high  mamuil 
skill,  or  successful  imitation  of  natural  objects,  or  any  scien-* 
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tific  and  legalized  manner  of  performance  whatever,  it  waa 
necessai'y  for  us  to  limit  our  admiration  to  narrow  periods 
and  to  few  meu«  According  to  our  own  knowledge  and  sym-* 
pathies,  the  period  chosen  might  be  different,  and  our  rest 
might  be  in  Qreek  statues,  or  Dutch  landscapes,  or  Italian 
Madonnas ;  but,  whatever  our  choice,  we  were  therein  captive, 
barred  from  all  reverence  but  of  our  favorite  masters,  and 
habitually  using  the  language  of  contempt  towards  the  whole 
of  the  human  race  to  whom  it  had  not  pleased  Heaven  to  re- 
veal the  arcana  of  tlie  particular  craftsmanship  we  admired, 
and  who,  it  might  be,  had  lived  then*  term  of  seventy  years 
uix)n  the  earth,  and  fitted  themselves  therein  for  the  eternal 
world,  without  any  clear  uuderatanding,  sometimes  even  with 
an  insolent  disregard,  of  the  laws  of  perspective  and  chiaro- 
scuro. 

But  let  us  once  comprehend  the  holier  nature  of  tlie  art  of 
man,  and  begin  to  look  for  the  meaning  of  the  spu-it,  however 
syllabled,  and  the  scene  is  changed  ;  and  we  are  changed  also. 
Those  small  and  dexterous  creatures  whom  once  we  wor- 
ship|)ed,  those  fur-capped  divinities  with  sceptres  of  camel's 
hair,  peering  and  poring  in  their  one-windowed  chambers  over 
the  minute  preoiouuness  of  the  labored  canvas  ;  how  are  they 
swept  away  and  crushed  into  un noticeable  darkness !  And  in 
theii*  stead,  as  the  walls  of  the  dismal  rooms  that  enclosed 
them,  and  us,  are  struck  by  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  and 
rent  away,  and  as  the  world  0|)en8  to  our  sight,  lo  I  far  back 
into  all  the  deptlis  of  time,  and  forth  from  all  the  fields  that 
have  been  sown  with  human  life,  how  the  hai'vest  of  the 
dragon's  teeth  is  springing !  how  the  companies  of  the  gods 
arc  ascending  out  of  the  earth  1  The  dark  stones  tliat  have  so 
long  been  the  sepulchres  of  tlie  thoughts  of  nations,  and  the 
forgotten  ruins  wherein  their  faith  lay  chamellcd,  give  up  the 
dead  that  were  in  them  ;  and  beneath  the  Egyptian  ranks  of 
sultry  and  silent  rock,  and  amidst  the  dim  golden  lights 
of  the  i^yzaniine  dome,  and  out  of  the  conhised  and  cold 
shadows  of  the  Northern  cloister,  behold,  the  nmltitudinous 
souls  come  forth  witli  Hinging,  gazing  on  ua  with  tlj(5  soft  (\yo8 
of  newly  comprehended  Byni[)atliy,  and  stretching  their  white 
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arms  to  us  across  tho  grave,  in  ike  solemn  gladness  of  ever- 
lasting brotherhood. 

§  XXIX.  The  other  danger  to  which,  it  was  above  said,  we 
were  primarily  exposed  under  our  present  circumstances  of 
life,  is  the  pursuit  of  vain  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  false  pleas- 
ure ;  delight^  which  is  not  indeed  delight ;  as  knowledge 
vainly  accumulated,  is  not  indeed  knowledge.  And  this  wo  are 
exposed  to  chiefly  in  the  fact  of  our  ceasing  to  be  children. 
For  the  child  does  not  seek  false  pleasure  ;  its  pleasures  are 
true,  simple,  and  instinctive  :  but  the  youth  is  apt  to  abandon 
his  eai'ly  and  true  delight  for  vanities, — seeking  to  be  like  men, 
and  saoificing  his  natural  and  pure  enjoyments  to  his  pride. 
In  like  manned,  it  seems  to  me  that  modem  civilization  sacri- 
fices much  pure  and  tine  pleasure  to  various  forms  of  osten- 
tation from  which  it  can  receive  no  fruii  Consider,  for  a 
moment^  what  kind  of  pleasures  are  open  to  human  nature, 
undiseased.  Passing  by  the  consideration  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  higher  affections,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  everything,  and 
considering  the  definite  and  practical  pleasures  of  daily  life, 
there  is,  first,  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  ;  the  greatest  of  all, 
only  apt  to  be  despised  from  not  being  often  enough  tasted : 
and  then,  I  know  not  in  what  order  to  put  them,  nor  does  it 
matter, — the  pleasure  of  gaining  knowledge  ;  the  pleasure  of 
the  excitement  of  imagination  and  emotion  (or  poetry  and 
passion) ;  and,  lastly,  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  first  of  the 
eye,  then  of  the  ear,  and  then  of  the  others  in  their  order. 

§  XXX.  All  these  we  are  apt  to  make  subservient  to  the  de- 
sire of  praise  ;  nor  unwisely,  when  the  praise  sought  is  Gbd's 
and  the  conscience's :  but  if  the  sacrifice  is  made  for  man's 
admiration,  and  knowledge  is  only  sought  for  praise,  passion 
repressed  or  afiected  for  praise,  and  the  arts  practised  for 
praise,  we  are  feeding  on  the  bitterest  apples  of  Sodom,  sufTer- 
ing  always  ten  mortifications  for  one  delight  And  it  seems 
to  me,  that  in  the  modem  civilized  world  we  make  such  sac- 
rifice doubly :  firsts  by  lal)oring  for  merely  ambitious  pur- 
'  poses  ;  and  secondly,  which  is  the  main  point  in  question,  by 
l>oing  aslmmod  of  simplo  pleasures,  more  especially  of  the 
pleasure  in  sweet  color  and  form,  a  pleasure  evidently  so  nee- 
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Qssory  to  man's  i^orfoctness  and  virtue,  that  tlie  beauty  of 
color  and  form  Iioh  been  given  lavishly  throughout  the  whole 
of  creation,  bo  that  it  may  become  the  food  of  all,  and  wiUi 
Buch  intricacy  and  subtlety  that  it  may  deeply  employ  the 
thoughts  of  alL  If  we  refuse  to  accept  the  natural  delight 
which  the  Deity  has  thus  provided  for  us,  we  must  either  be- 
come ascetics,  or  we  must  seek  for  some  base  and  guilty 
pleasures  to  replace  those  of  Paradise,  which  we  have  denied 
ourselvea 

Some  years  ago,  in  passing  through  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
Gitmd  Chartreuse,  noticing  that  the  window  of  each  apartment 
looked  across  the  Uttle  garden  of  its  inhabitant  to  the  wall  of 
the  cell  opposite,  and  commanded  no  other  view,  I  asked  the 
monk  beside  me,  why  the  window  was  not  rather  made  on  the 
side  of  the  cell  whence  it  would  open  to  the  solemn  fields  of 
the  Alpine  valley.  ''  We  do  not  come  here,"  he  replied,  **  to 
look  at  tlie  mountains." 

§  XXXI.  The  same  answer  is  given,  practically,  by  the  men 
of  this  century,  to  every  such  question  ;  only  the  walls  with 
which  they  enclose  themselves  are  those  of  pride,  not  of  prayer. 
But  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  otherwise.  Not,  indeed,  in 
landscape  itself,  but  in  the  art  which  con  take  the  place  of  it, 

!in  the  noble  color  and  form  with  which  they  illumiued,  and 
into  which  they  wrought,  every  object  around  thera  that  was 
in  any  wise  subjected  to  their  power,  they  obeyed  the  laws  of 
their  inner  nature,  and  found  its  proper  food.  The  splendor 
and  fantasy  even  of  dress,  which  in  these  days  we  pretend  to 
despise,  or  in  which,  if  we  even  uululgo,  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
.  of  vanity,  and  therefore  to  our  infinite  harm,  were  in  those 
early  days  studied  for  love  of  their  ti*ue  beauty  and  honorable- 
ness,  and  became  one  of  the  main  helps  to  dignity  of  character, 
and  coui*tesy  of  bearing.  Look  bock  to  what  we  have  been 
told  of  the  dress  of  the  early  Venetians,  that  it  was  bo  invented 
"  that  in  clotliing  themselves  with  it,  they  might  clothe  them- 
selves also  with  modesty  and  honor  ;  "  *  consider  what  noble- 
ness of  exprc&sion  there  is  in  the  dress  of  any  of  the  portrait 
iij^ures  of  the  great  times,  nay,  whid  jierfed  Ijeaiity,  and  luoie 

♦Vol.  II.  ApptjiuUxT. 
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than  beauty,  there  is  in  the  folding  of  the  robe  round  the  im- 
agined form  even  of  the  saint  or  of  the  augel ;  and  then  con- 
sider whether  the  grace  of  vesture  be  indeed  a  thing  to  be 
despised.  We  cannot  c^espise  it  if  we  would  ;  and  in  all  our 
highest  poetry  and  happiest  thought  we  ding  to  the  mag- 
nificence which  in  daily  life  we  disregard.  The  essence  of 
modetn  romance  is  simply  the  return  of  the  heart  and  fancy 
io  the  Uungs  in  which  Ihejr  iialurally  take  pleasure  ;  and  half 
ihe  influence  of  the  best  romances,  of  Ivauhoe,  or  Marmion, 
or  the  Crusaders,  or  the  Lady  of  tlie  Laico,  is  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  accessories  of  armor  and  costume.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  deprive  the  Iliad  itself  of  its  costume,  and 
consider  how  much  of  its  power  would  be  lost  And  that  de- 
light and  reverence  which  we  feel  in,  and  by  means  of,  the 
mere  imagination  of  these  accessories,  the  middle  ages  had  in 
the  vision  of  them  ;  the  nobleness  of  dress  ex6):cisiflg,  ftS  1^ 
have  said,  a  perpetual  influence  upon  character,  tending  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  increase  dignity  and  self-respect^  and  to- 
gether with  grace  of  gesture,  to  induce  serenity  of  thought 

§  xxxu.  I  do  not  mean  merely  in  its  magnificence ;  the  most 
splendid  time  was  not  the  best  time.  It  was  still  in  Uio  thir- 
teenth century, — when,  as  we  have  seen,  simplicifcy  and  gor- 
geousness  were  justly  mingled,  and  the  "leathern  girdle  and 
dasp  of  bone**  were  worn,  as  well  as  the  embroidered  mantle, 
— that  the  manner  of  dress  seems  to  have  been  noblest  The 
chain  mail  of  the  knight,  flowing  and  falling  over  his  form  in 
lapping  waves  of  gloomy  strength,  was  worn  under  full  robes 
of  one  color  in  tlie  ground,  his  crest  quartered  on  them,  and 
their  borders  enriched  with  subtle  illumination.  Tlie  women 
wore  first  a  dress  close  to  the  form  in  like  manner,  and  then 
long  and  flowing  robes,  veiling  them  up  to  the  neck,  and 
delicately  embroidered  aroimd  the  hem,  the  sleeves,  and  ihe 
girdle.  The  use,  of  plate  armor  gradually  introduced  more 
fantastic  types  ;  the  nobleness  of  the  fonn  was  lost  beneath 
tlie  steel ;  the  gradually  increasing  luxury  and  vanity  of  the 
age  strove  for  continual  excitement  in  more  quaint  and  ex- 
travagant devices ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  dress  reached 
its  point  of  utmost  splendor  and  fimcy,  being  in  many  cases 
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still  exquisitely  graceful,  but  now,  in  its  morbid  magnificence, 
devoid  of  all  wholesome  influence  on  moaners.  From  this 
pointy  like  architecture,  it  was  rapidly  degraded ;  and  souk 
through  the  bu^  coat^  and  lace  collar,  and  jack-boot^  to  the 
bag-wig,  tailed  coat^  and  high-heeled  shoes  ;  and  so  to  what 
it  is  now. 

§  xxxm.  Precisely  analogous  to  this  destruction  of  beauty 
in  dress,  has  been  that  of  beauty  in  architecture  ;  its  color, 
and  grace,  and  fancy,  being  gradually  sacrificed  to  the  base 
forms  of  the  Itenaissance,  exactly  as  the  splendor  of  chivalry 
has  faded  into  the  ptdtiiness  of  fashion.  And  observe  the 
foim  in  which  the  necessary  reaction  has  taken  place  ;  neces- 
saiy,  for  it  was  not  possible  that  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  the  human  i*ace  could  be  deprived  altogether  of  its  natural 
food.  Exactly  hi  the  degree  that  the  ai*chitect  withdrew  from 
liis  buildings  the  sources  of  delight  which  in  early  days  tliey 
had  so  richly  poHsessed,  demanding,  m  accordance. witli  the 
new  principles  of  taste,  the  banishment  of  all  happy  color  and 
healthy  invention,  in  that  degi*ee  the  minds  of  men  began  to 
turn^to  landscape  as  their  only  resource.  The  picturesque 
school  of  art  rose  up  to  address  those  capacities  of  enjoyment 
for  which,  in  sculpture,  ai'chitecture,  or  the  higher  walks  of 
painting,  there  was  employment  no  more ;  and  the  shadows 
of  Rembrandt,  and  savageness  of  Salvator,  arrested  the  ad- 
miration which  was  no  longer  permitted  to  be  rendered  to  tht 
gloom  or  the  grotesqueness  of  the  Gothic  aisle.  And  thus  the 
English  school  of  landscape,  culminating  in  Turner,  is  in 
reaUty  nothing  else  than  a  healthy  efifort  to  fill  the  void  which 
the  destruction  of  Gothic  architecture  has  left 

§  XXXIV.  But  the  void  cannot  thus  be  completely  filled  ;  no, 
nor  filled  in  any  considerable  degree.  The  art  of  laudscape- 
l)ainting  will  never  become  thoroughly  interesting  or  suffio- 
iiig  to  the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  active  life,  or  concerned 
principally  with  practiced  subjects.  Tlie  sentiment  and  imag- 
ination n(;cc8«iu'y  to  enter  fnlly  into  the  romantic  forms  of  art 
are  chielly  the  charueteriutics  of  youth  ;  so  that  nearly  tdl  men 
OH  tlu^y  lulvanc*!)  in  ytsii'H,  and  Home  oven  from  llu^ir  eliildhood 
Upwarils,  muHt  bo  appealed  to,  if  at  idi,  by  a  diiect  and  sub- 
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BiontiAl  art,  brougbt  before  tbeir  daily  obsei-vntion  and  con- 
nected with  tbeir  daily  interests.  No  form  of  art  answora 
tbese  conditions  so  well  as  arcbitecture,  wbicb,  as  it  can  receive 
belp  from  every  cboracter  of  mind  in  tbe  workman,  can  ad- 
dress every  cbaracter  of  mind  in  tbe  spectator  ;  forcing  itself 
into  notice  even  in  bis  most  languid  moments,  and  possessing 
tbis  cbief  and  peculiar  advantage,  tbat  it  is  tlie  property  of 
all  men.  Pictui'cs  and  statues  may  be  jealously*  withdrawn 
by  tlieir  possessors  from  tlio  public  gaze,  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree tbeir  safety  requires  tbem  to  bo  so  withdrawn  ;  but  tbe 
outsides  of  our  bouses  belong  not  so  much  to  .us  as  to  tbe 
passer-by,  and  whatever  cost  and  pnins  we  bestow  upon  tbem, 
tbougb  too  often  arising  out  of  ostentation,  bavo  at  least  the 
effect  of  benevolence. 

§  XXXV.  If,  then,  considering  these  things,  any  of  my  readers 
shotdd  determine,  according  to  tbeir  means,  to  set  themselves 
to  the  revival  of  a  healthy  school  of  architecture  in  England, 
and  wish  to  know  in  few  words  how  tliis  may  be  done,  tbe 
answer  is  clear  and  siniplo.  First,  let  us  cast  out  utterly 
whatever  is  connected  with  the  Greek,  lioman,  or  Renaissance 
orcbitectiu-o,  in  princii)lo  or  in  form.  We  have  seen  above, 
tlmt  tbe  whole  mass  of  tbe  arcbitecture,  founded  on  Greek 
and  Iloman  models,  whicb  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  build- 
(  ing  for  the  last  ^bree  centuries,  is  utterly  devoid  of  all  life, 
i  virtue,  honorableness,  or  power  of  doing  good.  It  is  base, 
unnatural,  imfruitful,  unenjoyable,  and  impious.  Pagan  in  its 
origin,  proud  and  unholy  in  its  revival,  paralyzed  in  its  old 
age,  yet  making  prey  in  its  dotage  of  all  the  good  and  living 
tilings  that  were  springing  around  it  in  tbeir  youth,  as  the 
dying  and  desperate  king,  who  bad  long  fenced  himself  so 
strongly  with  tbe  towers  of  it,  is  said  to  have  filled  his  failing 
veins  with  the  blood  of  children  ;  *  an  arcbitecture  invented, 

*  Louis  the  Eleventh.  *'  In  the  month  of  March,  1481,  Loais  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexj  at  Fit  Bhuni-dn-lae'moHy  near  Chinon.  He 
renininod  gpct^chlem  and  In^roft  of  renlum  three  daya ;  and  then  but 
very  imperfectly  roRtorod,  he  Inngiiinhod  in  a  mimirablo  state.  .  . 
To  cure  him,"  says  a  r(nH*»iiip<»rary  Iiislorian,  **  woiid«*rriil  and  tofrible 
uiedif^ineH  u-cro  nMiiptMiiidcd.  It  was  ro|>urU*d  among  tliv  ^HM»|>le  tliat 
Vol.  Ill.-ia 
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08  it  seems,  to  inoko  plagiarists  of  its  arcbitects,  slaves  of  its 
workmoUi  aud  Syboiitos  of  its  iuhabitouts ;  uu  architecture  iu 
which  intellect  is  idle,  inveutiou  iuipossible,  but  in  which  all 
luxury  is  gratified,  and  all  insolence  fortified  ; — the  first  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  to  cost  it  out,  and  shake  the  dust  of  it  from 
oui*  feet  for  ever.  Whatever  has  any  connexion  with  the  five 
orders,  or  with  any  one  of  the  orders, — whatever  is  Doric,  or 
Ionic,  or  Tuscan,  or  Corinthian,  or  Composite,  or  in  any  way 
Qrecized  or  Bomanized ;  whatever  betrays  the  smallest  re- 
spect for  Yitruvian  laws,  or  coufoiinity  with  Palladian  work, 
— that  we  are  to  endure  no  more.  To  cleanse  ourselves  of 
these  "cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags"  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  the  court  of  our  prison. 

§  xxxvL  Then,  to  tui*n  our  prison  into  a  palace  is  an  easy 

•  thing.  We  have  seen  above,  that  exactly  iu  the  degree  in 
which  Greek  and  Roman  ai*chitectui*o  is  lifeless,  unpixifitablo, 
and  unchristian,  in  tliat  same  degree  our  own  ancient  Gotliio 
is  animated,  serviceable  and  faithful  Wo  have  seen  that  it  is 
flexible  to  all  duty,  euduiing  to  all  time,  instructive  to  all 
heoi'ts,  honorable  and  holy  iu  all  offices.  It  is  ca2)able  alike 
)  9f  <^1  lowliness  and  all  dignity,  fit  alike  for  cottage  porch  or 
P       castle  gateway  ;  iu  domebtic  Bervi6e  familiar,  in  religious,  sub- 

'  lime  ;  simple,  and  playful,  so  that  childhood  may  read  it,  yet 
clothed  with  a  i>ower  that  can  awe  the  mightiest,  and  oxiilt 
the  loftiest  of  human  spirits  :  an  ai'chitecture  that  kiudles 
every  faculty  iu  its  workman,  and  addresses  every  emotion  in 
its  beholder ;  wliich,  with  every  stone  that  is  laid  on  its  sol- 
emn walls,  raises  some  human  heart  a  step  netu*er  heaven,  aud 
which  from  its  birth  has  been  incorporated  with  the  existence, 
and  in  all  its  form  is  syi iiboliail  of  tlie  faith,  of  Christianity. 
In  this  architecture  let  us  henceforward  build,  alike  the  church, 
the  palace,  and  the  cottage  ;  but  chiefiy  let  us  use  it  for  our 
civil  and  domestic  buildings.  These  once  ennobled,  our  ec- 
clesiastical work  will  be  exaUe<l  to^isther  with  thciu  :  but 
churches  are  not  the  proptu*  s<'chcs  for  o\i)oninentsin  untri(!<l 

hi^  pliyHloiaiiti  optui'jil  ihu  vitiiis  uT  liUU*  cliiMroii,  ami  niatlo  liiiu  diiiik 
tlioir  Itluixl,  to  «oiro»l  tliu  pounie:id  of  lii:i  uwa." — Jjuaiktf^s  UUtory  oj 
/'V-ii/k:^.      honduii,  IbOU. 
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nrcliitoctnro,  nor  for  exhibitions  of  unocoustomod  bcaniy.  It 
is  certain  tliat  we  must  often  foil  before  we  can  again  build  a 
natural  and  noble  Gothic  :  let  not  our  temples  be  the  scenes  ' 
of  our  failuiea  It  is  certain  that  wo  must  offend  many  deep- 
rooted  prejudices,  before  ancient  Christian  architecture  *  can 
be  again  received  by  all  of  us :  let  not  religion  be  the  first 
source  of  such  offence.  We  shall  meet  with  difficulties  in  ap^ 
plying  Qothic  architecture  to  churches,  which  would  in  no 
wise  affect  the  designs  of  civil  buildings,  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful forms  of  Qothic  chapels  are  not  those  which  are  best  fitted  . 
for  Protestant  worship.  As  it  was  noticed  in  the  second  yol- 
ume,  when  speaking  of  the  Cathedral  of  Torcello  it  seems  not 
unlikely,  that  as  we  study  efther  the  science  of  soimd,  or  the 
practice  of  the  early  Christians,  we  may  see  reason  to  place 
the  pulpit  generally  at  the  extremity  of  the  apse  or  chancel ; 
on  arrangement  entirely  destructive  of  the  beauty  of  a  Qothio 
church,  as  seen  in  existing  examples,  and  requiring  modifica* 
{ions  of  its  design  in  other  parts  with  which  we  should  bo 
unwise  at  present  to  embarrass  ourselves ;  besides,  that  the 
^effort  to  introduce  the  style  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poflofl,  excites  against  it  the  strong  prejudices  of  many  persons 
who  might  otherwise  be  easily  enlisted  among  its  most  ardent 
Odyocates.  I  am  quite  sure,  for  instance,  that  if  such  noble 
architecture  as  has  been  employed  for  the  interior  of  the 
church  just  built  in  Margaret  Street  f  had  been  seen  in  a 
civil  building,  it  would  have  decided  the  question  with  many 
men  at  once ;  whereas,  at  present,  it  will  be  looked  upon  with 
fear  and  suspicion,  as  the  expression  of  the  ecclesiastical  prin- 

*  Observe,  I  call  Qothio  * '  Christian  **  architi^ctiire,  not  *'  ecclesiastical.** 
There  is  a  wide  difference.  I  believe  it  is  the  onljr  arohiteotore  which 
Christian  men  shoald  build,  but  not  at  all  an  architecture  neceskarilj 
connected  with  the  services  of  their  church. 

f  Mr.  Hope's  Church,  in  Margaret  Street,  Portland  Place.  I  do  not 
altogether  like  the  arrangements  of  color  in  the  brickwork  ;  but  these 
will  hardlj  attract  the  eye,  whore  so  much  has  been  already  done  with 
preoiona  and  beautiful  mnrblo,  and  is  yot  to  l)e  done  in  frosoo.  Mnoh 
will  dopond,  however,  u)K)n  tho  coloring  of  this  lattor  portion.  I  wish 
that  either  ITolman  Hunt  or  MUlais  could  bo  prevailed  npon  to  do  at 
least  some  of  those  smaller  frosooet. 
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ciples  of  a  pai-ticuloi*  pai*iy.    But»  wboUicr  thus  regarded  or 
not)  this  churc.li  assuredly  decides  oue  question  conclusively, 
that  of  our  pi-esent  capability  of  Gothic  design.     It  is  the  firat 
piece  of  architecture  I  have  seen,  built  in  modem  days,  which 
is  free  from  all  signs  of  timidity  or  incapacity.     In  geneitil 
proportion  of  parts,  in  refinement  and  piquancy  of  mouldings, 
above  all,  in  force,  vitality,  and  grace  of  floral  ornament, 
worked  in  a  broad  and  masculine  manner,  it  challenges  feai*- 
less  comparison  with  the  noblest  work  of  any  tima     Having 
done  this,  we  may  do  anything ;  there  need  bo  no  limits  to 
our  ho^^  or  our  confidence  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  bo  possible 
for  us,  not  only  to  equal,  but  far  to'  suipass,  in  some  respects, 
any  Gothic  yet  seen  in  Northern 'couutrica     In  the  introduc- 
tion of  figuro-sculptui*e,  wo  must,  indeed,  for  the  present,  re- 
main utterly  inferior,  for  we  have  no  figures  to  study  from. 
No  architectural  sculpture  was  ever  good  for  anything  which 
did  not  represent  the  dress  and  persons  of  the  people  living 
at  the  time  ;  and  our  modem  dress  will  not  form  decorations 
for  spandrils  and  nichea     But  in  floral  sculpture  we  may  go 
far  beyond  what  has  yet  been  done,  as  well  as  in  refinement 
of  inlaid  work  and  general  execution.     For,  although  the 
glory  of  Gothic  ai'chitocture  is  to  receive  the  inideat  work,  it 
refuses  not  tlie  best ;  and,  when  onco  we  have  been  content 
to  admit  the  handling  of  the  simplest  workman,  we  shall  soon 
be  rewarded  by  finding  many  of  our  simple  workmen  become 
cunning  ones :  and,  with  the  help  of  modem  wealth  and  sci- 
ence, we  may  do  things  like  Giotto's  campanile,  instead  of  like 
our  own  rude  cathedrals  ;  but  better  than  Giotto's  campanilo, 
insomuch  as  we  may  adopt  the  pure  and  perfect  forms  of  ilio 
Northern  Gothic,  and  work  them  out  with  tlie  Italian  refine- 
ment.    It  is  hardly  possible  at  present  to  imagine  what  may 
be  the  splendor  of  buildings  designed  in  the  forma  of  English 
and  French  thirteenth  century  surface  Gothic,  and  wrought 
out  with  the  refinement  of  Italian  art  in  the  details,  and  with 
a  dehberate  resolution,  since  we  cannot  have  figure  sculpture, 
to  display  in  tliem  the  beauty  of  every  flower  and  herb  of  tho 
English  fields,  each  by  each  ;  doing  as  much  for  every  tree 
tliot  roots  itself  in  our  rocks,  and  every  blossom  that  diinks 
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our  mimmor  nuns,  as  our  ancestors  did  for  flio  oak,  the  ivy, 
and  ibe  rose.  Let  this  be  the  object  of  our  ambition,  and  lot 
us  begin  to  approach  it,  not  ambitiously,  but  in  all  hiunility, 
accepting  help  from  the  feeblest  hands ;  and  the  London  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  yet  bebome  as  Venice  without  Eer 
despotism,  and  as  Florence  without  her  dis]^>eaca 


APPENDIX. 


1.    ABOmTEOT    OF    THE    DUOAL    PALAOB. 

Popular  tradition  and  a  large  number  of  the  chroniclers 
ascribe  the  building  of  the  Ducal  Palace  to  that  Filippo  Cal- 
endario  who  suffered  death  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Faliero.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the 
time,  and  had  for  sevend  years  the  superintendence  of  the 
works  of  the  Palace  ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  documents  col- 
lected by  the  Abb6  Cadorin,  that  the  first  designer  of  the  Pal- 
ace, the  man  to  whom  we  owe  the  adaptation  of  the  Frari 
traceries  to  civil  architecture,  was  Pietro  Boseggio,  who  is 
spoken  of  expressly  as  "  formerly  the  Chief  Master  of  our  New 
Palace,"  *  in  the  decree  of  13G1,  quoted  by  Cadorin,  and  who, 
at  his  death,  left  Calendorio  his  executor.  Other  documents 
Collected  by  Zanotto,  in  his  work  on  "Yenezia  e  le  sue  La- 
gune,"*  show  that  Calendario  was  for  a  long  time  at  sea,  under 
Uie  commands  of  the  Signory,  returning  to  Venice  only  three 
or  four  years  before  his  death  ;  and  that  therefore  the  entire 
management  of  the  works  of  the  Palace,  in  the  most  important 
period,  must  have  been  entrusted  to  Boseggio. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Palace,  to  distinguish  one  architect's  work  from  another  in  the 
older  ports  ;  and  I  have  not  in  the  text  embarrasseil  the  reader 
by  any  attempt  at  close  definition  of  epochs  before  the  great 
junction  of  the  Piazzetta  Facade  with  the  older  poloce  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessory  that  I  should 
briefly  state  the  observations  I  was  oble  to  moke  on  the  rela- 
tive dotes  of  the  earlier  portions. 

*  "  OHm  moffuttri  pToihi  palaiii  nostri  novi.**— OrMtonn,  p.  127. 
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In  the  description  of  the  Fig-tree  angle,  given  in  the  eighth 
chnptor  of  Vol.  H,  I  said  that  it  soemed  to  mo  somewhat 
earlier  than  that  of  the  Vino,  and  tho  reader  might  be  sur- 
prised at  the  apparent  opposition  of  this  statement  to  my  sup- 
position that  the  Palace  was  built  gradually  round  from  the 
Ilio  Fa9ade  to  the  Piazzettu.  But  in  the  two  great  open  ar- 
cades there  is  no  succession  of  work  traceable  ;  from  the  Vine 
angle  to  the  junction  with  the  fifteenth  century  work,  above 
and  below,  aU  seems  neoi'ly  of  the  some  date,  the  only  ques- 
tion being  of  the  accidental  precedence  of  workmanship  of 
one  capitid  or  another ;  and  I  think,  from  its  style,  that  the 
Fig-ti*ee  angle  must  have  been  fii-st  completed.  But  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  Palace  there  ore  enormous  differences  of 
style.  On  the  Rio  Fa9ade,  in  the  upper  story,  are  several 
series  of  massive  windows  of  the  thiixl  order,  corresponding 
exactly  in  mouldings  and  manner  of  workmanship  to  those  of 
the  chaptei'-house  of  the  Frari,  and  consequently  carrying  us 
bock  to  a  very  early  date  in  the  fourteenUi  century  :  several 
of  the  capitals  of  these  windows,  and  two  richly  sculptured 
string-courses  in  the  wall  below,  ore  of  Byzantine  workman- 
ship, and  in  all  probability  fi*agments  of  the  Ziani  Palace.  The 
traccried  windows  on  the  Rio  Fa9ade,  and  the  two  eastern 
windows  on  the  Sea  Fayade,  are  all  of  tho  finest  early  four- 
teenth century  work,  masculine  and  noble  in  their  capitals 
and  bases  to  the  highest  degree,  and  evidently  contemporary 
with  the  very  earhest  portions  of  tlie  lower  arcadea  But  the 
moment  we  come  to  the  windows  of  the  Great  Council  Cham- 
ber the  style  is  debased.  Tlie  mouldings  are  the  same,  but 
they  are  coarsely  worked,  and  the  heads  set  amidst  tlie  leaf- 
age of  the  capitals  quite  valueless  and  vile. 

I  have  not  tho  least  doubt  that  these  window- jambs  and 
traceries  were  restored  after  the  great  fire  ;  *  and  various  other 
restorations  have  taken  place  since,  beginning  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  traceries  from  all  the  windows  except  the  north- 

*  A  print,  dated  1585,  barbarously  inaccurate,  as  all  prints  were  at 
that  time,  but  still  in  pouiu  re8|>ects  to  be  depended  u{)on,  represents  all 
the  windows  on  the  Fat^tade  full  of  traceries  ;  and  the  circles  above,  bo* 
twoeu  theiM,  occupied  by  quortrofoilB. 
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em  one  of  the  Snla  del  Scrntiuio,  behind  the  Porta  delln 
Carta,  where  they  are  still  left  I  made  out  four  periods  of 
restoration  among  these  windows,  each  baser  tlian  Uie  preced- 
ing. It  is  not  worth  troubling  the  reader  about  them,  but 
the  traveller  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  may  compare 
two  of  them  in  the  same  window ;  the  one  nearer  the  sea  of 
the  two  belonging  to  the  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  Palace 
on  the  Piazzetta  Fa9ade,  between  the  Sala  del  Qran  Ck>n8iglio 
and  that  of  the  Scrutinio.  The  seaward  jamb  of  that  window 
is  of  the  first,  and  the  opposite  jamb  of  the  second,  period 
of  these  restorations.  These  are  all  the  points  of  separation 
in  date  wluQh  I  could  discover  by  internal  evidence.  But 
much  more  might  be  made  out  by  any  Venetian  antiquary 
whoi^e  time  permitted  him  thoroughly  to  examine  any  exist- 
ing documents  which  allude  to  or  describe  the  parts  of  the 
Palace  spoken  of  in  the  important  decrees  of  1340,  1342,  and 
1344 ;  for  the  first  of  these  decrees  speaks  of  certain  "  col- 
umns looking  towards  the  Canal "  *  or  sea,  as  then  existing, 
and  I  presiune  these  columns  to  have  been  part  of  the  Ziani 
Palace,  corresponding  to  the  part  of  that  palace  on  the  Piaz- 
zetta where  were  the  "  red  columns  "  between  which  Calen- 
datio  was  executed  ;  and  a  great  deal  more  might  be  deter- 
mined by  any  one  who  would  thoroughly  unravel  the  obscure 
language  of  those  decreea 

Meantime,  in  order  to  complete  the  evidence  respecting  the 
main  dates  stated  in  the  text,  I  have  collected  here  such  no- 
tices of  the  building  of  the  Ducal  Palace  as  appeared  to  me 
of  most  importance  in  the  various  chronicles  I  examined.  I 
could  not  give  them  all  in  the  text,  as  they  repeat  each  other, 
and  would  have  been  tedious ;  but  they  will  be  interesting  to 
the  antiquary,  and  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  in  aU  of  them 
how  the  Palazzo  Vccchio  is  invariably  distinguished,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  implication/  from  the  Palazzo  Nuovo.  I  shall  first 
translate  the  piece  of  the  Zancarol  Chronicle  given  by  Cadorin, 
which  has  chiefly  misled  tho  Venetian  antiquaries.  I  wish  I 
could  put  the  rich  old  Italian  into  old  English,  but  must  bo 

*  "  LaU  tan  to,  qnantum  est  ambnlura  existeim  super  columiiis  versus 
eanalo  rospiolontibus." 
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content  to  lose  its  raciness,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  readez 
should  be  fully  acquainted  with  its  facta 

"It  was  decreed  that  noue'should  dare  to  propose  to  the 
Signory  of  Venice  to  ruin  the  old  palace  and  rebuild  it  new 
and  more  richly,  and  there  was  a  penalty  of  one  thousand 
ducats  against  any  one  who  should  break  it  Then  the  Doge, 
wishing  to  set  forward  tlie  public  good,  said  to  Uie  Signory, 
.  .  .  tliat  they  ought  to  rebuild  Uio  fayados  of  the  eld  pal- 
ace, and  tliat  it  ought  to  bo  restored,  to  do  honor  to  the 
nation :  and  so  soon  as  he  had  done  speaking,  the  Avogadori 
demanded  the  penalty  from  the  Doge,  for  having  disobeyed 
tlie  law  ;  and  the  Doge  with  ready  mind  paid  it^  remaining  in 
his  opinion  that  the  said  fabric  ought  to  be  built  And  so,  in 
the  year  1422,  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  it  was  passed  in 
the  Council  of  the  Pregadi  that  the  said  new  palace  should  be 
begun,  and  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  Signori  del  Sal ; 
and  so,  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1424,  it  was  begun  to  throw 
down  the  old  palace,  and  to  build  it  anew." — Cadorin,  p.  129. 

The  day  of  the  month,  and  the  council  in  which  the  decree 
was  passed,  are  erroneously  given  by  this  Chronida  Cadorin 
has  pnnted  the  words  of  the  decree  itself,  which  passed  in  the 
Great  Council  on  the  27th  September  :  and  these  words  are, 
fortunately,  much  to  our  present  purpose.  For  as  more  tlian 
one  fagade  is  8^>okcu  of  in  the  above  extract,  the  Marchcse  Sel- 
vatico  was  induced  to  believe  that  both  the  front  to  the  sea 
and  that  to  the  Piazzetta  had  been  destroyed';  whereas,  the 
"  fayades  "  spoken  of  are  evidently  those  of  the  Ziani  Palace. 
For  the  words  of  tlie  decree  (which  are  much  more  trustworthy 
than  those  of  the  Clu*oniclo,  even  if  there  were  any  inconsistency 
between  them)  run  thus :  ''  Palatium  nostrum  fabricetur  et  fuit 
in  forma  decora  et  conveuieuti,  quod  respondeat  sulcTunissimo 
principio  palalii  noatri  novi/*  Thus  the  new  council  chamber 
and  fayade  to  the  sea  are  called  the  most  "venerable  beginning 
of  our  New  Palace  ; "  and  the  rest  was  ordered  to  be  designed 
in  accordance  with  these,  as  was  actually  the  case  as  far  as  the 
Porta  della  Cai-to.  But  the  lleuaissance  architects  who  tlience- 
fonvai'd  proceeded  with  the  fabric,  broke  through  the  design, 
and  built  everything  else  according  to  their  own  humoi*s. 
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The  question  may  be  considered  as  set  at  rest  by  these 
words  of  the  decree,  even  without  any  internal  or  any  farther 
documentary  evidence.  But  rather  for  the  soke  of  impressing 
the  facts  thoroughly  on  the  reader's  mind,  than  of  any  addi- 
tional proof,  I  shall  quote  a  few  more  of  the  best  accredited 
Ohroniclea 

The  passage  given  by  Bettio,  from  the  Sivos  Chronicle,  is  a 
Tory  important  parallel  with  that  from  the  Zoncarol  above : 

"  Essendo  molto  vocchio,  e  quasi  rovinoso  el  Palazzo  sopra 
la  piazza,  f o  deliberato  di  far  quella  pai*te  tutta  da  novo,  et  con- 
tinuarla  com'  k  quella  della  Sala  grande,  et  cosi  11  Lunedi  27 
Morzo  1424  fu  dato  principio  a  ruinare  detto  Pahizzo  vecchio 
dalla  parte,  ch'  6  verso  panateria  cio6  della  Giustizio,  ch'  6 
nelli  occhi  di  sopra  le  colonne  fino  alia  Ohiesa  et  fo  fatto  auco 
la  porta  grande,  com'  6  al  preseAte,  con  la  sala  che  si  addi- 
manda  la  Librorio."  * 

We  have  here  all  the  facts  told  us  in  so  many  words  :  the 
"old  palace"  is  definitely  stated  to  have  been  "on  the  piazza," 
and  it  is  to  be  rebuilt  "like  the  port  of  the  great  saloon." 
The  very  point  from  which  the  newer  buildings  commenced 
is  told  us  ;  but  hero  Uio  clu'onicler  has  carried  his  attempt  at 
accuracy  too  far.  Tlie  point  of  junction  is,  as  stated  above, 
at  the  third  pillar  beyond  the  medallion  of  Venice ;  and  I  am 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  could  have  been  the  dis- 
position of  these  three  pillars  where  they  joined  the  Ziani 
Palace,  and  how  they  were  connected  with  the  arcade  of  the 
inner  cortile.  But  with  tliese  difficulties,  as  they  do  not  bear 
on  the  immediate  question,  it  is  of  no  use  to  trouble  the 
reader. 

The  next  passage  I  shall  give  is  from  a  Ohronicle  in  the 
Mardan  Library,  bearing  title,  "  Supposta  di  Zancaruol ; "  but 
in  which  I  could  not  find  the  passage  given  by  Cadoiin  from, 
I  beUeve,  a  manuscript  of  this  Chronicle  at  Vienna.  There 
occurs  instead  of  it  the  following  thus  headed  : — 

"  Come  la  j)arie  iiotvi  del  Palazzo  fno  hedificata  nomincnle* 

"  El  Palazzo  novo  do  Vcnosia  quella  parf«  die  xo  verso  la 
Chicsia  do  S.  Marcho  fiio  prexo  chel  se  fesse  del  1422  e  fosse 

♦  neUlu,  p.  28. 
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pagado  la  q)exa  per  li  officiali  del  sol.  E  f uo  fatto  per  sovra- 
stuiito  G.  Nioolo  Uai'beri(,ro  cum  proviaiou  do  ducaii  X  doro  ol 
mexo  e  fuo  fubricudo  e  futio  uoboliiiHimo.  Como  fin  anobo  di 
el  8ta  e  fuo  grando  honor  a  la  Signoria  de  Yeneaia  e  a  la  sua 
Citta." 

This  entry,  \vliich  itself  bears  no  date,  but  comes  between 
others  dated  22d  July  and  27th  December,  is  interesting,  be- 
cause it  shows  the  first  transition  of  the  idea  of  newness,  from 
the  Qi-ond  Oouncil  Ohomber  to  the  part  built  under  Foscari 
For  when  Mocenigo's  wishes  hod  been  fulfilled,  and  the  old 
palace  of  Ziani  had  boon  destroyed,  and  another  built  in  its 
stead,  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  which  was  "  the  new  palace  " 
compared  with  Ziani's,  became  "  the  old  palace  "  compared 
with  Foscaii's ;  and  thus  we  have,  in  the  body  of  the  above 
extract^  the  whole  builduig 'called  ''the  new  palace  of  Venice ;" 
but  in  the  heading  of  it,  wo  have  ''  the  new  jmrt  of  the  palace" 
applied  to  the  poit  built  by  Foscaii,  in  contitulistinction  to 
tlie  Council  Chamber. 

The  next  enti-y  I  give  is  imiX)rtant,  because  the  writing  of 
the  MS.  in  which  it  occurs,  No.  53  in  the  Correr  Museum, 
shows  it  to  be  probably  not  later  than  tlie  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  : 

"  El  palazo  nuovo  de  Venixia  zoe  quella  parte  che  so  sora  la 
piazza  vei'so  la  giesia  di  Miss.  Sau  Mtu'cho  del  1^22  fo  prlDci- 
piado,  el  qual  fo  fato  e  fiiiito  molto  belo,  chome  al  presente  so 
vede  nobilissimo,  et  a  la  fubricha  de  quello  fo  deputado  Miss. 
Nicolo  Boi'berigo,  soprostiinte  con  dueati  dieci  doro  al  mexa" 

We  have  hero  the  part  built  by  Foscari  distinctly  called  tlie 
I'ulozzo  Nuovo,  as  opposed  to  the  Great  Council  Chamber, 
wliich  had  now  completely  taken  the  position  of  the  Palazzo 
Veccbio,  and  is  actually  so  called  by  Sansovino.  In  the  copy 
of  the  Clironiclo  of  Puolo  Morosiiii,  and  in  the  MSS.  num- 
bered respectively  67,  59,  7^,  and  76  in  the  Correr  Museum, 
the  passage  above  given  from  No.  53  is  vai-iously  repeated 
with  slight  modifications  and  curtailments ;  tlie  entry  in  the 
Moix>sini  Chronicle  being  headed  *'  Come  fu  i)rineipiato  il  pal- 
azo (the  ^inirdii  sopr.i  hi  pi.izji  gninde  di  S.  Marco,"  :ind  pro- 
ceeiling   in   the  wonlb,   ''El  i'aiuzo  Nuuvu  di   Vciu'tia,   cioe 
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quella  pnrte  cho  o  sopm  la  pinza,"  Ac,  Hie  wriiors  being  cau- 
tious, in  all  these  instances,  to  limit  Iheir  skUcineiU  to  the  part 
facing  the  Piazza,  that  no  reader  might  suppose  the  Council 
Chamber  to  have  been  built  or  begun  at  the  same  time; 
though,  as  long  as  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  vie  find 
the  Coimcil  Chamber  still  included  in  the  expression  "Palazzo 
Nuovo."  Thus,  in  the  MS.  No.  75  in  the  Correr  Museum, 
^vhich  is  about  that  date,  wo  have  "Del  1422,  a  di  20  Sottom- 
bre  fu  proso  ncl  consegio  grando  de  dovor  conxpir  el  Palazo 
KoYO,  e  dovescu  fare  la  spessa  li  officialli  del  Sal  (Gl.  M.  2. 
B.).**  And,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  **  Palazzo  Vecchio" 
always  means  the  Ziani  Palace.  Thus,  in  the  next  page  of 
this  same  MS.  we  have  ''a  di  27  Marzo  (1424  by  context)  fo 
principia  a  butar  zosso,  el  Palazzo  Vecchio  per  refarlo  da  novo, 
e  poi  se  he  "  (and  so  it  is  done) ;  and  in  the  MS.  No.  81,  ''Del 
1424,  fo  gittado  zoso  el  Palazzo  Vecchio  per  refarlo  de  nuovo, 
a  di  27  Marzo."  But  in  the  time  of  Sansovino  the  Ziani  Palace 
was  quite  forgotten  ;  the  Council  Chamber  was  then  the  old 
palace,  and  Foscari's  part  was  the  new.  His  account  of  the 
"  Palazzo  Publico  "  will  now  be  perfectly  intelligible  ;  but,  as 
the  work  itself  is  easily  accessible,  I  shall  not  burden  the 
i*oader  with  any  fartlier  extracts,  only  noticing  that  the 
chequering  of  the  fa9ade  witli  rod  and  white  marbles,  wliich 
he  ascribes  to  Foscari,  may  or  may  not  bo  of  so  late  a  date, 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  the  work  which  can  be 
produced  as  evidence. 

2.   THEOLOOT  OF  SPENSEB. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  first  books  of  the  "FaCrie 
Queen,"  may  be  interesting  to  readers  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  noble  poem  too  hastily  to  connect  its 
parts  completely  together  ;  and  may  perhaps  induce  them  to 
more  careful  study  of  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

The  Redcroflse  Knight  is  Holiness, — the  "Pietas**of  St 
Mark's,  the  "  Devotio  "  of  Orcngna, — meaning,  I  think,  in  gen- 
eml,  Rovcrcnce  and  Qodly  Yonr. 

This  Virtue,  in  tlio  •[)oning  of  the  book,  has  Truth  (or  Una) 
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at  its  siilo,  but  preHonUy  enters  the  Wandering  Wood,  and 
oiicuuuioi-u  ilio  Boq)ent  Eii*or ;  that  is  to  suy,  EiTor  in  her 
iinivoruol  form,  tlio  lirst  enemy  of  lloverouco  and  Holiness ; 
and  more  esjiecially  Error  as  founded  on  learning  ;  for  when 
Holiness  strangles  her, 

*'  Her  vomMfvU  ofbookei  and  papen  imm, 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes  did  laoke.*' 

Having  vanquished  this  first  open  and  palpable  form  of 
Error,  as  Beverence  and  Religion  must  always  vanquish  it^ 
tlie  Knight  encountera  Hypocrisy,  or  Archimagus :  Holiness 
cannot  detect  Hypociisy,  but  believes  him,  and  goes  home 
with  him  ;  whereupon  Hypocrisy  succeeds  in  separating  Holi- 
ness from  Ti*uth ;  and  the  Knight  (Holiness)  and  Lady  (Truth) 
go  forth  se]>ai*ately  from  the  house  of  Arcliimagua 

Now  observe  :  the  moment  Qodly  Fear,  or  Holiness,  is  sep- 
arated  from  Trutli,  he  meets  Infidelity,  or  the  Knight  Sans 
Foy  ;  InfideUty  having  Falsehood,  or  Duessa,  riding  behind 
him.  The  instant  the  Redcrosse  Knight  is  aware  of  the  at- 
tack of  Infidelity,  he 

*'  Qan  fairly  couch  hia  siHioro,  and  towards  ridu." 

He  vanquishes  and  slays  Infidelity  ;  but  is  deceived  by  his 
companion,  Falsehood,  and  takes  her  for  his  lady :  thus  show- 
ing the  condition  of  Religion,  when,  after  being  attacked  by 
Doubt,  and  remaining  victorious,  it  is  nevertheleBS  seduced, 
by  any  form  of  Falsehood,  to  pay  reverence  where  it  ought 
not.  Tliis,  then,  is  the  first  fortune  of  Godly  Fear  separated 
from  Truth.  The  poet  tlien  returns  to  Truth,  separated  from 
Godly  Fear.  She  is  immediately  attended  by  a  lion,  or  Vio- 
lence, which  makes  her  dreaded  wherever  she  comes ;  and 
when  she  entera  the  moi't  of  Superatitiou,  this  lion  teai*s 
Kirkrapine  in  pieces :  showing  how  Trutli,  sepamted  from 
Godliness,  does  indeed  put  an  end  to  the  abuHcs  of  Supei-sii- 
tion,  but  docs  so  violently  and  desperately.  She  then  meets 
again  with  Hy[M)cnsy,  whom  slie  misUikuB  for  her  own  lord, 
or  Goilly  Fuiu*,  aiul  tiuvels  a  little  way  under  his  guarditui- 
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ship  (Hypocrisy  thus  not  unfrequently  appearing  to  defend 
the  T^th),  until  they  are  both  met  by  Lawlessness,  or  the 
Knight  Sans  Loy,  whom  Hypocrisy  cannot  resist.  Lawless* 
ness  overthrows  Hypocrisy,  and  seizes  upon  Truth,  first  slay- 
ing her  lion  attendant :  showing  that  the  first  aim  of  license 
is  to  destroy  the  force  and  authority  of  Truth.  Sans  Loy 
then  takes  Truth  captive,  ond  bears  her  away.  Now  this 
Lawlessness  is  the  ''unrighteousness,"  or  "adilda,"  of  St 
Paul ;  and  his  bearing  Truth  away  captive,  is  a  type  of  those 
''who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness," — that  is  to  say,  gen- 
erally, of  men  who,  knowing  what  is  true,  make  the  truth  give 
way  to  their  own  purposes,  or  use  it  only  to  forward  them,  as 
is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the  present 
day.  Una  is  then  delivered  from  Sans  Loy  by  the  satyrs,  to 
show  that  Nature,  in  the  end,  must  work  out  the  deliverance 
of  the  truth,  although,  where  it  has  been  captive  to  Lawless- 
ness, that  deliverance  can  only  be  obtained  through  Savage- 
ness,  and  a  return  to  barbarism.  Una  is  then  taken  from  among 
the  satyrs  by  Satyrane,  the  son  of  a  saiyr  and  a  "  lady  myld, 
fair  Thyamis,"  (typifying  the  early  steps  of  renewed  civiliza- 
tion, and  its  rough  and  hardy  character  "nousled  up  in  life 
and  manners  wilde,")  who,  meeting  again  with  Sans  Loy,  en- 
ters instantly  into  rough  and  prolonged  combat  with  him : 
showing  how  the  early  organization  of  a  hardy  nation  must 
be  wrought  out  through  much  discouragement  from  Lawloss- 
nes&  This  contest  the  poet  leaving  for  the  time  undecided, 
returns  to  trace  the  adventures  of  the  Bedorosse  Knight^  or 
Godly  Fear,  who,  having  vanquished  Infidelity,  presently  is 
led  by  Falsehood  to  the  hoiise  of  Pride  :  thus  showing  how 
religion,  separated  horn  truth,  is  first  tempted  by  doubts  of 
God,  and  then  by  the  pride  of  life.  The  description  of  this 
house  of  Pride  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  noble  pieces 
in  the  poem ;  and  here  we  begin  to  get  at  ihe  proposed 
system  of  Virtues  and  Vicea  For  Piide,  as  queen,  has  six 
other  vices  yoked  in  her  diariot ;  namely,  first.  Idleness,  then 
Gluttony,  Lust»  Avarice,  Envy,  and  Anger,  all  driven  on  by 
"  Sathan,  with  a  smarting  whip  in  hand."  From  these  lower 
vices  and  their  oompany,  Godly  Fear,  though  lodging  in  the 
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house  of  Pride,  holds  aloof ;  but  he  is  ohaUonged,  and  has  a 
hoi'd  battle  to  fight  with  Sons  Joy,  tlie  brother  of  Sans  Foy : 
showing,  that  though  he  has  conquered  InfideUty,  and  does 
not  give  himself  up  to  the  allurements  of  Pride,  he  is  yet  ex- 
posed, so  long  as  he  dwells  in  her  house,  to  distress  of  mind 
and  loss  of  his  accustomed  rejoicing  before  God.  He,  how- 
ever, having  partly  conquered  Despondency,  or  Sons  Joy, 
Falsehood  goes  down  to  Hades  in  oi*der  to  obtain  drugs  to 
maintain  the  power  or  life  of  Despondency ;  but^  meantime, 
the  Knight  leaves  the  house  of  Pride :  Falsehood  pursues  and 
overtakes  him,  and  finds  him  by  a  fountain  side,  of  which  the 
waters  are 

<*  Doll  mnd  slow, 
And  all  thai  drinke  thereof  do  faint  and  feeble  grow.'* 

Of  which  the  meaning  is,  that  Godly  Fear,  after  passing 
through  the  house  of  Pride,  is  exposed  to  drowsiness  and 
feebleness  of  watch ;  as,  after  Peter's  boost,  came  Peter's 
sleeping,  from  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  then,  lost  of  all, 
Peter's  fall  And  so  it  follows :  for  the  Bedcrosse  Knight^ 
being  overcome  with  faintness  by  drinking  of  the  fountain,  is 
thereupon  attacked  by  the  giant  Orgoglio,  overcome  and 
thrown  by  liim  into  a  dungeon.  This  OrgogUo  is  Orgueil,  or 
Carnal  Piide  ;  not  the  pride  of  life,  spiritual  and  subtle,  but 
the  common  and  vulgar  pride  in  the  power  of  this  world : 
and  his  throwing  the  Bedcrosse  Knight  into  a  dungeon,  is  a 
type  of  tlfB  captivity  of  true  reHgion  under  the  temporal 
power  of  corrupt  churches,  more  especially  of  the  Church  of 
Home  ;  and  of  its  gradually  wasting  away  in  unknown  places, 
wliile  carnal  pride  has  the  preeminence  over  all  thiuga  That 
Spenser  means,  especially,  the  pride  of  the  Papacy,  is  shown 
by  the  IGth  stanza  of  the  book ;  for  tliere  the  giant  Orgoglio 
is  said  to  have  taken  Duessa,  or  Falsehood,  for  his  "  deare,"  and 
to  have  set  u2X)n  her  head  a  triple  crown,  and  endowed  her  with 
royal  majesty,  and  made  her  to  ride  upon  a  seven-headed  beast. 
In  the  meantime,  the  dwarf,  the  attendant  of  the  Redcrosse 
Knight,  takes  his  arms,  and  finding  Una  tells  her  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  her  lord.  Una,  in  tlio  midst  of  her  mourning,  meets 
Piince  Arthur,  in  whom,  as  Speubor  himself  tells  us,  is  set 
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forth  gonorally  Magnidcenco ;  but  vho,  as  is  shown  by  the 
choice  of  the  hero's  name,  is  more  espociallj  the  magnificence, 
or  litorollj,  ''  great  doing  "  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  This 
power  of  England,  going  forth  with  Truth,  attacks  OrgogUo, 
or  the  Pride  of  Papacy,  slays  him  ;  strips  Duessa,  or  Falsehood, 
naked;  and  liberates  the  Bedcrosse  Enighi  The  magnificent  . 
and  well-known  description  of  Despair  follows,  by  whom  the 
Bedcrosse  Enight  is  hard  bested,  on  account  of  his  past  or- 
roiti  and  captivity,  and  is  only  saved  by  Trutli,  who,  perceiv- 
ing him  to  be  still  feeble,  brings  him  to  the  house  of  CkeUa, 
called,  in  the  argument  of  the  canto,  Holiness,  but  properly. 
Heavenly  Grace,  the  mother  of  tlie  Virtues  Her  "three 
daughters,  well  upbrought^"  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
Her  porter  is  Humility ;  because  Humility  opens  the  door  of 
Heavenly  Grace.  Zeal  and  Beverence  are  her  chamberlains, 
introducing  the  new  comers  to  her  presence  ;  her  groom,  or 
servant,  is  Obedience ;  and  her  physician.  Patience.  Under 
ihe  commands  of  Charity,  the  matron  Mercy  rules  over  her 
hospital,  under  whose  care  the  Enight  is  healed  of  his  sick- 
ness ;  and  it  is  to  be  especially  noticed  how  much  importance 
Spenser,  though  never  ceasing  to  chastise  all  hypocrisies  and 
mere  observances  of  f oi-ni,  attaches  to  true  and  faithful  penance 
in  effecting  this  cui*e.  Having  his  strength  restored  to  him, 
the  Enight  is  trusted  to  the  guidance  of  Mercy,  who,  leading 
him  forth  by  a  nan*ow  and  thorny  way,  first  instructs  him  in 
the  seven  works  of  Mercy,  and  then  leads  him  to  the  hill  of 
Heavenly  Contemplation ;  whence,  having  a  sight  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  as  Christian  of  Uie  Delectable  Mountains,  he  goes 
forth  to  the  final  victor}!^  over  Satan,  the  old  serpent^  with  • 
which  the  book  closes. 

3.    AUSTRIAN   GOVERNMENT  IN  rFALY. 

I  cannot  close  these  volumes  without  expressing  my  aston- 
ishment and  regret  at  the  facility  with  which  the  English 
allow  thmisrlvofl  to  bo  niislod  by  any  roprescntfltions,  how- 
ever openly  groundless  or  ridiculous,  proceeding  from  the 
Italian  Liberal  party,  rcRpccting  the  present  administration  of 
the  Austrian  Government.  I  do  not  choose  here  to  enter  into 
Vol.  III.— 14 
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any  political  discussiou,  or  express  ouy  political  opinion ;  but 
it  is  due  to  justice  to  state  the  simple  facts  which  come  under 
my  notice  during  my  residence  in  Italy.  I  was  living  at  Ven- 
ice through  two  entire  winters,  and  in  the  habit  of  familiar 
association  both  with  Italians  and  Austrians,  my  own  antiquar- 
ian vocations  i*endering  such  asdbciation  possible  without  ex- 
citing the  distrust  of  either  party.  During  this  whole  period, 
I  never  once  was  able  to  ascertaiu,  fiom  any  Uberal  Itahan, 
Uiat  he  hoil  a  single  definite  gix)uud  of  complaint  against  the 
Qovcmment  There  wiis  mucli  geuend  grumbling  and  vague 
discontent ;  but  I  never  was  able  to  biing  one  of  them  to  the 
pohit^  or  to  discover  what  it  was  that  they  wanted,  or  in  what 
way  they  felt  themselves  injured  ;  nor  did  I  ever  myself  wit- 
ness an  instance  of  oppression  on  the  pai*t  of  the  Government^ 
though  several  of  much  kindness  and  consideration.  The 
indignation  of  tlioso  of  my  own  counti*ymeu  and  countiy- 
women  whom  I  hapi)ened  to  see  during  their  sojourn  in  Ven- 
ice was  always  vivid,  but  by  no  means  large  in  its  grounds 
English  ladies  on  their  first  arrival  invariably  began  the  con- 
versation with  the  same  remaik :  "  What  a  dreadful  thing  it 
was  to  be  ground  under  the  ii*on  heel  of  de8i)oti8m  I  "  Upon 
closer  inquiries  it  always  appeared  that  being  "  gi*ound  under 
the  heel  of  despotism  "  wtis  a  poetical  expression  for  being 
asked  for  one's  passport  at  San  Jiiliano,  and  retjuired  to  fetch 
it  fix)m  San  Lorenzo,  full  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant  In 
like  manner,  travellers,  after  two  or  three  days'  residence  in 
the  city,  used  to  return  with  pitiful  Lamentations  over  **  the 
misery  of  the  Itahan  people."  Upon  inquiring  what  instances 
they  had  met  with  of  this  misery,  it^iu variably  turned  out  that 
their  gondoliers,  after  being  paid  tlu*ee  times  their  proper 
fare,  had  asked  for  something  to  diiuk,  and  had  attributed 
the  fact  of  their  being  thirsty  to  the  Austrian  Governnient. 
The  misery  of  the  Italians  consists  in  having  three  feuta  days 
a  week,  and  doing  in  their  days  of  exertion  about  one  fomth 
as  much  work  as  an  lilnglish  Ld)orer. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  true  distress  occasioned  by  the  meas- 
ures which  the  Government  is  sometimes  comi>elled  to  take  in 
order  to  repress  sedition  ;  but  the  blame  of  this  hes  with 
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thoso  whoso  occupntion  is  the  cxciiomont  of  sodition.  So 
also  there  is  much  grievoiis  harm  done  to  works  of  art  by  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  so  large  an  ai*my  ;  but  for  the 
mode  i|i  which  that  army  is  quartered,  the  Italian  municipal- 
ities are  answerable,  not  the  Austrians.  Whenever  I  was 
shocked  by  finding,  as  above-mentioned  at  Milan,  a  cloister, 
or  a  palace,  occupied  by  soldiery,  I  always  discovered,  on  in- 
vestigation, that  the  place  had  been  given  by  the  municipal- 
ity ;  and  that,  beyond  requiring  tliat  lodging  for  a  cei*tain 
number  of  men  should  be  found  in  such  and  such  a  quarter 
of  the  town,  tlie  Austrians  had  nothing  to  do  vdth  the  matter. 
This  does  not,  however,  make  the  mischief  less:  and  it  is 
strange,  if  we  think  of  it,  to  see  Italy,  with  all  her  precious 
works  of  art,  made  a  continual  battte-field ;  as  if  no  other 
place  for  settling  their  disputes  could,  be  found  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  than  where  every  random  shot  may  destt*oy 
what  a  king's  ransom  cannot  restore.*  It  is  exactly  as  if  tlie 
tumults  in  Paris  could  be  settled  no  otherwise  than  by  fight- 
ing them  out  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

4.    PATB   OP   THE   PAI^OKR   OF  TIIK   BY7ANTTK1?   RRNATRRANOR. 

In  the  sixtli  article  of  tlio  Appendix  to  the  first  volume,  the 
question  of  the  date  of  Uie  Casa  Daiio  and  Casa  Trevisan  was 
deferred  until  I  could  obtain  from  my  friend  Mr.  Bawdon 
Brown,  to  whom  the  former  palace  once  belonged,  some  more 
distinct  data  respecting  this  subject  than  I  possessed  myself. 

Speaking  first  of  the  Casa  Dario,  ho  says  :  "Foutana  dates 
it  from  about  the  year  1450,  and  considers  it  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  the  architecture  founded  by  Pietro  Lombardo,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  sons,  TuUio  and  Antonia  In  a  Sanuto  autograph 
miscellany,  purchased  by  me  long  ago,  and  which  I  gave  to  St, 
Mark's  Library,  are  two  letters  from  Giovanni  Dario,  dated 

*  In  the  bombftrdment  of  Venice  In  1848,  hardlj  a  single  palace  es- 
caped withont  three  or  fonr  balls  Uirough  its  roof:  throe  came  into  the 
Souola  di  San  Rocco,  tearing  tlicir  way  through  tlie  pictures  of  Tintoret, 
of  which  the  ragged  fragments  were  still  iianging  from  the  ceiling  in 
1851 ;  and  the  shells  had  ruachiHl  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  St. 
Mark's  Church  itself,  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation. 
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10th  011(1  Hill  July,  ld85,  in  tlio  noighborhood  of  Adrianoplo ; 
whoro  Uio  TurkiBli  xuimp  found  iUiolf,  and  Bujozot  IL  recoivod 
presents  from  the  Soldan  of  Egypt^  fi-om  the  Schah  of  the 
Indies  (query  Grand  Mogul),  and  from  the  King  of  Hungary  : 
of  these  matters,  Dario's  letters  give  many  curious  details. 
Then,  in  the  printed  Malipiero  Annals,  page  136  (which  err,  I 
think,  by  a  year),  the  Secretary  Dario's  negotiations  at  the 
Porte  ai*e  alluded  to  ;  and  in  date  of  1484  ho  is  stated  to  have 
returned  to  Venice,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Venetian  bailifiF 
at  Constantinople :  the  annalist  adds,  that  '  Qiovanni  Dario 
was  a  native  of  Candia,  and  that  the  Bepublio  was  so  well  sat- 
isfied with  him  for  having  concluded  peace  with  Bajazet,  that 
he  received,  as  a  gift*  from  his  country,  an  estate  at  Noventa, 
in  the  Paduan  territory,  worth  1600  ducats,  and  GOO  ducats  in 
cash  for  tlie  dower  of  ope  of  his  daughtera.'  These  largesses 
probably  enabled  liim  to  build  liis  house  about  the  year  1486, 
and  are  doubtless  hinted  at  in  Uio  inscription,  which  I  restored 
A.D.  1837 ;  ii  had  no  date,  and  ran  thus,  urbis  .  gknio  .  joannes  . 
DABTVS.  In  the  Venetian  history  of  Paolo  Moix)8ini,  page  594, 
it  is  also  mentioned,  that  Qiovanni  Dario,  was,  moreover,  tlio 
Secretaiy  who  concluded  the  peace  between  Mahomet,  the 
conqueror  of  Ck^ustantinople,  and  Venice,  a.d.  1478  ;  but,  un- 
less he  build  his  house  by  proxy,  that  date  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  and  in  my  mind,  the  fact  of  the  present,  and  the  in- 
scription, warrant  one's  dating  it  1486,  and  not  1450. 

"  The  Trevisan-Cappello  House,  in  Canonica,  was  once  the 
property  (a.d.  1578)  of  a  Venetian  dame,  fond  of  cmy-fish,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  of  hers  in  the  archives,  whereby  she  thanks 
one  of  her  level's  for  some  which  he  had  sent  her  from  Treviso 
to  Florence,  of  which  she  was  then  Gmud  Duchess.  licr  name 
has  perhaps  found  its  way  into  the  Euglibh  aimuals.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Bianca  Cappello  ?  She  bouglit  that  house  of  the 
Trevisana  family,  by  whom  Sclva  (in  Cicognara)  and  Fontana 
(following  Selva)  say  it  was  ordered  of  tlie  Lombardi,  at  tlio 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  but  the  inscription 
on  its  fayadu,  thus. 
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reminding  one  both  of  the  Dnrio  House,  nnd  of  the  words  non 
HOBis  DOMiNB  inscribed  on  the  (a9ade  of  the  Loredano  Ven- 
dramin  Palace  at  S.  Marcnola  (now  the  property  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri),  of  which  Selva  found  proof  in  the  Vendramin  Archives 
that  it  was  commenced  by  Sante  Lombardo,  a.d.  1481,  is  in 
favor  of  its  being  classed  among  the  works  of  the  fifteenth 
century." 

6.   RKNAISSANCB  SIBR  OF  DUOAL  PAI^OK. 

In  passing  along  the  Bio  del  Palazzo  the  traveller  ought 
especially  to  observe  the  base  of  the  Renaissance  building, 
formed  by  alternately  depressed  and  raised  pyramids,  the  de- 
pressed portions  being  casts  of  the  projecting  ones,  which  are 
truncated  on  the  summits.  The  work  cannot  be  called  rusti- 
cation, for  it  is  cut  as  sharply  and  delicately  as  a  piece  of 
ivory,  but  it  thoroughly  answers  the  end  which  rustication 
proposes,  and  misses :  it  gives  the  base  of  the  building  a  look 
of  crystalline  hardness,  actually  resembling,  and  that  very 
closely,  the  appearance  presented  by  the  fracture  of  a  piece  of 
cap  quartz  ;  while  yet  the  Ught  and  shade  of  its  alternate  re. 
oesses  and  projections  are  so  varied  as  to  produce  the  utmost 
possible  degree  of  delight  to  the  eye,  attainable  by  a  geomet- 
rical pattern  so  simple.  Tet,  with  all  this  high  merit,  it  is  not 
a  base  which  could  be  brought  into  general  use.  Its  brilliancy 
and  piquancy  are  here  set  off  with  exquisite  skill  by  its  oppo- 
sition to  mouldings,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  of  an 
almost  effeminate  delicacy,  and  its  complexity  is  rendered 
delightful  by  its  contrast  with  the  ruder  bases  of  the  other 
buildings  of  the  city  ;  but  it  would  look  meagre  if  it  were  em- 
ployed to  sustain  bolder  masses  above,  and  would  become 
wearisome  if  the  eye  were  once  thoroughly  familiarized  with 
it  by  repetition. 

6.    GHARAOTER   OF   THE  DOOB   MICHELB  UOBOSIin. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Count  Charles 
Horosini,  above  mentioned,  nppear  to  set  the  question  at  rest 

"  It  is  our  unhappy  destiny  that,  during  the  glory  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  no  one  took  the  care  to  leave  us  a  faithful 
and  conscientious  history :  but  I  hardly  know  whether  this 
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misfortune  should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  historians  them« 
selves,  or  of  those  oommentators  who  have  destroyed  their 
trustworthiuess  by  new  ucoounts  of  tilings,  invented  by  them- 
selvea  As  for  the  poor  Morosini,  we  may  perhaps  save  his 
honor  by  assembling  a  conclave  of  our  historians^  in  order  to 
receive  theii*  united  sentence  ;  for,  in  this  case,  he  would  have 
the  absolute  majority  on  his  side,  nearly  all  the  authors  bear- 
ing testimony  to  his  love  for  his  country  and  to  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  heart  I  must  tell  you  that  the  hiscory  of  Dam 
is  not  looked  upon  with  esteem  by  well-informed  men  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  seems  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  obscure  the  glory  of  all  actiona  I  know  not  on  what  au- 
thority the  English  writer  depends ;  but  he  has,  perhaps^ 
merely  copied  the  statement  of  Daru.  ....  I  have  con- 
sulted an  ancient  and  authentic  MS.  belonging  to  the  Venieri 
fiunily,  a  MS.  well  known,  and  certainly  better  worthy  of  con- 
fidence than  Doru's  history,  and  it  says  nothing  of  M.  Morosini 
but  that  he  was  elected  Doge  to  the  delight  and  joy  of  all 
men.  Neither  do  the  Savina  or  Dolfin  Chronicles  say  a  word 
of  the  shameful  speculation ;  and  our  best  informed  men  say 
that  the  reproach  cast  by  some  Libtorious  against  the  Doge 
perhaps  arose  from  a  mistaken  iutei-pretation  of  the  words 
pronounced  by  him,  and  reported  by  Maiin  Sanuto,  that  '  the 
speculation  would  sooner  or  later  have  been  advantageous  to 
the  country.'  But  this  single  consideration  is  enough  to  in- 
duce us  to  form  a  favorable  conclusion  respecting  the  honor 
of  this  man,  namely,  that  he  was  not  elected  Doge  until  after 
he  had  been  entinisted  with  many  honoimble  embassies  to  the 
Genoese  and  CoiTorese,  as  well  as  to  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  ;  and  if  in  these  embassies  he  had  not 
shown  himself  a  true  lover  of  his  countiy,  the  repubhc  not 
only  would  not  again  have  entrubted  him  with  oflicea  so  hon- 
onible,  but  would  never  liave  rewarded  him  with  the  dignity 
of  Doge,  therein  to  succeed  such  a  man  as  Aiulrea  Contarini ; 
and  the  war  of  Chioggia,  during  which  it  is  said  that  ho  tripled 
his  fortune  by  s|>eculations,  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
Contarini,  1379,  1380,  while  Morosiui  was  absent  on  foreign 
embassies." 
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7.   M0D2BN  KDUOATION. 

The  following  fragmentary  notes  on  this  subject  have  been 
set  down  at  different  times.  I  have  been  accidentally  pre- 
vented from  arranging  them  properly  for  publication,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  truths  in  them  which  it  is  better  to  ex- 
press insufficiently  than  not  at  alL 

By  a  large  body  of  tlie  people  of  England  and  of  Europe  a 
man  is  called  educated  if  he  can  write  Latin  verses  and  con- 
strue a  Greek  chorus.  By  some  few  more  enlightened  per- 
sons it  is  confessed  that  the  construction  of  hexameters  is  not 
in  itself  an  important  end  of  human  existence  ;  but  they  say, 
that  the  general  discipline  which  a  course  of  classical  reading 
gives  to  the  intellectual  powers,  is  the  final  object  of  our  scho- 
lastical  institutions 

But  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  small  error  even  in  this  last 
and  more  philosophical  theory.  I  believe,  that  what  it  is 
most  honorable  to  know,  it  is  also  most  profitable  to  learn  ; 
and  that  the  science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  possess^ 
it  is  also  the  best  exercise  to  acquire. 

And  if  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the 
material  of  education,  becomes  singularly  simplified.  It 
might  be  matter  of  dispute  what  processes  have  the  greatest 
effect  in  developing  the  intellect ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted what  facts  it  is  most  advisable  that  a  man  entering  into 
life  should  accurately  know. 

I  believe,  in  brief,  that  he  ought  to  know  three  things : 
First     Where  he  is. 
Secondly.     Where  he  is  going. 
Thirdly.   What  he  had  best  do,  under  those  circumstancea 

First  Where  he  is. — ^That  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  a  world 
he  has  got  into  ;  how  large  it  is ;  what  kind  of  creatures  live  in 
it,  and  how ;  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it 

Secondly.  Where  he  is  going. — That  is  to  say,  what 
chances  or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  this  ; 
what  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that  other  world ;  and  whether, 
for  information  respecting  it  he  had  better  consult  the  Bible, 
Koran,  or  Council  of  Trent 
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Thirdly.  Wliat  he  had  boat  do  under  those  circum8tanoe& 
— ^Tliat  is  to  say,  what  kind  of  fixoulties  he  possesses ;  wliat 
aix)  the  X)i*eseut  state  and  wants  of  mankind ;  what  is  his  phico 
in  society  ;  and  what  are  the  readiest  pieans  in  his  power  of 
attaining  happiness  and  diflfusing  it  The  man  who  knows 
these  things,  and  who  has  had  his  will  so  subdued  in  the 
learning  them,  that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought, 
I  should  coll  educated  ;  and  the  man  who  knows  them  not^ — 
uneducated,  though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  Babel. 

Our  present  European  system  of  so-called  education  ignores, 
or  despises,  not  one,  nor  the  other,  but  all  the  three,  of  these 
great  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

First:  It  despises  Natural  History. — Until  within  the  lost 
year  or  two,  the  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  given  at 
Oxford  consisted  of  a  courao  of  twelve  or  fourteen  lectures  on 
the  Elements  of  Mechanics  or  Pneumatics,  and  permission  to 
ride  out  to  Shotover  with  the  Professor  of  Geology.  I  do  not 
know  the  specialties  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  academies 
of  the  Continent ;  but  their  practical  result  is,  that  unless  a 
man's  natural  instincts  urge  him  to  the  purauit  of  the  physical 
sciences  too  strongly  to  be  resisted,  he  enters  into  life  utterly 
ignomnt  of  tliem.  I  cannot,  within  my  present  limits,  even 
so  much  as  count  the  vaiious  directions  iu  which  this  igno- 
rance does  evil.  But  tlio  main  mischief  of  it  is,  that  it  leaves 
the  greater  number  of  men  without  the  natunil  food  which 
God  intended  for  their  intellects.  For  one  man  who  is  fitted 
for  the  study  of  words,  fifty  ai*o  fitted  for  the  study  of  things, 
and  were  intended  to  have  a  perpetual,  simple,  and  rehgious 
delight  in  watching  the  processes,  or  admiring  the  creatures, 
of  the  natural  universe.  Deprived  of  this  source  of  pleasure, 
nothing  is  loft  to  them  but  ambition  or  dissipation  ;  and  the 
vices  of  the  upper  classca  of  Europe  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  to  this  single  cause. 

Secondly  :  It  despises  Religion. — I  do  not  say  it  despises 
**  Tlieology,"  that  is  to  say.  Talk  about  GoiL  But  it  despises 
**  Religion  ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  "  binding  '*  or  training  to  God's 
service.  There  is  much  talk  and  much  t4;achiiig  in  all  our 
academies,  of  which  the  eficct  is  not  to  bind,  but  to  loosen,  the 
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etementfl  of  religious  fiiiiJi.  Of  tho  ion  or  twolye  young  men 
wbo,  at  Oxford,  were  my  especial  friends,  who  sat  with  me 
under  the  same  lectures  on  Divinity,  or  were  punished  with 
me  for  missing  lecture  by  being  sent  to  evening  prayers,* 
tour  are  now  zealous  Bomanists, — a  large  average  out  of 
twelve ;  and  while  thus  our  own  universities  profess  to  teach 
Pi*otestantism,  and  do  not,  the  universities  on  the  Oontinent 
profess  to  teach  Romanism,  and  do  not, — sending  forth  only 
rebels  and  infidela  During  long  residence  on  the  Continent^ 
I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  above  two  or  three  young 
men,  who  either  believed  in'  revelation,  or  had  the  grace  to' 
hesitate  in  the  assertion  of  their  infidelity. 

Whence,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  gather  one  of  two  things ; 
either  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  European  form  of  religion 
so  reasonable  or  ascertained;  as  that  it  can  be  taught  securely 
to  our  youth,  or  fastened  in  their  minds  by  any  rivets  of  proof  _ 
which  they  shall  not  be  able  to  loosen  the  moment  they  begin 
to  think ;  or  else,  that  no  means  are  taken  to  train  them  in 
such  demonstrable  creeds. 

It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  a  rational  nation  to  ascertain 
(and  to  be  at  some  pains  in  tho  matter)  which  of  these  supposi- 
tions is  true ;  and,  if  indeed  no  proof  can  be  given  of  any  su- 
pernatural faot^  or  Divine  doctrine,  stronger  than  a  youth  just 
out  of  his  teens  can  overthrow  in  the  first  stiiTings  of  serious 
thought,  to  confess  this  boldly ;  to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of 
an  Establishment,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  a  Liturgy  ;  to  exhibit 
its  cathedrals  as  curious  memorials  of  a  by-gone  superstition, 
and,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  to  set  itself 
to  make  the  best  it  can  of  this. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  does  exist  any  evidence  by 
which  the  probability  of  certain  religious  facts  may  be  shovm,  -^ 
as  clearly,  even,  as  the  probabilities  of  things  not  absolutely 
ascertained  in  astronomical  or  geological  science,  let  this  evi- 
dence be  set  before  all  our  youth  so  distinctly,  and  the  facts 
for  which  it  appears  inculcated  upon  tliem  so  steadily,  tliat 
although  it  may  be  possible  for  tho  evil  conduct  of  after  life  to 

*  A  Mohammedan  jouth  in  piinfnliod,  I  boUeve,  for  snoh  misdemean-  ^ 
on,  bjr  behig  hpt  awty  from  prajrort. 
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efiaco,  or  for  its  eamost  and  protractod  meditation  to  modify, 
tbo  iinprossious  of  oarly  yoai's,  it  may  not  be  poaaible  for  our 
young  men,  tlie  instant  tbey  emerge  from  their  academies  to 
scatter  themselves  like  a  flock  of  wild  fowl  risen  out  of  a  marsh, 
and  drift  away  on  every  irregular  wind  of  heresy  And  apostasy* 

Lastly :  Our  system  of  Eiu'opean  education  despises  Politics. 
— ^That  is  to  say,  the  science  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  men 
to  each  other.  One  would  imagine,  indeed,  by  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  the  world,  that  there  was  no  such  science.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  one  still  in  its  infancy. 

'  It  implies,  in  its  full  sense,  the  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men  upon  themselves  and  society ; 
the  understanding  of  the  ranks  and  offices  of  tlieir  intellectual 
and  bodily  powers  in  their  various  adaptations  to  art,  science, 
and  industry ;  the  understanding  of  the  proper  offices  of  art^ 
science,  and  labor  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  foundations  of 
juiisprudcnce,  and  bi*oad  principles  of  commerce ;  all  this 
being  coupled  with  pnictical  knowledge  of  the  present  state 
and  wants  of  mankind. 

What,  it  will  be  said,  and  is  all  this  to  be  taught  to  school- 
boys ?  No  ;  but  the  first  elements  of  it,  all  that  are  necessary 
to  be  kno\vn  by  an  individual  in  order  to  his  acting  wisely  in 
any  station  of  life,  might  be  taught,  not  only  to  every  school- 
boy, but  to  every  peasant.  The  impossibility  of  e(|uahty  among 
men  ;  the  good  which  ariuoa  from  their  inequality  ;  the  com- 
pensating cu*cumstances  in  different  states  and  fortunes  ;  the 
honorableness  of  every  man  who  is  worthily  filling  his  appointed 
place  in  society,  however  humble  ;  the  proper  relations  of  poor 
and  rich,  governor  and  governed  ;  the  nature  of  wealth,  and 
mode  of  its  circulation  ;  the  difierence  between  productive  and 
unproiluctive  labor  ;  the  relation  of  the  products  of  the  mind 
and  hand  ;  the  true  value  of  works  of  the  higher  arts,  and  the 
possible  amount  of  their  production  ;  the  meaning  of  "Civili- 
zation," its  advantages  and  dangers  ;  the  meaning  of  the  term 
**  llefineraent ; "  the  poBsibilitiea  of  possessing  refinement  in  a 
low  station,  and  of  losing  it  in  a  high  one  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
significance  of  almost  every  act  of  a  man's  daily  life,  in  its  ulti- 
mate operation  upon  himself  and  others  ; — vX\  this  might  1)(>, 
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and  ougbt  to  bo,  taught  to  evory  boy  in  tho  kingdom,  bo  coni'- 
pletelj,  that  it  should  be  just  as  impossible  to  introduce  on 
absurd  or  licentious  doctrine  among  our  adult  population,  as  a 
new  version  of  the  multiplication  table.  Nor  am  I  altogether 
without  hope  that  some  day  it  may  enter  into  the  heads  of  the 
tutors  of  our  schools  to  try  whether  it  is  not  as  easy  to  make 
an  Eton  boy's  mind  as  sensitive  to  falseness  in  poUcy,  as  his 
ear  is  at  present  to  falseness  in  prosody. 

I  know  that  Uiis  is  mucli  to  hope.  That  English  imnisters 
of  religion  should  ever  come  to  desire  rather  to  make  a  youth 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  Gk>d,  than  with 
the  powers  of  Greek  particles ;  that  they  should  ever  think  it 
more  useful  to  show  him  how  tho  great  universe  rolls  upon  its 
oourse  in  heaven,  than  how  the  syllables  are  fitted  in  a  tragic 
metre  ;  that  they  should  hold  it  more  advisable  for  him  to  be 
fixed  in  the  principles  of  religion  than  in  those  of  syntax ;  or, 
finally,  that  they  should  ever  come  to  apprehend  that  a  youth 
likely  to  go  straight  out  of  college  into  parliament,  might  not 
unadvisably  know  as  much  of  the  Peninsular  as  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  and  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Mod- 
em Italy  08  of  old  Etruria ; — all  this  however  unreasonably,  I  do 
hope,  and  mean  to  work  for.  For  tliough  I  have  not  yet  aban- 
doned all  expectation  of  a  better  world  than  this,  I  believe  this  in 
which  we  live  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  I  know  there  aro 
many  people  who  suppose  French  revolutions,  Italian  insure 
rections,  Cafire  wars,  and  such  other  scenic  effects  of  modem 
ix)licy,  to  be  among  the  normal  conditions  of  humanity.  I 
know  there  aro  many  who  think  tho  atmosphere  of  rapine,  re- 
bellion, and  misery  which  wraps  the  lower  ordors  of  Europe 
more  closely  every  day,  is  as  natural  a  phenomenon  as  a  hot 
summer.  But  God  forbid  1  There  are  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to,  and  troubles  to  which  man  is  bom ;  but  the  troubles  which 
he  is  bom  to  are  as  sparks  which  fly  upward^  not  as  flames 
burning  to  the  nethermost  Hell.  The  Poor  we  must  have 
with  us  always,  and  8(ui*ow  is  inseparablo  from  any  hour  of 
life  ;  but  we  may  make  their  poverty  such  as  sliall  inherit  the 
earth,  and  the  sorrow,  such  as  shall  bo  hallowed  by  the  liand 
of  the  Comfortor,  with  everlasting  comfort    Wo  can,  if  we 
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vill  but  shako  off  ihiB  lotboi-gy  and  drotuuiug  timt  iu  upon 
ua,  oud  take  tbo  pidus  to  ibudi  and  act  like  lueu,  wo  caii»  I 
Bay,  mako  kiugdouiB  to  bo  Uko  woll-govoraod  bouBoboldB,  iu 
wbicb,  iudeed,  wbile  no  caro  or  kmdness  can  proveut  occa- 
sional beari-bumings,  nor  any  foresigbt  or  pioty  anticipate  all 
tbo  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  avert  every  sti*oko  of  calamity, 
yet  t]ie  unity  of  tbeir  affection  and  fellowship  remains  un- 
broken, and  tbeir  distress  is  ueitber  embittered  by  division, 
prolonged  by  imprudence,  nor  darkened  by  dishonor. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  great  leading  error  of  modem  times  is  the  mistaking 
erudition  for  education.  I  call  it  the  leading  error,  for  I  believe 
that,  with  little  difficulty,  nearly  eveiy  other  might  be  shown  to 
have  root  in  it ;  and,  most  assuredly,  the  worst  that  are  fallen 
into  on  the  subject  of  art 

Education  tlien,  briefly,  is  tlie  leading  human  souls  to  what 
is  bost^  and  making  what  is  best  out  of  them  ;  and  those  two 
objects  are  always  attainable  togeUier,  and  by  the  same  means  ; 
the  training  which  makes  men  happiest  in  themselves,  also 
makes  them  most  serviceable  to  others.  Tine  education,  then, 
has  ros^Kict,  fii'st  to  the  ends  which  are  proposablo  to  the  man, 
or  attainable  by  him  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  material  of  which 
the  man  is  made.  Bo  far  as  it  is  able,  it  chooses  the  end  ac- 
cording to  the  material :  but  it  cannot  always  choose  the  end, 
for  the  position  of  many  peraons  in  life  is  fixed  by  necessity  ; 
still  less  can  it  choose  the  mateiial ;  and,  therefore,  all  it  can 
do,  is  to  fit  the  one  to  the  other  as  wisely  as  may  1)0. 

But  the  first  point  to  bo  understood,  is  that  the  material  is 
as  various  as  the  ends  ;  that  not  only  one  man  is  unlike  another, 
but  every  man  is  essentially  different  from  evci'y  other,  so  that 
no  training,  no  forming,  nor  informing,  will  ever  make  two 
persons  alike  in  thought  or  in  power.  Among  all  men,  whether 
of  the  upper  or  lower  orders,  the  difterences  are  eternal  and  ir- 
reconcilable, between  one  individual  and  another,  born  under 
absolutely  the  Siunc  circunistiuices.  One  man  is  made  of  agate, 
another  of  oak  ;  one  of  slate,  another  of  clay.  The  education 
of  the  first  is  polishing  ;  of  the  second,  seasoning ;  of  the  tliml, 
rembug ;  of  the  fourth,  moulding.     It  is  of  no  use  to  beuson 
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the  agate  ;  it  is  vain  to  try  to  polish  the  slato  ;  but  both  ore 
fitted,  by  the  qualities  they  possess,  for  services  in  which  they 
may  be  honored. 

Now  the  cry  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  which  is 
heard  every  day  more  widely  and  loudly,  is  a  wise  and  a  sacred 
cry,  provided  it  be  extended  into  one  for  the  education  of  all 
classes,  with  dofinito  respect  to  the  work  oach  man  has  to  do, 
and  the  substance  of  which  he  is  made.  But  it  is  a  foolish  and 
vain  cry,  if  it  bo  understood,  as  in  the  plumlity  of  cases  it  is 
meant  to  be,  for  the  expression  of  mere  craving  after  knowl- 
edge, irrespective  of  the  simple  purposes  of  the  life  that  now 
18^  and  blessings  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

One  great  fallacy  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall  when  they 
are  reasoning  on  this  subject  is :  that  light,  as  such,  is  alwayis 
good  ;  and  darkness,  as  such,  always  eviL  Far  from  it.  Light 
untempered  would  be  annihilation.  It  is  good  to  them  that  sit 
in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  deatli ;  but,  to  those  that  faint 
in  the  wilderness,  so  also  is  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.  If  the  sunshine  is  good,  so  also  the  cloud  of  the 
latter  rain.  light  is  only  beautiful,  only  available  for  life, 
when  it  is  tempered  with  shadow  ;  pure  liglit  is  fearful,  rind  un- 
endurable by  humanity.  And  it  is  not  less  ridiculous  to  say 
that  the  light,  as  such,  is  good  in  itself,  than  to  say  that  Uie 
darkness  is  good  in  itself.  Both  are  rendered  safe,  healthy, 
and  useful  by  the  other ;  the  night  by  the  day,  the  day  by 
the  night ;  and  we  could  just  as  easily  live  without  the  dawn 
as  without  the  sunset,  so  long  as  we  are  human.  Of  the  celes- 
tial ciiy  we  are  told  that  there  shall  be  "  no  night  there,*'  and 
then  we  shall  know  even  as  also  we  are  known  :  but  the  night 
and  the  mystery  have  both  their  service  here  ;  and  our  business 
is  not  to  strive  to  turn  the  night  into  day,  but  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  as  they  that  watch  for  the  morning. 

Therefore,  in  the  education  either  of  lower  or  upper  classes, 
it  matters  not  the  least  how  much  or  how  little  they  know, 
provided  they  Icnow  just  what  will  fit  thorn  to  do  their  work, 
and  to  be  happy  in  it.  What  the  sum  or  the  nature  of  their 
knowledge  ought  to  bo  at  a  given  time  or  in  a  given  case,  is  a 
totally  difToront  question  :  the  main  thuig  to  bo  understood  is, 
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Uiat  a  uuiu  is  not  oducaied,  iu  any  sonao  wliatsoovcr,  because 
lio  can  read  Iiitiu,  or  write  Eugliuh,  or  can  bcliuvo  well  iu  a 
clrawiiig-rooui ;  but  Umt  bo  iu  only  educated  if  be  iii  bappy, 
busy,  beneficent^  and  efiective  in  the  world ;  tbat  millions  of 
peasants  are  therefore  at  this  moment  better  educated  than 
most  of  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen ;  and  that  the 
means  taken  to  "educate"  the  lower  classes  in  any  other 
lionse  may  very  often  bo  proiluctivc  of  a  precisely  oppotdto 
result 

Observe :  I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  the  lower 
classes  ought  not  to  bo  better  educated,  in  miUions  of  ways^ 
than  they  are.  I  boUeve  every  man  in  a  Chridian  kingdom 
ought  lo  be  equaUg  well  educated.  But  I  would  have  it  educa- 
tion to  purpose ;  stem,  pi*actical,  irresistible,  in  moral  habits^ 
iu  bodily  strength  and  beauty,  in  all  faculties  of  mind  capable  of 
being  developed  imder  the  circumstances  of  the  individual, 
and  esj)ecially  iu  the  technical  knowledge  of  his  own  business ; 
but  yet,  infinitely  various  in  its  effort,  directed  to  moke  one 
youth  humble,  and  ahother  confident;  to  ti*anquillize  this 
mind,  to  put  some  spark  of  ambition  into  that ;  now  to  urge, 
and  now  to  restrain :  and  in  the  doing  of  all  this,  consider- 
ing knowledge  as  one  only  out  of  myiioda  of  means  iu  its 
hands,  or  myriads  of  gifts  at  its  disposal ;  and  giving  it  or 
withholding  it  as  a  good  husbandman  watci*s  his  gai'dou,  giv- 
ing the  full  shower  only  to  the  thirsty  plants,  and  at  times 
when  thoy  are  thii-sty,  whereas  at  present  wo  \io\xY  it  upon  the 
heads  of  our  youth  as  tlie  snow  falls  on  tlio  Al|)s,  on  one  and 
another  alike,  till  thoy  can  bear  no  more,  and  then  talwO  honor 
to  ourselves  because  here  and  there  a  river  descends  from  their 
crosts  into  the  valleys,  not  observing  that  wo  have  nuulo  tlio 
loaded  hills  tljomsolvcs  barren  for  ever. 

Finally :  I  hold  it  for  indisputable,  that  the  firet  duty  of  a 
state  is  to  see  that  every  child  born  therein  shall  bo  well 
housed,  clothed,  fed,  and  educated,  till  it  attiiin  yo;irs  of  dis- 
cretion. But  in  order  to  the  effectin<(  this,  the  government 
must  have  an  authoiity  over  the  people  of  which  we  now  do 
not  so  much  as  cU-oom  ;  and  I  cannot  in  this  place  pursue  the 
subject  farther. 
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8.    BABLT  VENETIAN   MABBUOES. 

Galliciolli,  lib.  ii.  §  1757,  insinuates  a  doubt  of  the  general 
custom,  saying  "  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
only  twelve  maidens  were  marriecT  in  public  on  St  Mark's 
day ; "  and  Sandi  also  speaks  of  twelve  only.  All  evidence, 
however,  is  dearly  in  favor  of  the  popular  tatidition  ;  tiio  most 
curious  fact  connected  virith  the  subject  being  Uie  mention,  by 
Herodotus,  of  the  mode  of  maniage  practised  among  the 
Blyrian  "Veneti'^of  his  time,  who  presented  their  maidens 
for  marriage  on  one  day  in  each  year ;  and,  with  the  price 
paid  for  those  who  were  beautiful,  gave  dowries  to  those  who 
had  no  personal  attractions. 

It  is  very  curious  to  find  the  traces  of  this  custom  existing, 
though  in  a  softened  form,  in  Christian  times.  Still,  I  admit 
that  there  is  little  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  mere  concur- 
rence of  the  Venetian  Chroniclers,  who,  for  the  most  part^ 
copied  from  each  other :  but  the  best  and  most  complete  ac- 
count I  have  read,  is  that  quoted  by  Gklliciolli  from  the 
"Matricolo  de'  Casseleri,"  written  in  1449  ;  and,  in  that  ac- 
count, the  words  are  quite  unmistakable.  "  It  was  anciently 
the  custom  of  Yenice,  that  M  the  brides  (novizze)  of  Venice, 
when  they  married,  should  be  married  by  the  bidiop,  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Pietro  di  Castello,  on  St  IMbrk's  day,  which  is 
the  81st  of  January.  Bogors  quotes  Navagioro  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  Sansovino  is  more  explicit  stiU.  "  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  contract  marriages  openly ;  and  when  the  delibera- 
tions wore  completed,  tlio  danisols  assembled  Uiemselvos  in 
St  Pietro  di  Castello,  for  the  feast  of  St  Mary,  in  February." 

9.    OUARAOTEB  OF  THE  VENETIAN   ABISTOGRAOT. 

The  following  noble  answer  of  a  Venetian  ambassador,  Qius- 
tiniani,  on  the  occasion  of  an  insult  offered  him  at  the  court  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  is  as  illustrative  of  the  dignity  which  there 
yet  remained  in  the  cliaractor  and  tlionglits  of  the  Venetian 
noble,  as  descriptive,  in  few  words,  of  the  early  faith  and  deeds 
of  his  nation.  He  writes  thus  to  the  Doge,  from  London,  on 
tiie  15th  of  April,  1516 : 
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**  By  my  lost^  iu  date  of  the  80th  ult,  I  informed  you  tliat 
the  coimtoniiiicoH  of  Homo  of  iliotto  lonlH  oviucod  noither  frioud- 
sliip  nor  goodwill,  and  that  much  language  hod  been  u^ed  to  me 
of  a  nature  bordering  no^  merely  on  arrogance,  but  even  on 
outrage ;  .and  not  Laving  specified  this  in  the  foregoing  letters, 
I  think  fit  now  to  mention  it  in  detaiL  Finding  myself  at  the 
court,  and  talking  famiUai'ly  about  other  matters,  two  lay  lords, 
gi'cat  personages  in  this  kingdom,  inquired  of  me  '  whence  it 
came  that  your  Excellency  was  of  such  shppeij  faith,  now  favor- 
ing one  party  and  then  the  other  ? '  Although  these  words 
ought  to  havein-itated  me,  I  answered  them  with  all  discretion, 
*  that  you  did  keep,  and  ever  had  kept  your  faith  ;  the  main« 
ienance  of  which  has  placed  you  in  great  ti*ouble,  and  subjected 
you  to  wars  of  longer  duration  than  you  would  otherwise  have 
experienced  ;  descending  to  particulars  in  justification  of  your 
SubUmity.'  Whereupon  one  of  them  repUed,  *  lali  Veneli  sunt 
ptsoalorea*  *  Marvellous  was  the  command  I  then  hod  over 
myself  in  not  giving  vent  to  expressions  which  might  have 
proved  injurioustoyour  Signory ;  and  with  extreme  moderation 
I  rejoined,  *  that  liod  he  been  at  Venice,  and  seen  our  Senate, 
and  the  Venetian  nobility,  he  perhaps  would  not  speak  thus  ; 
and  moreover,  were  he  well  read  in  our  history,  both  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  our  city  and  the  grandeur  of  your  Excellency's 
feats,  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other  would  seem  to  bun  those 
of  fishermen  ;  yet/  said  I,  '  did  fishermen  found  the  Christian 
faith,  and  we  have  been  those  fishermen  who  defended  it 
against  the  forces  of  the  Infidel,  our  fisliing-boats  being  gal- 
leys and  ships,  our  hooks  the  ti'eosure  of  St  Mark,  and  our 
bait  the  hfe-blood  of  our  citizens,  who  died  for  the  Christian 
faith/  " 

I  take  this  most  interesting  passage  from  a  volume  of  de- 
spatches addressed  from  London  to  the  Signory  of  Venice,  by 
the  ambassador  Giustiniani,  during  the  years  1516-1519 ;  de- 
spatches not  only  full  of  matters  of  hisiorictd  interest,  but  of 
the  most  delightful  every-day  description  of  all  that  went  on 
nt  the  English  court.  They  were  trauslated  by  Mr.  Brown 
fi'om  the  original  letters,  and  will,  I  beheve,  soon  be  published, 

*  **T1auiio  Yuuutiauii  aro  liiihurmuu." 
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§nd  I  hope  also,  read  and  enjoyed  :  for  I  cannot  cloee  these 
Yolomes  without  expressing  a  conviction,  which  has  long  been 
forcing  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  restored  history  is  of  little 
more  value  than  restored  painting  or  architecture  ;  that  the 
only  history  worth  reading  is  that  written  at  the  time  of  which 
it  Ixeats,  the  history  of  what  was  done  and  seen,  heard  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  men  who  did  and  saw.  One  fresh  draught 
of  such  history  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  ab- 
stracts, and  reasonings,  and  suppositions,  and  theories  ;  and  I 
believe  that,  as  we  get  wiser,  we  shall  take  little  trouble  about 
the  history  of  hations  who  have  left  no  distinct  records  of  them- 
selves, but  spend  our  time  only  in  the  examination  of  the  faith- 
ful documents  which,  in  any  period  of  the  world,  have  been 
left,  either  in  the  form  of  art  or  Hterature,  portraying  the 
scenes,  or  recording  the  events,  which  in  those  days  were  act- 
ually passing  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

10.    FINAL  APPENDIX.       . 

The  fiiitemonts  respecting  tlie  dates  of  Venetian  buildings 
ninde  throughout  the  preceding  pages,  are  foundcd,'as  above 
stated,  on  careful  and  personal  examination  of  all  the  mould- 
ings, or  other  features  available  as  evidence,  of  every  palace 
of  importance  in  the  city.  Three  parts,  at  least,  of  the  time 
occupied  in  the  completion  of  the  work  have  been  necessarily 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  these  evidences,  of  which  it  would 
be  quite  useless  to  lay  Uie  moss  before  the  reader ;  but  of 
which  the  leading  points  must  bo  succinctly  stated,  in  order 
to  show  the  nature  of  my  authoriiy  for  any  of  the  conclusions 
expressed  in  the  text 

I  have  therefore  collected  in  the  plates  which  illustrate  this 
article  of  tlie  Appendix,  for  the  examination  of  any  reader  who 
may  be  intereste<l  by  them,  as  many  examples  of  the  evidence- 
bearing  details  ns  are  suiTlcient  for  the  proof  required,  espe- 
cially including  all  the  oxreptional  forms  ;  so  that  the  reader 
may  rest  assured  that  if  I  had  been  able  to  lay  before  him  all 
the  Evidence  in  my  possession,  it  would  have  been  .still  more 
conclusive  than  tlie  portion  now  submitted  to  him. 
Vol.  IU.— 15 
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We  most  examine  in  succession  the  Bases,  Doorways  and^ 
Jambs,  Oupitols,  Arcbivolto,  Coruicos,  and  Tracery  Bars,  of 
Venetian  orchiiecture. 

The  principal  points  we  have  to  notice  are  the  similariiy  and 
simplicity  of  the  Byzantine  bases  in  general,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  of  Torcello  and  Mui*ano,  and  of  St.  Mark's, 
as  tending  to  Xii'ove  the  early  dates  attributed  in  the  text  to 
the  island  churches.  I  have  suiliciontly  illustrated  the  forms 
of  the  Gk>thic  bases  in  Plates  X.,  XL,  and  XTTT.  of  the  first 
volume,  so  that  I  here  note  chiefly  the  Byzantine  or  Roman- 
esque ones,  adding  two  Gothic  forms  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son. 

The  most  characteristic  examples,  then,  are  collected  in 
Plate  y.  opposite ;  namely  : 

1,  2,  3,  4.     In  the  upper  gallery  of  apse  of  Murano. 

5.  Lower  shafts  of  apse.     Muraiio. 

6.  CasaFttlier. 

7.  Small  shafts  of  panels.     Casa  FarsettL 
6.  Great  shafts  and  phnth.     Casa  FarsettL 
9.  Great  lower  shafts.     Fondaco  do'  Turchi. 

10.  Ducal  Palace,  upper  arcade. 
Platb  Y.  11.  General  late  Gotliio  fonn. 
VoL  UL    12.  Tomb  of  Dogaressa  Vital  Michele,  in  St  Mark's 

atrium. 

13.  Upper  arcade  of  Madonnottu  Uouso. 

14.  Rio-Foscari  House. 

15.  Upper  urctulo.     Tornu3od  House. 
IG,  17,  18.  Nave.     Torcello. 

19,  20.  Transepts.     St  Moi-k's. 

21.  Nave.     St.  Mark'a 

22.  External  pilloi-s  of  northern  portico.    St  Moi-k's. 

23.  24.  Clustered  pillai^s  of  northern  ix)rtico.     St 

Mark's. 
25,  26.  Clustered  pillars  of  southern  portico.  *  St 
Markka 
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Now,  observe,  first,  the  enormous  dilTerenoo  in  style  between 
the  bases  1  to  5,  and  the  rest  in  the  upper  row,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  bases  of  Murano  and  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuiy  bases  of  Venice ;  and,  secondly,  the  difference  between 
the  bases  16  to  20  and  the  rest  in  the  lower  row,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  bases  of  Torcello  (with  those  of  St  Mark's  which 
belong  to  the  uave,  and  which  may  therefore  bo  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  earlier  church),  and  the  later  ones  of  the  St  Mark's 
Facade. 

Secondly  :  Note  the  fellowship  between  5  and  6,  one  of  the 
eyidences  of  the  early  date  of  the  Casa  Falier. 

Thirdly :  Observe  the  slurring  of  the  upper  roll  into  the 
cavetto,  in  18,  14,  and  15,  and  the  consequent  relationship 
established  between  three  most  important  buildings,  the  Bio- 
Foscari  House,  Terraced  House,  and  Madonnetta  House. 

Fourthly :  Byzantine  bases,  if  they  have  an  iiicision  between 
the  upper  roll  and  cavetto,  are  very  apt  to  approach  the  form 
of  fig.  23,  in  which  the  upper  roll  is  cut  out  of  the  flat  block, 
and  the  ledge  beneath  it  is  sloping.  Compare  Noa  7,  8,  9, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  2G.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  Gothic 
base,  11,  has  always  its  upper  roll  well  developed,  and,  gen- 
erally, the  fillet  between  it  and  the  cavetto  vertical.  The  slop- 
ing fillet  is  indeed  found  down  to  late  periods  ;  and  the  verti- 
cal fillet,  as  in  No.  12,  in  Byzantine  ones ;  but  still,  when  a 
base  has  such  a  sloping  fillet  and  peculiarly  graceful  sweeping 
cavetto,  as  those  of  No.  10,  looking  as  if  they  would  run  into 
one  line  with  each  other,  it  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 
its  belonging  to  an  early,  rather  than  a  late  period 

The  base  12  is  the  boldest  example  I  could  find  of  the  ex- 
ceptional form  in  early  times ;  but  observe,  in  this,  that  the 
upper  roll  is  larger  than  the  lower.  This  is  never  the  case  in 
late  Gothic,  where  the  proportion  is  always  as  in  fig.  11. 
Observe  that  in  Nos.  8  and  9  the  upper  rolls  are  at  least  as 
large  as  the  lower,  an  important  evidence  of  the  dates  of  the 
Casa  Farsetti  and  Fondaco  do'  TurchL 

Lastly :  Note  the  peculiarly  steep  profile  of  No.  22.  with 
reference  to  what  is  said  of  this  base  in  Vol.  H.  Appendix  9. 


tl.  DoorwayB  and  Jambe. 

Tbe  entrances  to  St.  Miuk'u  coumut,  as  above  mentioned,  of 
great  circular  or  ogee  porches ;  uuderneatb  which  the  real 
open  entnuicee,  in  which  the  valvea  of  the  broii:ie  doora  play, 
ore  square-headed. 

The  mouldings  of  tlie  jumba  ^ 
of  these  doora  aro  highly  c 
0U8,  aud  the  moot  chuructei'istio 
are  therefore  lepreaouUid  iu  one 
view.    The  outrides  of  the  jamba 
ore  lowout. 

a.  Northern  lateral  door. 

b.  First  northern  door  of  the 
facade. 

c.  Second  dtior  of  the  facade. 

d.  Fourth  door  of  tbe  fa^otle. 

e.  OeDti-ul  door  uf  llio  fa^de. 
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I  wish  the  reader  especially  to  note  the  arbitrary  character 
of  the  curves  and  incisions;  all  evidently  being  drawn  by 
hand,  none  being  segments  of  circles,  none  like  another,  noDe 
influenced  by  any  visible  law.  I  do  not  give  these  mouldings 
as  beautiful ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part»  very  poor  in  effect^ 
but  they  are  singularly  characteristic  of  the  £ree  work  of  the 
time. 

The  kind  of  door  to  which  these  mouldings  belong,  is  shown^ 
with  the  other  groups  of  doors,  in  Plate  XIV.  YoL  H  fig.  6  a. 
Then  6  6,  6  o,  6  ci  represent  the  groups  of  doors  in  which  the 
Byzantine  influence  remained  energetic,  admitting  slowly  the 
forms  of  the  pointed  Qothic  ;  7  a,  with  the  gable  above,  is  the 
intermediate  group  between  the  Byzantine  and  Gbthio  schools  ; 
7  6,  7  0,  7  (2,  7  e  are  file  advance  guards  of  the  Oothic  and 
Lombardic  invasions,  representative  of  a  large  number  of 
thirteenth  century  arcades  and  doors.  Observe  that  6  d  is 
shown  to  be  of  a  late  school  by  its  finiol,  and  6  e  of  Uie  latest 
school  by  its  finiol,  complete  ogee  arch  (instead  of  roimd  or 
pointed),  and  abandonment  of  the  lintel. 

These  examples,  with  the  exception  of  6  a,  which  is  a  gen- 
eral form,  are  all  actually  existing  doors ;  namely : 

6  6.  In  the  Fondamenta  Venier,  near  St.  Maria  della  Salute. 
6  0.  In  the  Oalle  delle  Botteri,  between  the  Ilialio  and  San 

Oassan. 
6  d.  Main  door  of  San  Gregorio. 

6  6.  Door  of  a  palace  in  Bio  San  Patemian. 

7  0.  Door  of  a  small  courtyard  near  house  of  Marco  Polo. 
7  h.  Arcade  in  narrow  canal,  at  the  side  of  Cosa  Bnrbaro. 

7  c.  At  the  turn  of  the  canal,  dose  to*  the  Ponto  dell'  An- 

gelo. 
1  d.  In  Bio  San  Patemian  (a  ruinous  house). 
7  6.  At  the  turn  of  the  canal  on  which  the  Sotto  Portico 

della  Stua  opens,  near  San  Zaccaria. 

If  the  reader  will  take  a  magnifying  glass  to  the  figure  6  d^ 
he  will  see  that  its  square  ornaments,  of  which,  in  tlie  real 
door,  each  contains  a  rose,  diminish  to  the  apex  of  the  arch ; 
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a  yery  intoYesting  and  characteristio  circumstance,  ahowing  the 
subtle  feeling  of  the  Qotliic  buildera  They  must  needs  di- 
minish the  ornamentation,  in  ordor  to  sympathize  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  point  of  the  arch.  The  magnifying  glass  will 
also  show  the  Bondumieri  shield  in  No.  7  d,  and  the  Leze 
shield  in  Na  7  e,  both  introduced  on  the  keystones  in  the 
grand  early  manner.  The  mouldings  of  these  various  doony 
will  be  noticed  imder  the  head  Archivolt. 

Now,  throughout  the  city  we  find  a  number  of  doors  resem- 
bling the  square  doors  of  St  Mark,  and  occurring  with  rare 
exceptions  either  in  buildings  of  the  Byzantine  period,  or  im« 
bedded  in  restored  houses ;  never,  in  a  single  instance,  form- 
ing a  connected  portion  of  any  late  building ;  and  they  there- 
fore furnish  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence,  wherever 
they  are  part  of  the  original  structure  of  a  Oothic  buildings 
that  such  building  is  one  of  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Gk>thio 
school,  and  belongs  to  its  earliest  period. 

On  Plate  YL,  opposite,  ai*e  assembled  all  the  important 
examples  I  could  find  in  Venice  of  these  mouldings.  The 
reader  will  see  at  a  glance  their  peculiar  character,  and  im- 
mistakable  likeness  to  each  other.  The  following  are  the  ref- 
erences : 

1.  Door  in  Calle  Mocenigo. 

2.  Anglo  of  tomb  of  Dogai-essa  Vital  Michele. 

3.  Door  in  Sotto  Portico,  St  Apollouia  (near  Ponte 

di  Canon ica). 

4.  Door  in  Calle  della  Verona  (another  like  it  is 

close  by). 

5.  Angle  of  tomb  of  Doge  Maiino  MorosiuL 
G,  7.  Door  in  Calle  Mocenigo. 

8.  Door  in  Canipo  S.  Margliorita. 
Plate  VL    9.  Door  at  Tragbotto  San  Samuele,  on  south  side 
Vol.  m.  of  Grand  Canal. 

10.  Door  at  Ponte  St  Toma. 

11.  Great  door  of  Church  of  Servi. 

12.  In   Calle   della  Chieaa,  Compo  San  Filippo  o 

Giacomo. 

13.  Door  of  house  in  Calle  di  Ilimodio  (Vol.  IT.). 


Plate  VI.— Bvz-ixtise  Jaubs. 
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14  Door  in  Fondaco  de'  TurcliL 
16.  Door  in  Fondamenta  Mnlcanix)n,  neiur  Oampo 
S.  Margherito. 

16.  Door  in  south  side  of  Conna  Beggio. 

17,  18.  Doors  in  Sotto  Portico  dei  Squellini. 

Tlio  principal  points  to  bo  noted  in  tliono  mouldings  arc 
their  curious  differences  of  level,  as  marked  by  the  dotted 
lines,  more  especially  in  14,  15,  IG,  and  the  systematic  pro- 
jection of  the  outer  or  lower  mouldings  in  16, 17,  18.  Then, 
as  points  of  evidence,  observe  that  1  is  the  jamb  and  6  the 
archivolt  (7  the  angle  on  a  larger  scale)  of  the  brick  door 
given  in  my  folio  work  from  Bamo  di  rimpetto  Mocenigo,  one 
of  the  evidences  of  the  early  date  of  that  door  ;  8  is  the  jamb 
of  the  door  in  Campo  Santa  Margherita  (also  given  in  my  folio 
work),  fixing  the  early  date  of  that  also  ;  10  is  froni  a  Gbthic 
door  opening  off  the  Ponte  St.  Toma ;  and  11  is  also  from 
a  Gothic  building.  All  the  rest  are  from  Byzantine  work, 
or  from  ruins.  The  angle  of  the  tomb  of  Marino  Morosini 
(5)  is  given  for  comparison  only. 

The  doors  with  the  mouldings  17,  18,  are  from  the  two 
ends  of  a  small  dark  passage,  called  the  Sotto  Portico  dei 
Bquellini,  opening  near  Ponte  Cappello,  on  the  Bio-Marin  :  14 
is  the  outside  one,  arranged  as  usual,  and  at  a,  in  the  rough 
stonef  are  places  for  the  staples  of  the  door  valve ;  16,  at  the 
other  end  of  tlie  passage,  opening  into  the  little  Oorte  doi 
Squellini,  is  sot  with  the  part  a  outwards,  it  also  having  places 
for  hinges  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  rich  moulding  should 
bo  set  in  towards  tlie  dark  jmssago,  though  natural  that  the 
doors  should  both  open  one  way. 

Tlie  next  Plate,  VII.,  will  sliow  the  principal  characters  of 
the  Gothic  jambs,  and  the  total  difference  between  them  and 
the  Byzantines  ones.  Two  more  Byzantine  forms,  1  and  2,  are 
given  here  for  the  sake  of  comparison  ;  then  3,  4,  and  6  are 
the  common  profiles  of  simple  jambs  of  doors  in  the  Gothic 
period  ;  6  is 'one  of  the  jambs  of  the  Frari  windows,  continu- 
ous into  the  archivolt,  and  meeting  the  traceries,  where  the 
line  is  sot  upon  it  at  the  extremity  of  its  main  slope ;  7  and  8 
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are  jambi  of  ttie  Daoal  FiiJaoe  window^  in  which  ttie  great 
■AittiffiwtlA  jfl  tlio  Imlf  diaf t  which  miiitinina  ^1>a  tmceriea.  <""l 

ttie  rent  of  the  proflle  ia  oontimuHUi  in  the  arohivolt ;  17,  IB, 
and  19  are  the  principal  piera  of  ttie  Docal  Palace ;  and  90^ 
from  St  Fermo  of  Yerpni^  ia  put  with  them  in  order  to  abow 
tbeatepof  tranaitionfromtfae^ynntinefonnS  totheOothio 
chamfer,  which  ia  hardly  repreaented  at  Yenice.  The  other 
profilea  on  the  pUte  are  all  hte  Gothic^  giren  to  ahow  the 
gradual  increaae  of  complexity  without  any  gain  of  power. 
The  open  linea  in  12, 14  16,  eta,  are  the  parte  of  the  profile 
cut  into  flowera  or  cable  monldinga ;  and  ao  much  indeed  aa 
to  ahow  ttie  conatant  outline  of  flie  caretto  or  curre  beneatli 
tlMm.    The  following  are  the  reterencea : 

L  Door  in  hooae  of  Marco  Fdo. 
•     S.  Old  door  in  a  reatored  church  of  Sk  Oaaaan. 
8,  4,  6.  Common  jamba  of  Gothic  doora. 
fi.  FrariwindowB. 
7,  8.  Ducal  Flolace  windows. 
0.  Ouaa  Ihiuli,  great  eninuioe. 
10.  Son  Stefano,  great  door. 
PiATB  YIL  11.  Son  (h^gorio,  door  opening  to  the  water. 
YoL  in.     12.  Lateral  door,  Frari. 

13.  Door  of  Oampo  San  Zaocaria.  • 

14  Madonna  dell'  Oria 

15.  Son  Gregorio,  door  in  the  fia9ade. 

16.  Great  lateral  door,  FrarL 

17.  Pilaster  at  Yine  angle,  Ducal  Palace. 

18.  Pier,  inner  coriile.  Ducal  Palace. 

19.  Pier,  uiulor  the  medallion  of  Yenice,  on  the 

Piozottu  fa9ade  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

///.  Capilala. 

I  aball  here  notice  the  various  facts  I  have  omitted  in  the 
text  of  the  worL 

Firsk  with  respect  to  the  Byzantine  Oapitals  represented  in 
Plate  YIL  YoL  II,  I  omitted  to  notice  that  figa  6  and  7  repre- 
sent two  aides  of  the  same  capital  at  Murano  (though  one  is 
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necessarily  drawn  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other).  Fig.  7 
is  the  side  tamed  to  the  light,  and  fig.  6  to  the  shade,  the 
inner  part,  which  is  quite  concealed,  not  being  touched  at  all. 

We  have  here  a  conclusive  proof  that  these  capitals  were 
cut  for  their  place  in  the  apse ;  therefore  I  have  always  con- 
sidered them  as  tests  of  Venetian  workmanship,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  that  proof,  have  occasionally  spoken  of  capitals  as 
of  true  Venetian  work,  which  M.  Lozari  supposes  to  be  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  No.  11,  from  St  Mark's,  was  not  above  no- 
ticed. The  way  in  which  the  cross  is  gradually  left  in  deeper 
relief  as  the  sides  slope  inwards  and  away  from  it,  is  highly 
picturesque  and  curious. 

No.  9  has  been  reduced  from  a  larger  dravnng,  and  tome  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  curves  lost  in  consequenca  It  is 
chiefly  given  to  show  the  irregular  and  fearless  freedom  of  the 
Byzantine  designers,  no  two  parts  of  the  foliage  being  corre- 
spondent ;  in  the  original  it  is  of  white  marble,  the  ground  be-  y 
ing  colored  blue. 

Plate  X.  Vol.  n.  represents  the  four  principal  orders  of 
Venetian  capitals  in  their  greatest  simplicity,  and  the  profiles  / 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  each.  The  figures  1  and 
4  are  the  two  great  concave  and  convex  gi'oups,  and  2  and  3 
the  transitional  Above  each  type  of  form  I  have  put  also  an 
example  of  the  group  of  flowers  which  represent  it  in  nature : 
fig.  1  has  a  lily ;  fig.  2  a  variety  of  the  Tulipa.  sylvestris ;  figs. 
8  and  4  forms  of  the  magnolia.  I  prepared  this  plate  in  the 
early  spring,  when  I  could  not  get  any  other  examples,*  or  I 
wotdd  rather  have  had  two  different  species  for  figs.  8  and  4  ; 
but  the  h^-open  magnolia  will  answer  the  purpose,  showing 
the  beauty  of  the  triple  curvature  in  the  sides. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  forms  of  the  capitals  are  actually  taken 
from  fiowers,  though  assuredly  so  in  some  instances,  and  par- 
tially so  in  the  decoration  of  nearly  all.  But  they  were  de- 
signed by  men  of  pure  and  natural  feeling  for  beauty,  who 

*  I  am  afraid  thai  the  kind  friend,  Ladj  Treveljan,  who  helped  me 
to  finish  this  plate,  wiU  not  like  to  be  thanked  here ;  bat  I  cannot  let 
her  send  into  Devonshire  for  magnolias,  and  draw  them  for  me,  wUhoui 
thanking  her. 
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therefore  instinctively  adopted  the  forms  i*epresented,  which 
01*0  ufterwrnxlH  proved  to  be  beautiful  by  their  frequent  occur- 
rence in  common  iiowers. 

The  convex  forms,  3  and  4,  are  put  lowest  in  the  plate  only 
because  they  are  heaviest ;  they  are  the  eai-liest  in  date,  and 
have  already  been  enough  examined. 

I  have  added  a  plate  to  this  volume  (Plate  XTT.),  which 
should  have  appeared  in  illustration  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  YoL 
IL,  but  was  not  finished  in  time.  It  ropresenttf  the  central 
capital  and  two  of  the  lateral  ones  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Turohi, 
the  central  one  drawn  veiy  large,  in  order  to  show  the  exces- 
sive simplicity  of  its  chiselling,  together  with  the  care  and 
sharpness  of  it^  each  leaf  being  expressed  by  a  series  of  sharp 
furrows  and  ridge&  Some  slight  errors  in  the  large  tracings 
from  which  the  engraving  was  made  have,  however,  occasioned 
a  loss  of  spring  in  the  curves,  and  the  little  fig.  4  of  Plate  X. 
YoL  n.  gives  a  truer  idea  of  the  distant  effect  of  the  capital 

The  profiles  given  in  Plate  X.  YoL  IL  are  the  following : 

1.  a.  Main  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Madonnetta  House. 
h.  Main  capitals,  upper  ai'code,  Casa  Falier. 

c.  Lateral  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Foudaco  de*  TurchL 

d.  Small  pillai's  of  St.  Mark's  Pulpit. 

e.  Casa  Farsetti. 

/.  Inner  capitals  of  arcade  of  Ducal  Palace. 

g.  Plinth  of  the  house  *  at  Apostoli. 

h.  Main  capitals  of  house  at  ApostolL 

i.  Main  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Fondaco  de'  TurchL 

a.  Lower  arcade,  Fondaco  de'  TurchL 

/>,  c.  Tiowor  pillars,  house  at  Apostoli. 

(/.  San  Simeon  ruaiido. 

Plate  X.  e.  llestored  houso  on  Grand  Canal.    Three  of  the  old 

YoL.  II.  2.         arches  left. 

/.  Upper  arcade,  Ducal  Palace. 

(/.  "Windows  of  third  ordei-,  central  shaft,  Ducal  Palace. 

^Tiiat  iti,  Uie  houHO  in  tliu  puriHli  uf  thu  Ajmstoli,  on  tliu  Grand  Ounul, 
noticud  in  Vul.  II.  ;  uud  boo  ulso  tlio  Vonotiuu  Index,  undor  hoad 
"AiKwtoU." 
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K  Windows  of  third  order,  lateral  eliaf  t^  Ducal  F&l- 

aca 
t.  Ducal  Palace,  main  shafts. 
k.  Piazzetta  shaf ta 
8. 0.  St  Mark's  Nava 
6,  c  Lily  capitals,  St  Mark'a 

a.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  central  shafts  upper  arcada    . 

b.  Murano,  upper  arcada 

c.  Murano,  lower  arcada 

d.  Tomb  of  St  Isidore. 

6.  General  late  Gk>thic  profila 

The  last  two  sections  are  convex  in  effect^  though  not  in 
reality ;  the  bulging  lines  being  carved  into  bold  flower-work. 

The  capitals  belonging  to  the  groups  1  and  2,  in  the  Byzan- 
tine times,  have  already  been  illustrated  in  Plate  YJLLL  YoL 
n. ;  we  have  yet  to  trace  their  succession  in  the  Gothic  timea 
This  is  done  in  Plate  IL  of  this  volume,  which  we  will  now 
examine  carefully.  The  following  are  the  capitals  represented 
in  that  plate : 

1.  Small  shafts  of  St  Mark's  Pulpit 

2.  From  the  transitional  house  in  the  Oalle  di  lUme- 

dio  (conf.  Vol.  IL). 

8.  General  simplest  form  of  the  middle  Gk>thiocapitaL 

4.  Nave  of  San  Giacomo  de  Lorio. 

5.  Casa  Falior. 

f).  Early  Gothic  house  in  Campo  Sta.  M*-  Mater 
Domini. 
PlAj^tb  U.  7.  House  at  the  ApostolL 
Vol.  ill  8.  Piazzetta  shafta 

9.  Ducal  Palace,  upper  arcada 

10.  Palace  of  Marco  QuerinL 

11.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

12.  Gothic  polocoR  in  Oampo  San  Polo. 

13.  Windows  of  fourth  onler,  Plate  XVI,  VoL  IL 

14.  Nave  of  Church  of  San  Stefano. 

15.  Late  Gothic  Palace  at  the  MiraoolL 
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The  two  lateral  columns  form  a  oonaocutiYe  Beriea:  the 
coiiUid  coliiuiu  in  a  gi-oup  of  oxcoptioiuil  cluuuctor,  running 
parallel  with  both.  We  will  take  the  lateral  ones  first  1. 
Capital  of  pulpit  of  St  Mark's  (representative  of  the  simplest 
concave  forms  of  the  Byzantine  period).  Look  back  to  Pkte 
VIIL  VoL  n.,  and  obsei-ve  that  while  all  the  forms  in  that  pLite 
are  contemporaneous,  we  are  now  going  to  follow  a  series  con- 
aeculioe  in  time,  wliich  begins  from  fig.  1,  either  in  that  plate 
or  in  this ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  simplest  possible  condition 
to  be  found  at  the  time ;  and  which  proceeds  to  develope  itself 
into  gradually  increasing  lichness,  while  the  already  rich  capi- 
tals of  the  old  school  die  at  its  side.  In  the  forms  U  and  15 
(Plate  YUL)  the  Byzantine  school  expired ;  but  from  the 
Byzantine  simple  capital  (1,  Phite  IL  above)  which  was  coex- 
istent with  them,  sprang  another  hardy  race  of  capitals,  whose 
BuccoHsion  wo  have  now  to  trace. 

The  form  1,  Plate  U  is  evidently  the  simplest  conceivable 
condition  of  the  truncated  capital,  long  ago  represented  gen- 
erally in  Vol.  L,  being  only  rounded  a  Utile  on  its  side  to  fit 
it  to  the  shaft  The  next  step  was  to  phice  a  leaf  beneath 
each  of  the  truncations  (tig.  4,  Phite  11.,  San  Giacomo  de 
Lorio),  the  end  of  the  leaf  curling  over  at  the  top  in  a  some- 
what fonnal  spiral,  pai*tly  connected  with  the  timlitionid  vo- 
lute of  the  Corinthian  capital.  The  sides  are  then  emiched 
by  the  addition  of  some  ornament,  as  a  shield  (fig.  7)  or  rose 
(fig.  10),  and  we  have  the  formed  capital  of  the  early  Gothic. 
Fig.  10,  being  from  the  palace  of  Marco  Queriui,  is  cerUiiiily 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  thu'teenth  century  (see  Vol. 
IT.),  and  fig.  7,  is,  I  believe,  of  the  same  date  ;  it  ia  one  of  the 
bearing  capitals  of  the  lower  story  of  the  palace  at  the  Apostoli, 
and  is  remarkably  fine  in  the  treatment  of  its  angle  leaves, 
wliich  ai-e  not  deeply  under-cut,  but  sliow  their  iiiagniticent 
sweeping  under  surface  all  the  way  down,  not  as  a  leaf  surface, 
but  treated  like  the  gorget  of  a  helmet,  with  a  curved  line 
across  it  like  that  where  the  gorget  meets  the  mail.  I  never 
Siiw  anything  finer  in  simple  design.  Fig.  10  is  given  cliidly 
OS  a  certificiition  of  date,  and  to  sliow  the  treatment  of  the 
capitals  of  this  school  on  a  small  bculu.     Obsurvu  the  more  ox- 
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pansive  head  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  the 
leaves  being  drawn  from  the  angles,  as  if  gathered  in  the  hand^ 
till  their  edges  meet ;  and  compare  the  rule  given  in  Vol.  L 
Chap.  IX.  §  XIV.  The  capitals  of  the  remarkable  house,  of 
which  a  portion  is  represented  in  Fig.  XXXL  yoL  IL,  are 
most  curious  and  pure  examples  of  this  condition  ;  with  ex- 
perimental trefoils,  roses,  and  leaves  introduced  between  their 
Tolutea  When  compared  with  those  of  the  Querini  Palace, 
they  form  one  of  the  most  important  evidences  of  the  date  of 
the  building. 

Fig.  18.  One  of  the  bearing  capitals,'  already  drawn  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  windows  represented  in  Plate  XYL  Vol.  11. 

Now,  observe.  The  capital  of  the  form  of  fig.  10  appeared 
Boffloient  to  the  Venetians  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  (^id  they 
used  it  in  common  windows  to  the  latest  Qothic  peHods,  but 
yet  with  certain  difTerences  which  at  once  show  the  lateness 
of  the  work.  In  the  first  place,  the  rose,  which  at  fii-st  was 
flat  and  quatrefoilcd,  becomes,  after  some  experiments,  a  round 
ball  dividing  into  three  leaves,  closely  resembling  our  English 
ball  flower,  and  probably  derived  from  it ;  and,  in  other  cases, 
forming  a  bold  projecting  bud  in  various  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion or  expansion.  In  the  second  place,  the  extremities  of 
the  angle  leaves  are  wrought  into  rich  flowing  lobes,  and  bent' 
back  00  as  to  lap  against  their  own  breasts ;  showing  lateness 
of  date  in  exact  proportion  to  the  looseness  of  curvature.  Fig. 
8  represents  the  general  aspect  of  those  later  capitals,  Which 
may  be  conveniently  called  the  rose  capitals  of  Venice ;  two 
ore  seen  on  service,  in  Plato  VUL  VoL  I.,  showing  compara- 
tively early  date  by  the  experimental  form  of  the  six-foiled 
rose.  But  for  elaborate  edifices  this  form  was  not  sufficiently 
rich ;  and  there  was  felt  to  be  something  awkward  in  the  junc- 
tion of  the  leaves  at  the  bottom*  Therefore,  four  other  shorter 
leaves  were  added  at  the  sides,  as  in  fig.  13,  Plate  IL,  and  as 
generally  represented  in  Plate  X.  Vol.  IL  fig,  1.  Tliis  was  a 
good  and  noble  step,  taken  very  early  inHlio  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  all  the  best  Venetian  capitals  were  thenceforth  of 
this  form.  Those  which  followed,  and  rested  in  the  common, 
rose  type,  were  languid  and  unfortunate :  I  do  not  know  a 
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eingle  good  example  of  tbem  after  tbe  first  half  of  ihe  ihir- 
toentk  century. 

But  the  form  readied  in  fig.  18  was  quickly  felt  to  be  of 
gi*eat  value  and  power.  One  would  have  thought  it  might 
have  been  taken  straight  from  the  Corinthian  type ;  but  it  is 
cleai'ly  the  work  of  men  who  were  making  expeiiments  for 
themselves.  For  instance,  in  the  central  cax)ital  of  Fig.  XX XL 
Vol.  U,  tliere  is  a  trial  condition  of  it,  with  the  intermediate 
loaf  set  behind  those  at  the  angles  (the  reader  had  better  take 
a  magnifying  glass  to  this  woodcut ;  it  will  show  the  character 
of  the  capitals  better).  Two  other  experimental  forms  occur 
in  the  Casa  Cicogna  (Vol  IL),  and  supply  one  of  the  evidences 
which  fix  the  date  of  that  palace.  But  the  form  soon  was  de- 
termine^ as  in  fig.  18,  and  then  means  were  sought  of  recom- 
mending it  by  faiiher  decoration. 

The  leaves  which  are  used  in  fig.  18,  it  will  bo  observed, 
have  lost  the  Corinthian  volute,  and  ai*e  now  pure  and  plain 
leaves,  such  as  were  used  in  the  Lombardic  Qothic  of  the  early 
thirteenth  century  all  over  Italy.  Now  in  a  round-arched  gate- 
way at  Verona,  certainly  not  later  than  1800  ;  the  pointed 
leaves  of  this  pure  form  are  used  in  one  portion  of  the  mould- 
ings, and  in  another  are  enriched  by  having  their  surfaces 
carved  each  into  a  beautiful  ribbed  and  ix)inted  loaf.  The 
capital,  fig.  G,  Plate  IL,  is  nothing  more  than  fig.  13  so  en- 
riched ;  and  the  two  conditions  are  quite  conteuqK)i'ary,  fig. 
1 13  beiug  from  a  beautiful  Bories  of  fourth  order  wiudowu  in 
CamiK)  Sto,  Ma.  Mater  Domini,  already  drawn  in  my  folio 
work. 

Fig.  13  is  reprosoutativo  of  tlie  richobt  coiulitious  of  Qothic 
capiUd  which  oxiBto<l  at  tho  close  of  tho  thirteenth  coutury. 
Tho  builder  of  tho  Ducal  Palace  amplified  them  into  the  form 
of  ^^.  9,  but  varying  the  leafage  in  diiqx)aitioij  and  division  of 
lobes  m  every  capiUil ;  and  the  workmen  trained  under  him 
executed  many  noblo  capitals  for  the  Gothic  palaces  of  the 
early  fourteenth  century,  of  which  fig.  12,  from  a  palace  in 
tho  Canqx)  St.  Polo,  is  one  of  the  most  beuuiifnl  examples. 
In  figs.  9  and  12  tho  reader  sees  tho  Venetian  Gotliic  capiUd 
in  its  noblest  development     The  next  step  was  to  such  forms 
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118  fig.  15,  wliich  is  ^onerally  characteristic  of  tbo  late  four- 
teenth and  early  fifteenth  century  Gbthic,  and  of  which  I  hope 
the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  exaggeration  and  corrup- 
tion. 

This  capital  is  from  a  palace  near  the  Miracoli,  and  it  is  re- 
markable for  the  dolicnte,  though  corrupt,  oiiiament  on  its 
abacus,  which  is  precisely  the  samo  ns  that  on  the  pillars  of 
the  screen  of  St.  Mark's.  That  screen  is  a  monument  of  veiy 
great  value,  for  it  shows  the  entiro  corruption  of  tlio  Oothio 
power,  and  tlie  style  of  the  later  palaces  accurately  and  com- 
2)letely  defined  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  dated  1380  ;  thus  at 
once  furnishing  us  with  a  limiting  date,  which  throws  all  the 
noble  work  of  tlie  early  Ducal  Palace,  and  all  that  is  like  it  in 
Venice,  thoroughly  back  into  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  at  the  latest 

Fig.  2  is  the  simplest  condition  of  the  capital  universally 
employed  in  the  windows  of  the  second  order,  noticed  above^ 
YoL  n.,  as  belonging  to  a  stylo  of  groat  importance  in  the 
transitional  architecture  of  Venice.  Observe,  that  in  all  the 
capitals  given  in  the  lateral  columns  in  Plate  IL,  the  points  of 
the  leaves  turn  o\)ci\  But  in  this  central  group  tlioy  '^ejlat 
against  the  angle  of  the  capital,  and  form  a  peculiarly  light 
and  lovely  succession  of  forms,  occurring  only  in  their  purity 
in  the  windows  of  the  second  order,  and  in  some  important 
monuments  connected  with  them. 

In  fig.  2  the  leaf  at  the  angle  is  cut,  exactly  in  the  manneif 
of  an  Egyptian  bas-relief,  into  the  stone,  with  a  raised  edge 
i*ound  it,  and  a  raised  rib  up  the  centre  ;  and  this  mode  of 
execution,  seen  also  in  figs.  4  and  7,  is  one  of  the  collateral 
evidences  of  early  date.  But  in  figs.  6  and  8,  where  more 
elaborate  effect  was  required,  the  leaf  is  thrown  out  boldly 
with  an  even  edge  from  the  surface  of  the  capital,  and  en- 
riched on  its  own. surface  :  and  as  the  treatment  of  fig.  2  cor- 
responds with  that  of  ^f^,  4,  so  that  of  fiff,  6  corresponds  with 
that  of  fig.  6 ;  2  and  fi  having  the  upright  loaf,  4  and  6  the 
bending  leaves  ;  but  all  contemporary. 

Fig.  5  is  the  central  capital  of  the  windows  of  Casa  Falior, 
drawn  in  Plato  XV.  VoL  IL  ;  and  one  of  the  leaves  set  on  its 
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angles  is  drawn  larger  at  fig.  7,  Plate  XX.  Vol.  IL  It  has  no 
rib,  but  a  sbaip  raised  lidge  down  its  centime ;  and  its  lobes, 
of  which  the  I'eader  will  observe  the  cuiious  form, — round  in 
the  middle  one,  truncated  in  the  sides, — are  wrought  with  a 
precision  and  care  which  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  equalled : 
but  of  this  more  presently. 

The  next  figure  (8,  Plate  IL)  is  the  most  important  capital 
of  the  whole  tnuisitional  period,  that  employed  on  tlie  two 
columns  of  the  Piazzotta.  These  pillars  are  said  to  have  been 
raiii&l  in  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centtu*y,  but  I  cannot  find 
even  the  most  meagre  account  of  their  bases,  capitals,  or, 
which  seems  to  me  most  wonderful,  of  that  noble  winged  lion, 
one  of  the  grandest  things  produced  by  medisdval  art,  which 
all  men  admire,  and  none  can  draw.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
faithful  representation  of  his  firm,  fierce,  and  fiery  sti*ength. 
I  believe  that  both  he  and  the  capittd  which  bears  him  are 
late  thirteenth  century  work.  I  have  not  been  up*  to  the  lion, 
and  cannot  answer  for  it ;  but  if  it  be  not  thirteenth  century 
work,  it  is  as  good  ;  and  respecting  the  capitals,  there  can  be 
small  question.  They  are  of  exactly  the  date  of  the  oldest 
tombs,  bearing  crosses,  outside  of  St  John  and  Paul ;  and  are 
associated  with  all  the  other  work  of  the  tiansitional  period, 
from  1250  to  1300  (the  biiboa  of  these  pillars,  representing  the 
trades  of  Venice,  ought,  by  the  by,  to  luive  been  mentioned  as 
among  the  bcht  early  efforts  of  Venetimi  grotos(]ue)  ;  und,  bo- 
sides,  their  abai'i  are  formed  by  four  reduplications  of  the 
dentilled  mouldings  of  St.  Mark's,  which  never  occur  after 
the  year  1300. 

Nothing  can  bo  more  beautiful  or  original  than  the  adapta- 
tion of  those  broad  bearing  abiici ;  bntas  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  capital  itself,  and  could  not  eanily  be  brought  into 
the  space,  they  are  omitted  in  Plate  II.,  where  fig.  8  ahows  the 
bell  of  the  ciipiUil  only.  It^  profile  in  curiously  subtle, — appar- 
ently concave  eveiy where,  but  in  reality  concuve  (.ill  the  way 
down)  only  on  the  angles,  and  slightly  convex  at  the  siiles  (the 
profile  through  the  side  being  2  /,  Plate  X.  Vol.  II.)  ;  in  this 
subtlety  of  curvature,  as  well  as  in  the  simple  cross,  showing 
the  inilueuce  of  eaily  times. 
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The  leaf  on  the  angle,  of  which  more  presently,  is  fig.  5,  Plate 
XX.  VoLtL 

Connected  with  this  school  of  transitional  capitals  we  find  a 
iorm  in  the  later  Qothic,  such  as  h^,  14,  from  the  Church  of 
San  Stef ano  ;  but  which  appears  in  part  derived  from  an  old  and 
rich  Byzantine  type,  of  which  fig.  11,  from  the  Fondaco  de' 
Turchi,  is  a  characteristic  example. 

I  must  now  take  the  render  one  step  farther,  and  ask  him  to 
examine,  finally,  Uio  treatment  of  the  leaves,  down  to  the  cutting 
of  their  most  minute  lobes,  in  tlie  series  of  capitals  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  only  sketched  the  general  forms. 

In  all  capitals  with  nodding  leaves,  such  as  6  and  9  in  Plate 
IL,  the  real  form  of  the  leaf  is  not  to  be  seen,  except  in  poi-speo- 
tive  ;  but^  in  order  to  render  the  comparison  more  easy,  I  have 
in  Plate  XX  Vol  U.  opened  all  the  leaves  out,  as  if  they  were 
to  be  dried  in  a  herbarium,  only  leaving  the  furrows  and  sin- 
uosities of  surface,  but  laying  the  outside  contour  nearly  flat 
upon  the  page,  except  for  a  particular  reason  in  fig&  2,  10,  11, 
and  15. 

I  shall  first,  as  usual,  give  the  references,  and  then  note  the 
points  of  interest. 

1,  2,  3.  Fondaco  de*  Turchi,  upper  arcada 

4.  Greek  pillars  brought  from  St.  Jean  d*Acre. 

5.  Pinzzotta  shafts. 

6.  Madonnetta  Housa 
Plate  XX.     7.  Casa  Falier. 

Vol  IL      8.  Palace  near  Si  Eustaaliio. 

9.  Tombs,  outside  of  St.  John  and  Paul 

10.  Tomb  of  Giovanni  Soranzo. 

11.  Tomb  of  Andrea  Dondolo. 

12.  13,  14.  Ducal  Palace. 

N.R  Tlie  upper  row,  1  to  4,  is  Byzantine,  the  next  tran- 
sitional, the  last  two  Gothic 

Fig.  1.  The  loaf  of  the  capital  No.  0,  Plate  Vm.  Vol  IL 
Each  lobe  of  the  leaf  has  a  sbaip  fun-ow  up  to  its  point,  fi*om 
its  root 

Vol.  IIT— 10 
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Fig.  2.  The  leaf  of  the  cAi)ital  ou  the  right  hand,  at  the 
top  of  rUito  XU  m  UiIh  voluuie.  The  lobou  \yorfbd  iu  tho 
same  maimer,  with  deep  bkck  di'ill  holes  between  their 
pointa 

Fig.  8.  One  of  the  leaves  of  fig.  14,  Plate  Ym.  YoL  IL  fully 
unfolded.  The  lobes  worked  iu  the  same  manner,  but  left  shal- 
low, so  as  not  to  destroy  the  breadth  of  light ;  the  central  line 
being  drawn  by  diill  holes,  and  the  interstices  between  lobes 
cut  black  and  deep. 

Fig.  4  Leaf  with  flower ;  pure  Byzantine  work,  showing 
whence  the  treatment  of  all  the  other  leaves  has  been  derived. 

Fig.  6.  For  tlie  soke  of  symmetry,  this  is  put  in  the  cen- 
tre :  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  three  in  this  row ;  taken  from  the 
Madonnetta  House,  where  the  capitals  have  leaves  both  at 
their  sides  and  angles.  The  tall  angle  leaf,  with  its  two  lateral 
ones,  is  given  in  the  plate  ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion in  the  mode  of  workmanship  of  these  leaves,  which, 
though  found  in  a  palace  of  the  Byzantine  period,  is  indica- 
tive of  a  tendency  to  tmnsition  ;  namely,  that  the  sharp  fur- 
row is  now  drawn  only  to  the  ccnlitd  lobe  of  each  division  of  the 
leaf,  uiid  the  reut  of  tho  surfucu  of  the  leaf  iu  left  nearly  fiat, 
a  slight  concavity  only  marking  tlio  diviaion  of  the  cxtreini- 
ties.  At  the  base  of  these  leaves  tliey  are  jxjrfectly  flat,  only 
cut  by  the  shai'^3  and  uaiTOW  furrow,  as  an  elevated  table -laud 
is  by  ravines. 

Fig.  5.  A  more  advanced  condition ;  the  fold  at  the  recess, 
between  each  division  of  the  leaf,  carefully  expressed,  and  the 
concave  or  depressed  i^rtioiis  of  the  extremities  marked  more 
deeply,  lis  well  as  the  ceiitnd  furrow,  and  a  rib  added  in  tho 
centre. 

Fig.  7.  A  contemporary,  but  more  finished  form  ;  the 
shaq)  furrows  becoming  softer,  and  the  whole  leaf  more 
flexible. 

Fig.  8.  An  exquisite  form  of  the  same  period,  but  show- 
ing still  more  advanced  natunilisni,  from  a  very  early  group  of 
third  order  windows,  near  the  Church  of  8t.  Eustachio  on  tho 
Onind  Canal. 

P^ig.  U.     Of  the  borne  time,  fiom  a  small  capihd  of  an  anglo 
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abaft  of  tlie  sorcopbogi  at  the  mdc  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  in  the 
little  square  which  is  adorned  by  the  Colleone  statue.  This 
leaf  is  very  quaint  and  pretty  in  giving  its  midmost  lateral 
divisions  only  two  lobes  each,  instead  of  the  usual  three  or 
four. 

Fig.  10.  Leaf  era|)loyed  in  the  cornice  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Doge  Giovanni  Soranzo,  who  died  in  1312.  It  nods  over,  and 
has  three  ribs  on  its  upper  surface ;  thus  giving  us  the  com- 
pleted ideal  form  of  the  leaf,  but  its  execution  is  still  very 
archaic  and  severe. 

Now  the  next  example,  fig.  11,  is  from  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Andrea  Dandolo,  and  therefore  executed  between  1364  and 
18G0  ;  and  this  leaf  shows  the  Gk>tliio  naturalism  and  refine- 
ment  of  curvature  fully  developed.  In  this  forty  years'  inter- 
val, then,  the  principal  advance  of  Gothic  sculpture  is  to  be 
placed. 

I  had  prepared  a  complete  series  of  examples,  showing  this 
advance,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  the  separations  of  the 
ribs,  a  most  characteristic  feature,  are  more  and  more  delicately 
and  scientifically  treated,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  I  feared  that  no  general  reader 
would  care  to  follow  me  into  these  minutiie,  and  have  cancelled 
this  portion  of  the  work,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  main  point 
being,  that  the  reader  should  feel  the  full  extent  of  the  change, 
which  he  can  hardly  fail  to  do  in  looking  from  fig.  10  to  figs. 
11  and  12.  I  believe  that  fig.  12  is  the  earlier  of  the  two  ; 
and  it  is  assuredly  the  finer,  having  all  the  elasticity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  earliest  forms,  with  perfect  flexibility  added.  In 
fig.  11  there  is  a  perilous  element  beginning  to  devolope  itself 
into  one  feature,  namely,  the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  which, 
instead  of  merely  nodding  over,  now  curl  completely  round 
into  a  kind  of  bidl.  Tliis  occurs  early,  and  in  the  finest  Gothic 
work,  especially  in  cornices  and  other  running  mouldings: 
but  it  is  a  fatal  symptom,  a  beginning  of  the  intemperance  of 
the  later  Gotliio,  and  it  was  followed  out  vnih  singular  avidity  ; 
the  ball  of  coiled  leafage  increasing  in  size  and  complexity,  and 
at  last  becoming  the  principal  feature  of  the  work  ;  the  light 
striking  on  its  vigorous  projection,  as  in  fig.  14    Nearly  all 


.  • 
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the  Benaifisanco  Ooihio  of  Venice  de^x^uds  upon  these  ballB 
for  oiToct^  a  laio  capital  being  generoUy  composed  merely  of 
an  upper  and  lower  range  of  leaves  terminating  in  tliis 
manner. 

It  is  very  singular  and  notable  how,  in  this  loss  of  temper- 
once,  there  is  loss  of  life.  For  truly  healthy  and  living  leaves 
do  Qot  bind  themselves  into  knots  at  the  extremitie&  They 
7  bend,  and  wave,  and  nod,  but  never  curL  It  is  in  disease,  or 
in  death,  by  blight,  or  frosty  or  poison  only,  that  leaves  in 
general  assume  this  ingathered  form.  It  is  the  flame  of 
autumn  that  has  shrivelled  them,  or  the  web  of  the  caterpillar 

■ 

that  has  bound  them  :  and  thus  tlie  lost  forms  of  the  Venetian 
leafage  set  forth  the  fote  of  Venetian  pride ;  and,  in  their  ut- 
most luxuriance  and  abandonment^  perish  as  if  eaten  of  worm& 

And  now,  by  glancing  back  to  Plato  X  Vol.  JL,  the  reader 
will  see  in  a  moment  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  found  of 
the  date  of  capitals  in  their  profiles  merely.  Observe :  we 
have  seen  that  the  treatment  of  the  leaves  in  the  Madonnetta 
House  seemed  '*  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  transition."  Note 
their  profile,  la,  and  its  close  correspondence  with  1  /t,  which 
is  actually  of  a  tmnsitiouol  capital  from  the  upper  arcade  of 
second  order  windows  in  the  Aix)8toli  Palace  ;  yet  both  shown 
to  be  very  close  to  the  Byzantine  period,  if  not  belonging  to  it, 
by  their  fellowship  with  the  profile  i,  from  the  Fondaco  do' 
Turchi.  Then  note  the  close  correspondence  of  all  the  other 
profiles  in  that  line,  which  belong  to  the  concave  capitals  or 
plinths  of  the  Byzantine  palaces,  and  note  their  composition, 
the  abacus  being,  in  idea,  merely  an  echo  or  reduplication  uf 
the  capital  itself  ;  as  seen  in  perfect  simplicity  in  the  profile/, 
which  is  a  roll  under  a  lull  concave  curve  forming  the  bell  of 
the  capital,  with  a  roll  and  shoi't  concave  curve  for  its  abacus. 
This  peculiar  abacus  is  an  unfailing  test  of  early  date  ;  and 
our  finding  this  simple  profile  used  for  the  Ducal  Palace  (/), 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  all  our  former  conclusious. 

Then  the  next  row,  2,  are  the  Byzantine  and  early  Gothic 
semi-convex  curves,  in  their  pure  forms,  Laving  no  roll  below ; 
butoften  with  a  roll  added,  as  at/,  and  in  certain  early  Gothic 
conditiods  curiously  fused  into  it,  with  a  cavetto  between,  as  6, 
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Cy  d,  Bui  ilie  more  arcliaic  form  is  ns  at  /and  ts ;  and  as  these 
two  profiles  are  from* the  Ducal  Palace  and  Piazzetto  shafts, 
they  join  again  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence  of  their  eai'ly  date. 
The  profiles  t  and  k  are  both  most  beautiful ;  t  is  that  of  the 
great  capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  the  small  profiles  be^ 
tween  it  and  k  ore  the  varieties  used  on  the  fillet  at  its  base.' 
The  profile  i  should  have  Iiad  loaves  springing  from  it^  as  1  A 
has,  only  more  boldly,  but  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  discern  at  a  glance  the  fellowship 
of  the  whole  series  of  profiles,  2  a  to  ^,  nor  can  he  but  wit^ 
equal  ease  observe  a  marked  difference  in  4  c^  and  4  e  from 
any  others  in  the  plate  ;  the  l)ulging  outlines  of  leafage  being 
indicative  of  the  luxuriant  and  flowing  masses,  no  longer  ex- 
pressible with  a  simple  line,  but  to  bo  considered  only  as  con« 
fined  within  it»  of  the  later  Gothic.  Now  c^  is  a  dated  profile 
from  the  tomb  of  St  Isidore,  1365,  which  by  its  dog-tooth 
abacus  and  heavy  leaftige  distinguishes  itself  from  all  the  other 
profiles,  and  therefore  throws  them  back  into  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  But,  observe,  it  still  retains  the  noble  swelling 
root  Tliis  character  soon  after  vanishes ;  and,' in  1380,  the 
pro&ie  By  at  once  heavy,  feeble,  and  ungraceful,  with  a  meagre 
and  valueless  abacus  hardly  discernible,  is  characteristic  of  all 
the  capitals  of  Venica 

Note,  finally,  tliis  contraction  of  the  abacus.  Oompare  4  o, 
which  is  the  earliest  form  in  tlie  plate,  from  Murano,  with  4  e^ 
which  is  the  latest  The  other  profiles  show  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  change ;  only  observe,  in  8a  the  abacus  is  not  drawn ; 
it  is  so  bold  that  it  would  not  come  into  the  plate  without  re- 
ducing the  bell  curve  to  too  small  a  scale. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  capitals ;  we 
have  next  to  exatnine  that  of  the  archivolts  or  arch  mouldings. 

IV,  JychivoUs. 

In  Plate  Vlli.,  opposite,  are  arranged  in  one  view  all  the 
conditions  of.  Byzantine  archivolt  employed  in  Venice,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  will  be  seen  in  an  instant  that  there  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  manner  of  their  masonry.  The  soffit  of  the 
arch  is  the  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  profileia^ 
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and  eacli  of  them  (except  13,  14)  is  composed  of  two  slabs  of 
marble,  one  for  tlie  soflit,  another  for  tile  ftvce  of  the  arch ,  the 
one  on  the  soflit  in  worked  on  the  edge  uito  a  roll  (fig.  10)  or 
dentU  (fig.  1)),  and  the  one  on  tlie  face  is  bordered  on  the 
other  side  by  another  piece  let  edgeways  into  the  wall,  and 
also  worked  into  a  roll  or  dentil:  in  the  richer  archivolts  a 
cornice  is  added  to  this  roll,  as  in  fig&  1  and  4,  or  takes  its 
place,  as  in  £gs.  1,  8,  5,  and  G  ;  and  in  such  richer  examples 
the  fiicestone,  and  often  the  soffit,  are  sculptured,  the  sculpt- 
ure being  cut  into  their  surfaces,  as  indicated  in  fig.  11.  The 
concavities  out  in  the  facestones  of  1,  2,  4,  5,  G  are  all  indica- 
tive of  sculpture  in  efiect  like  tfiat  of  Fig.  XXVL  VoL  XL,  of 
which  archivolt  fig.  5,  here,  is  the  actual  profile.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  references  to  the  whole : 

1.  Rio-Foscari  House. 

2.  Tori*a6ed  House,  entrance  door. 

8.  Small  Porticos  of  St  Mark's,  external  arche& 

4.  Arch  on  the  canal  at  Ponte  St  Toma. 

5.  Arch  of  Oorte  del  Remer. 

.    G.  Great  outermost  ai'chivolt  of  central  door,  St 
Mark's. 
Plate  VHL  7.  Inner  archivolt  of  southern  porch,  St  Mark's 
VoL  HL  Facade. 

8.  Inner  archivolt  of  central  entrance,  St  Mark's. 

9.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  main  arcade. 

10.  Byzantine   restored  house  on   Grand   Canal, 

lower  arcade. 

11.  Terraced  House,  upper  arcade. 

12.  Inner  archivolt  of  northern  porch  of  fayade, 

St  Mark's. 
13  and  14.  Ti'ausitionol  forma 

There  is  little  to  be  noted  respecting  these  forms,  except 
that,  in  fig.  1,  the  two  lower  rolls,  with  the  angular  projec- 
tions between,  represent  the  fall  of  the  mouldings  of  two 
proiumato  ai*ches  on  the  abacus  of  the  bearing  shaft ;  their 
two  cornices  meeting  each  other,  and  being  gi-adually  nar- 
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rowed  into  the  litUo  angular  iniermediato  pioco,  Uioir  sculpt- 
ures being  slurred  into  the  contracted  space,  a  curious  proof 
of  the  earliness  of  the  work.  The  real  aichivolt  moulding 
is  the  same  as  fig.  4tC  c,  including  only  the  midmost  pi  the 
three  rolls  in  fig,  1. 

It  will  bo  noticed  tlial  2,  5,  0,  and  8  are  sculpturod  on  the 
soflits  as  well  as  the  fm^os  ;  1)  is  the  common  pn)nio  of  ardies 
docorato<l  only  with  colored  marble,  the  facostono  behig  colored, 
the  soffit  white.  The  cfTect  of  such  a  moulding  is  seen  in  the 
small  windows  at  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  XXVL  VoL  IL 

The  reader  will  now  see  that  there  is  but  Uttle  difficulty  in 
identifying  Byzantine  work,  the  archivolt  mouldings  being  so 
similar  among  themselves,  and  so  imlike  any  others.  We  have 
next  to  examine  the  Gothic  form& 

Figs.  13  and  14  in  Plate  YUL  represent  th^  first  brick 
mouldings  of  the  transitional  period,  occurring  in  such  instances 
as  Fig.  XXIIL  or  Fig.  XXXIH.  Vol.  H.  (the  soffit  stone  of  the 
Byzantine  mouldings  being  taken  away),  and  this  profile,  trans- 
lated into  soUd  stone,  forms  the  almost  universal  moulding  of 
the  windows  of  the  second  order.  These  two  brick  mouldings 
are  repeated,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  at  the  top  of  Plate  IX. 
opposite  ;  and  the  upper  range  of  mouldings  which  tlioy  com- 
mence, m  that  plate,  are  the  brick  mouldings  of  Venice  in  the 
early  Gothic  period.  All  the  forms  below  are  in  stone  ;  and  the 
moulding  2,  translated  into  stone,  foims  the  universal  archivolt 
of  the  early  pointed  arches  of  Venice,  and  windows  of  second 
and  third  orders.  Tlie  moulding  1  is  much  rarer,  and  used 
for  the  most  part  in  doors  only. 

The  reader  will  see  at  once  the  resemblance  of  character  in 
the  various  flat  brick  mouldings,  3  to  11.  They  belong  to  such 
arches  as  1  and  2  in  Plate  XVII.  Vol.  IE.  ;  or  6  6,  6  c,  m  Pkte 
XIV.  Vol.  n.,  7  and  8  being  actually  the  mouldings  of  those 
two  doors  ;  the  whole  group  being  perfectly  defined,  and  sepa- 
rate from  all  the  other  Gothic  work  in  Venice,  and  clearly  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  imitate,  in  brickwork,  the  effect  of  the  flat 
sculptured  archivolla  of  the  Byzantine  times.  (See  VoL  IL 
fQiap.  VII.  §  xxx\n.) 

Then  comes  the  group  14  to  18  in  stone,  derived  from  the 
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nwwiHimpi  1  and  S ;  lint  by  tranflatian,  14;  fhcn  hj  beidiog 
fhe  tnmcited  aagk^  16, 16.  The  ooourxenoe  erf  fhe  profile  16 
in  fhe  three  beantifiil  windows  leptreeenied  in  fhe  nppennosl 
flgore.of  Fhte  XYIU  YoL  L  xendera  that  group  of  peeidiar 
intereet^andiatliangeTidenoeof  iteantiquiij,  Thanaovtetto 
it  added,  IT;  lint  diallowand  fhen  deeper,  18^  wliidh  ia  the 
eoninionagdhiiottnionldingoffheeentCTlQoBiiedoarandwi^ 
dow :  boi^  in  fhe  windowa  of  fhe  eariy  finirUi  order,  tUbi  moold- 
ing  ia  ocmiplioated  bj  tariona  additiona  of  dog-tooth  niQnldinga 
under  {be  dentil,  aa  in  20 ;  or  fhe  0BUft{  dontfl  (aee  fig.  20,  Plate 
]X.yoLL),aafig.21;  orboth,aafiga.28,24.  All  theae  Taxio- 
tioa  ezpiraiii  the  adtanoed  period,  and  the  eataHiahed  monld** 
ing  Icir  wiudowa  ia  20.  The  intermediate  groups  26  to  28, 1 
found  only  in  the  high  windowa  of  the  third  order  in  fhe  Dnoal 
Fdaoe,  or  in  the  Ohapter-honae  of  the  Itaoi,  or  in  fhe  aroadea 
of  the  Dooal  Flalaoe ;  the  great  oatdde  lower  aroade  of  the 
Dooal  Pidaoe  baa  the  profile  81,  the  left-hand  aide  being  the 
innermoat 

Now  obeerve,  all  thia  arehirolta,  without  exception,  aaaume 
that  the  apeotator  looks  from  the  outside  only :  none  are  com- 
plete on  both  sides ;  they  are  essentially  window  mouldings^ 
and  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  our  perfect  (Gothic  archea 
prepared  for  taraceriea  If  they  were  all  completely  drawn  in 
the  plate,  they  should  be  as  ^.  25,  having  a  great  depth  of 
wall  behind  the  mouldings,  but  it  was  useless  to  represent  this 
in  every  case.  The  Ducal  Palace  begins  to  show  mouldings 
on  boUi  sides,  28,  81 ;  and  85  is  a  compile  arch  moulding 
from  the  apse  of  the  Frari  That  moulding,  though  so  per- 
fectly developed,  is  earlier  than  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  with 
other  features  of  the  building,  indicates  the  completeness  of 
the  Gothic  eystom,  which  made  the  architect  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  found  his  work  principally  upon  that  church. 

The  other  examples  in  this  plate  show  the  various  modes 
of  combination  emploved  in  richer  orchivolta  The  tiiple 
change  of  dope  in  38  is  very  curiou&  The  references  are  as 
follows : 
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1.  Tranmtional  to  tlio  Bocond  ordor. 

2.  Common  second  order. 

8.  Brick,  at  Corte  del  Fomo,  Bound  arch.  • 
4.  Door  at  San  Giovanni  Grisostomo. 
6.  Door  at  Sotto  Portico  della  Stua. 

6.  Door  in  Oampo  Si  Luca,  of  rich  brickwork. 

7.  Bound  door  at  Fondaraenta  Vcnier. 

8.  Pointed  door.     Fig.  G  c,  Plate  XIV.  Vol  IL 
9.'  Qrdat  pointed  arch,  Salizzada  San  Lio. 

10.  Bound  door  near  Fondaco  de*  Turchi 

11.  Door  with  Lion,  at  Ponte  della  Corona. 

12.  San  Gregorio,  Fayade. 

13.  St.  John  and  Paul,  Nave. 

14.  Bare  early  fourth  order,  at  San  Cassan. 

15.  General  early  Gbthic  archivolt 

Platb  IX.  IG.  Same,  from  door  in  Bio  San  G.  Grisostoma 
Vol  m.    17.  Casa  Vittura. 

18.  Casa  Sagredo,  Unique  thirds.    Vol  IL 
'        19.  Murano  Palace,  Unique  fourtha* 
"^  20.  Pointed  door  of  Four-Evangelist  House.t 

21.  Eoystone  door  in  Campo  St  M.  Formosa. 

22.  Bare  fourths,  at  Si  Pantaleon. 

23.  Bare  fourths,  Casa  PapadopolL 

24.  Bare  fourths,  Chess  house.  | 

25.  Thirds  of  Frari  Qoister. 

26.  Great  pointed  arch  of  Frari  Cloister. 

27.  Unique  thirds,  Ducal  Palace. 

28.  Inner  Cortile,  pointed  arches.  Ducal  Palace. 

29.  Common  fourth  and  fifth  order  Arohivoli 

80.  Unique  thirds.  Ducal  Palaca 

81.  Ducal  Palace,  lower  arcade. 

*  Gloee  to  the  bridge  over  the  main  channel  through  Murano  is  a  maa- 
live  foursquare  Gothic  palace,  containing  some  curiouB  traceries,  and 
many  unique  transitional  forms  of  window,  among  which  these  windows 
of  the  fourth  order  occur,  with  a  roll  within  thoir  dentil  band. 

f  Tlini,  for  the  sake  of  convenionoo,  we  may  genurnlljr  call  the  palaoo 
with  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  its  spandrlls,  Vol.  II. 

t  The  liouso  witli  chequers  like  a  chess-board  on  its  spandrlls,  given 
in  mjr  folio  work. 
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82.  Ouft  Priuli,  aiehae  in  the  inner  court 
88.  Cude  above  the  central  window,  Docal  Fidaca 
84.  MurauoapeoL 
86.  Acute-pointed  areh,  Frari 
Peats  BL  88.  Door  of  Accademia  dalle  beDe  ArtL 
YoL  m.   87.  Door   in   Galle  Tioaai,  near  Foor-Evangeliat 

Hloiiae. 
88.  Door  in  campo  San  Pola 
88.  Door  of  palace  at  F6nte  Ifarcdla  ^'^ , 
40l  Door  of  a  palace  cloae  to  the  Okardh  of  {he 

F.  Cbmicet. 

Plate  X.  lepreaentai  in  one  Tiew,  tlie  conucea  or  atring- 
cooraea  of  Yenioe^  and  tlie  abaci  of  ita  capttala,  early  and  late ; 
tlieae  two  featurea  being  inaqpanibly  connected,  aa  explained 
in  YoL  I 

Theeridence  grren  by  these  mouldinga  is  exceedingly  dear. 
The  two  upper  lines  in  the  Plate,  1 — 11, 12 — 24,  ore  all  plinths 
from  By^eoutine  buildiuga  The  reader  will  at  once  observe 
their  luimistakable  resembloncea  The  row  41  to  50  are  oon> 
temporary  abaci  of  capitals ;  62,  58,  54,  66,  ore  examples  of 
late  Gothic  abod  ;  and  observe,  especially  these  are  all  rounded 
at  the  top  of  the  cavetto,  but  the  Byzantine  abod  are  rounded, 
if  at  all,  at  the  hoUom  of  the  cavetto  (see  7,  8,  9,  10,  20,  28, 
4G).  Condder  what  a  valuable  test  of  date  this  is,  in  any 
disputable  building. 

Again,  compare  28,  29,  one  from  St  Mark's,  the  other  from 
the  Ducal  Paliico,  and  observe  the  dose  resemblance,  giving 
farther  evidonco  of  early  date  in  the  palace. 

25  and  50  ore  drawn  to  the  some  scale.  The  former  is  the 
vrall-comice,  the  latter  the  abacus  of  the  great  shafts,  in  the 
Casa  Loredon ;  the  one  posdng  into  the  other,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
XXVIIL  Yol  L  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  change  in  propor- 
tion, while  the  moulding,  all  but  the  lower  rull,  i\)mains  the 
some. 

Tlio  following  arc  the  references : 
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1.  Oommon  plinth  of  St  Mark'a 

2.  Plinth  above  lily  capitals,  St.  Mark'& 
8.  4  Plinths  in  early  surface  Qothic. 

6.  Plinth  of  door  in  Campo  Si  Luca« 

6.  Plinth  of  treasury  door,  St  Mark'& 

7.  Archivolts  of  nave,  St  Mark's. 

8.  Archivolts  of  tToosury  door,  St.  Mark's. 

9.  Moulding  of  circular  wiud6w  in  St  John  and 

Paul. 

10.  Ohief  decorated  narrow  plinth,  St  Mark's. 

11.  Plinth  of  door,  Campo  St.  Margherito. 

12.  Plinth  of  tomb  of  Doge  Vital  FaUer. 

13.  Lower  plinth,  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  and  Terraced 

House. 
14  Bunning  plinth  of  Corte  del  Bemer. 
15.  Highest  plinth  at  top  of  Fondaco  de'  TurchL 
IG.  Common  Byzantine  plinth. 

17.  Bunning  plinth  of  Casa  Falier. 

18.  Plinth  of  arch  at  Ponte  St.  Toma. 

19.  20,  21.  PHnths  of  tomb  of  Doge  Vitol  Faher. 
Platr  X.   22.  Plintli  of  \vindow  in  Callo  del  Piston 

Vol  m.    2!).  PlinOi  of  tomb  of  Dogarossa  Vitol  Michplo. 
24  Archivolt  in  the  Frari. 

25.  Bunning  plinth,  Casa  Loredan. 

26.  Bunning  plinth,  under  pointed  arch,  in  Saliz* 

zada  San  Lio. 

27.  Bunning  plinth,  Casa  Erizzo. 

28.  Circles  in  portico  of  St  Mark's. 

29.  Ducal  Palace  cornice,  lower  arcade. 

30.  Ducal  Palace  cornice,  upper  arcade. 

31.  Central  Gothic  plintL 

32.  Late  Gothic  plinth. 

33.  Late  Gothic  plinth,  Casa  degli  AmbasciatorL 
34  Late  Gothic  plinth,  Palace  near  the  Jesuiti. 
35,  3n.  Central  balcony  coniico. 

37.  Plinth  of  Ht  Mark's  balustrade. 

38.  Cornice  of  the  Fmri,  in  brick,  cabled. 

39.  Centitil  balcony  plinth. 
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40.  l^nMrnioit  eotnioe^  Dooil  BdifieL ' 
4L  AbMiw  of  Hly  oapitdii^  St.llttk*^ 
42.  AbMn%'Ibiidaoo  de' TdraliL 
48.  AbMOi^  large  eq[MlaI  of  Tanaeed  Homa. 
44.  Abaeui^  Fondaoo  de*  TudiL 

46.  Aba0ii%  Dueal  FlilaM^  upper  aioadflu 
48.  AiiaiWM  Oovle  del  BeoMr. 

47.  AiiaiWM  H&aii  nQlAnL  8L  MailAi  DolDiL 
Pl4tb  X.  48.  A])aeii%  Hnrano  and  TaroeQa 

YoL  m.    4a  A])aeii%  Oaaa  AnattL 

60.  A!iawi%  Oaaa  Laredaii,  lover  atoiy. 
6L  Aliaim%  impitala  of  Fiari 
62.  Abaeii%  Oua  OmUi  (plain). 
68.  Aliaim%  Gaaa  Friuli  (lloweied). 
64  A!iawi%  Oaaa  Foaeari  (plain). 

66.  Abacn%  Oaaa  niuli  (flowered). 
6a  Abacn%  Plate  IL  flg.  16. 

67.  Abaena,  St  Jolrn  and  BuiL 
6a  Abacua.  St  Stetana 

It  ia  only  farther  to  bo  noted,  that  theae  mouldinga  are  naed^ 
in  yarioua  proportion^  for  all  kinds  of  purpoaea :  aometimea 
for  true  cornices  ;  aoinotimes  for  window-ailla  ;  aometimea,  8 
and  4  (in  the  Qothic  time)  eBpeciullj,  for  dripatoues  of  gables : 
11  and  such  others  fonn  httle  pliuths  or  abaci  at  tlie  spiing 
of  arches,  such  as  those  sliown  at  a,  Fig.  XXIEL  VoL  IL  Fi- 
nally, a  large  number  of  superb  Byzantine  coruices  occur,  of 
tbo  form  sliown  at  the  top  of  tlie  arch  in  Plate  Y.  VoL  IL, 
having  a  profile  Uke  IG  or  19  here ;  with  nodding  leaves  of 
acauthus  Uirown  out  from  it^  being,  in  fiict,  merely  one  ruugo 
of  the  leaves  of  a  Byzantine  capital  unwrapped,  and  foiiued 
into  a  continuous  lin&  I  hod  prepared  a  large  moss  of  ma- 
terials for  the  illustration  of  these  cornices,  and  the  Qothic 
ones  connected  with  them  ;  but  found  the  subject  would 
take  up  another  volume,  and  was  forced,  for  the  present,  to 
abandon  it  The  lower  series  of  profiles,  7  to  12  in  Plate  XV. 
Vol.  I.,  shows  how  the  leaf-ornament  is  laid  on  the  sinipla 
^ly  cornices. 
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VL  Traceries. 

We  have  only  one  subject  more  to  examine,  the  character 
of  the  early  and  late  Tracery  Bars. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised  at  the  small 
attention  given  to  traceries  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
volumes:  but  the  reason  in,  that  there  are  no  comjUicatcd 
traceries  at  Venice  belonging  to  the  good  Gbthic  time,  with 
the  single  exception  of  those  of  the  Casa  Cicogna ;  and  the 
magnificent,  arcades  of  the  Ducal  Palace  Gothic  are  so  simple 
as  to  require  little  explanation. 

There  are,  however,  two  cuiious  circumstances  in  the  later 
traceries ;  tlie  first,  that  they  are  universally  considered  by 
the  builder  (as  the  old  Byzantines  considered  sculptured 
surfaces  of  stone)  as  material  out  of  which  a  certain  portion  is 
to  he  cut,  to  fill  his  window.  A  fine  Northern  Gbthic  tracery  is 
a  complete  and  systematic  arrangement  of  arches  and  foliation, 
adjusted  to  the  form  of  the  window  ;  but  a  Venetian  tracery 
is  a  piece  of  a  larger  composition,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
window.  In  the  Porta  della  Carta,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  dell'  Orto,  in  the  Casa  Bernardo  on  the  Qrand  Canal, 
in  the  old  Church  of  the  Misericordia,  and  wherever  else 
there  are  rich  traceries  in  Venice,  it  will  always  be  found 
that  a  certain  arrangement  of  quatrefoils  and  other  figures 
has  l)ccn  planned  as  if  it  were  to  extend  indefinitely  into 
miles  of  arcade  ;  and  out  of  this  colossal  piece  of  nmrble  lace, 
a  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  window  is  cut^  mercilessly  and  fear- 
lessly: whatever  fragments  and  odd  shapes  of  interstice, 
remnant^  of  this  or  that  figure  of  the  divided  foliation,  may 
occur  at  the  edge  of  the  window,  it  matters  not ;  all  are  cut 
across,  and  shut  in  by  the  great  outer  archivolt 

It  is  very  curious  to  find  the  Venetians  treating  what  in  other 
countries  became  of  so  great  individual  importance,  merely 
as  a  kind  of  diai>Gr  ground,  like  that  of  their  chequered  colors 
on  the  walls.  There  is  great  grandeur  in  tlio  idea,  though 
the  system  of  tlicir  traceries  Was  spoilt  by  it :  but  they  always 
treated  their  buildings  as  masses  of  color  rather  than  of  line  ; 
and  the  great  traceries  of  the  Ducal  Pabvce  itself  are  not 
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qmred  any  mora  tlmn  Ukmio  of  tlio  miuor  palaoes.  Tliey  ara 
cut  off  at  tlio  floalui  hi  tlie  middle  of  Uio  i|iiiitrufoi]%  aiid  tlio 
tormimd  mouldiugH  take  up  part  of  tlie  broadUi  of  the  poor 
half  of  a  quatrafoil  at  the  extromitj. 

Que  other  oiroumataiioe  ia  notable  alaa  Li  good  Northem 
Gothio  the  traoeiy  ban  are  of  a  oonatant  profile^  the  aune  on 
both  aidea;  and  if  the  pbn  of  the  traceiy  leavea  anj  in- 
teratioea  ao  amall  that  thero  ia  not  room  for  the  full  profile  of 
the  traoeiy  bar  all  round  thenC  thorn  interatioea  ara  entirely 
doaed,  the  traceiy  ban  being  auppoaed  to  hare  met  each 
other.  But  in  Venice,  if  an  interatice  becomea  anywhera 
inconTenienUy  amall,  the  traceiy  bar  ia  aaciifioed ;  out  away, 
or  in  aome  wiqr  altered  in  profile,  in  order  to  afloid  more 
room  for  tho  lights  eapedlally  in  the  early  traceriea,  ao  that 
one  aide  of  a  traceiy  bar  ia  often  quite  different  from  the 
other.  For  inatanoe,  in  the  ban  1  and  2,  Hate  XI,  from  the 
Frari  and  8k  John  and  Fbul,  the  uppermoat  aide  ia  towarda  a 
great  opening,  and  thero  vaa  room  for  the  bevol  or  elope  to 
the  ouap ;  but  in  the  other  aide  the  opening  wns  too  siiiaU,  and 
tlio  bar  fhlla  Yoriictilly  to  tlio  cuaii.  lu  6  tlie  up^icrmoat  aide 
ia  to  the  narrow  aixsriuro,  and  tho  lower  to  the  aiiiuU  one ; 
and  in  fig.  0,  from  the  Coua  Oicogiio,  ilio  up^Muiuost  aide  ia 
to  the  aperturea  of  the  tracery,  tlie  loweimoat  to  the  archoa 
beneath,  the  great  roll  following  the  design  of  the  tracery ; 
while  13  and  14  are  left  without  the  roll  at  the  base  of  their 
cavettoe  on  the  uppermoat  aidea,  which  are  tumed  to  narrow 
aperturea.  The  earlineaa  of  the  Caaa  Cicogna  tracery  is  seen 
in  a  moment  by  its  being  moulded  on  the  face  only.  It  ia  in 
fact  notliing  more  than  a  aeriea  of  quatrefoiled  apertures  in 
the  solid  wall  of  tho  houae,  with  mouldinga  on  their  fdcea, 
and  magnificent  ordica  of  pure  pointed  fifth  order  sustaining 
them  below. 

The  following  are  tlie  references  to  Uie  figui*es  in  the  plate : 

1.  PrarL 
PiATK  XI.      2.  Apae,  St  Johh  and  Paul. 
Vol  m.        3.  FrarL 

4.  Ducal  Palace,  inner  coiu%  upper  window. 
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6.  Madonna  dell'  Oria 

6.  St.  John  and  Paul. 

7.  Oasa  Bernardo. 

8.  Oasa  Oontarini  Fasan. 

9.  Oasa  Cicogna. 
10.  11.  FrarL 

12.  Mnrano  Palaco  (hoo  nolo,  p.  249). 
IB.  Mifloricordia. 

14  Palace  of  the  younger  FoscarL* 
Plate  XL     16.  Casad*  Oro  ;  great  single  windows. 
YoL  m.       16.  Hotel  DanielL 

17.  Ducal  Palaca 

18.  Oasa  Erizzo,  on  Grand  Canal 

19.  Main  story,  Oasa  OavallL 

20.  Younger  Foscari. 

21.  Ducal  Palace,  traceried  windowa 

22.  Porta  della  Oarta. 

23.  Casad' Oro. 

24.  Oasa  d'  Oro,  upper  story. 

25.  Oasa  Facanon. 

2G.  Oasa  Cavalli,  near  Post-Office. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  except  in  the  very  early  fillet 
traceries  of  the  Frari  and  St  John  and  Paul,  Venetian  work 
consists  of  roll  traceries  of  one  general  pattern.  It  will  be  seen 
also,  that  10  and  11  from  the  Frari,  furnish  tlie  first  examples 
of  the  form  afterwards  completely  developed  in  17,  the  tracery 
bar  of  the  Ducal  Palace ;  but  that  this  bar  diflbrs  from  them 
in  greater  strength  and  squareness,  and  in  adding  a  recess  be- 
tween its  smaller  roll  and  the  cusp.  Observe,  that  this  is  done 
for  strength  chiefly ;  as,  in  the  contemporary  tracery  (21)  of 
the  upper  windows,  no  such  additional  thickness  is  used. 

Figure  17  is  slightly  inaccurate.  The  little  cmrved  recesses 
behind  the  smaller  roll  are  not  equal  on  each  side  ;  that  next 
the  cusp  is  smallest,  being  about  f  of  an  inch,  while  that  next 

*  The  palace  next  the  Oasa  Foeoarl,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  sometimes 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  sou  of  the  Doge. 
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the  cayetto  is  about  | ;  to  Boch  an  extent  of  sobtlety  did  the 
old  builders  carry  their  loye  of  change. 

The  return  of  the  cuvetto  in  21, 23,  and  20^  is  comporatiYely 
rare,  and  is  generally  a  sign  of  later  date. 

The  reader  must  obeerre  that  the  great  aturdiness  of  the 
form  of  the  bars,  5,  9, 17,  24,  25,  is  a  oonaequenoe  of  the  pecu- 
liar office  of  Venetian  traceries  in  supporting  the  mass  of  the 
building  above,  already  noticed  in  YoL  IL ;  and  indeed  the 
forms  of  the  Venetian  Qothic  are,  in  many  other  ways,  influ- 

9  enced  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 

stability  on  sandy  foundationa  One 
thing  is  eqteciaDy  noticeable  in  all 
their  arrangements  of  traceries; 
namely,  the  endeavor  to  obtain 
equal  and  horizontal  pressure  along 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  building, 
not  the  divided  and  local  pressures 
of  Northern  Qothic  This  object  is 
considerably  aided  by  the  structure 
of  the  balconies,  which  are  of  great 
service  in  knitting  the  shafts  to- 
gether, forming  complete  tie-beams 
of  marble,  as  well  as  a  kind  of 
rivets,  at  their  bosea  For  in)»tauce, 
at  6,  Fig.  n.,  id  represented  the 
masonry  of  the  base  of  the  upper 
arcade  of  the  Ducul  Pidace,  show- 
ing the  root  of  one  of  its  main 
shafts,  with  the  binding  balconies. 
The  solid  stones  which  form  the 
founilation  are  much  broader  than 
the  balcony  shafts,  so  that  the 
socketed  arrangement  is  not  seen  :  it  is  shown  as  it  would 
appear  in  a  longitudinal  section.  Tlie  balconies  lue  not  let 
into  the  circular  shafts,  but  fitted  to  their  circular  curves,  so 
as  to  grasp  them,  and  riveted  with  nietid  ;  and  the  bai"s  of 
stone  which  form  the  toj)s  of  the  balconies  are  of  grciit  strength 
and  depth,  the  small  trofoilcd  arches  being  cut  out  of  tlicjii  us 
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in  Ti%.  m,  so  as  bwdly  to  ditnitUBli  thoir  binding  power.  In 
Uie  Ughter  independent  balconiea  the;  ore  often  ciit  deeper ; 
but  in  oU  casea  the  bar  of  stone  ia  nearly  independent  of  tlie 
small  shafta  placed  beneath  if^  and  vould  stand  firm  though 
these  were  remofnd,  as  at  a,  Fig.  IL,  supported  either  b; 
the  main  shafis  of  the     ffrrr. cnTr— 


tniceriei^  or  by  its  pwn 
small  pilasters  ttith 
aemi-Bhafts  at  Uieir 
rides,  of  the  plaii  d, 
Fig.  H,  in  a  continu- 
ous bolcon;,  and  e  at 
the  angle  of  one. 

There  is  one  more  very  onrious  ciroumstonoe  iUnstratire  of 
the  Venetian  desire  to  obtain  horizontal  pressure.  In  all  the 
Gothic  Btaircaaes  with  which  I  am  acquiunted,  out  of  Venice, 
in  which  Terticol  shafts  are  used  to  support  an  inclined  line, 
those  shafts  ore  connected  by  arches  rising  each  above  the 
other,  with  a  little  bracket  above  tlie  capitals,  on  the  side 
where  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  arch ;  or  else,  though  less 
gracefully,  with  a  longer  curve  to  the  lowest  side  of  the  arch. 

But  the  Venetians  seem  to  have  bod  a  morbid  horror  of 
arches  which  were  not  on  a  teoeU  Tbey  could  not  endure  the 
appearance  of  the  roof  of  one  nrch  bearing  against  the  side  of 
another ;  and  rather  than  introduce  the  idea  of  obliquity  into 
bearing  curves,  they  abntidoned  the  arch  principle  oltt^ther ; 
BO  that  even  in  their  richest  OoUiic  staircases,  where  tretoiled 
arches,  exquimtely  decomted,  ore  used  on  the  landings,  they 
ran  the  shafts  on  ilio  sloping  eliur  simply  into  Uie  bar  of  stone 
above  them,  and  nsed  tiie  excessively  ugly  and  valueless  ar- 
rangement of  Fig.  n.,  rather  than  sacrifice  tbe  sacred  hori- 
zontality  of  their  arch  system. 

It  will  be  noted,  in  Plate  XI.,  that  Uie  form  and  character  of 
the  tracery  bars  themeelvea  are  independent  of  the  position  or 
projection  of  tbe  (i\tn\»  on  their  flat  sides.  In  this  respect^ 
also,  Venetian  traceries  ore  peculiar,  the  example  22  of  the 
Porta  della  Carta  being  the  only  one  in  tbe  platd  which  is 
Bubordinated  according  to  the  Northoni  system.  In  eveiy 
Vol.  UL— 17 
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tfluamti  iba  format  ttie  j^ertartii  datamdn^d,  aHbarlv 

ftllii  kod  nlid  0119  as  in  6,  or  Iqr  ft  piened  onqtu  in  4 

Tlia  aflbct  of  tha  piaroad  onsp  li 

■asD  in  tba  tq^ienDoit  flgitl% 

Plata  XVIU.  ToL  IL  ;   and  ito 

^2^SW^  daiifatioii  bom  tha  BoUd  009 

^9^^3^^^  vfllbanndanlood,a(oneakfrom 

^^^^^     **     thavoodaatng.  IV.,irhifih  m- 

praaantia  aeriea  of  tha  flaoUng 

itonaa  of  anj  aroh  of  tiie  flftti 

oidar,  aadi  aa/io  FlatelH  VoLI 

Iba  fiiat  on  tha  laft  abowa  tha 

eonditionof  onipiu  a  perfaatlf 

iliiTi|Ja  And  aarir  Oothio  izoh,  8 

and  8  an  Uioaeof  oommon  aibhai 

of  the  flttb  otdar,  i  i*  Uio  eoii< 

ditioii  fa  woTft  ataidifld  nTiiiiplflM 

of  tha  Gothio  adranoad  gnard, 

and  6  oonnaota  them  all  with  tha 

■{jatam  of  traoeriea.  latrodudng 

the  oommon  arohivolt  mouldinga 

on  the  projecting  edge  of  2  and 

8,  we  obtain  the  bold  and  deep 

fifth  order  window,  used  down 

to  the  doee  of  the  fourteeoth 

^  century  or  even  later,  and  always 

^^^^^^k  grand  in  its  depth  of  cusp,  and 

^^^^^^^^k  consequently  of  shadow;  but  the 

\^^^^^^^^^^K  narrow  cusp  1  occurs  also  in  vety 

N^       ^^^^^V  eoriy  work,  and  is  piquant  when 

^•v.,^^^^^^  setbeueaUi  a  bold  flat  orchivolt,  . 

,^  lY  OS  in  Pig.  V.  opposite,  from  the 

Corte  del  Fomo  at  Santa  Marina. 

The  pierced  cusp  gives  a  peculiar  lightness  and  brillioucy  to 

the  window,  but  is  not  so  sublime.     In  the  richer  buildings 

the  Burtace  of  the  flat  and  solid  cusp  is  decorated  with  a  sliol- 

low  tretoU  (see  Plate  VIIL  VoL    L),  or,  when  the  cusp  is 

amoll,  with  a  triangular  iuciaioQ  only,  as  soon  in  figs.  7  and  8, 
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Plata  Xt  The  receaseB  on  the  sidcH  of  the  other  cueips  indi- 
cate their  single  or  double  lines  of  foliation.  The  cusp  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  has  a  fillet  only  round  its  edge,  and  a  ball  of 
red  marble  on  ita  truncated  point  and  is  perfect  in  its  grand 
'simplicity  ;  but  in  general  the  cusps  of  Venice  are  for  inferior 
to  thoae  of  Verona  and  of  the  other  citiee  of  Italy,  cbieSy  be- 
canse  there  was  always  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  dft- 
d^er  between  true  cuspa  and  the 
.  mere  bonding  inwards  of  the  arch  ot 
the  fourth  order.  The  two  series,  4 
a  to  4  e,  and  6  a  to  6  «,  in  Plate  XIV. 
Vol.  IL,  are  arranged  so  as  to  show 
this  ootuiezion,  as  well  as  the  Tarieties  - 
of  Duratore  in  the  trefoiled  arches  of  _ 
the  fourth  and  fifth  orders,  which,  ' 
though  apparently  dight  on  so  small 
a  scale,  are  of  enormous  importance 
distant  effect ;  a  house  in  which  the 
joints  of  the  cusps  project  as  much  aa 
in  6  c,  being  quite  piquant  and  gro- 
tesque when  coinparc<I  with  one  in  which  tlio  cunpe  are  subdued 
to  the  form  6  b.,  id  and  4  e  are  Veronese  fonns,  woiulorfully 
effeotivo  and  spirit«d  ;  the  latter  occurs  at  Verona  only,  but 
the  former  at  Venice  also.  5  d  occurs  in  Venice,  but  is  very 
rare ;  and  6  e  I  found  only  once,  on  the  narrow  canal  close  to 
the  entrance  door  of  the  Hotel  Dtmieli.  It  was  partly  walled 
np,  but  I  obtained  leave  to  take  down  the  brickwork  and  lay 
open  one  dde  of  the  arch,  which  may  still  be  seen. 

The  above  particulars  are  enough  to  enable  the  render  to 
judge  of  the  distinctness  of  evidence  which  the  details  of 
Venetian  architecture  bear  to  ita  dates.  Farther  explanation 
of  the  plates  would  be  vainly  tedious  :  but  tlie  architect  who 
uses  these  volumes  in  Venice  will  find  them  of  value,  in  en- 
abling Wm  instantly  to  class  the  mouldings  which  may  inter- 
est him  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  given  a  larger  number  of 
examples  than  jvould  otherwise  have  been  sufficient  for  my 
purpose. 


INDICES. 


L  PERSONAL  INDEX, 
n.  LOCAL  INDEX. 


m.  TOPICAL  INDEX, 
IV.  VENETIAN  INDEX. 


Tbb  first  of  the  following  Indices  contains  the  names  of 
persons ;  the  second  those  of  places  (not  in  Venice)  alluded  to 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  third  Index  consists  of  references 
to  the  sutjects  touched  upon.  In  the  fourth,  colled  the  Vene- 
tian Index,  I  have  named  eyery  building  of  importance  in  the 
city  of  Venice  itself,  or  near  it ;  supplying,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  traveller,  short  notices  of  those  to  which  I  had  no  oc- 
casion to  allude  in  the  text  of  the  work ;  and  making  the 
whole  as  complete  a  guide  ns  I  could,  with  such  added  direc- 
tions as  I  should  have  given  to  any  private  friend  visiting  the 
city.  As,  however,  in*>many  coses,  the  opinions  I  have  ex- 
pressed differ  widely  from  those  usually  received ;  and,  in 
other  instances,  subjects  which  may  be  of  much  interest  to 
the  traveller  have  not  come  within  the  scbpe  of  my  inquiry ; 
the  reader  had  better  take  Lozari's  small  Guide  in  his  hand 
olso,  as  he  will  find  in  it  both  the  information  I  have  been  un- 
able to  furnish,  and  the  expression  of  most  of  the  received 
opinions  upon  any  subject  of  ari 

Various  inconsistencies  wiU  be  noticed  in  the  manner  of  in- 
dicating the  buildings,  some  being  named  in  Italian,  some  in 
English,  and  some  half  in  one,  and  half  in  the  other.  But 
these  inconsistencies  are  permitted  in  order  to  save  trouble, 
and  make  the  Index  more  practically  useful  For  instance,  I 
believe  the  traveller  will  generally  look  for  "  Mark,**  rather 
than  for  "  Marco,''  when  he  wishes  to  find  the  reference  to  St. 
Mark's  Church ;  but  I  think  he  will  look  for  Bocco,  rather 
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flan  for  Booh,  wlien  he  ii  nekmg  finr  tbe  RMonnt  of  ttw  Seaoh 
di  Su  Boaoa  So  alio  I  have  tltemd  the  dimetor  in  iridifc 
tbft  tUlM  of  the  platM  m  printed,  frtaa  the  falwdt  letter  te 
the  fint  Tidamfl,  tothephun  B<siun  in  tiw  eeotud  end  tUid  ; 
'  JbkBngg^eiimentelly  IhetUie  fanner  Aereeter  wee  pot  eeei^f 
legible,  end  ocmeeiriDg  that  the  bocA  would  be  nana  the  wane 
far  thk  p«»etioel  flhietwtiop  of  ill  own  prinoiphi^  in  e  dering 
eeeriltoe  o<  qrdunetiy  to  oonTenieuoQ. 

nieee  alphelietioel  lodiaee  will,  haworer,  he  of  litUe  wa, 
imleM  eooUwr,  and  evetydiflbrentkindof  Indai^beeinuiged 
in  the  miad  of  the  reader ;  en  XaSex.  expbmetoiy  of  the  jnto- 
o^iel  pmpoeea  end  oontents  of  the  wioi»  peits  of  thie  eenj. 
It  is  diffienlt  to  amfjie  the  natnzo  ol  the  rehioteDae  w^  iriddi 
fifluiy  1^  writn  or  peinter  tekee  it  iipoo  hint  to  '—t'I**''  ths 
meenfaig  of  Ua  own  naA,  even  in  oaees  wher^  witibont  eneh 
etplanaticn^  it  mnet  in  a  meesore  remain  ahnqre  diqmtebk  t 
hot  I  em  pemuded  thai  thiarelnntance  i%  in  moat  initanoa^ 
earried  too  tar;  and  that,  wherever  there  really  is  aaetiooa 
poipoae  in  abook  or  a  piotnre,  the  anthor  doea  wrong  wbo^ 
either  in  modeaty  or  vanitj  (both  feelinga  bare  their  ahaie  in 
{wodadng  the  dislike  of  peraonBl  interpretation)^  trusts  en- 
tirel;  to  the  patience  and  intelligence  of  the  readen  or  apeo- 
totora  to  penetrate  into  their  Bignifi<9U)ce.  At  all  eveDta,  I 
will,  BB  iar  as  poeaible,  apore  Buch  trouble  with  reqtect  to 
theee  volumea,  by  stating  hero,  fiuullj  and  doorlj,  both  what 
they  intend  and  what  they  contain ;  and  this  the  rather  be- 
oauae  I  have  lately  noticed,  with  some  surpriae,  certain  re- 
f  iewen  announciug  as  a  discovery,  what  I  thought  hod  loin 
palpably  on  the  surloce  of  the  book,  namely,  that "  if  Mr.  Bua- 
kiu  ho  right,  all  the  nrchitocis,  oud  all  the  architectural  teach- 
ing of  the  loat  three  hundi-ed  years,  must  have  been  wrong." 
Tbat  is  indeed  precisely  the  fact ;  and  the  very  thing  I  meant 
to  say,  which  indeed  I  thought  I  hod  said  over  and  over  again. 
I  beUeve  the  architects  of  the  last  three  centuries  to  have  been 
.wrong ;  wrong  without  exception ;  wrong  totally,  and  from 
the  foundation.  This  is  exactly  the  point  I  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  prove,  from  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  the  end 
of  it     Bat  as  it  aeenui  not  yet  to  have  beeu  stated  deariy 
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enough,  I  will  boro  try  to  pufc  my  entire  theorem  into  on  un« 
mistakable  form. 

The  yariouB  nations  who  attained  eminence  in  the  arts  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ,  each  of  them,  produced  forms  of  archi- 
tecture which  in  their  various  degrees  of  merit  were  almost 
exactly  indicative  of  the  degrees  of  intellectual  and  moral  en- 
ergy of  the  nations  which  originated  them ;  and  each  reached 
its  greatest  perfection  at  tlie  time  when  the  ti*ue  energy  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  who  had  invented  it  were  at  their 
culminating  point  Many  of  these  various  styles  of  architecture 
were  good,  considered  in  relation  to  the  times  and  races  which 
gave  birth  to  them  \  but  none  were  absolutely  good  or  per- 
fect^ or  fitted  for  the  practice  of  all  future  time. 

The  advent  of  Ohristianity  for  the  first  time  rendered  pos- 
sible the  f uU  development  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  therefore 
the  f uU  development  of  the  arts  of  man. 

Christianity  gave  birth  to  a  new  architecture,  not  only 
immeasurably  superior  to  all  that  had  preceded  it^  but  de« 
monstrably  Uie  best  architecture  that  can  exist ;  perfect  in 
construction  and  decoration,  and  fit  for  the  practice  of  all 
time. 

This  architecture,  commonly  called  "Gothic,"  though  in 
conception  perfect,  like  the  theory  of  a  Christian  character, 
never  reached  an  actual  perfection,  having  been  retarded  and 
corrupted  by  various  adverse  influences ;  but  it  reached  ite 
highest  perfection,  hitherto  manifested,  about  the  dose  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  being  then  indicative  of  a  peculiar  energy 
in  the  Christian  mind  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  owing  to  various 
causes  which  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  Christianity  of  Europe  was  undermined ;  and  a 
Pagan  architecture  was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Ghreeks  and  Romana 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  themselves  was 
not  good,  but  it  was  natural ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  good  in 
some  respects,  and  for  a  particular  time. 

But  the  imitative  architecture  introduced  first  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  practised  ever  since,  was  neither  good 


Mi  not  anuBK  of  kjumuk 


B  mM  good  in  ao  iMpeol^  nd  for  ao  ttMi  il 
IIm flnUfaoliiriK> bm  l?ySH  in  Oil  itjh»  1im«  IndlkiAil 

IBM  WOrtMMI «  Mid  liMniMO  IIm  MMltM  vtott  of  IIm  Mokt* 

fMla»  lAiflh  1mm  tea  boili  te  Am  ImI  time  kmidMd  jMHk 
mmI  lAiA  iM  MS  now  hniMinifc  k  iiMihlaML    WonnigfMi 

hnmA  on^  in  flbti  fwdbol  Mid  ObiiiliMi  ol^  UfliMto 
odbd  OoOik^  vUdi  fa  evotertiiii^  Am  bflil 

TPhfafattift  flieotMii  of  fiifliB  iralinii6& 

In  iiqpport  of  tbfa  flieotMB,  tlM  flnfc  Tolonie  ooiitiiii%  in  te 
fr#  flH^4w,  ft  liffHt  i?f  ^  fiH^  ?*^^**^  ^  ^^"*r¥Hi  ■iiiil 
tutiiiiii  iiii  to  IIm  miiocl  ftf  ttift Bfttf mimtiiTii  *  Mid.iiiflioiBib» 
MqMot  diq^ton^  Ml  Mia^yifa  of  Am  oiitiEe  ^jil^  AmImm 
of  MoUlMteid  ooDobnottoii  Mid  dooontton,  dodnoiiM  IkOM 
lliooo  Imm  poMtiTB  fwmflihMiiffm  ••  to  flio  iMot  foraui  Mid  wwni 
iiMi  of  biiildinff  fov  lU  tiinOt 

Tlio  locioiifl  TOinmo  ornntitniL  in  tti  Wrt  fhtt  fliniitu'^,  mi  m 
ooont  of  one  of  tbe  moot  impodMii  and  IomI  Imown  f oms  of 
Gbriatfaa  MrfwtiM^nre^  aa  ezbibiled  in  Yenioe^  togeiher  with 
an  analyafa  of  tta  nalnxo  in  tlieiaurUi  diapier ;  and,  wliieh  fa 
a  pecoliarlj  importani  part  of  tbfa  aecUon,  an  aoooiii)t  of  the 
ponror  of  color  over  the  human  mhid. 

The  aixth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  contains  an  analysfa 
of  the  nature  of  Qothic  architecture,  properly  so  called,  and 
shows  that  in  its  external  form  it  complies  predselj  with  the 
abstract  laws  of  structure  and  beauty,  investigated  in  the  first 
volume.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  second  vol- 
ume illustrate  the  nature  of  Qothic  architecture  by  various 
Venetian  examples.  The  third  volume  investigates,  in  its  first 
chapter,  the  causes  and  manner  of  the  corruption  of  (Gothic 
architecture ;  in  its  second  chapter,  defines  the  nature  of  the 
P&gan  architecture  which  superseded  it ;  in  the  third  chap- 
ter, shows  the  connexion  of  that  Pagan  architecture  with  the 
various  characters  of  mind  which  brought  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Venetian  nation ;  and,  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
points  out  the  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  modem  mind 
which  the  practice  of  such  an  architecture  indicatea 

Sack  fa  the  intention  of  the  preceding  pages^  which  I  hope 
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will  no  more  be  doubted  or  mistaken.  As  linr  as  regards  the 
manner  of  its  fulfilment,  though  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  other 
inquiries,  to  add  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  points  in  dis^ 
pute,  I  cannot  feel  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  imperfect 
handling  of  a  subject  which  the  labor  of  a  long  life,  had  I 
been  able  to  bestow  it^  must  still  have  left  imperfectly  treated. 
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Matterhorn  (Mont  Cerviii),  structure  of,  i.  69  ;  lines  of,  ap- 
plied to  architecture,  i.  303,  304,  325. 

Mestre,  scene  in  street  of,  i.  347. 

Milan,  SL  Aiabrogio,  piers  of,  i.  110  ;  capital  of,  i.  321  ;  St. 
EuttUichic),  luinb  of  St  Potor  IMartyr,  i.  218. 

MoulihH,  brickwork  at,  i.  291. 

Murauo,  general  aspect  of,  ii.  33  ;  Duomo  of,  ii.  30  ;  btUus- 
tradcs  of,  ii.  210  ;  apse  of,  380  ;  iuscriptiuns  at,  ii.  382. 

N 
Nineveh,  style  of  iU  decorations,  i.  23  i,  238,  240  ;  iii.  159. 

O 

Orange  (South  France),  arch  at,  i.  218. 
Orleans,  Catliedral  of,  i.  103. 
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P 

Padua^  Arena  chapel  at,  ii  822  ;  St  Antonio  at,  i  141 ;  .Si 
Sofia  at,  i  821 ;  Eremitani,  Church  of,  at,  i  141. 

Paris,  Hotel  des  Invalides,  i  214  ;  Arc  de  TEtoile,  i.  287  ;  Co- 
lonne  Vendome,  i.  212. 

Payia,  St  Michele  at  piers  of,  i.  110,  830 ;  ornaments  of,  i 
869. 

Pisa,  Baptistery  of,  iL  274. 

Pistoja,  San  Pietro  at,  i  291. 

R 

Ravenna,  situation  of,  iL  12. 

Rouen,  Cathedral,  piers  of,  i.  Ill,  157  ;  pinnacles  of,  iL  212  ; 
windows  at  iL  228  ;  St  Maclou  at  sculptures  of,  iL  197. 

S 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  piers  of,  L  110  ;  windows  at  ii.  228. 

Sens,  Cathedral  of^  i.  141. 

Switzerland,  cottage  architecture  of,  L  159,  208,  iii.  184. 

V 

Verona,  San  Fermo  at,  i.  142,  iL  268 ;  Sta.  Anastasia  at,  L 
14T ;  Duonio  of,  i.  866  ;  St  Zeuo  at,  L  367 ;  balconies  at 
iL  247  ;  archivolt  at  L  328 ;  tombs  at,  see  in  Personal 
Index,  "Grande,"  "Mastino,"  "Signorio." 

Vevay,  architecture  of,  L  141. 

Yienne  (South  France),  Cathedral  of,  i.  271. 

W 

Warwick,  Quy*s  tower  at,  L  171. 
Wenlock  (Sliropshire),  Abbey  of,  L  267. 
Wincliester,  Catliedral  of,  L  194. 

Y 

York,  Minster  of,  L  206,  807. 

Vou  m.— 18 
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A 
Abulia  doAned.  L  114 ;  Uw  of  iU pnpcrtion,  L  UT-ISS;  id 

«otUMeti(Mi  with  aoroicm,  L  1S8 ;  ita  niiou  jraAki^  L 

8ia-81S;iiLaM-346. 
A<MBiU»i%  Iwl ot,  ih nee  in  wdiitaofair^  i  MS ;  bowtnKtediA 

Tondlo,u.Sa 
Alabuter,  hm  i^  In  fnarutatHni,  iL  8S. 
AnuJmmiBDi,  nooMtity  ot  in  the  beet  ar^  iL  198. 
Anabnnj,  &  diaadnnttgeooB  atnily  for  aitist^  iii.  60. 
Angela,  nae  ot  Owit  imogea  in  Venetian  bearaldiy,  ii  276 ; 

■tatoea  o(  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  ii.  809. 
Anger,  how  symbolically  repreaented,  ii.  312. 
Anglea,  deooratiou  of,  L  268 ;  u.  303 ;   of  Qothio  FulaceB,  ii. 

238 ;  of  Ducal  Palace,  iL  806. 
Animal  oharorCter  iu  cortliem  and  ■outhem  alimatec^  ii  166-6  ; 

in  grotesque  art,  iii.  149. 
^>erturGa,  analyais  of  tlieir  structure,  i  62  ;  general  forma  of, 

1176. 
Apae,  forma  of,  in  Bouthem  and  northern  cliurchea  compared, 

L  178  ;  of  Uurauo,  ii.  880. 
Arabeaqnea  ot  Itofiaelle,  their  baaeneaa,  iii.  13C. 
Arabian  arehitooturo.  i.  30,  234,  235,  421> ;  iL  137. 
Arches,  general  atructure  ot,  L  128  ;  moi-al  cbai-acters  of,  L 

182 ;  lancet,  round,  and  dcpi-esGed,  L  136  ;  four-coutred, 

i.  136 ;   ogee,  i.  187 ;   noti-coucentric,  i.  138,  333 ;  ma- 

aoui'y  of,  i.  138,  ii.  217 ;  load  of,  i.  149 ;  oru  not  derived 

from  vegetttUon,  ii.  201. 
Archttevti^  mudum,  their  unfortunate  poaitiou,  l  399,  402. 
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Architecture,  general  view  of  its  divisions,  i.  50-G3 ;  bow  to 
judge  of  it,  ii.  174  ;  adaptation  of,  to  requirements  of  hu- 
man mind,  iii.  192 ;  richness  of  early  domestic,  ii.  103^ 
iii.  5-6  ;  manner  of  its  debasement  in  general,  iii.  7. 

Archivolts,  decoration  of,  L  327  ;  general  families  of,  i.  828  ; 
of  Murano,  ii.  64  ;  of  St  Mark's,  ii.  54,  98 ;  in  London, 
ii.  100 ;  Byzantine,  ii.  140 ;  profiles  of,  iii.  245. 

Arts,  relative  dignity  of,  L  389  ;  how  represented  in  Venetian 
sculpture,  iL  354  ;  what  relation  exists  between  them  and 
their  matenals,  ii.  393  ;  art  divided  into  the  art  of  facts^ 
of  design,  and  of  both,  iL  183  ;  into  purist,  naturalist^ 
and  sensualist,  ii.  187  ;  art  opposed  to  inspiration,  iii. 
151 ;  defined,  iii.  170  ;  distinguished  from  science,  iii  88 ; 
how  to  enjoy  that  of  the  ancients,  iii.  188. 

Aspiration,  not  the  primal  motive  of  Gbthic  work,  i.  155. 

Astrology,  judicial,  representation  of  its  doctrines  in  Venetian 
sculpture,  ii.  350. 

Austrian  government  in  Italy,  iii.  209. 

Avarice,  how  represented  figuratively,  ii  343. 

B 

Backgrounds,  diapered,  iii.  24 

Balconies,  of  Venice,  iL  243  ;  general  treatment  of,  iiL  256  ; 
of  iron,  iL  247. 

Ballflower,  its  use  in  ornamentation,  L  276. 

Balustradeil     See  ''  Balconiea'* 

Bases,  general  account  of,  iiL  226  ;  of  walls,  L  66  ;  of  piers,  L 
88  ;  of  shafts,  i.  93  ;  decoration  of,  i.  277  ;  faults  of  Gothic 
profiles  ol,  1.  281 ;  spurs  of,  L  282 ;  beauty  oi^  in  St 
Mark's,  L  286 ;  Lombardic,  L  288  ;  ought  not  to  be 
richly  decorated,  i.  288 ;  general  effect  of,  iL  886. 

Battlements,  L  166  ;  abuse  of,  in  ornamentation,  i.  219. 

Beauty  and  ornament  relation  of  the  terms,  L  399. 

Bellstones  of  capitals  defined,  L  115. 

Birds,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  L  233,  iL  141. 

Bishops,  their  ancient  authority,  ii.  30. 

Body,  its  relation  to  Uie  soul,  i.  54,  389. 

Brackets,  division  of,  L  165 ;  ridiculous  forms  of,  i.  166. 


Bmdfli  ill  B^fiomtiiie  derigii*  &  186. 

Brkkimk,  oniMiieiital,  L  S91 ;  in  gaieed,  a  SiD^  SBB,  i8a 

Bddet  of  Y6Difl0b  kgend  of  fh^  iii  114-117. 

lhttiwo%  ganenJ  itraetiiie  oil^  L188;  il|yiii|^  L  IM ;  np- 

poMd  MDOttlj  oi^  L  176L 
BdDL  qrinlMlifiil  uae  c(  in  wprainntfng  iif«%  L  414  4IT9 

490. 
^fnnfinetijjii^  wiJifris oi^  iL  78 ;  aooWiiiiHfliI  ftfaiMi c( & 

100;  iwitnJittlimi  ii^iia8e;pdaofl>liiitt 

md^taxM  ii^  iL  188^  14}. 


ChndliBiMk  fflHIffit  ^jinboli  o(  iL  STL 

(hpifaiH  gmenl  ftraotuTO  oi^  L  119 ;  bdii  oi^  L  IIS ;  jntl 

pKiportioiisoi^  L 190 ;  taiioosfHiiilm 

180,  iiL  981 ;  are  neooaatiy  to  duiftB  in  good  afdittaetiiii^ 

L  196;  l^Boitine^  iL  189,  iii  989;  lity^of  Stllittk'%  iL 

188 ;  of  Solomon's  ternp^  ii  188. 
Giie^  how  sjmboliied,  ii  846.    See  ''Sonow." 
GiiTatide^  L  997. 

Oasttea^  EngliBb,  entrances  of,  i.  181. 
Oalhedxala»  Wngliflh,  effect  of,  IL  67. 
Oeilinga,  old  Venetian,  ii  278. 
Centralization  in  design,  iL  236. 
Chalet  of  Switzerland,  its  character,  L  208. 
Chamfer  defined,  L  261 ;  varieties  o(  L  260,  426. 
Changefolness,  an  element  of  Gk>thio,  ii.  172. 
Charily,  how  symbolized,  iL  821,  826,  887. 
Chartreuse,  Grande,  morbid  life  in,  iiL  190. 
Chastity,  how  symbolized,  ii.  826. 

Cheerfulness,  how  symbolized,  iL  824,  846  ;  yirtue  of,  iL  824 
Cherries,  cultivation  of,  at  Venice,  iL  360. 
Christianity,  how  mingled  with  worldliness,  iiL  110 ;  how  im« 

perfectly  understood,  iiL  168 ;  influence  of,  in  Uberatiug 

workmen,  L  242,  iL  159  ;  influence  of,  on  forms,  L  107. 
Churches,  wooden,  of  the  North,  L  374  ;  considered  as  ships^ 

iL  30  ;  decoration  ot  how  far  allowable,  iL  104. 
Onriliialion,  progress  o(  iiL  168 ;  two-fold  danger  of,  iiL  169 
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Classical  litoraiure,  its  effect  on  the  modem  mind,  iii.  16. 
Climate,  its  influence  on  arcliitecture,  i.  165,  ii.  15G,  203. 
Color,  its  importance  in  early  work,  ii.  43,  44,  81,  93  ;  its 

spirituality,  iL  146,  396 ;  its  relation  to  music,  iiL  185 ; 

quartering  of,  iii.  23-4  ;  how  excusing  realization,  iii  185. 
Commerce,  how  regarded  by  Venetians,  L  20, 
Composition,  definition  of  the  term,  iL  182. 
Constancy,  how  symbolized,  ii.  831. 
Construction,  architectural,  how  admirable,  i.  48. 
Convenience,  how  consulted  by  Gbtbic  architecture,  ii.  179. 
Cornices,  general  divisions  o^  i.  73,  iii.  260  ;  of  walls,  i.  72  ; 

of  roofs,  i.  168 ;  ornamentation  of,  i.  299 ;  curvatures  of, 

L  801 ;  military,  L  163 ;  Qreek,  i.  160. 
Courses  in  walls,  i.  71. 
Crockets,  their  use  in  ornamentation,  i  339 ;  their  abuse  at 

Venice,  iiL  13. 
Crosses,  Byzantine,  ii.  140. 
Ci-usaders,  character  of  the,  iL  262. 
Crystals,  architectural  appliance  of,  i.  224. 
Cupid,  representation  of,  in  early  and  later  art,  ii.  340. 
Curvature,  on  what  its  beauty  depends,  i.  223,  iiL  9. 
Cusps,  definition  of,  i.  140  ;  groups  of,  i.  143  ;  relation  of,  to 

vegetation,  iL  218  ;  general  treatment  of^  iii.  268 ;  earli* 

est  occurrence  of^  iL  220. 

D 

Daguerreotype,  probable  results  of,  iiL  169. 

Darkness,  a  character  of  early  churches,  iL  23  ;  not  an  abstract 
evil,  iiL  221. 

Death,  fear  of,  in  Benaissance  times,  iiL  68,  92-94  ;  how  an- 
ciently regarded,  iiL  137-139,  166. 

Decoration,  true  nature  of,  L  400 ;  how  to  judge  of,  i.  56,  57. 
See  "  Ornament.*' 

Demons,  nature  of,  how  illustrated  by  Milton  and  Dante,  iii 
147. 

Dentil,  Venetian,  defined,  L  270,  272. 

Design,  definition  of  the  term,  iL  183 ;  its  relations  to  natur- 
alism, iL  184. 
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Despair,  how  symbolized,  il  332. 

Diaper  patierus  iu  brick,  i  291 ;  in  color,  iii.  24,  26. 

Discoixl,  how  Byinbolizoil,  ii.  331. 

Discs,  decoration  by  means  of,  L  239,  412 ;  iL  148,  263. 

Division  of  labor,  evils  of,  ii.  165. 

Doge  of  Venice,  his  power,  L  17,  352. 

Dogtooih  moulding  defined,  i  266. 

Dolphins,  moi*al  disposition  of,  i.  229 ;  use  of,  in  symbolio 
represeutatiou  of  sea,  i.  417,  418. 

Domeslio  architecture,  ridmess  of,  iu  middle  ages,  ii.  101. 

Doors,  general  structure  of,  L  178,  180  ;  smallness  of  iu  Eng* 
lish  catliodrals,  L  179  ;  ancient  Venetian,  ii  276,  iii  228. 

Doric  architecture,  i  160,  296,  302 ;  Cluristion  Doric,  i  302, 
309. 

Dragon,  conquered  by  St  Donatus,  ii.  38  ;  use  of,  in  orna- 
mentation, ii.  219. 

Dreams,  how  resembled  by  the  highest  arts,  iii  153 ;  pro- 
phetic, in  relation  to  the  Grotesque,  iii.  156. 

Dress,  its  use  in  ornamentation,  i  212  ;  eai-ly  Venetian,  ii. 
381 ;  dignity  of,  iii  190  ;  changes  in  modem  dress,  iii 
191-192. 

Duties  of  buildings,  i.  59. 

E 

Earthquake  of  1511.  ii.  241,  242. 

Eastern  races,  their  power  over  color,  ii  148. 

Eaves,  construction  of,  i  159. 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Venice,  i.  33  ;  no  architecture 
exclusively  ecclesiastical,  ii  101-104. 

Edge  decoration,  i.  2G5. 

Education,  Univci-sity,  i.  380 ;  iii.  111-2  ;  evils  of,  with  respect 
to  ai'chitecturul  workmen,  ii.  lOi^ ;  how  to  bo  successfully 
undertiiken,  ii.  1G5,  iii.  215  ;  niodera  education  in  general, 
how  mistaken,  iii  111-2,  215  ;  system  of,  in  Plato,  ii. 
315-7  ;  of  Pei*sian  kin^s,  ii.  31G  ;  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
einidition,  iii.  220 ;  ought  to  be  univei^sal,  iii  221. 

Egg  and  arrow  mouldings,  i  308. 

Egyptian  ai'chitecture,  i  107,  238 ;  ii.  203. 
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Elgin  marbles,  ii,  171. 

Encrusted  architecture,  L  268,  269  ;  general  analysis  o(  IL  79. 

Energy  of  Northern  Gothic,  L  364  ;  ii  21,  203. 

English  (eorly)  capitals,  faults  of,  i.  117,  407  ;  English  mind, 

its  mistaken  demands  of  perfection,  ii.  160. 
Envy,  how  sot  fortli,  ii.  344. 
Evaugelistfl,  ty^Kss  of,  how  explicable,  iil  165* 

P 

Faerie  Queen,  Spenser's,  value  of,  thcologicnlly,  ii  320. 
Faith,  influence  of,  on  aii,  ii.  106,  107  ;  Titian's  picture  of,  L 

26  ;  how  synibolized,  ii.  335. 
Falsehood,  how  symbolized,  ii.  347. 
Fatalism,  how  expressed  in  Eastern  arcliitecture,  ii.  205. 
Fear,  effect  of,  on  human  life,  iii.  137  ;  on  Grotesque  art<^  iii 

142. 
Feudalism,  healthy  effects  of,  i.  186. 
Fig-tree,  sculpture  of,  on  Ducal  Palace,  ii.  306, 
Fillet^  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  L  264. 
Finials,  their  use  in  ornamentation,  L  339  ;  a  sign  of  decline 

in  Venetian  architecture,  iii.  13. 
Finish  in  workmansliip,  when  to  be  required,  ii.  166  ;  dangers 

ot  iii.  170,  il  163. 
Fir,  spruce,  influence  of,  on  architecture,  i.  150. 
Fire,  forms  of,  in  ornamentation,  L  228. 
Fish,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  i.  229. 
Flamboyant  Gothic,  i.  274,  ii.  224. 
Fbttery,  common  in  Ilenaissance  times,  iii  66-7. 
Flowers,  representation  of,  how  desirable,  L  281 ;  how  repre- 
sented in  mosaic,  iil  179. 
Fluting  of  columns,  a  mistake,  L  297. 
Foils,  deflnition  of,  iL  221. 
Foliage,  how  carved   in  declining  periods,  iii.  12,  20.     See 

"Vegetation." 
Foliation  deflued,  ii.  218  ;  essential  to  Gothic  architecture,  iL 

221. 
Folly,  how  symbolized,  iL  322,  347. 
Form  of  Gothic,  defined,  ii.  208. 
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Fortitude,  how  symbolized,  iL  335. 
Fountains,  symbolic  representations  of,  L  423. 
French  oi'cbitocturo,  com2)arod  with  Italian,  iL  226. 
Frivolity,  how  exhibited  in  Grotesque  art,  iii  14b. 
Fruity  its  use  in  ornamentation,  L  233. 

G 

Gable,  general  structure  of,  L  130 ;  essential  to  Gothic,  iL 
217,  219. 

Ghurdens,  Italian,  iii.  136. 

Generalization,  abuses  of,  iii.  176. 

Geology  of  Lombardy,  ii.  11. 

Glass,  its  capacities  in  architecture,  i.  404 ;  manufacture  o(  iL 
1G6  ;  true  piinciples  of  working  in,  ii.  1G8,  393-896. 

Gluttony,  how  symbolized,  iL  341. 

Goldsmiths'  work,  a  high  form  of  art»  ii.  167. 

Gondola,  management  o^  iL  373. 

Gothic  architecture,  analysis  of,  iL  152  ;  not  derived  from 
vegetable  structure,  L  127  ;  convenience  of,  ii.  178-9  ;  di- 
visions of,  ii.  215  ;  surface  and  linear,  ii.  225  ;  Italian 
and  Fiench,  iL  22G  ;  flaiuboyaut,  L  274,  ii.  224  ;  perpen- 
dicular, i.  192,  ii.  223,  227  ;  early  English,  i.  116  ;  how 
to  judge  of  it,  ii.  227  ;  how  fitted  for  domestic  pui-poses, 
ii.  267,  iii.  194  ;  how  first  corrupted,  iii.  7  ;  how  to  be  at 
present  built,  iiL  195  ;  eaily  Venetian,  iL  2^7  ;  ecclesias- 
tical Venetian,  i.  35  ;  central  Venetian,  ii.  231  ;  how 
adorned  by  color  in  Venice,  iii.  26. 

Govermnent  of  Venice,  L  16,  iL  3G3. 

Gmmnmr,  rosiilta  of  too  great  study  of  it,  iii.  58,  107. 

Greek  architecture,  general  character  of,  L  238,  iL  2H,  iii.  159. 

Giicf.     See  **  Sorrow." 

Griffins,  Lombaixlic,  i.  288,  381. 

Grotesque,  analysis  of,  iii.  132  ;  in  changes  of  form,  i.  311  ;  in 
Venetian  painting,  iii.  162  :  symbolical,  iii.  154  ;  its  chai'- 
acter  in  llenaissance  work,  iiL  113,  122,  136,  144. 

Gutters  of  roofs,  i.  159. 
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H 

Heathenism,  typified  in  ornament^  L  811.     See  "  Paganism." 

Heaven  and  Hell,  proofs  of  their  existence  in  natural  phe- 
nomena, iii.  139. 

History,  how  to  be  written  and  read,  iii.  225. 

Honesty,  how  symbolized,  iL  847. 

Hope,  how  symbolized,  ii.  889. 

Horseshoe  arches,  L  186,  ii.  249. 

Humanity,  spiritual  nature  oi^  i.  64  ;  divisions  of,  with  respect 
to  art,  L  889. 

Humility,  how  symbolized,  iL  887. 

I 

Idleness,  how  symbolized,  ii  848. 

Idolatry,  proper  sense  of  the  term,  ii  887  ;  is  no  enoourager 

of  art,  ii.  111-112.    See  "  Popery." 
Imagination,  its  relation  to  art,  iii.  181. 
Imitation  of  precious  stones,  &c.,  how  reprehensible,  iii.  80,  83. 
Imposts,  continuous,  L  126. 
Infidelity,  how  symbolized,  ii.  333  ;  an  element  of  the  Benais- 

sance  spirit,  iii.  102. 
Injustice,  how  efymbolized,  iL  848. 
Inlaid  ornamentation,  i.  362 ;  perfection  of,  in  early  Eenais- 

sance,  iiL  29. 
Inscriptions  at  Murano,  ii.  62,  68 ;  use  of,  in  early  times,  iL 

114. 
Insects^  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  L  229. 
Inspiration,  how  opposed  to  art,  iiL  161,  171. 
Instinct,  its  dignity,  iiL  171. 
Intellect,  how  variable  in  dignity,  iiL  172-178. 
Involution,  delightfulness  of,  in  ornament,  iL  188. 
Iron,  its  use  in  architecture,  L  186,  404. 
Italians,  modem  character  of,  iiL  210. 
Italy,  how  ravaged  by  recent  war,  iiL  211. 

J 

Jambs,  Gbthic,  iiL  228. 
Jesting,  evils  of,  iiL  130. 
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Jesuits,  their  restricted  power  in  Venice,  L  358. 
Jewels,  their  cutting,  a  bod  employment^  ii  1G7. 
Judgments,  instinctive,  L  894 
Job,  book  of,  its  purpose,  iii.  57. 

E 

Keystones,  how  mismanaged  in  Renaissance  work.    See  Yene* 

tian  Index,  under  head  "  Libreria." 
Knowledge,  its  evil  consequences,  iiL  43  ;  how  to  be  receiyedy 

iii  52-3,  &a    See  "  Education." 

L 

Labor,  manual,  omamontiil  value  of,  i.  402  ;  evils  of  its  divi- 
sion, iL  1G5  ;  is  not  a  dogimlation,  ii.  160. 

Labyrinth,  in  Venetian  streets,  its  clue,  iL  253. 

Lagoons,  Venetian,  nature  of,  ii.  12-15. 

Landscape,  lower  schools  of,  i.  37 ;  Venetian,  ii  161 ;  modem 
love  of,  ii  175,  iii  123. 

Laws  of  right  in  architecture,  i  4G  ;  laws  in  general,  how  per- 
missibly violated,  i  253,  ii  210  ;  their  ix)sition  with  re- 
spect to  art,  iii.  08  ;  and  to  religion,  iii  205. 

Leaves,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  i  231  (see  **  Vegetation  ") ; 
proportion  of,  ii.  120. 

Liberality,  how  symbolized,  ii.  331. 

Life  in  Byzantine  architecture,  ii  135. 

Lilies,  beautiful  proportious  of,  ii.  120  ;  used  for  parapet  orna- 
ments, ii  241  ;  lily  capitals,  ii.  138. 

Limitation  of  ornament,  i.  253. 

Linos,  abstract  uao  of,  in  ornnmcnt,  i  221. 

Lintel,  its  structure,  i  130,  132. 

Lion,  on  piiizzotta  shafts,  iii  210. 

Loiul,  of  arches,  i.  138. 

Logic,  a  contemptible  science,  iii.  107. 

Lombardic  architecture,  i.  31. 

Lotus  leaf,  its  use  in  architecture,  i  232. 

Love  of  God,  its  power  over  Imniun  life,  iii.  137. 

Lusts,  their  power  over  human  nature,  how  symbolized  by 
Spenser,  ii.  32G. 
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Luxury,  how  symbolized,  ii  840  ;  how  traceable  m  ornament^ 
iii.  8 ;  of  Benoissance  schools,  iiL  G3-64 

M 

Madonna,  Byzantine  representations  of,  ii  67. 

Magnitude,  vulgar  admiration  of,  iii.  07. 

Malmsey,  use  of,  in  Feast  of  the  Marios,  iii  118. 

Marble,  iU  uses,  iii.  80-81. 

Maries,  Feast  of  the,  iii.  118. 

Mariolatry,  ancient  and  modem,  ii.  59. 

Marriages  of  Venetians,  iii.  117. 

Masonry,  Moni-Cenisian,  L  138 ;  of  walls,  L  71  ;  of  arches,  i. 
138. 

Materials,  invention  of  new,  how  injurious  to  art,  iiL  46. 

Misery,  how  symbolized,  ii.  345. 

Modesty,  how  symbolized,  ii.  334. 

Monotony,  its  place  in  art,  ii.  170. 

Months,  personifications  of,  in  ancient  art,  ii.  270. 

Moroseness,  its  guilt,  iiL  131. 

Mosaics,  at  Torcello,  ii.  23,  24 ;  at  St.  Mark's,  ii.  73, 114 ;  early 
character  of,  iL  113,  iii.  174,  177. 

Music,  its  relation  to  color,  iiL  185. 

Mythology  of  Venetian  painters,  iL  161 ;  ancient,  how  inju- 
rious to  the  Christian  mind,  iiL  109-110. 

N 

Natural  history,  how  necessary  a  study,  iiL  67. 

Naturalism,  general  analysis  of  it  with  respect  to  art,  ii.  181- 

196 ;  its  advance  in  Qothic  art,  iiL  11 ;  not  to  be  found  in 

the  encrusted  style,  iL  92  ;  its  presence  in  the  noble  Qro- 

tesque,  iii.  144. 
Nature  (in  the  sense  of  material  universe)  not  improvable  by 

art,  L  343  ;  its  relation  to  architecture,  L  344. 
Niches,  use  of,  in  Nortliem  Gothic,  i.  275 ;  in  Venetian,  iL 

239  ;  in  French  and  Veronese,  ii.  227. 
Norman,  hatchet- work,  L  293  ;  zigzag,  L  332. 
Novelty,  its  necessity  to  the  human  mind,  ii.  177. 
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O 

Oak-tree,  bow  reprosented  in  symbolical  art,  iiL  186. 

Obodiouoe,  bow  aymbolizod,  iL  333. 

OUgarcbical  government,  its  effect  on  tbe  YenetianB,  L  19. 

Olive-tree,  neglect  of,  by  artist^  iiL  175 ;  general  exjveaBioii 
of,  iiL  176,-  177  ;  representations  o(  in  moBaic,  iiL  178u 

Order,  uses  and  disadvantages  o(  iL  173. 

Orders,  Doric  and  Gorintbiau,  L  27 ;  ridiculous  divisions  o(  i. 
IGO,  363,  iL  174,  248,  iiL  101. 

Ornament,  material  of,  L  211 ;  tbe  best,  expresses  man's  de- 
ligbt  in  Ood's  work,  not  in  bis  own,  L  211,  219 ;  gen- 
eral treatment  of,  L  235  ;  is  necessarily  imperfect^  L  236, 
239 ;  divided  into  servile,  subordinate,  and  insubordinate, 
L  241,  iL  159 ;  distant  effect  of,  L  247 ;  arborescent,  L 
250 ;  restrained  wittiin  limits,  L  253 ;  cannot  be  over- 
charged if  good,  L  401. 

Oxford,  system  of  education  at,  L  386. 

P 

Paganism,  revival  of  its  power  in  modem  times,  iiL  107,  109, 

123. 
Painters,  their  power  of  perception,  iiL  40  ;  influence  of  society 

on,  iii.  44  ;  what  they  should  know,  iiL  44  ;  what  is  their 

business,  iii.  187. 
Palace,  the  Crystal,  meriU  of,  L  407. 
Palaces,  Byzantine,  iL  120,  390  ;    Gothic,  iL  230. 
Papacy.     See  '*  Popery." 
Paraixjts,  L  1G5,  iL  239. 
Parthenon,  curves  of,  iL  129. 
Patience,  how  syuiboUzed,  iL  332. 
Pavenients,  iL  M. 
Peacocks,  sculpture  of,  i.  2l0. 
Pedestals  of  shafts,  L  91 ;  and  see  Venetian  Index,  under  head 

"Giorgio  Maggiore." 
Perception  opposed  to  knowledge,  iiL  40. 
Perfection,  inordinate  desire  of,  destructive  of  ait,  L  236,  iL 

135,  159,  1G7  -171. 
Pei-peudicukr  style,  i.  192,  251,  iL  223,  227. 
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Personificntton,  evils  of,  ii.  820. 

Perspective,  aerial,  ridiculous  exaggerations  of,  iii.  48-49 ;  an- 
cient pride  in,  iii.  60 ;  absence  of,  in  many  great  works, 
see  in  Venetian  Index  the  notice  cf  Tintoret's  picture  of 
the  Pool  of  Bethesdo,  under  head  "  Bocco." 

Pharisceism  and  Liberalism,  how  opposed,  iiL  98-99. 

Philology,  a  base  science,  iii.  57. 

Pitizzottn  at  Venice,  plan  of,  ii.  281 ;  shafts  of,  iL  233. 

Pictures,  judgment  of,  how  formed,  ii.  369  ;  neglect  of,  in 
Venice,  iL  370  ;  how  far  an  aid  to  religion,  ii.  106-112. 

Picturesque,  deteition  of  term,  iiL  134. 

Piers,  general  structure  of,  i.  80,  105,  124. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     See  "  Bunyan." 

Pine  of  Italy,  its  effect  on  architecture,  L  156  ;  of  Alps,  effect 
in  dwtance,  L  245.     See  "  Fii-." 

Pinnacles  are  of  little  practical  service,  i.  173 ;  their  effect  on 
common  roofs,  L  339. 

Play,  its  relation  to  Grotesque  art,  iii.  126-7. 

Pleasure,  its  kinds  and  true  uses,  iiL  189. 

Popery,  how  degraded  in  contest  with  Protestantism,  L  48, 
iii.  105  ;  its  influence  on  art,  L  36,  47,  48,  381,  428,  iL  57- 
60,  typified  in  ornament^  L  311 ;  power  of  Pope  in  Venice, 
L  362  ;  arts  used  in  support  of  Popery,  iL  76-7. 

Porches,  i.  196. 

Portraiture,  power  of,  in  Venice,  iii.  164. 

Posture-making  in  Renaissance  art,  iiL  91. 

Prayers,  ancient  and  modem,  difference  between,  iL  814,  889. 

Pre-Baphaclitism,  iii.  92  ;  present  position  of,  iii.  168, 174, 187. 

Pride,  how  symbolized,  iL  343,  iii.  207 ;  of  knowledge,  iiL  38  ; 
of  state,  iiL  62  ;  of  system,  iii.  97. 

Priests,  restricted  power  of,  in  Venice,  i.  358. 

Proportions,  subtlety  of,  in  early  work,  ii.  42,  122,  128. 

Protestantism,  its  influence  on  art,  L  36  ;  typified  in  ornament, 
L  310  ;  influence  of,  on  prosperity  of  nations,  L  361 ;  ex- 
penditure in  favor  of,  L  430  \  is  incapable  of  judging  of 
art,  ii.  106-7  ;  how  expressed  in  art,  ii.  205  ;  its  errors  in 
opposing  Romanism,  iii.  104,  105,  106 ;  its  shame  of  re- 
ligious confession,  iL  277. 
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Pnidence,  how  symbolized,  ii  339. 
Pulpita,  proper  structure  of,  ii  27,  379. 
Purism  in  art,  its  nature  and  definition,  iL  189. 
Purity,  its  influence  on  color,  iiL  24 

Q 

Quadrupeds,  use  of  in  ornamentation,  L  233. 
Quantity  of  ornament^  its  regulation,  L  400. 

B 

Rationalism,  its  influence  on  art,  L  37. 

lieulization,  how  fiu:  allowable  in  noble  art»  iii.  182,  186. 

liecessesy  decoration  of,  L  271. 

Recumbent  statues,  iii.  73. 

Redundance,  an  element  of  Gotbic,  ii.  206. 

Religion,  its  influence  on  Venetian  policy,  L  20  ;  how  far  aided 

by  pictorial  ai*t,  ii.  lOG-113 ;  contempt  of,  in  Renaissance 

times,  iiL  122. 
Renaissance  architecture,   nature  of,  iii.   36 ;   eaiiy,  iii.   6 ; 

Byzantine,  iii.  19 ;  Roman,  iii.  35 ;  Qrotesque,  iii.  113 ; 

inconsistencies  of,  iii.  45,  etc 
Reptiles,  how  used  in  ornamentation,  i.  229. 
Resistance,  line  of,  in  arches,  i.  132. 
Restraint,  ornamental,  value  of,  i.  254. 
Reverence,  how  ennobling  to  liunianity,  ii.  1G4. 
Rhetoric,  a  base  study,  iii.  107. 
Rigidity,  an  element  of  Gothic,  iL  202. 
Rivei-s,  symbolical  representation  of,  i.  415,  416. 
Rocks,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  L  224 ;  organization  of,  L 

245  ;  curvatures  of,  i.  G9,  224. 
Roll-mouldiugH,  decoration  of,  L  273. 
Roinanco,  luodtan  errors  of,  iL  10 ;  how  connected  with  dress, 

iiL  11)1-192. 
Romanesque  style,  L  29,  33,  150,  iL  214.     See  "  liyzantiiic," 

and  "Renaissimce." 
Romanism.     See  "Popery." 
Roofs,  analysis  of,  L  61,  152,  ii.  211,  215  ;  domed,  L  153 ;  SwIhs, 

L  153,  338  ;  Hteepneas  of,  conducive  to  Gothic  chaiiictcr, 

L  155,  iL  209  ;  deconitiou  of,  L  33G. 
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Rustication,  is  ugly  and  foolish,  L  75 ;  natural  objects  of 
which  it  produces  a  resemblance,  L  292. 

S 

Salvia,  its  leaf  applied  to  architecture,  i.  282,  800. 

Sarcophagi,  Renaissance  treatment  of,  iiL  92 ;  ancient^  iiL  71, 
94-95. 

Satellitic  shafts,  i.  103. 

Satire  in  Grotesque  art^  iiL  126,  14G. 

Savageness,  the  first  element  of  Gothic,  iL  155 ;  in  Grotesque 
art^  iii  160. 

Science  opposed  to  art,  iiL  39. 

Sculpture,  proper  treatment  of,  L  216,  &c. 

Sea^  symbolical  representations  of,  L  344,  417 ;  natural  waves 
of,  L  343. 

Sensualism  in  art^  its  nature  and  definition,  iL  189 ;  how  re- 
deemed by  color,  iL  146. 

Serapeum  at  Memphis,  cusps  of,  ii.  220. 

^Sermons,  proper  manner  of  regarding  them,  iL  27 ;  mode  of 
their  delivery  in  Scotch  church,  iL  379. 

Serrar  del  ConsigHo,  iL  289. 

Shafts,  analysis  of,  L  92 ;' vaulting  shafts,  L  150;  omamenta* 
tion  of,  L  295 ;  twisted,  by  what  taws  regulated,  L  298 ; 
strength  of,  L  897 ;  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated  in 
encrusted  style,  iL  85. 

Shields,  use  of,  on  tombs,  ii.  224,  iiL  89. 

Shipping,  use  o^  in  ornamentation,  L  215. 

Shops  in  Venice,  iL  69. 

Sights  how  opposed  to  thought^  iii.  41-42. 

Simplicity  of  life  in  thirteenth  century,  iL  262.     *     * 

Sin,  how  symbolized  in  Grotesque  art^  iiL  141-142. 

Slavery  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  iL  159;  of  English  work- 
men, iL  163-164. 

Society,  unhealthy  state  of,  in  modem  times,  iL  164 

Sorrow,  how  sinful,  ii.  324 ;  how  symbolized,  iL  345-346. 

Soul,  its  development  in  art,  iiL  173,  187-188  ;  its  connection 
with  the  body,  L  54,  389. 

Spandrils,  structure  of,  L  151;  decoration  of,  L  293. 
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Spirals^  arcliitectural  value  of,  I  222,  ii  22. 

Spurs  of  bases,  L  88. 

Stfiircnsos,  i.  209  ;  of  Gothic  palaces,  ii  278. 

Btucco,  wliou  tuliiiisaiblu,  iiL  24 

Subonlinaiion  of  ornament,  L  239. 

Sqpeiimposition  of  buildings,  i.  200  ;  ii  385. 

Surface-Gothic,  explanation  of  term,  ii  225-227. 

Symbohsm,  i.  412  ;  how  opix)sed  to  personification,  ii  321. 

System,  piide  of,  how  hurtful,  iiL  97,  101. 

T 

Temperance,  how  symbolized,  u.  336 ;  temperance  in  color 
and  curvatui-o,  iiL  8,  24. 

Theology,  opposed  to  religion,  iiL  216 ;  of  Spenser,  iii  205. 

Thirteenth  century,  its  high  position  with  respect  to  art^  p. 
262. 

Thought,  opposed  to  sight,  iiL  41-42. 

Toml»  at  Veix)ua,  L  147,  408 ;  at  Venice,  iL  72 ;  early  Chris- 
tian, iiL  70  ;  Gothic,  iiL  73  ;  lienoissance  treatment  of,  iiL 
86. 

Towers,  praper  character  of,  i.  204 ;  of  St  Mark's,  L  207. 

Traceries,  structure  of,  i.  186,  187 ;  flamboyant,  i.  191  ; 
stump,  L  191  ;  English  perpendicular,  L  192,  ii.  222  ;  gen- 
eral character  of,  ii.  219  ;  strength  of,  in  Venetian  Gothic, 
iL  234,  iiL  255-6  ;  general  forms  of  tracery  bars,  iii.  253. 

Treason,  how  detested  by  Dante,  iL  325. 

Trees,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  L  230. 

Trefoil,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  ii.  47. 

Triangles,  used  for  ornaments  at  Murano,  ii.  48. 

Tribune  at  Torcello,  ii.  30. 

Triglyphs,  ugliness  of,  i.  55. 

Trunkniakers,  their  sliaro  in  recovery  of  Brides  of  Venice,  iiL 
118-119. 

Ti-uth,  relution  of,  to  reli«5d()n,  in  Sixjuser's  "  Faerie  Queen," 
iiL  205-206  ;  typified  by  stoues,  iiL  34-35. 

Tympanum,  decoration  of,  i.  294. 

U 

Unity  of  Venetian  nobility,  L  23. 
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V 

Vainglory,  speedy  punishment  of,  iiL  123. 

Vanity,  how  symbolized,  ii  344. 

Variety  in  ornamental  design,  importance  of,  ii.  47,  136,  143, 
172. 

Vegetation,  use  o^  in  ornamentation,  L  231  ;  peculiar  meaning 
of,  in  Gothic,  ii.  199  ;  how  connected  witli  cusps,  ii.  219. 

Veil  (wall  veil),  construction  of,  i.  G8  ;  decoration  of,  L  289. 

Vine,  Lombardic  sculpture  of,  i.  368  ;  at  Torcello,  iL  21 ;  use 
of,  in  ornamentation,  ii.  142  ;  in  symbolism,  ii.  145  ;  sculpt- 
ure of,  on  Ducal  Pf^ace,  ii.  305. 

Vii'tues,  how  symbolized  in  sepulchral  monuments,  iiL  84,  87- 
88 ;  systems  of,  in  Pagan  and  Christian  philosophy,  iL 
810  ;  cardinal,  iL  315-320  ;  of  architecture,  L  48,  66. 

Voussoirs  defined,  L  132 ;  contest  between  them  and  archi- 
traves, L  829. 

W     . 

Walls,  general  analysis  of  their  structure,  L  60  ;  bases  of,  L 
63,  04  ;  con) ices  of,  L  72  ;  rustication  of,  L  71,  331 ;  deo- 
oiiitiou  of,  i.  289  ;  coursos  in,  L  71,  290. 

Water,  its  use  in  oiiiamentation,  i.  226 ;  ancient  representa- 
tions of,  i.  412. 

Weaving,  importance  of  aissocialions  connected  with,  iL  187. 

Wells,  old  Venetian,  iL  278. 

Windows,  general  forms  of,  L  181 ;  Arabian,  L  188,  iL  187 ; 
square-headed,  ii.  211,  268 ;  development  of,  in  Venice, 
ii.  235  ;  orders  of,  in  Venice,  iL  248  ;  advisable  form  of, 
in  modem  buildings,  ii.  268. 

Winds,  how  symbolized  at  Venice,  iL  365. 

Wooden  architecture,  i.  374. 

Womanhood,  virtues  of,  as  given  by  Spenser,  iL  824. 


Zigzag,  Norman,  i.  332. 
Vol.  III.— 10 


IV. 
VENETIAN   mDEX. 


I B4VB  endeftvored  to  make  fbe  following  index  m  naeftil  as 
poeajble  to  the  traTeller.  by  indicating  only  the  objeote  which 
are  really  worth  hia  atudy.  A  traveller^a  interest^  atimnlated 
aa  it  ia  into  atrange  vigor  tqr  the  fredmeaa  of  eveiy  impreeaion, 
and  deepened  by  the  aaeredneaa  of  the  charm  of  aaaooiation 
which  long  fiimiliarity  with  any  aoene  too  finally  wean  away,* 
ia  too  predoua  a  thing  to  be  heedleady  waated ;  and  aa  it  ia 
physi<»lly  impoaaible  to  see  and  to  understand  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  art  in  a  given  time,  the  attention  bestowed 
on*  seoond-rato  works^  in  such  a  city  as  Venice,  is  not  merely 
lost,  but  actually  harmf  ul,^-deadening  the  iutorest  and  con- 
fusing the  memory  with  respect  to  those  which  it  is  a  duty  to 
enjoy,  and  a  disgrace  to  forget  The  reader  need  not  fear  be- 
ing misled  by  any  omissions ;  for  I  have  conscientiously  pointed 
out  every  characteristic  example,  even  of  the  styles  which  I  dis- 
like, and  have  referred  to  Lazari  in  all  instances  in  which  my 
own  information  failed  :  but  if  he  is  in  any  wise  willing  to 

*  "  Am  I  in  lUly  f    Is  this  the  Minoius  f 
Aro  ihuM  thu  dintant  iiirroU  uf  Voroiia  f 
Aud  sliaU  I  sup  whore  Juliet  at  tlie  Mukiuo 
Saw  lier  loved  Montague,  aud  now  sleeps  bjr  liim  f 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself  ; 
And  not  a  stone  in  a  cross  way  inscribed 
*  To  Mantua/  *  To  Ferrara,*  but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation/' 

Alai,  after  a  few  short  months,  spent  even  in  the  scenes  dearest  to  his* 
(ory,  we  can  fool  thus  no  more. 
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iarust  me,  I  shotdd  recommend  him'to  devote  his  principal  at- 
tention, if  be  is  fond  of  paintings,  to  tbe  works  of  Tintoret, 
Paul  Veronese,  and  John  BeUini ;  not  of  course  neglecting 
Titian,  jet  remembering  tbat  Titian  can  be  well  and  thoroughly 
studied  in  almost  any  great  European  gallery,  while  Tintoret 
and  Bellini  can  be  judged  of  only  in  Venice,  and  Paul  Veron- 
ese, though  gloriously  represented  by  the  two  great  pictures 
in  the  Louvre,  and  many  others  throughout  Europe,  is  yet  not 
to  be  fully  estimated,  until  he  is  seen  at  play  among  ilie  fan- 
tastic chequers  of  the  Venetian  ceiling& 

I  have  supplied  somewhat  copious  notices  of  the  pictures  of 
Tintoret,  because  they  are  much  injured,  difficult  to  read,  and 
entirely  neglected  by  other  writers  on  art  I  cannot  express 
tbe  astonishment  and  indignation  I  felt  on  finding,  in  Kugler*s 
handbook,  a  paltry  cenacolo,  painted  probably  in  a  couple  of 
hours  for  a  couple  of  zecchins,  for  the  monks  of  St  Trovaso, 
quoted  as  characteristic  of  this  master  ;  just  as  foolish  readers 
quote  separate  stanzas  of  Peter  Bell  or  the  Idiot  Boy,  as  char- 
acteristic of  Wordsworth.  Finally,  the  reader  is  requested 
to  obfliBrye,  that  the  dates  assigned  to  the  various  buildings 
named  in  the  following  index,  ore  almost  without  exception 
conjectural ;  that  is  to  say,  founded  exclusively  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  which  a  portion  has  been  given  in  the  Final  Ap- 
pendix. It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  here  and  there,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  further  inquiry  may  prove  me  to  have  been 
deceived  ;  but  such  occasional  errors  are  not  of  the  smallest 
importance  with  respect  to  the  general  conclusions  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  which  will  be  found  to  rest  on  too  broad  a  basis 
to  be  disturbed. 


A 

AcoADEMu  DELLS  Belle  Abtl  Notice  above  the  door  the  two 
bas-reliefs  of  St  Leonard  and  St.  Christopher,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  rude  cutting  at  so  late  a  date  as  1877  ; 
but  the  niches  under  which  they  stand  ore  unusual  in  theii^ 
bent  gables,  and  in  little  crosses  within  circles  which  fill 
their  cusps.    The  traveller  is  generally  too  much  struck  by 
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fCtuB'B  gnat  picture  of  the  "  AaBamptioD,''  to  be  able  to 
pay  proper  Btttntian  to  the  otlier  works  in  tliis  gallery.  Let 
him,  boweviir,  usk  biuiaelf  caiidiiUjr,  how  much  of  hia  aduii- 
nlioD  is  (jep«DiJeutmci«lfupouth«  picture  being  hu^er  than 
toij  other  in  the  room,  and  having  bright  mosses  of  red  sud 
bine  in  it :  l«t  turn  be  aaaurcd  that  the  picture  is  in  reality 
not  one  whit  the  better  for  beiug  either  lurge,  or  gaudy  in 
color  ;  and  he  will  then  be  better  disjmseii  lo  give  the  poina 
necoiMuiy  to  Jiacover  Uio  merit  of  tlie  more  profound  ami 
aoletuu  workti  of  IteUiui  and  TiutoreL  One  of  the  luout 
wonderful  works  in  the  whole  gullery  m  Tintorct's  "  Death 
of  Abel,"  on  the  left  of  the  "  AssumpUou ; "  the  "  Adam  and 
Eve,"  on  the  right  of  it,  is  luirdly  inferior ;  and  both  are  more 
chamctorititio  exumpleti  of  the  master,  and  in  many  respects 
better  pictures,  than  the  much  vaunted  "  Miracle  of  SL 
Uurk."  All  the  works  of  Bellini  in  this  room  are  of  great 
beauty  and  iuterest  In  the  great  room,  that  which  contains 
Titian's  "  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,"  the  traveller  ehould 
examine  carefully  oil  the  pictures  by  Vittor  Corjjaccio  and 
Oentile  BeUitii,  which  represent  bueusa  in  ancieut  Ven- 
ice ;  timy  itre  full  of  iutertaiting  arcLitt:uture  and  ooetuute. 
Uaroo  Bosaiti's  "  AgoUy  in  the  Garden  "  is  s  lovely  example 
of  the  religious  schooL  The  Untorets  in  this  room  are  all 
■eoond  rate,  but  moat  of  the  Veronese  are  good,  and  the 
large  ones  are  magnificeai 

Auu.     See  Gionaia 

Alyu^  Chdsgh  or  St.  I  have  never  been  in  this  ohurch,  but 
Lasari  dates  ita  interior,  with  deoiaiou,  as  of  the  year  1388., 
and  it  may  be  worth  a  glance,  if  the  traveller  has  time. 

Ajnwu,  Oiiniioii  of  St.  Well  worth  visitiug  for  the  soke  of 
the  peculiarly  sweet  and  uiehuichuly  effect  of  its  little  grass- 
grown  compo,  opening  to  the  lagoon  and  the  Alps.  The 
■cnlptore  over  the  door,  "St  Peter  walking  on  the  Water," 
is  a  quaint  piece  of  Renaiasanee  work.  Note-  the  distant 
rocky  landscape,  and  the  oar  of  the  existing  gondola  floating 
by  SL  Andrew's  boat.  The  ohurch  ia  of  the  later  Oothio 
period,  much  defaced,  but  still  picturesque.  The  lateral 
windows  are  bluntly  tretoiled,  and  good  of  their  time. 
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Akoeli,  Ohuboh  DeLgli,  at  Miirano.  The  sculpture  of  the 
"  Annunciatioii "  over  the  entrance-gate  is  graceful  In  ex- 
ploring Murano,  it  is  worth  while  to  row  up  the  great  canal 
thus  far  for  the  sake  of  the  opening  to  the  lagoon. 

Antonino,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Afolunabe,  CnuBon  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Aportou,  Chuboh  of  thb.  Tlie  exterior  is  nothing.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  picture  by  Voronoso  in  tlio  intonor,  '*  Tlio 
Fall  of  the' Manna."  I  have  not  seen  it;  but,  if  it  be  of 
importance,  the  traveller  should  compare  it  carefully  with 
Tintoret's,  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Bocco,  and  San  Qiorgio 
Maggiore. 

AroBTOLi,  Palaob  at,  n.  252,  on  the  tlie  Qrand  Canal,  near  the 
Bialto,  opposite  the  fruit-markei  A  most  important  transi- 
tional palace.  Its  sculpture  in  the  first  story  is  peculiarly 
rich  and  curious  ;  I  think  Venetian,  in  imitation  of  Byzan- 
tine. The  sea  story  and  first  floor  are  of  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  rest  modern.  Observe  that  only 
one  wing  of  the  sea  story  is  left,  the  other  half  having  been 
modernized.  Tlie  traveller  should  land  to  look  at  the  capi-  ','/  ' 
tal  drawn  in  Plate  H.  of  Vol  IIL  fi^,  7. 

Absenal.    Its  gateway  is  a  curiously  picturesque  example  of  . 
Renaissance  workmanship,  admirably  sliarp  and  expressive 
in  its  ornamental  sculpture  ;  it  is  in  many  jiarts  like  some 
of  the  best  Byzantine  work.     The  Qreek  lions  in  front  of^it 
appear  to  me  to  deserve  more  praise  than  they  have  received ;  ^ 
though  they  are  awkwardly  balanced  between  conventional  ffn  ' 
and  imitative  representation,  having  neiUier  the  severity  4' 
proper  to  the  one,  nor  the  veracity  necessary  for  the  other. 

B 

Badoer,  Palazzo,  in  the  Campo  San  Giovanni  in  Bragola.  A 
magnificent  example  of  tlie  fourteenth  century  Gbthic,  circa 
1810-1820,  anterior  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  showing  beau- 
tiful ranges  of  Oio  fifth  order  windftw,  with  fragrfients  of 
the  original  balconies,  and  the  usual  lateral  window  larger 
than  any  of  the  rest     In  the  centre  of  its  arcade  on  tiie 
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painted  by  the  modem  Venetians  with  the  two  most  yaloable 
colors  of  Tintoret,  Bianco  o  Nero,  by  being  whitewashed 
above,  and  turned  into  a  coal  warehouse  below,  must  have 
been  among  the  most  noble  in  effect  on  the  whole  Ghrand 
Canal.  It  still  forms  a  beautiful  group  with  the  Rialto, 
some  large  shipping  being  generally  anchored  at  its  quay. 
Its  sea  story  and  entresol  are  of  earlier  date,  I  believe,  than 
the  rest ;  the  doors  of  the  former  are  Byzantine  (see  above, 
•  Final  Appendix,  under  head  "  Jambs  ** )  ;  and  above  the 
entresol  is  a  beautiful  Byzantine  cornice,  built  into  the  wall, 
and  harmonizing  well  with  the  Qothic  work. 

Behbo,  Palazzo,  in  the  Calle  Magno,  at  the  Campo  de'  due 
Pozzi,  close  to  the  Arsenal.  Noticed  by  Lazari  and  Selva- 
iioo  as  having  a  very  interesting  staircase.  It  is  early  Gothio, 
droa  1380,  but  not  a  whit  more  interesting  than  many  others 
of  similar  date  and  design.  See  "Contarini  Porta  de 
Perro,"  "Morosmi,"  "Sanudo,"  and  "MineUi." 

BsNEDSTTo,  Campo  of  St.  Do  not  foil  to  see  the  superb, 
though  partioUy  ruinous,  Gbthic  palace  fronting  this  little 
square.  It  is  very  late  Gothic,  just  passing  into  Renaissance ; 
unique  in  Venice,  in  masculine  character,  united  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  incipient  style.  Observe  especially  the 
brackets  of  the  balconies,  the  flower-work  on  the  cornices, 
and  the  arabesques  on  the  angles  of  the  balconies  them- 
selvea 

JBenedetto,  Ohubgh  of  St.    Of  no  importance. 

Bernardo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  CanaL  A  very  noble  pile  of 
early  fifteenth  century  Gothic,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Pal- 
ace. The  traceries  in  its  lateral  windoves  are  both  rich  and 
unusual. 

Bernardo,  Palazzo,  at  St  Polo.  A  glorious  palace,  on  a  nar- 
row canal,  in  a  part  of  Venice  now  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders  only.  It  is  rather  late  Central  Gothic,  circa  1880- 
1400,  but  of  the' finest  kind,  and  superb  in  its  effect  of  color 
when  seen  from  the  side.  A  capital  in  the  interior  court  is 
much  praised  by  Sclvatico  and  Lazari,  because  its  "fog- 
lie  d'  acanto "  (anything  by  the  by,  h\d  acanthus),  "  quasi 
agitate  de  vento  si  attorcigliano  d'  intomo  alia  campana^ 
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CA>cnuxu,IL  29a. 

Oaxouko,  Oinnun  or  Sr.     Of  no  importance. 

Caffkllo,  YtiiAoa,  at  St  AimnaL  Of  do  intereat  8om«  wsj 
that  Bianca  CVippello  fled  from  it ;  but  the  tradition  aeema 
to  fluctuate  between  the  Tarioua  bonseB  belonging  to  her 
&unily. 

Cabita,  Chubch  (»  TH&  Once  an  interesting  Qothio  church  of 
the  fourtaenth  century,  lately  defaced,  and  applied  to  some 
of  the  oflool  important  purpoaea  of  the  modem  Itulifwa 
l%fi  effect  of  its  anciont  fayodo  may  partly  be  guessed  at 
from  tlio  pictures  of  Canolotto,  but  only  guessed  at ;  Oan&- 
letto  being  teas  to  be  tnutod  for  renderings  of  details,  tluui 
the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  painter  of  Uie  tlurt^cuUi  cen- 
tury. 

GABxiai,  Chubch  or  tsk.  A  most  interesting  church  of  Inte 
lUrteentb  century  work,  but  much  altered  and  defiiced. 
ItA  Dave,  in  which  the  early  shafta  and  cnpitola  of  the  pui-e 
truncate  form  are  unaltered,  isvety  fine  in  effect ;  its  lateral 
porch  is  quaint  and  beautiful,  decorated  with  Bj-zoutine  cir- 
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cular  ficnlptnres  (of  which  the  central  one  is  given  in  YoL 
n.  Plate  XI.  fig.  6),  and  supported  on  two  shafts  whose  cap- 
itals are  the  most  archaic  examples  of  the  pai*e  Hose  form 
that  I  know  in  Venice. 

There  is  a  glorious  Tintoret  over  the  first  altar  on  the 
right  in  entering ;  the  "  Circumcision  of  Christ**  I  do  not 
know  an  aged  head  either  more  Ix^utiful  or  more  pictur- 
esque than  tliat  of  the  high  priest.  Tlio  cloister  is  full  of 
notable  tombs,  nearly  all  dated ;  one,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  left  on  entering,  is  interesting  from  the  color 
still  left  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  its  sculptured  rosea 
Cassano,  Ohuboh  of  St.  This  church  must  on  no  account  be 
missed,  as  it  contains  three  Tintorets,  of  which  one,  the 
*' Crucifixion,''  is  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is 
nothing  worth  notice  in  the  building  itself,  excepi  the  jamb 
of  an  ancient  door  (left  in  the  Renaissance  buildings,  facing 
the  canal),  which  has  been  given  among  the  examples  of 
Byzantine  jambs  ;  and  the  traveller  may,  therefore,  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  the  three  pictures  in  the  chanceL 

1.  The  Crucifixion.  (On  the  left  of  the  high  altar.)  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  a  picture  taken  care  of,  and  in  a  bright 
though  not  a  good  light,  so  that  such  parts  of  it  as  are  seen 
at  all  are  seen  well  It  is  also  in  a  better  state  than  most 
pictures  in  galleries,  and  most  remarkable  for  its  new  and 
strange  treatment  of  the  subject  It  seems  to  have  been 
painted  more  for  the  artist's  own  delight^  than  with  any 
labored  attempt  at  composition ;  the  horizon  is  so  low  that 
the  spectator  must  fancy  himself  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
grass,  or  rather  among  the  brambles  and  luxuriant  weeds, 
of  which  the  foreground  is  entirely  composed.  Among 
these,  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ  has  fallen  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross ;  the  rambling  briars  and  wild  grasses  thrown  here 
and  there  over  its  folds  of  rich,  but  pale,  crimson.  Behind 
them,  and  seen  through  them,  the  heads  of  a  troop  of 
Soman  soldiers  are  raised  against  the  sky;  and,  above 
them,  their  spears  and  halberds  form  a  thin  forest  against 
the  horizontal  clouds.  The  three  crosses  are  put  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  picture,  and  its  centre  is  occupied  by 
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tha  «iMiitioii«z%  ODfl  ol  whom,  ■famding  on  •  liddor,  >•■ 
oaiTCS  from  Uie  oUier  at  onoe  the  ipoiige  and  th*  tiVm 
witlt  the  lettom  INBL  Olw  Hadoiiua  and  SL  Joha  a»  oa 
the  extreme  lef^  aaperbly  painted,  like  all  the  taa^  bol 
qoite  anbodinate.  Id  iatX,  tha  whi^  mind  of  tha  pdniv 
aeaiM  to  hate  been  aet  upon  nuking  the  ittineipala  aonaa  I 
nz7,  and  tha  ■enonmnea  prinoipd.  W«  look  flrat  at  tha  ■ 
gtaa%  and  theu  at  the  aoariet  robe ;  and  than  at  tha  ohuiy 
(rf  diaiank  ^aaii^  and  then  attha^,  aadkattrfallatihr  ' 
OKM.  Aa  a  pieoe  of  ookn',  fhapiataraianotaUaforitaax 
tnma  modeafy.  nwro  is  not  a  ain^  ivty  fnU  ov  bvl|^ 
tint  in  anj  part^  aad  jet  tha  ecdor  ja  ddightod  in  throng 
oat ;  not  the  alighteat  toaoh  of  it  bat  ia  deUotona.  It  it 
vorth  notioa  atao^  andeqwoiBfir,  beoause  tbia  pirtore  baiBg 
ia  a  fnah  atata  ws  are  aoia  of-  one  fact,  tha^  like  near^  all 
othar  gnat  oidoriBt%  I^taret  ma  afr^  of  light  grBena  in 
hia  vegatation.  &  often  nsea  datk  bhw  greana  in  hia 
ahadowed  trae^  bat  hera  lAere  the  gna  ia  in  fall  ligli^  U 
ia  all  painted  irith  Taried  haea  of  aober  brown,  mora  e^a- 
dall;  where  it  cronoon  the  crimaon  robe.  The  handling  of 
the  whole  is  in  hia  noblest  manner ;  and  I  consider  the  pict- 
ure generall;  quite  beyond  all  price.  It  was  cleaned,  I  be- 
liere,  some  years  ago,  bub  not  injured,  or  at  leant  as  little 
injured  aa  it  ia  possible  for  a  picture  to  be  which  lias  uudet^ 
gone  any  cleaning  process  whatsoever. 

2.  '£he  Itesmreclion.  (Over  the  high  altar.)  The  lower 
port  of  this  picture  ia  entirely  concealed  by  &  miniature 
temple,  about  five  feet  higb,  on  the  top  of  the  altar  ;  cer- 
tainly an  iuault  little  expected  by  Tiutoret,  as,  by  getting 
on  steps,  and  looking  over  the  said  temple,  one  may  see 
that  the  lusver  figtiros  of  the  picture  ore  the  most  labored. 
It  is  strange  that  the  pointer  nevei-  soomeil  able  to  conceive 
this  subject  with  any  )K)wer,  and  in  Uio  present  work  he  is 
marvellously  hampered  by  various  types  and  oonvenUonali- 
ties.  It  is  not  a  painting  of  tbe  Itesurreciion,  but  of 
Bomon  Catholic  saints,  thinking  about  tbe  Resurrection. 
On  one  aide  of  the  tomb  is  a  biuliop  in  full  robes,  on  tbe 
other  a  female  saiut,  I  know  uot  who  ;  beneath  it,  an  angel 
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playing  on  on  organ,  and  a  cherub  blowing  it ;  and  other 
cherubs  flying  about  the  sky,  with  flowers  ;  the  whole  con- 
ception being  a  mass  of  Renaissance  absurditiea  It  is, 
moreover,  heavily  painted,  over-done,  and  over-finished  ; 
and  the  forms  of  the  cherubs  utterly  heavy  and  vulgar.  I 
cannot  help  fancying  the  picture  has  been  restored  in  some 
way  or  another,  but  there  is  still  groat  power  in  parts  of  it 
If  it  be  a  really  untouched  Tintorct,  it  is  a  highly  curious 
example  of  failure  from  over-labor  on  a  subject  into  which 
his  mind  was  not  thrown  :  the  color  is  hot  and  harsh,  and 
-felt  to  be  so  more  painfuUy,  from  its  opposition  to  the 
grand  coolness  and  chastity  of  the  "  Crucifixion."  The  face 
of  the  angel  playing  the  organ  is  highly  elaborated ;  so, 
also,  the  flying  cherubs. 

8.  The  Descent  inio  Hades.  (On  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  high  altar.)  Much  injured  and  little  to  be  regretted.  I 
never  was  more  puzzled  by  any  picture,  the  painting  being 
throughout  careless,  and  in  some  places  utterly  bad,  and  yet 
not  hke  modem  work  ;  the  principal  figure,  however,  of 
Eve,  has  either  been  redone,  or  is  scholar's  work  altogether, 
as,  I  suspect,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  picture.  It  looks  as  if 
Tintoret  had  sketched  it  when  he  was  ill,  left  it  to  a  bad 
scholar  to  work  on  with,  and  then  finished  it  in  a  hurry  ; 
but  he  has  assuredly  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  it  is  not 
Ukely  that  anybody  else  would  have  refused  all  aid  from  the 
usual  spectral  company  with  which  common  painters  fill  the 
scene.  Bronzino,  for  instance,  covers  his  canvas  with  every 
form  of  monster  that  his  sluggidi  imagination  could  coin. 
Tintoret  admits  only  a  somewhat  haggard  Adam,  a  graceful 
Eve,  two  or  three  Venetians  in  court  dress,  seen  amongst 
tlie  smoke,  and  a  Satan  represented  as  a  handsome  youth, 
recognizable  only  by  the  claws  on  his  feci  Tlie  picture  is 
dark  and  spoiled,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  there  are  no  demons 
or  spectres  in  it.  Tliis  is  quite  in  acconlance  witli  the  mas- 
ter's caprice,  but  it  considerably  dirainisliGS  the  interest  of 
a  work  in  other  ways  unsatisfactory.  There  may  once  have 
been  something  impressive  in  the  shooting  in  of  the  rays  at 
the  top  of  the  cavern,  as  well  as  in  the  strange  grass  that 
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grows  in  the  bottom,  whose  infemol  characteir  is  indiosted 
by  its  All  boiug  knotted  together ;  but  so  little  of  these  parts 
can  be  seeu,  that  it  is  not  worth  Bpuniliug  tiiue  ou  a  work 
certainty  unworthy  of  the  master,  and  in  great  part  i»rob»* 
bly  neyer  seen  by  him. 
Gattabiha,  Ohubch  of  St.,  said  to  contain  a  chrf-dFcBuvre  of 
Paul  Yeronese,  the  "  Mamage  of  St  Oatherina**  I  have 
^  ^  ,      not  seen  ii 

\uv  tfi  CUyalu,  Palasso,  opposite  the  Academy  of  Arts.  An  imposing 

/^%r     pile,  on  the  Grand  Oanal,  of  Benaiasance  Gk>tbic,  but  of 

'fixdtr-   ^^^^^  merit  in  the  details ;  and  the  eflfect  of  its  txaoeries  has 

^/fi>/ilbeen  of  late  destroyed  by  the  fittings  of  modem  external 

blinds.    Its  balconies  are  good,  of  the  later  Gothic  type. 

See  **  BAimAua** 

Oavall^  Palabx)^  next  the  Oasa  Grimani  (or  FbstOfficeX 

but  on  the  other  side  of  the  nanow  canaL    Good  Gotbie^ 

founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace^  circa  1380.    The  capitals  of 

the  first  stozy  are  remarkably  rich  in  the  deep  fillets  at  the 

necka    The  crests,  beads  of  sea-horses,  inserted  between  the 

windows,  appear  to  be  later,  but  ore  very  fine  of  theii*  kind. 

CioooNA,  Palazzo,  at  San  Sebostiano,  IL  264 

Clemente,  Church  or  St.     On  an  island  to  the  soutb  of  Venice, 

from  which  the  view  of  the  city  is  peculiarly  beautiful    See 

"  SCALZI." 

CeKTABiNi  PoBTA  Di  Ferro,  Palazzo,  ueoT  the  Cliurch  of  St 
John  and  Paul,  so  called  from  the  beautiful  ironwork  on  a 
door,  which  was  some  time  ago  taken  down  by  the  proprie- 
tor and  sold.  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  rescued  some  of  the  or- 
nomonis  from  the  hands  of  the  blacksmith,  who  had  bought 
thoui  for  old  iron.  The  head  of  the  door  is  a  veiy  inter- 
osiiug  stone  oi'ch  of  Uie  eai'ly  thirteonih  century,  already 
drawn  in  my  folio  work.  In  the  inteiior  court  is  a  beauti- 
ful remnant  of  staii*case,  with  a  piece  of  balcony  at  the  top, 
circa  1350,  and  one  of  tlie  most  lichly  and  carefully  wrought 
in  Venice.  The  palace,  judging  by  these  remnants  (all 
that  ai'C  now  left  of  it,  except  a  single  tmceried  window  of 
the  same  date  at  the  turn  of  the  stuii'),  must  once  have  been 
among  the  most  magnificent  in  Venice. 
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OoMTABiNi  (DELUfiFiauRE),  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  IH  20. 

CoMTARiNi  DAI  SoRiGNi,  Palazzo,  on  tliG  Grand  CanaL  A  Gothio 
building,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace.  Two  Benaissance 
statues  in  niches  at  the  sides  give  it  its  name. 

OoNTAuiNi  Pasan,  PATiAzzo,  on  tho  Grand  Canal,  IL  244.  The 
richest  work  of  tho  fifteenth  contiuy  dotuostio  Gothio  in 
Venice,  but  notablo  more  for  iichnoss  tlian  excellence  of 
design.  In  one  roRi)Gct,  however,  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded vfiWi  attention,  as  showing  how  much  beauty  and 
dignity  may  be  bestowed  on  a  very  small  and  unimportant 
dwelling-house  by  Gothio  sculpture.  Foolish  criticisms 
upon  it  have  appeared  in  English  accounts  of  foreign  build- 
ings, objecting  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  "  ill-pro- 
portioned ; "  the  simple  fact  being,  that  there  was  no  room 
in  this  part  of  the  canal  for  a  wider  house,  and  that  its 
builder  made  its  rooms  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  and 
its  windows  and  balconies  of  a  convenient  size  for  those 
who  were  to  see  through  them,  and  stand  on  them,  and 
left  the  "  proportions ''  outside  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
which,  indeed,  they  have  very  sufficiently  done  ;  for  though 
tlie  house  thus  honestly  confesses  its  diminuUveness,  it  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  very 
noblest  reach  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  would  be  nearly  as 
great  a  loss,  if  it  were  destix>yod,  as  tho  Church  of  La 
Salute  itself. 

OoNTARiNi,  Palazzo,  at  St  Luca.     Of  no  importance. 

Corner  della  Ca'  orande,  PalAzzo,  on  the  Grand  CanaL  One 
of  the  worst  and  coldest  buildings  of  the  central  Benais- 
sance. It  is  on  a  grand  scale,  and  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, rising  over  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  houses  in  the 
various  aspects  of  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  in 
the  general  view  of  Venice  from  San  Clemente. 

Corner  della  Heoina,  Palazzo.  A  late  Renaissance  building 
of  no  merit  or  interest 

Corner  Mocenigo,  Palazzo,  at  St  Polo.     Of  no  interest 

Corner  Spineltj,  Palazzx),  on  the  Grand  Canal.  A  graceful 
and  uiteresting  Example  of  the  early  Renaissance,  remark- 
able for  its  pretty  circular  balconies. 


Mn  na  stoxmb  op  VMMunt 

JcoMm,  "Btaeauik.  I  iiniii  nfer  Om  nadn  io  H,  lAzarTs 
Guid*  for  an  aoootmt  of  tbii  egltoetitai,  iriikli,  however, 
oo^t  t^  to  lie  vi^ed  if  tb^^amUw  u  nt^  pnasetj 


DiiDCU^  Paubo^  on  flie  Onnd  OanaL  Between  Uie  Cnsa 
Lareden  and  Ckaa  Benbo  ii »  zange  of  tnodeni  buUJJui 
■COM  tA  iriiidi  ooenpjTi  I  bdierc^  the  eito  of  the  pelaee 
htVri^M  by  ttw  Doge  Hetuj  DuidiJo.'  Ragmente  ti 
9tAj  ewhitontare  ol  ttie  Bynnttoe  eobool  m^  etOl  be 
tnoed  in  many  pbuiee  among  ttieir  fonndatiMi^  and  two 
dooia  in  the  foinndation  of  the  Oaea  Bembo  itadf  belong 
to  tbe  aatne  group.  There  ia  oiilf  one  *""U"g  ralimiL 
however,  (rf  any  valn^  on  Una  apo^  a  -mj  amaU  bnt  lidi 
QotUo  one  of  abont  1800,  with  two  gnmpa  of  fodrth  ordar 
windowa  in  its  aeoond  and  tbizd  atoriea,  and  eome  Byzantiae 
dnmlar  monldinga  bnilt  into  it  abora  ISua  ia  stiU  re- 
ported to  have  belonged  io  the  faiaily  of  Dandolo,  and 
onght  to  be  carefully  preeerred,  aa  it  ia  one  of  tlie  moat  in- 
terosting  and  anoient  Qotbio  palaces  wliicb  ;oi  rotnuin. 

Damiku  AuiRBOO.     See  Naml 

DaFoht^  Vti.s33a.     Of  no  iDtereet. 

Dabio,  Palazzo,  I.  363  ;  DX  211. 

DodAHA  Di  Mask,  at  UiD  aeponition  of  the  Qnuid  Canal  troxa 
tlie  Giudecca.  A  borbaroua  building  of  tUe  time  of  the 
Grotesque  ReDaiasance  (1G7C),  reudereil  iutoreBtiug  only 
by  its  position.  The  statue  of  Fortune,  foi-ming  tbe 
weathei-cock,  standing  on  tbo  world,  is  alike  cliaracteristic 
of  the  couccitd  of  the  time,  out!  of  the  hopes  and  priuciploa 
of  Uie  huit  days  of  Venice. 

DoNATO,  CuuRou  OF  St.,  at  Morano,  IL  30. 

Duma',  Falaxzo,  on  tlie  Grand  Ciuial.  I  believe  the  palace  de- 
scribed under  this  uamo  na  of  tiie  twelfth  ceutui-y,  \>y  M. 
Idtzari,  is  that  which  I  have  calleil  tbo  Braided  House,  IL 
134,  392. 

D'  Obo  Casa.  a  noble  pile  of  very  quunt  Gothic,  one  superb 
in  gouunil  oJTuol,  but  now  doatixiyod  by  routoi'utioiiii.     I  saw 
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the  beautiful  skibs  of  red  marble,  which  formed  the  bases 
of  its  boicoiues,  aud  were  carved  into  noble  spiral  mould- 
ings of  strange  sections,  half  a  foot  deep,  dashed  to  pieces 
when  I  was  last  in  Venice ;  its  glorious  interior  staircase, 
by  for  the  most  interesting  Gk)thic  monument  of  tiie  kind 
in  Venice,  had  been  carried  awaj,  piece  by  piece,  and  sold 
for  waste  mai*ble,  two  years  before.  Of  what  remains,  the 
most  beautiful  XH)rtions  are,  or  were,  when  I  lost  saw  them, 
the  capitals  of  the  windows  in  Uie  upper  stoiy,  most  glori- 
ous sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  The  fantastic 
window  traceries  are,  I  think,  later ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
architecture  of  this  palace  is  anomalous,  and  I  cannot  vent- 
ure to  give  any  decided  Opinion  respecting  it  Parts  of 
its  mouldings  nre  quite  Byzantine  in  character,  but  look 
somewhat  Uke  imitations. 
DuGAL  Palace,  I.  43  ;  history  of,  IL  281,  etc.  ;  ILL  190  ;  plan 
and  section  of,  IL  281,  282  ;  description  of,  H  804,  etc. ; 
series  of  its  capitals,  11.  332,  etc.  ;  spandrils  of,  L  294,  410 ; 
shafts  of,  L  409  ;  traceries  of,  denved  from  those  of  the 
Frari,  IL  234  ;  angles  of,  11.  239  ;  main  balcony  of,  IL  245  ; 
base  of,  III.  213 ;  Rio  Fayade  of,  IIL  28  ;  paintings  in,  IL 
870.  The  multitude  of  works  by  various  masters,  which 
cover  the  walls  of  this  2)alaco  is  so  gi'cat.,  that  the  traveller 
is  in  general  merely  wearied  and  confused  by  them.  He 
had  better  refuse  all  attention  except  \o  the  following 
works : 

1.  Paradise,  by  Tintorot ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  Qreat 
Oouncil  chamber.  I  found  it  iini)ossiblo  to  count  Uio  ntun- 
ber  of  figiures  in  this  picture,  of  which  the  gi*ouping  is  so 
intricate,  that  at  the  upper  part  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
one  figure  from  another ;  but  I  coClnted  150  important 
figures  in  one  half  of  it  alone  ;  so  tiiat,  as  there  are  nearly 
as  many  in  subordinate  i)osition,  the  total  number  cannot 
be  uhdcr  500.  I  believe  this  is,  on  the  whole,  Tintoret*s 
chef-d'oeuvre ;  though  it  is  so  vast  that  no  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  it,  and  therefore  less  wonderful  pictures  are 
preferred  to  it.  I  have  not  myself  been  able  to  study  ex- 
cept a  few  fragments  of  it,  all  executed  in  his  finest  man^ 
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nor ;  but  it  may  aarist  a  burned  observer  to  point  out  to 
bim  fbat  tbe  wbole  composition  is  divided  into  conoentrio 
sones^  represented  one  above  another  like  tbe  stories  of  a 
oupoh^  round  tbe  figures  of  Cbrist  and  tbe  Madonna,  at  tbe 
central  and  bigbest  point :  botb  tbese  figures  are  exceed- 
ingly  dignified  and  beautiful  Between  eaob  sone  or  belt 
of  tbe  nearer  figures,  tbe  wbite  distances  of  beaven  are  seen 
filled  witb  floating  spirita  Tbe  picture  is,  on  tbe  wbole^ 
wonderfully  preserved,  and  tbe  most  precious  tbing  tbat 
Venice  jSossesses.  Sbe  vrill  not  possess  it  long;  for  tbe 
Youetian  academicians,  finding  it  exceedingly  unlike  tbeir 
own  workfl^  declare  it  to  want  bannouy,  ai^d  are  going  to 
retoucb  it  to  tbeir  own  ideas  of  perfection. 

2.  Siege  of  Tiara  ;  tbe  first  picture  on  the  ri^bt  on  enter- 
ing tbe  Hula  del  Scruiiuio.  It  is  a  wei'o  battle  piece,  in 
wbiob  tlie  figures,  like  tlie  arrows^  ai*o  put  in  by  tbe  score. 
Tbere  are  high  merits  in  tbo  tiling,  and  so  much  invention 
tbat  it  is  possible  Tintoret  may  bave  mode  the  sketch  for 
it ;  but,  if  executed  by  him  at  all,  he  has  done  it  merely  in 
tbe  temper  in  which  a  sign-painter  meets  the  wishes  of  an 
ambitious  landlord.  He  seems  to  have  been  ordered  to 
represent  all  the  events  of  the  battle  at  once  ;  and  to  have 
felt  that,  provided  he  gave  men,  aiTows,  aud  ships  enough, 
his  empIoyei*8  would  be  perfectly  satisfied.  Tlie  picture  is 
a  vast  one,  sdme  thirty  feet  by  fifteen. 

Various  other  pictures  will  be  pointed  out  by  Uie  custode, 
in  these  two  rooms,  as  worthy  of  attention,  but  they  are 
only  histoiically,  not  artistically,  interesting.  Tlie  works  of 
Paul  Veronese  on  the  ceiling  have  been  repainted  ;  and  the 
rest  of  tlie  i)icturcs  on  the  walls  are  by  second-rato  men. 
The  tmvollor  must,  onco  for  all,  bo  warned  against  mis- 
taking the  works  of  Doiiicnico  Robusti  (Domonico  Tinto- 
retto), a  very  miHorable  painter,  for  tlioso  of  his  illustiious 
father,  Jiicopo. 

3.  Hm  Doge  Qrimani  kneeling  before  Faith,  by  Titian  ;  in 
tlio  Sola  delle  (juattro  Porte.  To  be  observed  with  care,  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  Titiiui's  want  of  feel- 
ing and  cooiiieness  of  conception.    (See  above,  VoL  L  p. 
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25.)  As  a  work  of  more  arti,  it  ifl,  liowover,  of  gi*eat  ynlua 
The  traveller  who  has  been  accufltoinod  to*  deride  Turner's 
indistinctness  of  touch,  ought  to  examine  carefully  the 
mode  of  painting  the  Venice  in  the  distance  at  the  bottom 
of  this  picture. 

4.  Frcf^oen  on  the  Roof  of  the  Sola  ddle,  quatlro  Porte,  by 
TintoroL  Once  magnificent  beyond  description,  now  mere 
wrecks  (the  plaster  crumbling  away  in  largo  flakes),  but  yet 
deserving  of  the  most  earnest  study. 

5.  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross,  by  Tintoret ;  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sala  dei  PregadL  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting mythic  pictures  of  Venice,  two  doges  being  repre- 
sented beside  the  body  of  Christ,  and  a  most  noble  paint- 
ing ;  executed,  however,  for  distant  effect,  and  seen  best 
from  the  end  of  the  room. 

6.  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Sea,  by  Tintoret  Central  com- 
partment of  the  ceiling,  in  tlie  Sala  dei  PregadL  Notable 
for  the  sweep  of  its  vast  green  surges,  and  for  the  daring 
character  of  its  entire  conception,  though  it  is  wild  and 
careless,  and  in  many  respects  unworthy  of  the  master. 
Note  the  way  hi  which  ho  has  used  the  fantastic  forms  of 
the  sea  woods,  vriih.  respect  to  what  was  abovo  stated  (IIL 
168),  as  to  his  love  of  the  grotesque. 

7.  27w  J)oye  hn^edano  in  .1\ayar  to  the  Virgin,  by  Tin- 
toret ;  in  the  same  room.  Sickly  and  pale  in  color,  yet  a 
grand  work ;  to  be  studied,  however,  more  for  the  snJce  of 
seeing  what  a  great  man  does  "to  order,"  when  he  is 
wearied  of  what  is  required  from  him,  than  for  its  own 
merit. 

8.  St,  George  and  the  Princess,  There  are,  besides  the 
"  Paradise,"  only  six  pictures  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  as  far  as 
I  know,  which  Tintoret  painted  carefully,  and  those  are  all 
exceedingly  fine :  the  most  finished  of  these  are  in  the 
Anti-Collcgio ;  but  those  that  are  most  majestic  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  master  are  two  oblong  ones,  made  to  fill 
the  panels  of  the  walls  in  the  Anti-Chiesetta ;  these  two, 
each,  I  suppose,  about  eight  feet  by  six,  are  in  his  most 
quiet  and  noble  manner.    There  is  excessively  little  color 

Vol.  III.— 20 
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in  tbsn^  tbdr  pranlent  iooe  being  »  gngridi  li-on-ii  op- 
poMd  vUh  gi^,  Uuk,  uid  a  veiy  mim  nuMt  They  are 
Unni^  ptintod,  perieot  in  faw^  ind  quite  nnttnubeil.     llie 

.flntof  tliem  ^  "  SL  GMVge  tad  tiie  Dngtm,' tbo  subjuct 
being  Ihieted  in  a  new  ud  oazsone  wej.  Dw  priuci]tul 
figure  it  0ie  piineoe^  wlio  nbi  aetride  cm  the  dngcn's  neck, 
holding  bim  17a bridle itfioOwn  riband;  St  Geovge  BtanJa 
above  and  behind  her,  holding  lus  banda  orcr  bw  heotl  as 
if  to  bleai  her.  or  to  keep  tljp  dngan  quiet  by  hcnvenly 
power;  and  a  nKmk  atanda  by  on  the  ri^t,  looking  t^civdy 
en.  There  ia  no  erpreaeion  or  life  in  the  dragon,  though 
the  white  fiadiea  in  ita  eye  are  very  g^iaatly :  bot  the  whfde 

'  thing  ia  entiiely  typical ;  and  tbe  [ninoeai  la  not  ao  nnioh 
nrpntttited  riding  on  the  dmgon,  aa  anppoaed  to  be  phoed 
Vy  BL  Ge(»go  in  an  attitude  «(  porteot  viototy  over  her 
dhief  enemy.  Ste  liaa  4  full  rich  draaa  of  dull  red,  bat  her 
figure  ia  aomewhat  nngxaoefuL  8L  Ghwrge  ia  in  gi«y 
amunr  and  gr^  Amgerj,  and  haa  a  beautiful  faoe ;  hia 
figure  entirely  dark  ag^nst  the  diatant  a^.  Hiere  ia  a 
■tady  fcnr  this  picture  in  tbe  Manfrini  Falac& 

9.  Rl,  Andrea  and  SL  Jerome.  TUis,  the  companion  pict- 
ure, liuii  ovuu  loui  color  tUan  ittt  opixwite.  It  ia  ueurly  nil 
bruwn  and  gi^y  ;  tlie  fig-leavea  and  olive:  l^vea  brown,  tlie 
faces  bi'own,  Uie  dreaaes  bixivn,  aud  BL  Andrew  Loldiiig  a 
great  brown  crosa.  Tbere  is  nothing  that  con  be  called 
color,  except  the  grey  of  Uio  aky,  which  appi'oaches  in  some 
placea  a  little  to  blue,  and  a  single  piece  of  dirty  brick-i-ed 
in  SL  Jerome's  dress ;  and  yet  Tintoret's  grentuess  hanlly 
ever  shows  moi'e  than  in  the  ninnngcment  of  ancli  sober 
tinla.  I  would  ratlier  have  these  two  siuull  bi-owu  x)icLures, 
and  two  uthcro  iu  the  Acttdoniy  jMJvfuclly  blown  olso  in 
their  general  tone — the  "  Citiu  and  AIkI  "  nud  tbo  "  Adiuu 
and  £vc," — Hum  all*  the  other  email  pictnres  in  Venice  put 
together,  which  he  pointed  in  bright  colors,  for  altar  pieces ; 
but  I  never  snw  two  pictures  which  so  nearly  approaclied 
griBoilleH  na  these,  and  yet  were  delicious  pieces  of  color.  I 
do  not  kniiw  if  I  am  i-ight  in  ciJliug  one  of  the  saints  UL 
Andrew.     He  stondu  holding  a  great  upright  wooden  croea 
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agninst  the  sky.  St  Jerome  rodiues  ab  his  feet^  ngamst  a 
rock,  oyer  which  some  glorious  fig  leaves  and  olive  branches 
are  shooting  ;  every  line  of  them  studied  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite care,  and  yet  cast  with  perfect  freedom. 

10.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
four  careful  pictures  by  Tintoret,  which  occupy  the  angles 
of  the  Anti-Ck)lIegio.  Once  one  of  the  noblest  pictures  in 
the  world,  but  now  miserably  faded,  the  sun  being  allowed 
to  fall  on  it  all  day  long.  The  design  of  the  forms  of  the 
leafage  round  the  head  of  the  Bacchus,  and  the  floating 
grace  of  the  female  figure  above,  wiU,  however,  always  give 
interest  to  this  picture,  unless  it  be  repainted. 

The  other  tlu*ee  Tintorets  in  this  room  are  careful  and 
fine,  but  far  inferior  to  the  "  Bacchus  ; "  and  the  "  Vulcan 
and  the  Cyclops  "  is  a  singularly  meagre  and  vulgar  study 
of  common  modela 

11.  Europa,  by  Paul  Veronese  :  in  the  same  room.  One 
of  the  very  few  pictures  which  both  possess  and  deserve  a 
high  reputation. 

12.  Venice  enthroned,  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  on  the  roof  of 
the  same  room.  One  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  frank  color 
in  the  Ducal  Palaca 

18.  Venice,  and  the  Doge  Sebastian  Venter  ;  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Sala  del  Ck)lIegio.  An  imrivalled  Paul  Veronese, 
far  finer  even  than  the  "Europa." 

14.  Marriage  of  Si,  Catherine,  by  Tintoret ;  in  the  same 
room.  An  inferior  picture,  but  the  figure  of  Si  Catherine 
is  quite  exquisite.  Note  how  her  veil  falls  over  her  form, 
showing  the  sky  through  it,  as  an  alpine  cascade  falls  over 
a  marble  rock. 

There  are  three  other  Tintoretbs  on  the  walls  of  this  room, 
but  all  inferior,  though  full  of  power.  Note  especially  the 
painting  of  the  lion's  wings,  and  of  the  colored  carpet,  in 
the  one  nearest  tlie  throne,  the  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo  ador- 
ing the  Redeemer. 

The  roof  is  entirely  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  traveller 
who  really  loves  painting,  ought  to  get  leave  to  come  to  this 
room  whenever  he  chooses ;  and  should  pass  the  sunny 


90S  Tim  moan  ow  vamaa. 

•  fffffiiiTiffr  motningi  tliet0  •gRin  And  tgsii^  imclflrfiMP  novf 
■nd  ttm  into  tiie  Anti-OoUeaio  and  Sda  dm  Fkimdi  lad 

iliefMof  ilie'^Mooeniga''    HewilliioollianriMeiifarao 
deefty  lata  ilie  heni  of  Toiioa. 


Xhqi  PiiJjm  on  tlio  Qimid  OaniiL    Of  no  intfiVML 

Pai^oq^  nmr  tbo  Azaentl^  H>  361* 

PALAflBO^  on  tho  Ormy^  OMudiy  wmTir  oppoHte  th6  Khi- 
dioo  do*  TorobL  A  Oothio  Fldaoe^  with  n  sin|^  range  of 
windows  foonded  on  tbo  Dnoil  traoorii6%  w^  bold  fnpitaJa. 

JbdnMUf  Obdmii  ow  Sf^  A  miD  And  d^tufltdj  but  yntj  oo- 
zioii%  oaily  Gotfaio  ohnioh  on  tbo  Gindaooa.  Not  woctb 
ifiaitiiig;. union  tbo  tra?eI]or  io  aerioiidy  intflgoatod  in  ar- 
obitaotoro. 

BoBoaa.  AunnaoL  iix/.  Onoa  a  ffiwatiniiiii  Pdaoeu  Ckiod 
Gotldo^  oizca  1400,  bnt  mooh  altered. 

BvAMOSLan*  Oaajl  vmau,  TL  ML 

F 

Faoanok,  Palazzo  (aujl  Fava).  A  Idii*  example  of  the  fifteenth 
ceniuiy  Qoihic,  founded  on  Ducal  Palace. 

Falikb,  Palazzo,  at  the  Apostoli.     Above,  IL  252. 

Famtimo,  Chubgh  of  St.  Said  to  contain  a  John  Bellini,  other- 
wise of  no  importance. 

FABsarn,  Palazzo,  on  the  Qrond  Canal,  IL  126,  392. 

Fava,  Ohuboh  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Fkuos,  Cuuuou  of  St.  Said  to  contain  a  Tintoret,  which,  if 
untouched,  I  bhould  conjecture,  from  Lazari'H  Htutomeut  of 
ita  subject,  St  Domotrius  armed,  with  one  of  the  Ghiai  fam- 
ily in  prayer,  must  be  very  fine.  Otherwise  the  church  is 
of  no  importance. 

Fbobo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Qrond  Canal.  Fifteenth  centmy 
.  Gothic,  yery  hard  and  bod. 

FLAMomiy  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.    Of  no  importance. 

FoHDAOO  DX*  TuBoiu,  L  822  ;  EL  122,  123,  230.    The  opposite 
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plate,  reproseniing  ikreo  of  its  capitals^  has  been  several 
times  referred  to. 

FoNDAoo  DE*  Tedbbohl  A  huge  and  ugly  building  near  the 
Bialto,  rendered,  however,  pecuUarly  interesting  by  rem- 
nants of  the  frescoes  by  Qiorgione  with  which  it  was  once 
covered.     See  VoL  IL  83,  and  IIL  2G. 

Formosa,  Ohuiioh  of  Santa  Maria,  ILL  114,  128. 

FosoA,  OmjRon  of  St.  Notable  for  its  exceedingly  picturesque 
campanile,  of  late  Gbthic,  but  uninjured  by  i-esterations,  and 
peculiarly  Venetian  in  being  crowned  by  the  cupola  instead 
of  the  pyramid,  which  would  have  been  employed  at  the 
same  period  in  any  other  Italian  city. 

FosoARi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Qrand  CanaL  The  noblest  example 
in  Venice  of  the  fifteenth  century  Qothio,  founded  on  the 
Ducal  Palace,  but  lately  restored  and  spoiled,  all  but  the 
stene-work  of  the  main  windows.  The  restoration  was 
necessary,  however :  for,  when  I  was  in  Venice  in  1845,  this 
palace  was  a  foul  ruin ;  its  great  hall  a  mass  of  mud,  used 
as  a  back  receptacle  of  a  stone-mason's  yard  ;  and  its  rooms 
whitewashed^  and  scribbled  over  with  indecent  caricatures. 
It  has  since  been  partially  strengthened  and  put  in  order ; 
but  as  the  Venetian  municipality  have  now  given  it  to  the 
Austrians  to  be  used  as  barracks,  it  will  probably  soon  be 
reduced  to  ite  former  condition.  The  lower  palaces  at  the 
side  of  this  building  are  said  by  some  to  have  belonged  to 
the  younger  FoscarL     See  "Qiustikiani.** 

Francesco  Det^la  Vigna,  CnuRcn  of  St.  Base  Benaissance, 
but  must  be  visited  in  order  to  see  the  John  Bellini  in  the 
Cappella  Santa.  The  late  sculpture,  in  the  Oappella  Giustin- 
iani,  appears  from  Lazari's  statement  to  be  deserving  of 
careful  study.  This  church  is  said  also  to  contain  two  pict- 
ures by  Paul  Veronese. 

Frari,  Church  of  the.  Founded  in  1250,  and  continued  at 
various  subsequent  periods.  The  apse  and  adjoining 
chapels  are  the  earliest  portions,  and  their  traceries  have 
been  above  noticed  (U  284)  as  the  origin  of  those  of  the 
Ducal  Palace.  The  best  view  of  the  apse,  which  is  a  very 
noble  example  of  Italian  Qothic,  is  from  the  door  of  the 


TUB  aroMJta  or  mnoa. 

Souok  C&  8u)  BooMi    The  doon  (tf  Uw  dnmliHn dt Uar  I 
Uiiui  [luj  otlier  pnikm  of  i^  verx  eUbowto  "BenriinM 
CJuUiic.    Dlw  interior  ii  good  Qt^aa,  but  not  liilmwliini. 
except  in  tti  momiinaUft     Of  tlm^  the  foUawing  an  no- 
ticed in  (he  text  of  ttiii  Tolnme : 

Tlint  of  Daocio  de^^  Albarti,  ek  pige*  78,  88 ;  of  ttw  on- 
kuowa  Knight^  oppoeite  that  of  Tyaaaa,  TSL  76 ;  o<  Tkan- 
cesco  FtMoaxi,  IIL  86 ;  of  Oiommi  "Bamn,  88 ;  cl  Jaoopo 
Pesoro,  91 

BeMdoa  thaae  tomfa^  the  inmSSat  ought  to  nolioe  ean- 
faStj  that  of  Fietio  Benuido,  a  fintnte  emnple  of  Benaia- 
aanoo  nmk ;  noUimg  oan  be  meat  deteatable  or  mindlew 
{n  gcDUfal  deaign,  ot  man  beantifiil  in  azeootioiL  Bnm- 
ioe  aqpedallj  the  griffln%  fixed  in  admiration  oi  boaqnet^ 
^  the  bottom.  Hie  frnit  and  ilowam  iriuoh  amat  the  at- 
tantionot  the  grifBna  may  irdl  amat  the  faareUer'a  alao; 
■  nothing  oan  be  fliier  of  their  Und.  The  tomb  of  Omova, 
J^Oanota,  oannot  be  mined;  oonaummate  in  acienoe,  in- 
tcdeialile  in  aflbotation,  ridiciiloiia  in  oonoeption,  null  and 
Toid  to  the  nttormoat  in  iuTeution  and  foeliug.  ^e  eqooa- 
trian  statue  of  Paolo  Savelli  is  apirited ;  the  monument  of 
the  Beato  PociRco,  a  curious  example  of  Renaiaaanoe  Qotbio 
with  wild  crockets  (all  in  terra  ootta).  There  are  aeTerol 
good  ViTarini's  in  the  church,  hut  its  chief  pictorial  treas- 
ure is  the  John  Bellini  in  the  sacristy,  the  most  finished 
and  delicate  example  of  the  master  in  Venice. 

G 

QKBOfiA,  Ohuboh  or  St.     Of  no  importaooe. 

QasDiTi,  CmifiOH  or  thl     Of  no  importance. 

OiAOOHO  DB  Louo,  C&DBOH  OF  St.,  0,  most  interestiiig  church, 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  but  grievously  restored.  Ita 
capitals  have  been  already  noticed  as  cboracterietic  of  the 
earliest  Qothio ;  and  it  is  said  to  oontoin  (our  works  of 
Paul  Veronese,  but  I  have  not  examined  them.  Tlie  pulpit 
ia  admired  by  the  Italians,  but  is  utterly  worthless.  Tlio 
verd-aniique  pilhir,  in  the  south  traniwpt,  is  a  very  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  "  Jewel  Shaft"    See  the  note  at  p.  65,  Vol  H. 
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GiACOMO  1)1  RtALTO,  CiiiiRcnr  OP  St.  A  pictiirosqno  littlo  church, 
on  the  Piazza  di  Rialto.  It  has  been  grievously  restored, 
but  the  pillars  and  capitals  of  its  nave  are  certtunly  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  those  of  its  portico  are  of  good  central 
Gothic ;  and  it  will  surely  not  be  left  unvisitcd,  on  this 
ground,  if  on  no  other,  that  it  stands  on  the  site,  and  still 
retains  the  name,  of  the  first  church  ever  built  on  that  Ri- 
alto which  formed  the  nucleus  of  future  Venice,  and  be- 
came afterwards  the  mart  of  her  merchants. 

(  lOBBE,  CiimicH  OF  St.,  near  the  Cana  Reggio.  Its  principal 
entrance  is  a  very  fine  example  of  early  Renaissance  sculpt- 
ure. Mote  in  it,  especially,  its  beautiful  use  of  the  flower 
of  the  convolvulus.  There  are  said  to  be  still  more  beauti- 
ful examples  of  the  same  period,  in  the  interior.  Tlie  clois- 
ter, tbough  much  defaced,  is  of  the  Gbthic  period,  and 
wortV  a  glance. 

GioRDto  DB*  GoEcr,  Cnunon  of  St.  Tlio  Greek  Church.  It 
co2)iaiiis  no  valuable  objects  of  art.,  but  its  service  is  worth 
offending  by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  Greek  ritual. 

GrwiGio  df/  SciHAVONr,  Ciiuncn  of  St.  Said  to  contain  a  very 
2)recious  scries  of  paintings  by  Victor  Oarpaccio.  Other- 
wise of  no  interest. 

QioROio  IN  Alioa  (St  George  in  the  seaweed),  Cnnnon  of  St. 
Unimportant  in  itself,  but  the  most  beautiful  view  of  Venice 
at  sunset  is  from  a  point  at  about  two  thirds  of  Uie  distance 
from  the  city  to  the  island. 

Gionaio  Magoiore,  Church  of  St.  A  building  which  owes  its 
interesting  effect  chiefly  to  its  isolated  position,  being  seen 
over  a  great  space  of  lagoon.  The  traveller  should  especially 
notice  in  its  fa9ade  the  manner  in  which  the  central  Renais- 
sance architects  (of  whose  style  this  church  is  a  renowned 
example)  endeavored  to  fit  the  laws  they  had  established  to 
the  requirements  of  their  age.  Clnirches  were  required 
with  aisles  and  clerestories,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  high  cen- 
tral nave  and  low^r  wings ;  and  the  question  was,  how  to 
face  this  form  \^ith  pillars  of  one  proportion.  Tlie  noble 
Romanesque  architects  built  story  above  story,  as  at  Pisa 
and  Lucca ;  but  the  base  Palladian  dixshitects  dorod  not  do 


irt  ■  -^  t 


I  iiMgs  tti  Mb»  Gndc 
tenple ;  tnt  the  Oraek  ten^  ma  dl  erf  one  bd^  «  km 
gKblaroof  bflu^lMinie  onimivHol  flqiMlpilbin.  Sotba 
-  Fidbdkit  bofldos  niMd  ftnt «  GiMk  ionple  vitti  pM<n 
forriufbiaiid.Mr(M94A«  middU  ^  Hm  mf,  or  kor^onUi 
taoM,  tlutiito»7,  of  tba  flonieairiiUi  mJUntOj  ttff- 
Motod  Oda  hmm,  ttwy  lifted  MtottMr  tsiqpte  on  pii«»ih, 
•ddtng  ttiMB  bMrbwona  nffpaadMgm  to  ths  diaft^  lAiah 
otfaarwlaB  would  not  haTe  been  hig^  enon^ ;  CngmeDtt  al 
the  dMded  eoniee  or  tie-baem  bsinff  leftbetaraoi  Am 
■hefti,  Mid  the  gnet  door  of  the  ohnndi  thnut  in  between 
the  pedeetiJe.  It  ie  impoBKble  to  oononre  e  dedgn  man 
gRMi,  mwe  berbennui  mora  fihiVHeh  in  eonoepticai,  more 
nrrile  in  plagierian,  more  ine^d  in  xeeul^  ■  more  oaie- 
temptiUe  under  eTeiy  pmnt  at  nttonel  regerd. 

Obeem^  eleo^tbeti^enPeDediohnd  got  hie  pediment  et 
the  top  <rf  the  dmrob,  be  ^d  not  know  whet  to  do  with  it ; 
he  bed  no  idee  at  deoonding  it  ezdept  hj  a  round  hole  in 
the  "li'^'^iA  (l%e  treveDer'  ahonld  compere,  botb  hi  eon- 
■traction  and  decoratioi),  tiie  Ohorch  of  the  Bedentore  with 
thie  of  Sen  Oiorgia)  Now,  a  dark  penetration  is  often  a 
most  precloua  osBietance  to  a  buiUiiig  dependent  upon 
color  for  its  effect ;  for  a  oavitj  ia  tlie  only  means  in  the 
ardiitect'a  power  of  obtaining  certain  and  vigoroua  shadow ; 
and  for  tbis  pnrpoee,  a  circular  penetratiob,  surrounded  by 
a  deep  russet  marble  moulding,  is  beautifully  used  in  the 
centre  of  the  white  field  on  the  side  of  the  portico  of  St 
Marit'a  But  Follodio  bad  given  up  color,  and  pierced  his 
pediment  with  a  circular  cavity,  merely  because  he  bad  not 
wit  enough  to  fill  it  with  sculpture.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  like  a  lai^e  assembly  room,  and  would  have  been 
undeserving  of  a  momeot's  attention,  but  that  it  coutaina 
Bomo  most  precious  pictures,  namely  :    , 

1.  Oalhering  the  Manna.  (Oa  the  left  band  o(  the  high 
altar.)  One  of  Tintoret's  moat  remarkable  landscapes.  A 
brook  fiowing  through  a  mountainous  country,  studded 
with  thickets  and  palm  trees ;  the  congregation  have  been 
long  in  Uie  Wildemeae,  and  ore  employed  in  various  numu- 
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factures  much  more  than  in  gathering  the  manna.  One 
group  is  forging,  another  grinding  manna  in  a  mill,  another 
making  shoes,  one  woman  making  a  piece  of  dress,  some 
washing  ;  the  main  purpose  of  Tintoret  being  evidently  to 
indicate  the  continuity  of  the  supply  of  heavenly  food.  An- 
other painter  would-  have  made  the  congregation  hurrying 
to  gather  it,  and  wondering  at  it ;  Tintoret  at  once  makes 
U9  remember  that  they  have  boon  tod  with  it  "  by  the  space 
of  forty  years."  It  is  a  large  picture,  full  of  interest  and 
power,  but  scattered  in  efifecfc,  and  not  striking  except  from 
its  elaborate  landscape. 

2.  71ie  Last  Supper.  (Opposite* the  former.)  These  two 
pictures  have  been  painted  for  their  place's,  the  subjects 
being  illustrative  of  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  This  latter  is 
remarkable  for  its  entire  homeliness  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  subject ;  the  entertainment  being  represented 
like  any  krge  supper  in  a  second-rate  Italian  inn,  the  figures 
being  all  comparatively  uninteresting  ;  but  we  are  reminded 
that  the  subject  is  a  sacred  one,  not  only  by  the  strong 
light  shining  from  tlie  head  of  Christ,  but  because  tiie  smoke 
of  the  lamp  which  hangs  over  the  table  turns,  as  it  rises, 
into  a  multitude  of  angels,  all  painted  in  grey,  the  color  of 
the  smoke ;  and  so  writhed  and  twisted  together  that  the 
eye  hardly  at  first  distinguishes  them  from  the  vapor  out  of 
which  they  are  formed,  ghosts  of  countenances  and  filmy 
wings  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  completed  heads. 
The  idea  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  master.  The  picture 
has  been  grievously  injured,  but  still  shows  miracles  of  skill 
in  the  expression  of  candle-light  mixed  with  twilight ;  vari- 
ously reflected  rays,  and  half  tones  of  the  dimly  lighted 
chamber,  mingled  with  the  beams  of  the  lantern  and  those 
from  the  head  of  Ohrist,  flashing  along  the  metal  and  glass 
upon  the  table,  and  under  it  along  the  floor,  anvl  dying 
away  into  the  recesses  of  the  room. 

8.  Martyrdom  of  ixuiom  Saivta.  (Altar  piece  of  the  third 
altar  in  the  South  aisle.)  A  moderately  sized  picture,  and 
fiow  a  very  disagreeable  one,  owing  to  the  violent  red  into 
which  the  color  that  formed  the  glory  of  the  angel  at  the  top 


OA  Tum  aroNMS  of  jmgiom. 

^Omagti.  U1mUmhMajtabABa.tadaiajaK9mtk» 
Brtiii'*  pow«r  fai  Um  «aa>8X  d  flw  fgon  ol  aa  iimwitio— 
ttrnwiag  »  bow,  tad  in  tlw  BMyiifaani  «■•  «idi  lAidi  tt« 
.  o&m  igttras  ■■«  OnowB  togalfar  in  aD  xaoMr  cf  wM 
.  gHK^«ad  JaiwiBWot  peohiMity.  BIm— ■nJwnww 
fljng  abaiit  In  tta  air  at  iwtdflm.     • 

4  Obnmmm  tftkt  Firvui.  (FbatOi  aUar  in  ^  aBM 
^lo.)  Ftdntadmamlaraaadkaof  flwpnfaMtaai.^ 
bottan.tbniofflM^iBfaia*thetop.  Ai^petnn^biik 
auiaaliat  taroafarTSnkw^aaJmndiii^iBreJ.  TWpda* 
c^alUgnra^  inlilad,  iaatill  howaiti^  my  Bna. 

I.  aamrtetitmiifakrvL  (At  the  aod  ttf  O*  ooKth  auK 
InAadi^bMide  ttMdioir.)  AnoOMr  piobm  painted 
<Uefy  far  flu  adw  ol  the  indniled  portni^  and  nmackafafy 
ooldin  gaoonl  ooncflptfam ;  iti  color  h«%lMMrenr,beai  gay 
taA  dalicata^  Kbc^  jrilow,  and  Una  bemg  largefy  naed  in  it. 
Ika  flag  irtueh  our  BaTiotir  bean  in  hia  hand,  hea  been  onca 
aal»igj>taathewBl<rfaTaoetiMi<Miing-boal»botttie  eokna 
are  now  aU  diiHed,  and  Uw  [nctan  is  rather  cmda  tlum  bril- 
Sant ;  a  mere  wreek  of  what  it  was,  aud  all  coTerod  with 
droiipingu  of  wax  at  tlio  liottoiu. 

C.  SbHyrtlwn,  of  St.  Stcylieii.  (Altar  pioce  iu  U16  north 
transept.}  The  Suiiit  is  in  a  rich  preluUt'a  dreaa,  lookiiig  ns 
if  lie  bad  just  beeii  sayiiig  masa,  Icneeling  ia  tLo  f  orcgrouDd, 
and  perfectly  aerena  Tlie  etoues  are  fljiug  about  liiin  like 
boil,  and  the  ground  ia  covered  vith  them  as  thickly  as  if  it 
were  a  riTer  bed.  But  in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the  aaint'a 
right  bond,  there  is  a  book  lying,  crushed  but  open,  two  or 
three  stones  which  have  torn  one  of  ila  leaTca  lying  upon  it 
.  The  freedom  and  ease  with  which  the  loaf  in  cnimpleil  is  jnat 
as  clmracteristic  of  tho  mnater  aa  nny  of  the  grnnder  feat- 
urea  ;  uo  one  but  Tiutorct  could  have  so  cruslied  a  lenf ; 
but  tl]6  idea  is  atill  mure  characteristic  of  him,  for  the  book 
is  evidently  meant  for  the  Moaaic  History  which  Sl«plicn^ 
hod  juat  been  expounding,  and  ita  being  ci-ushcd  by  the 
Btones  ahowB  bow  the  blind  rage  of  the  Jews  was  vinliting 
their  own  law  in  tlie  murder  of  Stephen.  In  the  upper  pert 
of  the  picture  are  Ihroo  figuros, — Chriut,  the  fVitbor,  oud  81. 
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Michael.  Clirist  of  coarse  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
as  Stephen  saw  him  standing  ;  but  there  is  little  dignity  in 
this  part  of  the  conception.  In  the  middie  of  the  picture, 
\?hich  is  also  the  middle  distance,  aie  three  or  four  men 
throwing  stones,  with  Tintoret's  usual  vigor  of  gesture,  and 
behind  them  an  immense  and  confused  crowd ;  ao  that^  at 
firsts  we  wonder  where  St  Paul  is ;  but  presently  we  observe 
that^  in  the  iront  of  this  crowd,  and  almost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  there  is  a  figure  seated  on  tlie  ground, 
very  noble  and  quiet,  and  with  some  loose  garments  thrown 
across  its  knees.  It  is  dressed  in  vigorous  black  and  red. 
The  figure  of  the  Father  in  the  sky  above  is  dressed  in  black 
and  red  also,  and  these  two  figures  are  the  centres  of  col6r 
to  the  whole  design.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  praise  too 
liighly  the  refinement  of  conception  which  withdrew  the 
unconverted  St  Paul  into  the  distance,  so  as  entirely  to 
separate  him  from  the  immediate  interest  of  the  scene,  and 
yet  marked  the  dignity  to  which  he  was  afterward  to  be 
raised,  by  investing  him  with  the  colors  which  occurred 
nowhere  else  in  the  picture  except  in  the  dress  which  veils 
the  form  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  value  wliich  the  painter  put  uix>n 
color  only  ;  another  composer  would  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  exalt  the  futiut)  apostle  by  some  pocuhar  dignity  of 
action  or  expression.  The  posture  of  the  figure  is  indeed 
grand,  but  inconspicuous  ;  Tintoret  does  not  depend  uix>n 
it^  and  thinks  that  the  figure  is  quite  ennobled  enough  by 
being  made  a  key-note  of  color. 

It  is  also  worth  observing  how  boldly  imaginative  is  the 
treatment  which  covers  the  ground  with  piles  of  stones, 
and  yet  leaves  the  martyr  api)arently  unwounded.  Another 
painter  would  have  covered  him  with  blood,  and  elaborated 
tlie  expression  of  pain  upon  his  countenance.  Tintoret 
leaves  us  under  no  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of  death  he  is 
dying  ;  he  makos  the  air  1nu*t1e  with  the  stonea,  but  ho  does 
not  choose  to  make  his  picture  disgusting,  or  even  painfuL 
The  face  of  the  martyr  is  serene,  and  exulting ;  and  we 
leave  the  picture,  remembering  only  how  "  he  fell  adeep.** 


Owvinuj.nuMkiillMnDBl»atKaik    A^  exampla 

of  fllUcofc  iiWiilJ  QBiyi^  tiMlM  M  ttt  DwJ  Palacft 
UiuvAxu  B  Pmu^  OhnoK  0*  8c*    IbMdrfiaB  a(  IIL  72. 

I«ml>fe  «iOi  Ai*  oClk  K*^  or  «ib  AMfc  of  V 
TbB  WLdnm  door  ■  MmritiaK  v  «■•  of  Am  lul  cod- 
I  of  OoOie  dm^  JM^  Wb  BrnfanfecA.  Tei? 
illi  ml  111    ITMiifiliVMil  i^iiifciytfaBiirfi  iffiiiM 

ol  Ihiliiliiwiii  OoOmm^  m  Oi  fitOs  i^Mm  tadde  U)« 
itMiii,  b  MiW^r  DM  of  Om  aoUM  w^a  b  lulj-.  I 
Immmmt  nn  wydiiBg  ^naniiMBg  il  in  aoution.  iu 
■  ^%Br  of  pwliiiliii^  or  Bolilinan  oC  Goml.  TIm  iwderwill 
>MdlMBfBavid*inaafcii«.^cdnidkc<b  cLurdi, 
■Mill  h  fun  iir  iiJMliin  MiMwwlB  lull  T  ■!  ili  cepe- 
dR^yto  dinetUiilfaBtfaa  totwo  ifatanmlMnaH  the  cele- 
Intad  IWar  HartTT :  iMM^, 

L  Jfcg  OhMJlbMi^  by  ISnkrat;  m  Um  viBof  the  Uft- 
baid  airi^  jnit  baion  brndiig  into  tba  tama^t.  AjMotUM 
fiflata  laet  long  bj  elsvon  or  twdn  hi^  I  do  not  b»- 
fiarc  that  atber  the  "  Hiiade  of  8t  VaA,'  or  tba  giwt 
"  OocsfixioD  '  in  the  Senolft  dl  Son  Bocoo,  ooat  l^toret 
more  paina  than  this  fcomparaUTelj  small  work,  which  is 
now  otterlj  negleiited,  covered  with  filth  and  cobwebs,  uid 
fcarfollj  iojored.  Ab  ■  piece  of  color,  mnd  light  uid  shade, 
it  ia  altogether  marTelloa&  Of  all  the  fif tj  fignrea  which 
the  picture  contains,  there  is  not  one  which  in  any  way  in- 
jures or  contends  with  another  \  nay,  there  ia  not  a  single 
fold  of  garment  or  touch  of  the  pencil  which  could  be 
qMnxl ;  every  virtue  of  llntoret,  aa  a  painter,  ia  there  in  ita 
lii;;lHMt  degroo, — color  at  once  the  miwt  iulimse  and  the  luost 
dvlitaile,  the  ntmoitt  docudou  iu  tlie  amuigcuumt  of  mauea 
of  liglit,  and  yet  luUf  tonea  and  modi)liitious  of  eudlesa 
variety  ;  and  aJl  executed  with  a  magnificence  of  luuidUng 
which  no  worda  are  energetic  enough  to  describe.     I  have 

*  1  lura  alwkji  calliid  thU  cburoh,  In  Iha  t«xt,  ttmplr  "  St.  Joliu  uid 
ttal,"  not  SU.  Jobn  uid  Paul,  jiut  ■■  Uu  Vmuliuu  mj  bui  Uiuvuiui  ■   ' 
PmIo,  and  not  SuU  O.,  kc 
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hardly  ever  seen  a  picture  in  which  there  was  so  much  de- 
cision, find  BO  little  impetuosity,  and  in  which  so  Utile  was 
conceded  to  haste,  to  accident,  or  to  weaknes&  It  is  too  in- 
finite a  work  to  be  describable  ;  but  among  its  minor  pas- 
sages of  extreme  beauty,  should  especially  be  noticed  the 
manner  in  which  the  accumulated  forms  of  Uio  human 
l>ody,  which  fill  iJio  picture  from  end  to  end,  ai'o  provontod 
fronii  being  felt  heavy,  by  the  grace  and  elasticity  of  two  or 
three  sprays  of  leafage  which  spring  from  a  broken  root 
in  the  foreground,  and  rise  conspicuous  in  shadow  against 
an  interstice  filled  by  the  |>ale  blue,  grey,  and  golden  light 
in  which  the  distant  crowd  is  invested,  the  office  of  this 
foliage  being,  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  correspondent 
to  that  of  the  trees  set  by  the  sculptors  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
on  its  angle&  But  they  have  a  far  more  important  mean- 
ing in  the  picture  than  any  artistical  one.  If  the  spectator 
will  look  cai*efully  at  tlio  root  which  I  have  called  broken, 
he  will  find  that  in  reality,  it  is  not  broken,  but  cut ;  the 
otlier  branches  of  the  young  tree  having  lately  been  cut 
atcay.  When  we  remember  that  one  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents in  great  San  Bocco  Crucifixion  is  tlie  ass  feeding  on 
withered  palm  leaves,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  uuderatand 
the  great  painter's  purpose  in  lifting  Uio  brandi  of  tliis 
mutilated  olive  against  the  dim  light  of  the  disfnnt  sky ; 
wliile,  close  beside  it,  St  Joseph  of  ArimaUiea  drags  along 
the  dust  a  white  garment — observe,  the  principal  light  of 
the  picttu*e, — stained  with  the  blood  of  that  King  before 
whom,  five  days  before,  his  crucifiers  had  strewn  their  own 
garments  in  the  way. 

2.  Our  Lady  with  the  CamerlcnghL  (In  the  centre  chapel 
of  the  tlu-ee  on  the  right  of  the  choir.)  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  theoretical  manner  of  representing  Scriptural 
facts,  which,  at  this  time,  as  noted  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  volume,  was  imdermining  the  beUef  of  the  facts  them- 
selves. Three  Venetian  chamberlains  desireil  to  have  their 
portraits  painted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  de- 
votion to  the  Madonna ;  to  tliat  end  they  are  painted  kneel- 
ing before  her,  and  in  order  to  accoimt  for  their  all  three 


c 


lis  nnrmiuRB  or  ruKK 

being  togethv,  ■»!  Id  ^w  A  Onad  AT  «|M  to  iU  ik^  of  I 
iUe  jueture,  tiitj  an  iqyw— tirl  m  tt»  Tins  Hqgt ;  ~ 
lait  Umi  qiMtrtnr  ibonU  flndt  ii  ibaagB  Out  flw  lli«| 
OKMhlUiaaiedgMiolTwiiitiM  iili  iwl  iilih^  Hw— w 
H  mMAad  ■■  «  M««  idMli^,  bf  Mnanli^  O*  pnoB  of 
lite  VirgiD  «ift  hU*  iriw  Imd  iw  IwiLia  jmb  a0flr 
ber.  Site  kM  te  ■ttMwhiih  SL  Tbaadan^  SL  «-*— '^ 
Md  SL  Ctario  (qiw7  SL  JoMph).  Om  kudltr  bow 
vkaOw  WMt  to  ngrafe  Oa  qifaik  wUA  «M  kM^  1^  of 
Oi  miiiM  ol  nli^mM  iMbwjr  in  fanWMtin  lUiMtk^ 
ortopniw  ft»  intwlMtj  and  piofy  vUab  dnrad  nOar  to 
ba  v^MMBtad  M  kaMlmg  Iwlon  tha  ^igm  dm  to  te  di>- 


is  IB  "  AOoEtttOD  ol  dM  U«i- ttM  pietara  H  of  flooMk 
aaflUenllr  abnitd :  flw  8t  SafaMtiMi  Wm  badt  to  toa  »>■ 
MrtobaoutoltbaviT^;  Am  ttoaa  ILigi  biad,  wiUnntttia 
J'g'***^  wpfi»nn»al  amotion,  tealfadnniw  acatad  to  a 
TaMtiu  logBto  of  tbafiflaentli  flantoi7,  and  tima  Tamtian 
aaiiaula  belitod  boar  Ibeir  oAtaringa  to  a  verf  honi^  aac^ 
iiad  vp  at  the  mouth.  Aa  a  piaee  of  portnutnra  and  aiiia- 
tical  oompoeitioii,  the  iroA  ia  altogether  perfect,  pediqa 
the  boat  piece  of  l^torct'e  portrait-painting  m  existet)G& 
It  ia  YOTj  carefully  outl  iiteatlily  wrought,  iumI  amnged  with 
conauDiiuate  »klll  ou  a  difficult  plan.  Tlie  canvas  in  a  loug 
ohloug,  I  think  about  oigliteen  or  twenty  feet  loug,  by  about 
aeven  high  ;  one  might  ulmoBt  foucj  the  pointer  hod  been 
puzzled  to  bring  the  piece  into  use,  the  figures  being  all 
thrown  into  positions  which  a  UtUe  diminish  their  height. 
The  nearest  chainberhua  is  kneeling,  the  two  behind  him 
bowing  themseWca  shghtly,  the  attendants  behind  bowing 
lower,  tlio  Miidoiiiin  sittiug,  tlie  8t.  Tbttodoi-o  tdttiug  still 
lowcron  the  uteiya  at  her  feet,  and  the  St.  Sebastian  leaning 
back,  so  that  all  the  lines  of  the  picture  incline  uiui-e  or  Ictis 
from  right  to  left  as  they  ascend.  Ttiis  slope,  which  gives 
tinity  to  the  detached  groups,  is  carefully  exliibited  by  what 
a  mathematician  would  call  co-ordinates, — the  upright  ptl- 
lara  of  the  loggia  and  the  horizontiil  clouds  of  the  beautiful 
aky.    The  color  ia  very  quiet,  but  rich  and  deep,  the  local 
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tones  being  brought  out  with  intense  force,  and  the  cast 
shadows  subdued,  the  manner  being  much  more  that  of 
Titian  than  of  Tintoret  The  sky  appears  full  of  lights 
though  it  is  as  dark  as  the  flesh  of  the  faces ;  and  the  forms 
of  its  floating  douds,  as  well  as  of  the  hills  over  which  they 
rise,  are  drawn  with  a  deep  remembrance  of  reality.  There 
ore  hundreds  of  pictures  of  Tintoret*s  more  amazing  than 
this,  but  I  hardly  know  one  that  I  more  love. 

The  reader  ought  especially  to  study  the  sculpture  round 
the  altar  of  the  Capella  del  Bosario,  as  an  example  of  the 
abuse  of  the  sculptor^s  art ;  every  accessory  being  labored 
out  with  as  much  ingenuity  and  intense  eflbrt  to  turn  sculpt- 
ure into  painting,  the  grass,  trees,  and  landscape  being  as 
far  realized  as  possible,  and  in  alto-relievo.  These  bas-re- 
liefs are  by  various  artists,  and  therefore  exhibit  the  folly 
of  the  age,  not  the  error  of  an  individuoL 

The  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  tombs  in  this  church 
which  are  alluded  to  as  described  in  the  text^  with  references 
to  the  pages  where  they  ore  mentioned,  will  save  some 
trouble : 


Oavalli,  Jacopo,  HL  84. 
Oomaro,  Marco,  IH  14. 
Dolfin,  Giovanni,  IIL  80. 
Giustiniani,  Marco,  L  309. 
Mocenigo,  Giovanni,  HL  91. 
Mocenigo,  Pietro,  IH  91. 


Mocenigo,  Tomaso,  L  21, 39, 

m.  86. 
Morosini,  Michele,  m.  82. 
Steno,  Michele,  IIL  85. 
Yendramin,  Andrea,   L  40, 

in.90. 


OiovAMNi  Grisostomo,  Ohurch  of  St.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Venice.  It  is  early  Benaissonco,  containing  some 
good  sculpture,  but  chiefly  notable  as  containing  a  noble 
.  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  a  John  Bellini,  which  a  few 
years  hence,  unless  it  be  "  restored,"  will  be  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  precious  pictures  in  Italy,  and  among  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world.  John  BeUini  is  the  only  artist  who 
appears  to  me  to  have  united,  in  equal  and  magnificent 
measures,  justness  of  drawing,  nobleness  of  coloring,  and 
perfect  manliness  of  treatment^  with  the  purest  religious 
feeling.     He  did,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it^  instino- 


THE  BTOSMa  OP  YMWIOM, 

tWely  and  nuibotadlj,  wlnt  the  Guuei  onlj  prntandad  Id  J 
do.     Titiau  eokn  bettar,  Imi  hu  not  his  [wtj.    I«aaaido 
dmwB  bcttar,  bat  hai  not  hu  color.     Angdieo  !■  nun 
IieaTeuly,  bat  hH  not  Ua  nunlinei^  tax  ^em  liii  powflig  of  vi 

OiovANNi  ELSiomuiia^  (hmoH  tm  Br.  8Ud  to  oontdn  ft  Ti- 
tian and  A  BcHiifuna    Of  no  other  intareeL 

GioTAmn  iM  Bntaou,  Qaamm  or  Sr.  A  Gothia  dnireh  of  Uw 
fourteoutL  oento^.  mall,  hat  intarMting,  and  nU  to  eon- 
tam  soniQ  pnokna  wnks  by  CSnia  da  OonegKano^  aad  o 
br  JidmBdUnL 

Qaaraca  "Smo,  Onuoa  or  Br.    Of  no  fanportanoii 

Qnmian,  B.,  SomiA  dl  A  fine  exam^  of  the  Qjmatine 
ffwulawinna.  mixed  with  xenmanta  of  good  lata  OotUa. 
Uw  litfle  aKtariw  eortila  ia  imat  in  fading  and  iMari 
jcafan  highly  the  iroik  of  the  interior  atatroaea. 

QmonoL  He  flraaoant<ibaped  ialand  (or  aariea  of  iabodaX 
lAkh  fonoa  the  moat  uorthem  eztramify  of  the  ^kj  ot 
Taniea^  tbongfa  aaparatad  I7  a  brood  oliannel  from  the  main 
dtj.  Conunonly  said  to  depro  its  name  from  the  number 
of  Jews  who  lived  npon  it ;  but  I^izori  derives  it  from  the 
word  "  Judicato,"  in  Venetian  dialect  "  Zudeg^,"  it  having 
been  in  old  time  "adjudged"  as  a  kind  ot  prison  territory 
to  the  more  dangerouB  and  turbulent  citizens.  It  is  now 
inhabited  only  by  the  poor,  and  oovered  by  desolate  groups 
of  miserable  dwellinga,  divided  by  stagnant  canals. 

Its  two  principal  chorcbes,  the  Bedentore  and  SL  Eufe- 
mia,  are  named  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

GiDLURo,  Oauaos  or  St.     Of  no  importance. 

GnrsiPPK  ni  Oastillo,  Osdboh  or  St.  Said  to  contain  a  Paul 
Yeroneoo :  otherwise  of  no  importonoe. 

QiUBTtNi,  Ouunuu  or  St.     Of  no  importance. 

{iitwrucuM  I'iuxm,  on  the  Qraud  Oanol,  now  Albergo  all' 
Europo.  Good  late  fourteenth  century  Qotbic,  but  much 
altered. 

GroariNUMi,  Filazso,  next  the  Gaaa  Foscari,  on  the  Grand 
CauaL  lAzori,  I  know  uot  on  what  authority,  says  that  this 
palace  was  built  by  the  Qiustlniani  family  before  1428.  It 
is  one  of  those  founded  directly  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  to- 
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gether  wiih  the  Casa  Foscnri  nt  its  side  :  and  there  oould 
have  been  no  doubt  of  their  date  on  this  ground  ;  but  it 
would  be  interesting,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  ^certain  the  exact  year  of  the 
erection  of  any  of  these  imitationa 

This  palace  contains  some  unuRuallj  rich  detached  win- 
dows, full  of  tracery,  of  which  the  profiles  are  given  in  the 
Appendix,  under  the  title  of  the  Palace  of  the  Younger  Fos- 
cari,  it  being  popularly  reported  to  have  belonged  to  the 
son  of  the  Doga 

(3iu8TmiAN  LouN,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  OanaL     Of  no  im- 
portance. 

Grassi  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  now  Albergo  all'  Imper- 
atof  d'  Austria.     Of  no  importance. 

Greoorio,  CHUBGEt  ot  St.,  ou  the  Grand  OanaL  An  important 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  desecrated,  but  still 
interesting.  Its  apse  is  on  the  little  canal  crossing  from 
the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Giudecca,  beside  the  Church  of  the 
Salute,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  the  rude  ecclesiastical 
Gothic  contemporary  with  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  entrance  , 
to  its  cloistei-s,  from  tho"Gi*aud  Canal,  is  somewhat  later ;  a 
noble  square  door,  with  two  windows  on  each  side  of  it,  the 
grandest  examples  in  Tenico  of  the  late  window  of  the 
fourth  order. 

The  cloister,  to  which  this  door  gives  entrance,  is  exactly 
contemporary  with  the  finest  work  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
drca  1B60.  It  is  the  loveliest  cortile  I  know  in  Venice ;  its 
capitals  consummate  in  design  and  execution ;  and  the  low 
wall  on  which  they  stand  showing  remnants  of  sculpture 
unique,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  such  application. 

Grimamt,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  IIL  35. 

There  are  several  other  palaces  in  Venice  belonging  to 
this  family,  but  none  of  any  architectural  interest 

» 

J 

jESvm,  Church  of  the.    The  basest  Renaissance  ;  but  worth 
a  visit  in  order  to  examine  the  imitations  of  ourtaiBS  in 
white  tnarble  inlaid  with  green. 
Vol.  III.-21 


mc  ArassB  or  kmnuok 


rence,"  origind^.  it  MBwn  to —^  0<  Bttta  irini^  aad  aoir, 


Iiuu  P^i^p^,  on  tt«  Ckmik  TTBBg"  0'  ao  iiatWilwMi 
Tii»iM  Bif  Mbokiur^  Ommi  cv  S&  01  ao  iwytmca. 
I^iHU  TaoBHL  A  gMorfiil  *«»»"»-g  <tf  Am  eoilnl  Bmmu- 
nM%  itidgneil  Iv'Suwrnno^  16S6.  Bad  maA  adBirad  hj 
■n  rtWfawih  af  fe»  ■diftri.  B  VM  ooolipMd  t7  Smubu, 
dimittMwlMdarid««<at  M»k'a  Fkea^  addnw  notLer 
rtofj  ibon  i^iriddi  modam  oAk*  Vkam  m  JMhojiug 
^^'aaEUoBk;-  BeTCr«aMU«iiv  U^t  bd  tUtaolow 
itotiM  of  the  JJbmj  bwo  Boatiiiiiad  ■Irwg  th*  onlii-o 
lai«tt  of  the  P^^  U^  wnld  larc  l&okad  n  kv  Umt 
Am  •olin  dignify  o<  flw  ■qsm  would  barsbaeD  kit  Aa 
iti^  tka  lAnrjia  laftiB  ita  origiDiQr  good  pioportioaa, 
■nd  ttt6  larger  dmm  erf  fita  Rocnratia  Nuova  ionna  a  man 
nqaatie^  tbon^  leat  graerfol,  nde  for  the  graat  aqama 

Bat  the  real  &iilfa  of  the  boflding  ara  not  in  its  number 
of  stiHiei;  but  in  tLe  deaign  of  the  parta  It  is  one  of  the 
grosaeat  examples  of  the  baae  Benaiaaance  habit  of  turning 
keytionta  into  bnckett,  throwing  them  out  in  bold  projection 
(not  leaa  than  a  foot  and  a  half)  tiejond  the  mouldings  of 
the  arch  ;  a  piactice  utterly  barboroua,  inasmuch  aa  it  en- 
dentl;  tends  to  dislocate  the  entire  arch,  if  anj  real  weight 
were  laid  on  the  extremitj  of  the  keystone ;  and  it  ia  alao  a 
very  characteristic  example  of  the  Tulgar  and  painful  mode 
of  filling  apandtilu  by  oi^ed  figures  in  olto-reUevo,  leaning 
against  the  arch  on  each  side,  and  spearing  as  if  they  were 
continually  in  danger  of  shpping  oft  Many  of  tbeee  figurea 
have,  howerer,  some  merit  iu  themselves  ;  and  the  wliole 
building  is  graceful  and  eSective  of  its  kind.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  ProGoratie  Nuove,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
St  UaA'a  Piaoe  (together  with  various  apartments  in  the 
great  line  of  the  Procuratie  Nuove)  forms  the  "  Royal  Pal. 
aoe,"  the  reaidence  of  the  Emperor  when  at  Venice.    This 
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building  is  esiirely  modem,  built  in  1810,  in  imitation  of 
the  Procuratie  Nuove,  and  on  the  site  of  San8ovino*s  Church 
of  Son  Geminiano*. 

In  this  range  of  buildings,  including  the  Bojal  Palace, 
the  Procuratie  Nuove,  the  old  Library,  and  the  "Zecca" 
which  is  connected  with  them  (the  latter  being  an  ugly 
building  of  very  modem  date,  not  wprth  notice  ardiitcctu- 
rally),  th^e  are  many  most  valuable  pictures,  among  which 
I  would  especially  direct  attention,  first  to  those  in  the 
Zecca,  namely,  a  beautiful  and  strange  Madonna,  by  Bene- 
detto Diana ;  two  noble  Bonifazios ;  and  two  groups,  by 
Tintoret,  of  the  Proweditori  della  Zecca^  by  no  means  to 
be  missed,  whatever  may  be  sacrificed  to  see  them,  on  ac- 
<sount  of  the  quietness  and  veracity  of  their  unaffected  por- 
traiture, and  the  absolute  freedom  from  all  vanity  either  in 
the  painter  or  in  his  subjects. 

Next,  in  the  "  Antisala  "  of  the  old  Library,  observe  the 
**  Snpienza "  of  Titian,  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  ;  a  most 
interesting  work  in  the  light  brilliancy^ of  its  color,  and  the 
resemblance  to  Paul  Veronese.  Then,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  old  Library,  examine  the  two  large*Iintorets,  "  St  Mark 
saving  a  Saracen  from  Drowning,**  and  the  "  Stealing  of  his 
Body  from  Constantinople,**  both  rude,  but  great  (note  in 
the  latter  the  dashing  of  the  rain  on  the  jmvomont,  and 
running  of  the  water  about  the  feet  of  the  figures) :  then  in 
the  narrow  spaces  between  the  windows,  there  are  some 
magnificent  single  figures  by  Tintoret,  among  the  finest 
things  of  tlie  kind  in  Italy,  or  in  Europe.  Finally,  in  the 
gallery  of  pictures  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  among  other  good 
works  of  various  kinds,  are  two  of  the  most  interesting 
Bonifazios  in  Venice,  the  "  Children  of  Israel  in  their  jour- 
neyings,'*  in  one  of  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  quails  are 
coming,  in  fiight  across  a  sunset  sky,  forming  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  I  know  of  a  thoroughly  natural  and  Tur« 
neresque  effect  being  felt  and  rendered  by  Uie  old  masters. 
The  picture  struck  me  chiefly  from  this  circumstance  ;  but, 
the  note-book  in  which  I  had  described  it  and  its  companion 
having  been  lost  on  my  way  home,  I  cannot  now  give  a  more 


r 


special  MMMMtsf  f 
crowdej  figBTHk  UK 
as  ooiKi^md  with  BiinihMofli  wndc  in  gMflsL 

Lio,  Cuuiid  or  Be.  CM  ao  uipogfaM^,  bat  arid  lo  ooaiifa  « 
spoiled  tttMn. 

Lio,  BujEzuA  H  Se^  wiodim  ii^  IL  3(1,  SU. 

LooKDUi,  FiUBOt,  CB  Ow  Otaad  Onnl.  mv  tt«  BUk^  IL 
125,  392.  Amalbm  pdMa  of  Ok  hhm^  on  ttw  Ohni^  SL 
StcEuno,  k  of  BO  JwpofliMafc 

loncoo,  ChoiMB  or  S&    Of  no  lw|WihB«w, 

Luot,  CuiTKB  or  Sc.  Bi  iMnpannw  fa  df  iwj  iatapMtfaig  aad 
quaint  eiify  OoOdik  tad  it  fa  Hid  to  aonbijn  a  ital  Tvon- 
oac-StlokaaadlfaaTiiBa.'  lBtlMllttfaChiiqfaIlo8L 
Luc».cl<—lir,faaT«ytmioMQoaifa«lonc,ifahfaitdi:fc- 
wcuJl  a/  tlia  tlnitoMiUi  ositnry  i  and  in  tta  faonditioiiB  of 
Iba  fa»n  «i  Ob  Hma  ada  of  Oa  aqiMn^  baft  ai  tlw  other 
flodof  iJ»aia  tnwWa  ■ome  riiafls  and  ardiaa  doatfyie- 
aambfiag  Um  vock  ol  the  Oathadnl  a<  Hnrano^  and  oii- 
ia»Oj  having  onpe  bekmgad  to  ■ome  moat  interaatiag  boild- 
iug. 

Tjooa,  Chdbob  of  St.     Of  no  impcwtaaoa 


Maddilkka,  Chuboh  of  St*.  Muu.    Of  no  importanoe. 

UiUPiBBO,  Pauiabo,  on  the  Canipo  St.  HL  Formosa,  facinff 
the  oanal  at  its  extramitj.  A  vbtj  beautiful  example  of  tbs 
Bjzantine  Benoissonce.  Note  the  nuwagemeot  of  color  in 
its  inlaid  balconlea. 

llumun,  Fauzzo.  The  aobiteotnre  ia  of  no  iotfirest ;  and 
oa  it  ia  in  contemplation  to  allow  the  collection  of  picturea 
to  be  aold,  I  aUall  take  no  note  of  tLem.  But  even  if  tliey 
should  renudn,  there  are  few  of  the  chiutihes  in  Venioe 
where  the  trsTeUer  had  not  better  spend  hia  time  than  in 
this  gallery ;  as,  with  the  exception  of  Titian's  "  Entomb- 
ntenl^"  one  or  two  Oiorgiooed,  and  the  little  John  Bellini 
(St  Jerome),  the  pictures  ore  all  of  a  kind  which  majr  be 
seen  elsewhere. 
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Mangiu  Valkabawa,  Palazzo,  on  the  Ghrond  OanaL  •  Of  no  im- 
portance. 

Mamin,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  OanaL     Of  no  importance. 

Manzoni,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Oanal,  near  the  Ohurch  of  the 
OaritiL  A  perfect  and  rerj  rich  example  of  Byzantine  Ee- 
naiasanoe :  its  warm  yellow  marbloa  are  magnificeni 

MARon^tAN,  Oiiunon  of  St.  Baid  to  contain  a  Titian,  "  Tobit 
and  the  Angel : "  otherwise  of  no  importance. 

Maria,  Ohubohes  of  Sta.  See  Formosa,  Mater  Domini,  Mira- 
cx>Li,  Obto,  Salute,  and  Zobeniqo. 

Maboo,  Souola  di  Sah,  IIL  14. 

Mark,  Ohuroh  of  St.,  history  of,  H  60  ;  approach  to,  H  74 ; 
general  teaching  of,  IL  114, 118  ;  measares  of  fa9ade  of,  H 
128 ;  balustrades  of,  H  248,  246 ;  cornices  of,  I  806 ;  horse- 
shoe arches  of,  IL  249 ;  entrances  of,  IL  27d,  IIL  247 ; 
shafts  of,  n.  888  ;  base  in  baptistery  of,  L  286 ;  mosaics  in 
atrium  of,  11.  114  ;  mosaics  in  cupola  of,  IE.  116,  IIL  192 ; 
lily  capitals  of,  IL  138  ;  Plates  illustrative  of  (VoL  11.),  YL 
Vn.  figa  9,  10, 11,  Vm.  figs.  8;  9, 12, 13, 15,  IX.  XL  fig.  1, 
and  Plate  IIL  VoL  IIL 

Mark,  Square  of  St.  (Piazza  di  San  Marco),  anciently  a  gar- 
den, n.  62  ;  general  efifect  of,  IL  69,  118 ;  plan  of,  IL  280. 

MArtino,  Ohttror  of  St.    Of  no  importance. 

Mater  Domini,  Ohuroh  of  St.  MAria.  It  contains  two  iippor- 
tant  pictures :  one  over  the  second  altar  on  the  rights  ''  Si 
Ohristina,"  by  Yincenzo  Oatena,  a  very  lovely  example  of 
the  Venetian  religious  school ;  and,  over  the  north  transept 
door,  the  "  Finding  of  the  Oross,**  by  Tintoret,  a  carefully 
painted  and  attitictive  picture,  but  by  no  means  a  good 
specimen  of  the  master,  as  far  as  regards  power  of  concep- 
tion. He  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  his  subject 
There  is  no  wonder,  no  rapture,  no  entire  devotion  in  any 
of  the  fiigurea  They  are  only  interested  and  pleased  in  a 
mild  way ;  and  the  kneehng  woman  who  hands  the  nails  to 
a  man  stooping  forward  to  receive  them  on  the  right  hand, 
does  so  with  the  air  of  a  person  saying,  !*  Tou  had  better 
take  care  of  them  ;  they  may  be  wanted  another  time." 
This  general  coldness  in  expression  is  much  increased  by 


sse  zBv  sTovaa  of  yxnoa. 

tliepreseooaolaeTanl  flgnraion  Uwxig^  and  Ifl^  bfn^ 
dnoed  for  ffaa  nke  of  portndton  menty ;  Hid  Uw  riliiy, 
M  mil  w  tb*  iBaUng,  of  Uw  Hane  ii  dMtnjod  lij  oar  m»- 
iBgooaot  flw  TomeMt  mdwaakMtof  the  wdumo  witti » 
bag*  flroH  tjiag  uenm  bar  kiwM^  tb«  irtiala  mi^  of  tt 
iialiiig  open  Iter.  A*  aif^i  hen  bean  eipeeted,  irtitn  tba 
ooaeqptiiMi  beo  bagnid,  ti»  Oflontfon  b  Uttte  deHghtoj 
in :  it  ii  tiuonf^toat  iteedj  md  powerful,  but  in  no  pleat 
■.etfceHonet^  and  in  no  pbwe  imgdbaaaa.  If  fCntovat  had 
•hnijB  painted  in  tliie  mf ,  be  woold  ban  eonk  into  a  ni«» 
iwedieniirt^  B  i%  hmrarer.  «  ganoine  and  tolenil>^  welt 
preeaired  q^eeimen,  endita  ftnale  figoraa  are  wiiwiaiHimlj 

'  gmMfal;  Oat  <A  8L  Hokan  m>7  gneenlif,  tboa|^  liy  no 
meWBa  egreanWe  In  faatora.  Amnig  tbe  nwle  poitidto  on 
Uw  Wk&en  la  one  difhmt  from  flw  naoal  tjpeairiilA 
oeonr  aitbar  in  Venetian  jaintingi  or  Venetian  pqnhoe ; 
tt  ia  oanAiIfy  pfataJ,  moA.  mm  like  a  Sootdi  Ffeeefarjrterian 
miniatai^  tban  a  Greek.  Tba  batAgronnd  ia  obiefir  oon- 
poead  erf  andnteetme^  wbite,  xemarkablf  nnlntexflattng  In 
oolor,  and  atill  more  ao  in  form.  This  ia  to  be  notioed  aa 
one  of  tba  nnfortiinate  resoltn  of  the  BenaiBBanoe  titftfthing 
at  this  period.  Had  l^toret  backed  bis  Empre«  Helena 
villi  Byzantine  architecture,  the  picture  might  have  been 
one  of  the  moet  gorgeoua  be  ever  painted 

IfATn  Domm,  Camki  m  Sri.  Masu,  IL  260.  A  moBt  interest* 
ing  little  piazza,  suirouuded  hj  early  Qothio  houses,  once 
of  singular  beauty ;  the  arcade  at  iU  extremity,  of  fourth 
order  windows,  drawn  in  my  folio  work,  is  one  of  the  enrti- 
eat  and  loveliest  of  its  kind  in  Venice  ;  oud  in  the  houses 
at  the  nde  ia  a  gronp  of  second  order  windows  with  their 
intermediate  croeees,  nil  complete,  and  well  worth  ooreful 
examination. 

IWintm.a  ni  Isou,  Choboh  OF  St.  On  the  island  between  Ven- 
ice Bo^Hurano.  The  Uttle  Cappella  'Emiliaoa  at  the  side 
of  it  haa  been  much  admired,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  building  more  feelingteaa  or  ridiculous.  It  is  more 
like  a  German  sommer-bouse,  or  angle  turret,  than  a  chapel, 
and  may  be  briefly  described  aa  a  bee-hive  set  on  a  low 
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bexogonnl  tower,  wiih  dashes  of  stonework  About  its  win- 
dows like  the  flourishes  of  on  idle  penman. 

The  cloister  of  this  church  is  pretty ';  find  the  attached 
cemetery  is  worth  enteiing,  for  tlie  sake  of  feeling  the  strange- 
.ness  of  the  quiet  sleepmg  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

BliCHiEL  DALLE  CoLONNE,  pALAzzo.     Of  no  importance. 

MnnsLLT,  Palazzo.  Li  the  Corto  del  Maltese,  at  St.  Patcmian. 
It  has  a  spiral  external  staircase,  very  picturesque,  but  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  without  merit. 

Miracoli,  Ghuboh  of  Sta.  Maria  del  The  most  interesting 
and  finished  example  in  Venice  of  the  Byzantine  Renais- 
sance, and  one  of  the  most  important  in  Italy  of  the  cinque- 
cento  style.  All  its  sculptures  should  be  examined  with 
great  care,  as  the  best  possible  examples  of  a  bad  style. 
Obserye,  for  instance,  that  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  work  on 
the  square  pillars  which  support  the  gallery  at  the  west 
end,  they  have  no  more  architectural  effect  than  two  wooden 
posts.  The  same  kind  of  failure  in  boldness  of  purpose  ex- 
ists throughout ;  and  the  building  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  small 
museum  of  unmeaning,  though  refined  sculpture,  than  a 
piece  of  architecture. 

Its  grotesques  are  admirable  examples  of  the  base  Baphael- 
esque  design  examined  above,  IH  136.  Note  especioUy  the 
children's  heads  tied  up  by  the  hair,  in  the  lateral  sculpt- 
ures at  the  top  of  the  altar  steps.  A  rude  workman,  who 
could  hardly  have  carved  the  head  at  all,  might  have  allowed 

'  this  or  any  other  mode  of  expressing  discontent  with  his 
own  doings ;  but  the  man  who  could  carve  a  child*»  head 
so  perfectly  must  have  been  wanting  in  all  human  feeling, 
to  cut  it  o£^  and  tie  it  by  the  hair  to  a  vine  leaf.  Observe, 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  though  for  ruder  in  skill;  the  heads  al- 
ways emerge  ftx>m  the  leaves,  they  are  never  lied  to  them. 

MiSEiuooRDtA,  Ohuiich  OP.  The  church  itself  is  nothing,  and 
contains  nothing  worth  the  traveller's  time  ;  but  the  Albergo 
de'  Confratelli  della  Misericordia  at  its  side  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  relic  of  the  Oothio  Renaissance.  Lazaii 
says,  "  del  secolo  xiv.  ;"  but  I  believe  it  to  be  later.  Its 
traceries  are  very  curious  and  rich,  and  the  sculpture  of  its 


TaasroMaa  op  vmncm. 


capitals  W7  fina  lor  the  hto  ttnWi  Cbte  to  it,  on  the 
righl-baiid  ade  of  tb«  vul  iriiitdi  ia  mowod  l>y  the  wuodeu. 
Uiilb'o.  iJJCneafilieridbaitQoibiBdoanm  Veui<^,remiirk- 
able  (or  tlw  ^pMnooa  of  aBtiqnttr  in  Ham  geuend  dcHigii 
and  BtiffoflM of  itofignto^thoii^ikbMrtls  date  1505.  ltd 
exiravagant  ooikato  m  ilmoat  tb«  oo^bBtiires  wliicli,  Itut 
for  tliia  writtao  dale,  wonld  at  firat  lum'floafeased  its  Utc- 
nosB ;  bu^  on  *"""*'-*W'.  Uie  flganawtU  be  fouud  us  bad 
Bud  apiiitleaa m  tbaj an ^panott; ardiai^  and  cou)plct«ly 
^ifiwiiiKtiif  flu  Baoaiaaaiioe  palajr  of  jmaffitwitiTii 

Tba  g«unl  elbok  i%  bomrar,  ameOMi*.  tlio  whole  or- 
noiganwal  baving  been  banowad  from  aariier  work. 

Bw  aattcn  of  Uwatatne  <A  tbeHadwiiM^  wbo  eit«nda  ber 
rabetodiaUeragioapofdioibintiTefigiin^rcpreaentiitiTeof 
tbaSooie^tinrirtioaaboiiaaUieKnlptDninti  executed,  may 
be  afao  aaen  inmoat  of  thelalar  Taoetfaa  Sgorea  of  the  Virgio 
fritiah  oeai^  afanilBr  T'^'^*i«rf,  The  image  of  Christ  ia 
plaead  in  »  medallum  on  her  breait,  {haa  folly,  though  cou- 
Teotionally,  axprnaaing  the  idea  of  Belf-«itppori  whiob  ia  aa 
often  paxtUUy  indicated  hj  the  great  leligious  p^nteis  in 
their  repreaentatioQB  of  the  infant  Jesos. 
Uoui,  CsmtcH  OF  St.,  IH  126.  Notable  aa  one  of  the  basest 
examples  of  the  boseat  school  of  the  Benaissance.  It  con- 
tains one  important  picture,  namely  "  Christ  washing  the 
Disciples'  Feet,"  by  Tintoret ;  on  the  left  side  of  the  chapel, 
north  of  the  cboir.  Tliia  picture  haa  been  originally  daric, 
ia  now  much  faded — in  ports,  I  believe,  altogether  destroyed 
— and  is  himg  in  the  worst  light  of  a  chapel,  where,  on  a 
Bunny  day  at  noon,  one  could  not  easily  read  without  a 
caudle.  I  oannot,  therefore,  give  much  information  respect- 
ing it ;  but  it  is  certuiidy  one  of  the  loust  Buccessful  of  tlie 
painter's  works,  and  both  careless  and  unsatisbctory  in  ita 
composition  as  well  as  its  color.  One  circumstance  ia  no- 
ticeable, as  in  a  considerable  degree  detracting  from  the 
interest  of  most  of  Tintoret's  representations  of  our  Saviour 
with  his  disciples.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  tliat  all 
were  poor,  and  the  latter  ignoraqt;  and  while  he  never 
paints  a  senator,  or  a  saint  once  thoroughly  canonized,  ex- 
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cepi  as  a  gentteman,  be  is  very  careful  to  paint  the  Apostles, 
in  their  living  intercourse  with  the  Saviour,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  spectator  may  see  in  an  instant^  as  the  Pharisee 
did  of  old,  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  ; 
and,  whenever  we  find  them  in  a  room,  it  is  always  such  a 
one  as  would  be  inhabited  by  Uie  lower  classea  There 
seems  some  violation  of  Uiis  practice  in  tiie  dais,  or  flight 
of  steps,  at  the  top  of  wliich  the  Saviour  is  placed  in  the 
present  picture  ;  but  we  are  quickly  reminded  that  the 
guests'  chamber  or  upper  room  ready  prepared  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  in  a  palace,  by  the  humble  furniture 
upon  the  floor,  consisting  of  a  tub  with  a  copper  saucepan 
in  it»  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  pair  of  bellows,  curiously  associated 
with  a  symboHo  cup  with  a  vmfer,  which,  however,  is  an  in- 
jured part  of  the  canvas,  and  may  have  been  added  by  the 
priests.  I  am  totally  unable  to  state  what  the  background 
of  the  picture  is  or  has  been ;  and  the  only  point  farther 
to  be  noted  about  it  is  the  solemnity,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  familiar  and  homely  circumstances  above  noticed,  the 
painter  has  given  to  the  scene,  by  placing  the  Saviour,  in 
the  act  of  washing  the  feet  of  Peter,  at  the  top  of  a  circle  of 
steps,  on  which  the  other  Apostles  kneel  in  adoration  and 
astonishmenL 

MoBo,  Palazsk).    See  OmsLLa 

MioBoeiHi,  Palazzo,  near  the  Ponte  deU'  Ospedaletto,  at  San 
GUovannie  Paolo.  Outside  it  is  not  interesting,  though  the 
gateway  shows  remains  of  brickwork  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  interior  court  is  singularly  beautiful ;  the  staircase 
of  early  fourteenth  century  Gothic  has  originally  been  su- 
perb, and  the  window  in  the  angle  above  is  the  most  per- 
fect that  I  know  in  Venice  of  the  kind  ;  the  lightly  sculpt- 
ured coronet  is  exquisitely  introduced  at  the  top  of  its 
spiral  shaft. 

This  palace  still  belongs  to  the  Morosini  family,  to  whose 
present  representative,  the  Oount  Oarlo  Morosini,  the  reader 
is  indebted  for  the  note  on  the  character  of  his  ancestors, 
above,  IH  218. 

MoBosnn,  Palazzo,  at  St  Stefono.    Of  no  importance. 


c 


Mte^  of  Am  taam  d  As  tm^a  m  ths  eentnl  gioap  of 
«Ma«ib  "^UA  «n  A^ad  &•  ImMul  admitar^  the  off^ 
ftflef  Aa«iBdoMilMi^T<K7*nMU.    If  tbe  tivnOW  wiB 

,'flaHfMa  ttiM  vJadOBBvifli  Am  D^bboring  tnoenai  of 
tt*  Oaad  IUm%  Iw  wiB  «Mi^  peroein  die  peculiaii^. 

Kbho  1^  lac^  GtaiMB  or  Bt    Of  no  imporUiice. 

HiHBMflM^GbiBiBavBiK    Ot  DO  uiiporUuos. 


r  AuuRBvor  puran 

■ 
<Hov  Hutd  DanteU.)    A  t 
I  «f  0M  MBtnl  Qotti^  Dcurljr  txyalanpoarx  mUh 
rtpKtaf  fln]taadIUM&    TlioogL  lew  im[nMfa 
t  Ami  Am  ChB  IbMiri  or  CMaBonaido^H  mat 
■iiMliiiliiii  t^mtJOm:  a 


Omn,  Cmmm  tm  Su.  TttMk,  vtu!.     Au  intensUDg  example 

,f^.  ft^    oC  Bmm^^M*  **«^™\  Ab  tiBaeri£«  of  th«  viadoVH  t 

•J^ij^f  W7  li^  ■■d  qnaiiii. 

>  j^CmV^     K  *"■**"*  lour  mat  impotfaBt  Tintonb:  **n*  ImI 

.,  ^j/ i^it  Judgment,"  "Tbe  Wordnp  of  tiu  Gkrfden  OtlT,'  "Tbe  Pn- 

:/(/<)'/     MntMtimi  of  tlie  ^rgin,"  end  "HutyTdom  of  8L  AetMB." 

•'ki.f.c-^'Bi*  fint  two  are  among  his  lai^eat  and  mightieflt  wot^ 

.-    (r'tJ-  f  bnt  grieroiuly  injnred  b;  damp  and  neglect ;  and  nnleM 

tbe  traTeOer  is  acoudoined  to  decipher  the  tbougbts  in  a 

picture  patiently,  he  need  not  bope  to  deriTfl  any  pteanre 

from  them.    But  no  pictures  will  better  reward  a  reeidnte 

■tody.    Hie  {(blowing  accoimt  of  the  "I«8t  Jodgment,* 

given  in  the  aecond  Tolnme  of  "  Hodem  Paintera,'  will  be 

nseful  in  enabling  tbe  traTeller  to  enter  into  tbe  meaning  of 

Ibo  picture,  bat  i(«  real  power  ia  only  to  be  felt  by  patient 

OTaininwtion  of  it 

"By  Tintoret  only  has  this  unimaginable  event  (tbe  Ijw( 
Judgment)  been  grappled  with  in  ita  Verity  ;  not  typically 
nor  aymbolically,  but  as  tbey  may  eee  it  who  shall  not  sleep, 
but  be  changed.  Only  one  traditional  circumstance  be  lias 
received,  with  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo,  the  Boat  of  tbe 
Condemned ;  but  tbe  impetnoeitj  of  his  mind  bunls  out  even 
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in  the  adoption  of  this  image  ;  he  has  not  stopped  at  the 
Bcowling^ferryman  of  the  one,  nor  at  the  sweeping  blow  and 
demon  dragging  of  the  other,  but^  seized  Hylas  like  by  the 
limbs,  and  tearing  up  the  earth  in  his  agony,  the  victim  is 
dashed  into  his  destruction  ;  nor  is  it  the  sluggish  Lethe, 
nor  the  fiery  lake,  that  bears  thcr  cursed  vessel,  but  the 
oceans  of  the  earth  and  the  waters  of  the  firmament  gntli- 
ered  into  one  white,  ghastly  cataract ;  the  river  of  the  wrath 
of  Qod,  roaring  down  into  the  gulf  where  the  world  has 
melted  with  its  fervent  heat^  choked  with  the  ruins  of  na- 
tions, and  the  limbs  of  its  corpses  tossed  out  of  its  whirling, 
like  water-wheela  Bat-like,  out  of  the  holes  and  caverns 
and  shadows  of  the  earth)  the  bones  gather,  and  the  day 
heaps  heave,  rattling  and  adhering  into  half-kneaded  an- 
atomies, that  crawl,  and  startle,  and  struggle  up  among  the 
putrid  weeds,  with  the  clay  clinging  to  their  clotted  hair, 
and  their  heavy  eyes  sealed  by  the  earth  darkness  yet,  like 
his  of  old  who  went  his  way  unseeing  to  the  Siloam  Fool ; 
shaking  off  one  by  one  the  dreams  of  the  prison-house, 
hardly  hearing  the  clangor  of  the  trumpets  of  the  armies  of 
of  Qod,  blinded  yet  more,  ns  they  awake,  by  the  white  light 
of  the  new  Heaven,  until  the  great  vortex  of  the  four  wind£i 
bears  up  their  bodies  to  the  judgment  seat ;  the  Firmament 
is  all  full  of  them,  a  very  dust  of  human  souls,  that  drifts, 
and  floats,  and  falls  into  the  intermmable,  inevitable  light ; 
the  bright  clouds  are  darkened  with  them  as  with  thick  snow, 
currents  of  atom  life  in  the  arteries  of  heaven,  now  sooiing 
up  slowly,  and  higher  and  higher  still,  till  the  eye  and  the 
thought  can  follow  no  farther,  borne  up,  wingless,  by  their 
inward  faith  and  by  Uie  angel  powers  invisible,  now  hurled 
in  countless  drifts  of  horror  before  the  breath  of  their  con- 
demnation/' 

Note  in  the  opposite  picture  the  way  the  clouds  are 
wrapped  about  in  the  distant  Sinai. 

The  figure  of  the  little  Madonna  in  the  "  Presentation  " 
should  be  compared  with  Titian's  in  his  picture  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Academy.  I  prefer  Tintoret*s  infinitely :  and 
note  how  much  finer  is  the  feeling  with  which  Tintorei  has 


*a  hoai  to  tta  aMMMf*  ei- 
u  iIltHtntn*  of  &•  IhI  dapa- 
Sm  UoiM  it  Uht  Moak  dnn^r. 

M  ft*  OkmnL    Pa  rnaaMchca  of  Mt. 

of  Um  i^  oCOtfaeOa-   hne,   I 

wrote  OB  JtStiv  1j»- 

t  iHdaant  at  Ite 
r^obbc  at  Cjpm^  in  1B08.  Bee  -"Baggoaeli  mi  Ham 
Sntato,''  L  35S. 

Hia  palaoe  waa  rtaiWlhig  tOl  nrj  Udj,  «  QoUiie  bnfldiiig 
<rf  ,tbe  fbariaentlt  eeotoij,  of  wbich  Ur.  Browa  |iniiinBi<  » 
dnwing.  It  w  DOW  destrojed,  and  a  modem  aqnan-wift- 
dowed  boaae  built  an  ita  ata.  A  aUto^  MmI  to  be  a  pov 
trait  o(  Hon),  bat  a  moat  paltij  voik,  is  set  id  a  nidM  in 
tbanodan  waD. 

P 

PtMtoMmm,  CaawtM  or  Sr.  Said  to  oonfain  a  FwU  Veroitese : 
oUiorwiiie  of  do  importaDoe. 

PtTBDOMi,  CmiBca  or  St.  Its  litUe  leanmg  tower  fonoa  an 
tnt«reating  object  aa  the  tiSTeDer  sees  it  from  tlie  narrow 
canal  wfaii:^  paases  b^tc^lh  the  Porte  San  Patenuan.  Tbe 
two  arched  ti^ta  of  tbe  belfrj  appear  of  tctj  earlj  work- 
maoabip^  [vobablj  of  the  begiimiDg  of  the  thirteenth  c£d- 
tni7. 

PnuK>  pALuao,  on  the  Gnnd  OaaaL     The  moat  powerful  and 
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impressiye  in  effect  of  all  the  palaces  of  the  Grotesque  Be- 
naifisanca  The  heads  upon  its  foundation  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  but  there  is  more  genius  in  them  than 
usual.  Some  of  the  mingled  expressions  of  faces  and 
grinning  casques  are  very  clever. 

FiAzzETTA,  pillars  of,  see  Final  Appendix  imder  head ''  OapitaL" 
The  two  magnificent  blocks  of  marble  brought  from  St.  Jean 
d*Acre,  which  form  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
Piazzetta,  are  Qreek  sculpture  of  the  sixth  centiuy,  and 
will  be  described  in  m  j  folio  work. 

PnrrA,  Ohuroh  of  the.     Of  no  importanca 

PiETBO,  CmritOH  OF  St.,  at  Murano.  Its  pictures,  once  valu- 
able, are  now  hardly  worth  examination,  having  been  spoiled 
by  neglect 

PlEtBb,  Di  OASTBtLO,  Ohuroh  OF  St.,  L  21,  868.  It  is  said  to 
contain  a  Paul  Veronese,  and  I  suppose  the  BO>called  "  Ohair 
of  St.  Peter  "  must  be  worth  examining. 

PiSANi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Oanal.  The  latest  Venetian 
Gothic,  just  passing  into  Renaissance.  The  capitals  of  the 
firsl  floor  windows  are,  however,  singularly  spirited  and 
graceful,  very  daringly  undercut,  and  worUi  careful  exami- 
nation. The  Paul  Veronese,  once  the  glory  of  this  palace, 
is,  I  believe,  not  likely  to  remain  in  Venice.  The  other 
picture  in  the  same  room,  the  "  Death  of  Darius,"  is  of  no 
valua 

PisANi,  Palazzo,  at  St  Stefano.  Late  Renaissance,  and  of  no 
merits  but  grand  in  its  colossal  proportions,  especially  when 
seen  from  the  narrow  canal  at  its  side,  which  terminated  by 
the  apse  of  the  Church  of  San  Stefano,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  impressive  little  pieces  of  water  scenery  in 
Venice. 

Polo,  Ohuroh  of  St.  Of  no  importance,  except  as  an  example 
of  the  advantages  accruing  from  restoration.  M.  Lazari  says 
of  it,  "Before  this  church  was  modernized,  its  principal 
chapel  was  adorned  with  Mosaics,  and  possessed  a  pala  of 
silver  gilt,  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  which  is  now  lost." 

Polo,  Squarb  of  St.  (Campo  San  Polo.)  A  large  and  im- 
portant square,  rendered  interesting  chiefly  by  three  palaces 


c 


THM  anjfSS  OP  YBSWS. 


OB  Oaridtcf  it  opptNite  the  ckarch,  of  ceDtral  Gothic  (1360), 
■■d  Am  cf  tfaor  tin^  Uiough  anuiIL  Que  oj  their  capitals 
hm  bMB  ^taa  ia  fhfa  U  of  ihia  volume,  %.  1'^.  TLojr 
;  (leco»ttHl  with  aculpLarcs  of  the 
ion  o[  Byzantiofi  oii«s ;  tlte  period 
i  Igr  Um  dog-tooth  imd  cable  beiiig  luetl  iu- 
■laidotAtdMltflnMiiid  thecirclev. 
jPoUk  KtUHO^  ti  Snt  &  Grisostomo  (Ibe  bouse  of  Uatoo 
Voiojk  lEi  IM.  Bl  isUrior  court  is  full  of  iuterest,  alww- 
{■i;  bagSMoli  cf  tb«  oU  buililing  ia  every  direction,  cor- 
taam,  viadmr^  end  dobr^  of  aliuoat  every  period,  minglod 


nbofldiug  and  reetontion  (^  bU  degreas  of 


Fuou  Dbu  Oaok,  U.  MO. 

Ikm^  FtUBOi  Auoit  important  and  beantiful  early  Gothic 
Bdftfla^  A  Shi  Bnam ;  the  luoiii  entrauce  ia  from  the  Pundo- 
aanto  Su  Seron^  \kA  the  priucipiUafa^ade  ia  on  the  other 
tida,  tomidl  Uw  CKuL  Tin:  eutiimce  has  been  grievounlj 
StheoA,  Iming  ^aA  -mtg^  liuw  iUiiu^  U<ti  npiuulxila  of  iU 
poiotod  Kdi,  of  wluoli  oil;  feeUe  tnoea  aze  now  le^  the 
li^ade  his  tuj  eoriy  fourth  order  wiodowa  in  the  loww 
■tofj,  and  above,  the  beautiful  range  of  fifth  order  windowa 
drawn  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  XVm.  ToL  H,  where  the 
beoda  of  the  fourth  order  range  ore  also  seen  (note  their 
inequality,  the  larger  one  at  the  flank).  This  Palace  baa 
two  most  interesting  troceried  angle  windows  also,  which, 
however,  I  believe  are  later  than  those  on  the  facade ;  and 
finally,  a  rich  and  bold  interior  atatrcaae. 

PaocnoiTia  Nuovi,  see  "LraoKsu  "  Vaocmt :  A  graceful  seriea 
of  buildings,  of  hita  fiftoeutli  century  design,  forming  the 
northern  idde  of  St.  Mork'ti  I'koo,  but  of  uo  particular  io- 
tereaL 

Q 

Qumn,  Piuao,  now  the  Beccherie,  IL  254,  m.  236. 

R 
IUftullk,  OflnoA  dell'  AKOKLa     Said  to  contain  a  Bonifazio, 
otherwise  of  no  importance. 


J 


ftff- 
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Brdkntore,  Orttrch  of  the,  n.  376.  It  contains  three  inter- 
esting John  Bellinis,  and  also,  in  the  sacristy,  a  most  beau- 
tiful Paul  Veronese. 

Bemer,  CJortb  del,  house  in,  IL  251. 

Bezzomioo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Qrand  OanaL     Of  the  Qrotesque    P)^ 
llenaissance  time,  but  less  extravagant  than  usual  ^^^ 

IhALTO,  BnnxiE  of  the.  The  best  building  raised  in  the  time  '  ^ ' 
of  the  Grotesque  llonaissance  ;  very  noblo  in  its  simplicity, 
in  its  proportions,  and  in  its  masonry.  Note  especially  the 
grand  way  in  which  the  oblique  archstones  rest  on  the  hut- 
ments of  the  bridge,  safe,  palpably  both  to  the  sense  and 
eye  :  note  also  the  sculpture  of  the  Annunciation  on  the 
southern  side  of  it ;  how  beautifully  arranged,  so  as  to  give 
more  lightness  and  a  grace  to  the  arch — the  doue,  flying 
towards  the  Madonna,  forming  the  keystone, — and  thus  the 
whole  action  of  the  figures  being  parallel  to  the  curve  of 
the  arch,  while  all  the  masonry  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Note,  finally,  one  circumstance  which  gives  peculiar  firm- 
ness to  the  figure  of  the  angel,  and  associates  itself  with 
the  general  expression  of  strength  in  the  whole  building  ; 
namely  that  the  sole  of  the  advanced  foot  is  set  |>erfectly 
level,  as  if  placed  on  tlie  ground,  instead  of  l^ing  thrown 
back  behind  like  a  heron's,  as  in  most  modem  figures  of 
this  kind. 

The  sculptures  tliemselves  are  not  good  ;  but  these  pieces 
of  feeling  in  them  are  very  admirabla  The  two  figures  on 
the  other  side,  St.  Mark  and  St  Theodore,  are  inferior, 
though  all  by  the  same  sculptor,  Girolamo  Oampagna. 

The  bridge  was  built  by  Antonio  da  Ponte,  in  1588.  It 
was  ancienUy  of  wood,  with  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre,  a 
representation  of  which  may  be  seen  in  one  of  Garpaccio*s 
pictures  at  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti :  and  the  traveller 
should  observe  that  the  interesting  effect,  both  of  this  and 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  depends  in  great  port  on  their  both 
being  more  than  bridges ;  tlie  one  a  covered  passage,  the 
other  a  row  of  shops,  sustained  on  an  arch.  No  such  effect 
can  be  produced  merely  by  the  masonry  of  the  roadway  it- 
self. 


880  TBM  BTOMMB  09  rmmm 

Itio  DBL  Vujoo,  n.  38L 
Rtxxu,  CAurnuo  m  San,  windom  in,  TL  SSB, 
Ituuv,  Ciitiiiou  ur  Br.    Notable  ouljr  lor  Um  most  iubirestiug 
picluruti  bj  llistoret  iriiich  ifc  ormtMB^  tumely  : 

1.  San  Itocoo  b^on  tlu  rape.  (On  tb«  left  of  the  door 
AS  Vie  fnUa,}  A  deU^ttnl  ptoton  in  Ui  best  luiuinor,  but 
uot  iniiuli  kborad ;  and,  like  Mv«ml  other  pictiirca  tu  this 
climcli,  it  KMUU  to  ma  to  Iwvs  Imoq  exeonttil  nt  uoiue  ii«rioil 
of  Umi  iMiiater'a  life  when  ho  wH  atlur  in  ill  lioultli,  or  elae 
had  goi  into  a  mooluuiioal  mj  ot  pointiii^,  fi-uiu  liaviag 
made  too  little  ratereooe  to  natora  for  a  long  time.  .  Tliera 
ii  something  atijr  and  foroed  in  tho  white  drui>erioaon  both 
iide^  and  a  general  eharactor  abont  the  whole  whicli  I  out 
ftel  belter  tbfui  I  caji  doeuribo;  but  whiah,  if  I  hml  licua 
the  painter'H  pbTsician,  would  have  imuiediakly  cmu^etl  lus 
to  ndar  him  to  ahat  up  hie  painting-room,  uiul  t^ike  n  voy- 
age to  the  IiBTant,  and  back  again.  The  fi^airc  of  Iha  Pujte 
ia,  howerw,  extremely  beaatifol,  and  is  not  uuwortiiy,  iu  its 
jewelled  magnificence,  here  dark  agiunat  the  tky,  of  com- 
pariaon  with  the  figure  of  the  high  priest  in  the  "  Preeenla- 
lion,"  in  the  Scuola  di  Sun  Rocca 

2.  Aimwtdaiion.  (On  the  other  side  of  the  door,  on  en- 
toring.)  A  inout  diangreeublt)  luiil  detul  picture,  huving  all 
the  faults  of  tlie  u^u,  uuil  uuuu  of  the  uierit«  of  the  ptiinter. 
It  mnat  be  a  nmtt«r  of  future  investigntiou  to  me,  what 
could  cause  the  full  of  his  mind  from  a.  conception  so  great 
and  so  fitiry  as  that  of  tbo  "  Annunciation  "  in  the  Scaota 
di  Son  Kocco,  to  this  miserable  reprint  of  an  idea  worn  out 
centuries  before.  One  of  the  moat  iucouceivuble  things  in 
it,  couuidonid  as  the  work  of  Tiutoret,  in  that  whore  the 
angel's  i-obe  drifts  away  behind  his  liiub,  one  cannot  Ull 
by  the  character  of  the  outhne,  or  by  the  tones  of  the 
color,  whether  the  cloud  comes  in  before  the  robe,  or 
whether  the  robe  cuts  upon  the  cloud.  Tlie  Virgin  ia 
uglier  than  that  of  the  Scuolu,  nnd  not  half  so  real ;  and 
the  draperies  are  crumpled  in  the  most  coiumonplace  and 
ignoble  folds.  It  is  a  pictui-e  well  worth  study,  hs  an  ex- 
ample of  tlie  extent  to  which  the  greutvut  mind  may  be  bo- 
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irayed  by  the  abuse  of  its  powers,  and  the  neglect  of  its 
proper  food  in  the  study  of  nature. 

8.  Pool  of  Beihesda,  (On  the  right  side  of  the  church,  in 
its  centre,  the  lowest  of  the  two  pictures  which  occupy  the 
wall)  A  noble  work,  but  eminently  disagreeable,  as  must 
be  all  pictures  of  this  subject ;  and  with  the  same  character 
in  it  of  undofinable  want,  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  two 
preceding  worka  The  main  figure  in  it  is  the  cripple,  who 
has  taken  up  his  bed  ;  but  the  whole  effect  of  this  action  is 
lost  by  his  not  turning  to  Christy  but  flinging  it  on  his 
shoulder  like  a  triumphant  porter  with  a  huge  load  ;  and 
the  corrupt  Renaissance  architecture,  among  which  the  fig- 
ures are  crowded,  is  both  ugly  in  itself,  and  much  too  small 
for  them.  It  is  worth  noticing,  for  the  benefit  of  pei-sons 
who  find  fault  with  the  perspective  of  the  Fre-Baphaelites, 
that  the  perspective  of  the  brackets  beneath  these  pillars  is 
utterly  absurd  ;  and  tliat^  in  fine,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  perspective  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  a  great 
picture  :  not  that  the  perspective  of  the  Pre-Baphaelites  X9 
false  in  any  case  that  I  have  examined,  the  objection  being 
just  as  untenable  as  it  is  ridiculous. 

4  San  Rocco  in  the  Desert.  (Above  the  lost-named  pict- 
ure.) A  single  recumbent  figure  in  a  not  very  interesting 
landscape,  deserving  less  attention  than  a  pictiu*e  of  Si 
Martin  just  opposite  to  it, — a  noble  and  knightly  figiu^  on 
horseback  by  Pordenone,  to  which  I  cannot  pay  a  greater 
compliment  than  by  saying  that  I  was  a  considerable  time 
in  doubt  whether  or  not  it  was  another  Tintoret 

6.  San  Rocco  in  the  Ifonpital.  (On  the  light-hand  side  of 
the  altar.)  There,  (ure  four  vast  pictures  by  Tintoret  in  the 
dark  choir  of  this  church,  not  only  important  by  their  size 
(each  being  some  twenty-five  feet  long  by  ten  feet  high), 
but  also  elaborate  compositions ;  and  remarkable,  on^for  its 
extraordinary  landscape,  and  the  other  as  the  most  studied 
picture  in  wliich  the  painter  has  introduced  horses  in  vio- 
lent action.  In  order  to  show  what  waste  of  human  mind 
there  is  in  these  dark  churches  of  Venice,  it  is  worth  re- 
cording that)  as  I  was  examining  these  pictuies^  there  came 
Vol.  Ill— 22 
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ill  »  party  of  eighteen  Geruuin  touristy  not  hurried,  uor 
jorting  aiiiuii{j  Ihuntaelvoa  us  lurgo  luu-tius  oftcu  do,  but  po- 
tieoUy  Bubiuitting  to  their  ciooi'ouo,  ami  evidently  dcBirous 
of  doing  their  duty  as  iateUigeot  ti-avellom  Thtjy  aat  down 
fbr  a  loDg  time  uu  the  beDch&s  of  the  uave,  looked  r  little 
■t  the  "  Pool  of  BetliGsdiiL,"  walked  up  ijito  the  cLoir  and 
thua  heai*d  a  lecture  of  coudderahlo  leugth  from  their 
whf  de-jAace  u)>ou  aoiue  subject  coiiDect«d  wltli  the  altar 
UhU,  which,  being  in  German,  I  did  not  understftud  ;  they 
tlutt  turned  and  went  nlowly  out  of  the  church,  not  one  of 
Uw  whole  eighteen  over  tpving  a  singlo  gliuice  to  any  of  the 
ionr  Tiiitorets,  and  only  one  of  thetu,  ua  for  as  I  iiaw,  evun 
nlliilg  Ilia  eyes  to  lht>  walls  on  which  tliey  hung,  and  ini- 
llM(liitt4jly  withtbiLwing  thcin,  witli  a  jiulml  and  tioiwlialaut 
rafmiieion  eotiily  iiitcrpretjtblu  into  "  Notliing  but  old  block 
piattucH."  Tho  two  Tiutoi-etu  above  nulicod,  at  the  end  of 
ttw  almrcli,  were  paetted  also  without  a  glance  ;  and  this 
&^(I»ct  in  not  because  the  )jictui'e>t  have  nothing  in  them 
Oi^iabiB  of  aravatiiig  Uia  populur  miud,  hui  uiuply  buMi 
they  ore  totally  in  tiie  dark,  or  confosed  among  easia'  and 
more  prominent  objocts  of  attention.  This  picture,  which 
I  have  called  "  St  Rocco  in  the  Hospital,"  shows  him,  I 
Buppoee,  in  his  general  miniatrutions  at  Huch  places,  and  ia 
one  of  the  usual  represeutationa  of  a  disguating  subject  from 
which  neither  Orcugna  nor  Tintoret  seems  ever  to  have 
shrunk.  It  is  a  vety  noble  picture,  carefully  composed  and 
highly  wrought ;  but  to  me  gives  no  pleasure,  first,  on  ao- 
count  of  its  subject,  aecondly,  on  account  of  ita  dull  brown 
tone  all  over,— it  being  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  in  such  a 
acouo,  and  nt  all  vvonU  iniKuuuateut  with  ila  fooling,  to  iu- 
ti-oduce  vivid  color  of  any  kiniL  tio  it  is  u  brown  study  of 
diseased  limba  in  u  close  i-oom. 

C.  Cattie  Pitux.  (Above  the  picture  lost  described.)  I 
can  give  no  other  name  to  this  picture,  whose  subject  I  can 
neither  guess  nor  discover,  the  picture  being  in  the  dark, 
and  the  guide-books  leaving  me  in  the  same  position.  All 
I  can  make  out  of  it  is,  tlut  there  is  a  uobic  lomlscape  with 
oattla  and  figures.    It  aeema  to  me  (he  beat  landscape  of 
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Untoret's  in  Yenioe,  except  the  "  Flight  into  Egjpt ; "  and 
is  even  still  more  interesting  ftom  its  savage  chaincter,  the 
principal  trees  being  pines,  something  like  Titian's  in  his 
"  St  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,"  atfd  chestnuts  on  the 
slopes  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills  ;  the  animals  also  seem 
flrst-rata  But  it  is  too  high,  too  much  faded,  and  too^much 
in  the  dark  to  be  made  out  It  seems  never  to  have  been 
rich  in  color,  rather  cool  and  grey,  and  very  full  of  light 

7.  Finding  of  Body  of  San  Rocco.  (On  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  altar.)  An  elaborate,  but  somewhat  confused  picture, 
with  a  flying  angel  in  a  blue  drapery  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
altogether  uninteresting,  or  perhaps  requiring  more  study 
than  I  was  able  to  give  it 

8.  San  Rocco  in  Campo  d!  Amiala,  So  this  picture  is 
called  by  the  sacristan.  I  could  see  no  San  Rocco  in  it ; 
nothing  but  a  wild  group  of  horses  and  warriors  in  the  most 
magnificent  confusion  of  fall  and  flight  ever  painted  by  man. 
They  seem  all  dashed  different  ways  as  if  by  a  whii'lwind ; 
and  a  whirlwind  there  must  be,  or  a  thunderbolt,  behind 
them,  for  a  huge  tree  is  torn  up  and  hurled  into  the  air  be- 
yond the  central  figure,  as  if  it  were  a  shivered  lance.  Two 
of  the  horses  meet  in  the  midst  as  if  in  a  totimament ;  but 
in  madness  of  foar,  not  in  hostility ;  on  the  horsd  to  Uio 
right  is  a  standard-bearer,  who  stoops  as  from  some  foe  bo- 
hind  him,  with  the  lance  laid  across  his  saddle-bow,  level, 
and  the  flag  stretched  out  behind  him  as  he  flies,  like  the 
sail  of  a  ship  drifting  from  its  mast ;  the  central  horseman, 
who  meets  the  shock,  of  storm,  or  enemy,  whatever  it  be,  is 
hurled  backwards  from  his  seat,  like  a  stone  from  a  sling  ; 
and  this  figure  with  the  shattered  tree  trunk  behind  it  is 
the  most  noble  part  of  the  picture.  Tli^re  is  another  grand 
horse  on  the  right  however,  also  in  full  action.  Two  gi- 
gantic figures  on  foot  on  the  left  meant  to  be  nearer  than 
the  others,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  have  injured  the  picture, 
had  they  been  clearly  visible ;  but  time  lias  reduced  them 
to  perfect  subordination. 

Bocoo,  SouoLA  Di  San,  bases  of,  I  287,  427  ;  sofiit  ornaments 
ol^  L  829.    An  interesting  building  of  the  early  Renaissance 
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tiolT^  pwring  into  Soman  ReQaissauce.     The  wreaths  of 
iMfiga  kboot  iU  iliafti  are  wonderfully  delicate  and  fiiie. 
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•  the  pietoEM  wliicli  it  cootjuaB,  it  is  one  of  the 
I  bnOdiuga  ill  lUdy  ;  buildings,  I  mean, 
adwitti  a  series  of  paiutiugs  iit  tbe  tiiiia 
of  tfiir  eraottDDi  and  plill  exltibiting  that  eeiiea  iii  its  origi- 
nal OsdiKt,  I  wsffpatt  tbtte  can  be  little  question,  but  that 
ttw  tlvM  moat  impaartant  edifices  of  this  kind  iu  Italy  oro 
tha  Ebtiae  Qb^al,  tha  Oauipo  Uiuito  of  Pisa,  oiid  the  Scuohi 
dt  Baa  Boooo  at  Veoiea :  thti  fii-ut  in  painted  by  Michael 
Ang^ ;  tlia  aaoood  by  Oruugno,  Itenozzo  Oozzoli,  Pietro 
Lanrati,  ud  aeraial  othar  men  whose  works  oi-e  as  rnie  as 
flwj  an  pneioiia ;  and  tfao  tliii-d  by  Tintoi-et 

Vhatercr  tlia  tikToIler  may  miss  in  Venice,  hu  should 
tiiinffwe  gife  noembanaesed  atteutiou  and  unbroken  time 
to  the  Soutda  di  San  Bomo  ;  and  I  slid),  accordingly,  num- 
bar  tlw  piotnn^  ud  nots  in  them,  one  by  one,  what  seemed 
to  me  moat  vorthj  of  obaei-vatiou. 

Huts  are  six^4wo  in  all,  bat  eight  of  these  are  merely 
of  children  or  children's  heads,  and  two  of  unimportant 
figures.  The  number  of  raluable  pictures  is  fifty-two ;  ar- 
ranged on  the  walla  and  ceilings  of  three  rooms,  so  badly 
lighted,  in  consequence  of  tlie  admirable  ori-ongements  of 
the  Renaissance  architect,  that  it  is  only  in  the  early  mom- 
ing  tliat  some  of  the  pictures  con  be  seen  at  all,  nor 
can  tliey  ever  be  seen  but  imperfecUy.  They  were  all 
paint«d,  however,  for  their  places  in  the  dork,  and,  as 
compared  with  Tintoret'a  other  works,  are  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  uotliing  more  than  vast  sketuhes,  made  to  pro- 
duce, under  a  certuiu  degree  of  uliodow,  tho  offcut  of  fiiiudiod 
pictures.  Their  treatment  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  scene-pointing  ;  diffenng  from  ordiiiaiy  scene  paint- 
ing only  in  this,  that  tlie  effect  aimed  at  is  not  OuU  of  a 
natural  scenn  but  a  perfect  picture.  Tliey  differ  in  this  re- 
spect from  all  other  existing  works  ;  for  there  is  not,  as  far 
na  I  know,  any  other  instance  in  which  a  great  master  has 
consented  to  work  for  a  room  plunged  into  almost  total 
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obBourity.  It  is  probable  that  none  but  Tintoret  would 
have  undertaken  the  task,  and  most  fortunate  that  he  was 
forced  to  it  For  in  this  magnificent  sc^ne-painting  we 
have,  of  course,  more  wonderful  examples,  both  of  his 
handling,  and  knowledge  of  effect,'  than  could  ever  have 
been  exhibited  in  finished  pictuies  ;  while  Uio  necessity  of 
doing  much  with  few  strokes  keeps  his  mind  so  completely 
on  the  stretch  throughout  the  work  (while  yet  the  velocity 
of  production  prevented  his  being  wearied),  that  no  other 
series  of  his  works  exhibits  powers  so  exalted.  On  the 
other  hand,  owing  to  the  velocity  and  coarseness  of  the 
painting,  it  is  more  liable  to  injury  through  drought  or 
damp ;  and,  as  the  walls  have  been  for  years  continually 
running  down  with  rain,  and  what  litUe  sun  gets  into  the 
place  contrives  to  fall  all  day  right  on  one  or  other  of  the 
pictures,  they  are  nothing  but  wrecks  of  what  they  were  ; 
and  the  ruins  of  paintings  originally  coarse  ai*e  not  likely 
ever  to  be  attractive  to  the  pubHc  mind.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  they  were  taken  down  to  be  retouched  ;  but  the 
man  to  whom  the  task  was  committed  providentially  died, 
and  only  one  of  them  was  spoiled.  I  have  found  traces  of 
his  work  upon  another,  but  not  to  an  extent  very  seriously 
destructive.  The  rest  of  the  sixty-two,  or,  at  any  rate,  aU 
that  are  in  the  upper  room,  appear  entirely  intact 

Although,  as  compared  with  his  other  works,  they  are  all 
very  scenic  in  execution,  there  are  great  differences  in  their 
degrees  of  finish ;  and,  curiously  enough,  some  on  the  ceil- 
ings and  oUiers  in  the  darkest  places  in  the  lower  room  ore 
vei7  nearly  finished  pictures,  while  the  "  Agony  in  Oie  Gar- 
den,'' which  is  in  one  of  the  best  lights  in  tlie.  upper  room, 
appears  to  have  been  painted  in  a  couple  of  horn's  with  a 
broom  for  a  brush. 

For  the  traveller's  greater  convenience,  I  shall  give  a 
rude  plan  of  the  arrangement,  and  list  of  the  subjects, 
of  each  group  of  pictures  before  examining  them  in 
detail 


i  XBM  BfONwa  'or  rasioa. 

KntGnop^  On  Oh  InOiafttw  room  on  the  ground  floor. 


IkBitVhita.   JUtfwtnBollIwi 


1.  Ute  AnRvnaation.  Hue,  whidi  first  BtrikeH  the  aya^ 
IB  s  TOry  just  repreaentatiTe  of  the  whole  group,  the  eze^ 
tion  being  cairied  to  the  utmost  limits  of  boldness  consiBt- 
ent  vith  completion.  It  is  &  well-known  picture,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  specially  described,  but  one  or  two  points 
in  it  require  notice.  The  face  of  the  Virgin  ia  very  disagreea- 
ble to  the  spectator  from  below,  giving  the  idea  of  a  woman 
about  thirty,  who  had  never  been  handsome.  If  the  face 
ie  untouched,  it  ia  the  only  instance  I  have  ever  seen  of 
IKntoret'a  failing  in  an  intended  effect^  for,  when  seen  near, 
the  face  is  comely  and  youthful,  and  eipresueg  only  bun 
prisc^  instead  of  the  pain  and  foar  of  which  it  bean  the 
aspect  in  tlie  diatanca  I  could  not  got  near  enough  to  see 
whether  it  had  been  retouched.  It  looks  like  Tintoret's 
work,  though  rather  hard  ;  but,  as  there  are  unquestionable 
marks  in  the  retouching  of  this  picture,  it  is  possible  that 
Borne  slight  restoration  of  lines  supposed  to  be  faded,  en- 
tirely alter  the  distant  eipressioD  of  the  face.  One  of  the 
evident  pieces  of  repoiuting  is  tlio  scarlet  of  the  Madonna's 
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lap,  which  is  heavy  and  lifeless.  A  far  more  injurious  one 
is  the  strip  of  sky  seen  through  the  doorway  by  which  the 
angel  enters,  which  has  originally  been  of  Uie  deep  golden 
color  of  the  distance  on  the  left,  and  which  the  blundeiing 
restorer  has  daubed  over  witli  whitish  blue,  so  tliat  it  looks 
like  a  bit  of  the  wall ;  luckily  ho  has  not  touched  the  ont- 
linoA  of  the  angeVs  black  wings,  oti  which  the  whole  exprds- 
sion  of  the  picture  depends.  This  angel  and  the  group  of 
small  cherubs  above  form  a  great  swinging  chain,  of  which 
the  dove  representing  the  Holy  Spirit  forms  the  bend. 
The  angels  in  their  flight  seem  to  be  attached  to  this  as  the 
train  of  fire  is  to  a  rocket ;  all  of  them  appearing  to  have 
swooped  down  with  the  swiftness  of  a  falling  star. 

2.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  most  finished  picture  in 
the  Scuola,  except  the  "  Crucifixion,"  and  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  of  the  whole.  It  unites  every  source  of  pleasui'e 
that  a  picture  can  possess  :  the  highest  elevation  of  princ^i- 
pal  subject,  mixed  with  the  lowest  detail  of  picturesque  in- 
cident ;  the  dignity  of  the  highest  ranks  of  men,  opposed 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  lowest ;  the  quietness  and  serenity 
of  aii  incident  in  cottage  life,  contrasted  with  the  turbu- 
lence of  troops  of  horsemen  and  the  si^iritual  power  of 
angels.  Tlie  placing  of  thd  two  doves  as  principal  points 
of  light  in  tlie  front  of  the  picture,  iti  order  to  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  poverty  of  the  mother  whose  child  is  ro- 
6eiving  the  ofTerings  and  adoration  of  tliree  monarclis,  is 
one  of  Tintoret's  master  touches  ;  the  whole  scene,  indeed, 
is  conceived  in  his  happiest  manner.  Nothing  can  be  at 
once  more  humble  or  more  dignified  than  the  bearing  of 
the  kings  ;  and  there  is  a  sweet  reahty  given  to  the  whole 
incident  by  the  Madonna's  stooping  forward  and  lifting  her 
hand  in  admiration  of  the  vase  of  gold. which  has  been  set 
before  the  Christ-,  though  she  does  so  with  such  gentleness 
and  quietness  that  her  dignity  is  not  in  the  least  injured 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  action.  As  if  to  illustrate  the 
means  by  which  the  Wise  men  were  brought  from  the  East, 
the  whole  pictui*e  is  nothing  but  a  large  star,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  centre ;  all  the  figures,  even  ihe  timbers  of 
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mtm,  Wm  mmA  ^bm  knl  bna  tabn  «&  Am  ^is^'* 
Wad;  ill  c^KMMM » M •■•(*  aad  aa  intMHBMtkak  ol 
■Dj  of  BaAkdley  ita  raGfy  far  gnaler.  Via  patoler 
■rrmi  to  have  intended  that  emTtbing  aboaU  ba  aoboidi- 
nata  to  tLe  beantj  of  tlua  ain^  bead ;  and  tbe  work  ia  a 
wondezfol  proof  of  tbe  waj  in  which  a  nst  field  of  canna 
may  ba  made  ooDdndTe  to  tbe  interest  of  a  aingle  figma. 
Thia  ia  partlj  accomplished  bj  aligfatneaa  of  paintiiig,  ao 
that  on  doae  examination,  while  there  is  ererjthing  to  a»- 
toniah  in  the  maaterlj  tiMpfPing  and  poipoee,  there  is  not 
mpch  perfect  or  Tery  delightful  painting ;  in  fact,  the  two 
fignrea  are  treated  like  the  Uriug  figures  in  a  scene  at  tbe 
Uteatro,  and  finiebcd  to  perfection,  while  the  laudMcape  ia 
painted  ss  liaatilj  as  the  acenea,  and  with  the  aaine  land  of 
Ofaqae  Kze  cohH-.  It  has,  howeTer,  snlTered  as  much  aa 
ai^  of  tbe  aeriea,  and  it  is  hanllj  fiiir  to  judge  of  its  tooea 
and  a4ora  in  ita  preaent  stale. 

i.  Uatmicre  of  lAe  Innocent*.  11»e  following  account  of 
thia  ]nctnre,  given  in  "  Modem  Painters,"  niaj  he  useful  to 
tba  travdlar,  and  ia  tberefore  here  repeated.     "I  hare  be- 
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fore  Alluded  to  the  painfulness  of  Eaffaelle's  treatment  of 
the  Massacre  of  the' Innocents.  Fuseli  affirms  of  it^  that, 
'  in  dramatic  gradation  he  disclosed  all  the  mother  through 
every  image  of  pity  and  terror.'  If  this  be  so,  I  think  the 
philosophical  spirit  lias  prevailed  over  the  imaginative.  Tlie 
imagination  never  errs  ;  it  sees  all  that  is,  and  all  the  rela- 
tions and  bearings  of  it ;  but  it  would  not  have  confused  tlie 
mortal  frenzy  of  maternal  terror,  with  various  develop- 
ment of  maternal  character.  Fear,  rage,  and  agony,  at 
their  utmost  pitch,  sweep  away  all  character :  humanity  it- 
self would  be  lost  in  maternity,  the  woman  would  become 
the  mere  personification  of  animal  fury  or  fear.  For  this 
reason  all  the  ordinary  representations  of  this  subject  are, 
.  I  think,  false  and  cold :  the  artist  has  not  heard  the  shrieks, 
nor  mingled  with  the  fugitives;  he  has  sat  down  in  his 
study  to  convulse  features  methodically,  and  philosophize 
over  insanity.  Not  so  Tintorei  Knowing,  or  feeling,  that 
the  expression  of  the  human  face  was,  in  such  circum- 
stances, not  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  effort  could  only 
end  in  an  ugly  falsehood,  he  denies  himself  all  aid  from  the 
features,  he  feels  that  if  he  is  to  place  himself  or  us  in  the 
midst  of  that  maddened  multitude,  there  can  be  no  time 
allowed  for  watching  expression.  Still  less  does  ho  depend 
on  details  of  murder  or  ghastliness  of  death ;  there  is  no 
.  blood,  no  stabbing  or  cutting,  but  thoi*o  is  an  awful  substi- 
tute for  these  in  the  chiaroscuro.  The  scene  is  the  outer 
vestibule  of  a  palace,  the  slippery  marble  floor  is  fearfully 
barred  across  by  sanguine  shadows,  so  that  our  eyes  seem 
to  become  bloodshot  and  strained  with  strange  horror  and 
deadly  vision  ;  a  lake  of  life  before  them,  like  the  burning 
seen  of  the  doomed  Moabite  on  the  water  that  came  by  the 
way  of  Edom :  a  huge  flight  of  stairs,  without  parapet, 
descends  on  the  left ;  down  this  rush  a  crowd  of  women 
mixed  with  the  murderers ;  the  child  in  the  arms  of  one 
has  been  seized  by  the  limbs,  fOie  hnrh  herself  over  the  edge^ 
and  faUA  head  downmost,  dragging  the  child  out  of  the  grasp 
by  her  weight  ;  -  she  will  be  dashed  dead  in  a  second  :— 
dose  to  us  is  the  gi*cat  sti'ugglo  ;  a  heap  of  the  mothers^ 
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MWL  Tha  cbeqoan  of  Ik  |iiiMmla  ai^  in  tha  li^ 
goUan  iridta  aad  pale  gnj ;  in  tba  ibadow,  nd  and  daifc 
graj,  tlia  wfaita  in  Uie  ■anahinabeeonungradinUieahadow. 
I  fonnerij  mj^iosed  that  Uits  wm  meant  to  gira  greater 
borror  to  the  scene,  and  it  ia  yerj  like  l^toret  U  it  be  bo  ; 
bat  there  ia  a  stnngeneaa  and  discordance  in  it  wbteb 
makes  me  soapect  the  colors  may  hare  chimged. 

6.  Hie  UigdaUn.  Tbia  and  the  picture  oppoaite  to  it, 
"  St.  Uary  of  Egypt,"  hAve  been  painted  to  fill  ap  narrow 
qpacea  between  tbe  windows  which  were  not  large  enough 
to  receiye  compositious,  and  yet  in  which  single  figures 
woold  have  looked  awkwardly  thrust  into  the  comer, 
Tinloret  has  made  these  iqHcea  na  lurge  an  possible  by 
filling  Ibem  with  liuithH»[)es,  whtiJi  are  ruuderod  iuterent- 
ing  by  tbe  intniductiou  of  idngle  tigures  of  very  small  size. 
He  baa  not,  liowever,  considered  hia  tauk,  of  making  a 
amoll  piece  of  wainscot  look  like  a  large  one,  worth  the 
atretch  of  hia  powers,  and  has  painted  theno  two  hmdacapea 
joat  aa  cnreleily  and  sa  fast  aa  on  upbolsterer'a  joumeymnn 
finJaliJBg  a  room  at  a  railroad  bot^    Tbe  color  ia  for  tbe 
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most  part  opaque,  and  dashed  or  scrawled  on  in  the 
manner  of  a  scene-painter ;  and  as  during  tlie  whole  morn- 
ing the  sun  shines  upon  the  one  picture,  and  during  the 
afternoon  upon  the  other,  hues,  which  were  originally  thin 
and  imperfect,  are  now  dried  in  many  places  into  mere 
dirt  upon  the  canvaa  With  all  these  drawbacks  the 
pictures  are  of  very  high  interest^  for  although,  as  I  said, 
hastily  and  carelessly,  they  are  not  languidly  painted  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  been  in  his  hottest  and  grandest  tem- 
per; and  in  this  first  one  (''Magdalen")  the  laurel  tree, 
with  its  leaves  driven  hither  and  thither  among  flakes  of 
fiery  cloud,  has  been  probably  one  of  the  great^t  achieve- 
ments that  his  hand  performed  in  landscape  :  its  roots  are 
entangled  in  underwood  ;  of  which  every  leaf  seems  to  be 
articulat-ed,  yet  all  is  as  wild  as  if  it  had  grown  there  in- 
stead of  halning  been  painted  ;  there  has  been  a  mountain 
distance,  too,  and  a  sky  of  stormy  light,  of  which  I  in- 
finitely regret  the  loss,  for  though  its  masses  of  light  are 
still  discernible,  its  variety  of  hue  is  all  sunk  into  a  with- 
ered brown.  There  is  a  curious  piece  of  execution  in  the 
striking  of  the  light  upon  a  brook  which  runs  under  the 
roots  of  the  laurel  in  the  foreground:  these  roots  are 
traced  in  shadow  against  the  bright  surface  of  Uio  water  ; 
another  painter  would  have  drawn  the  light  firsts  and  drawn 
the  dark  roots  over  it  Tintoret  has  laid  in  a  brown  ground 
which  he  has  left  for  the  roots,  and  painted  the  water 
through  their  interstices  with  a  few  mighty  rolls  of  his 
brush  laden  with  white. 

6.  St,  Mary  of  Egypt.  This  picture  differs  but  little  in 
the  plan,  from  the  one  opposite,  except  that  St  Mary  has 
her  back  towards  us,  and  the  Magdalen  her  face,  and  that 
the  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  is  a  palm  instead  of 
a  laurel  The  brook  (Jordan?)  is,  however,  here  much 
more  important ;  and  the  water  painting  is  exceedingly 
fine.  Of  all  painters  that  I  know,  in  old  times,  Tintoret  is 
the  fondest  of  running  water  ;  there  was  a  sort  of  sympathy 
between  it  and  his  own  impetuous  spirit  The  rest  of  the 
landscape  is  not  of  much  interest,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
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leusout  to  Bee  tnmkB  of  trees  drnwa  b;  fuugle  strokes  of 
tlie  bnisli. 

7.  'I'lii:  Vifimmpudon  of  Chriat.  The  (suutoda  lias  boiob 
tory  ftbout  this  picture  having  lieeu  painted  iu  iniibttion 
<t  Paul  Veronese.     I  much  doubt  if  Tiutui-et  ever  iinttatod 

uny  body ;  but  tliia  picture  ia  the  expieBsioo  of  hia  per- 
ception of  what  Vei-oiictio  delighted  in,  tlie  nobility  that 
there  may  be  iu  mei'e  golden  Ussuo  and  colored  drapery. 
It  ifl,  iu  taut,  a  piilture  of  the  uioi-al  irawer  of  gold  luid 
color  ;  aud  the  chief  use  of  the  nttoudiiut  priest  is  to  Hui>- 
portu^Kin  his  ahouldura  the  criuiuoii  robe,  with  its  tiquiire 
tjibluta  of  bhirk  and  gold  ;  and  yot  nothing  is  withdniwu 
from  tho  iutei-est  or  dignity  of  the  scene.  Tiutoret  has 
tukou  iiniuensu  pains  with  the  heiu]  of  tlio  high-priest.  I 
know  not  any  oxiiiting  old  man's  homl  so  exquisitely  tender, 
or  so  noble  in  its  lines.  He  reeeivos  tho  iufout  Chi-iut 
in  Uis  anus  kneeling,  and  looking  down  uijon  the  Child 
with  infinite  veneration  and  love  ;  and  the  fluahing  of  golden 
rsj-s  iruiu  ita  IumU  iu  juad«  the  iwnUti  ot  lifjltt,  aad  all 
intereat.  The  wliole  picture  ia  like  a  golden  charger  to  re- 
ceive the  Gliild  ;  the  prieat'a  dress  is  held  np  beliind  htm, 
that  it  iiuiy  ououpy  larger  space  ;  Uie  tables  and  floor  ai'e 
covered  witli  chequer-work ;  the  shikdows  of  the  temple 
are  filled  with  brazen  lamps ;  aud  above  itll  are  huug 
masses  of  curtains,  whose  crimson  folds  ore  strewn  over 
with  golden  flakes.  Next  to  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi" 
this  picture  is  the  most  laboriously  finished  of  the  Scuola 
di  San  Itocco,  and  it  is  uuiiuestionably  the  highest  existing 
type  of  the  aublimity  which  may  be  thrown  iuto  the 
treatment  of  accessaries  of  di-ess  and  decoration. 

8.  ^iMiiiiiptiufi  uf  tliC  Virgin.  On  the  tablet  or  panel  of 
etone  which  forms  the  side  of  the  tomb  out  of  which  the 
Madonna  rises,  is  tjiia  inscription,  in  large  letters,  REST. 
ANT0NI03  FLORIAN,  1834.  ExacUy  iu  proporUou  to  a 
man's  idiocy,  is  always  the  size  of  the  letters  in  which  he 
writes  his  name  on  the  picture  that  he  spoils.  The  old 
mosaicists  in  SL  Mark's  liave  not,  in  a  single  instance,  as 
far  av  I  know,  aigueil  their  names ;  but  the  qiectutor  who 
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wishes  to  know  who  clesirojed  the  effect  of  the  nave,  may 
see  his  name  inscribed,  twice  over,  iu  lettera  half  ii  foot 
high,  B/VRTOLOMEo  BozzA.  I  have  never  seen  Tintoret's 
name'  signed,  except  in  the  great  "  Crucifixion  ; "  but  this 
Antony  Flonan,  I  have  no  doubt^  i*epaintcd  the  whole  side 
of  the  tomb  that  ho  might  put  his  name  on  it  Tlio  picture 
is,  of  course,  ruined  wherever  he  touched  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
half  over  ;  the  circle  of  ohei-ubs  in  the  sky  is  still  pure ;  and 
tlie  design  of  the  great  painter  is  palpable  enough  yet  in 
the  grand  flight  of  the  horizontal  angel,  on  whom  the 
Madonna  half  leans  as  she  ascends.  It  has  been  a  noble 
picture,  and  is  a  grievous  loss ;  but,  happily,  there  are  so 
many  pure  ones,  tliat  we  need  not  spend  time  in  gleaning 
treasures  out  of  the  ruins  of  this. 

9.  VisUaiioru  A  small  picture,  jointed  in  his  very  best 
manner  ;  exquisite  in  its  simplicity,  unrivalled  in  vigor,  well 
preserved,  and,  as  a  piece  of  painting,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  precious  in  Venice.  Of  course  it  does  not  show  any 
of  his  high  'inventive  powers ;  nor  can  a  picture  of  four 
middle-sized  figures  be  made  a  proper  subject  of  comparison 
with  large  canvases  containing  forty  or  fifty  ;  but  it  is,  for 
this  very  reason,  painted  with  such  perfect  ease,  and  yet 
with  no  slackness  either  of  affection  or  power,  Uiat  there  is 
no  picture  that  I  covet  so  much.  It  is,  besides,  idtogether 
free  from  the  Renaissance  taint  of  dramatic  effect.  The 
gestures  are  as  simple  and  natm-al  as  Qiotto's,  only  ex- 
pressed by  grander  linos,  such  as  none  but  Tintoret  ever 
reached.  The  draperies  are  dark,  relieved  against  a  light 
sky,  the  horizon  being  excessively  low,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  drapery  so  severe,  that  the  intervals  between  the  figures 
look  like  ravines  between  great  rocks,  and  have  all  the  sub- 
limity of  an  Alpine  valley  at  twilight  This  precious  picture 
is  hung  about  thirty  feet  above  the  eye,  but  by  looking  at 
it  in  a  strong  light,  it  is  discoverable  that  the  Saint  Eliza- 
beth is  dressed  in  green  and  crimson,  the  Virgin  in  the 
peculiar  red  which  all  great  colorists  delight  in — a  sort  of 
glowing  brick-color  or  brownish  scarlet,  opposed  to  rich 
golden  brownish  black  ;  and  both  have  white  kerchiefs,  or 
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■npery,  tlironn  over  tLeir  sboulileni.  Zoclumos  letuui  on 
D  fiUlT  btiliiiid  Uicni  in  a  black  Ui-eHS  witli  white  sleeTea. 
i.liQ  Btroko  uf  bnllittiit  wbite  lii,'bt,  wliicli  outlines  the  knee 
>(  Stunt  Elizabeth,  is  a  cuiiouu  iuuLuice  of  the  habit  of  the 
linter  to  relieve  his  dark  lovma  hy  a  aorl  of  halo  of  more 
ririd  light,  nliich,  uotil  lately,  one  would  liave  beeii  apt  to 
suppose  a  somewhat  artificial  and  ug justifiable  means  of 
iffect.  The  dagueiTCotypc  has  ahowii,  what  the  naked  eytt 
jever  coidd,  that  the  iusUuct  of  the  great  poiuter  was  true, 
Olid  that  theiii  is  actually  uucb  a  sud  Jeu  and  8hmi>  llue  of  light 
rotind  the  edges  of  dark  objects  i-clioved  by  luiaioous  space. 
Opposite  tills  picture  is  a  most  precious  Titian,  the  "An- 
nuuciatioii,"  full  of  gruce  aud  beauty.  I  think  the  liladonna 
one  of  the6weotoHtliguroHheevei-|MUi)te<.l.  Bulif  thutruvel- 
et  has  entered  at  all  into  the  si)int  of  Tint^iret,  be  will  itnino- 
liotely  feel  the  couipai-utive  feebleness  and  couTcutionulity 
of  the  Titian.  Note  especially  tho  uietui  and  petty  folds  of 
the  angel's  drapery  and  compare  Lljeni  with  the  draperies  ol 
the  opposite  picture.  Thti  larger  pictures  at  the  sides  of  ' 
the  Btain  by  Zantdii  and  Negii,  are  ntteriy  wortbkM. 
Second  Qronp^    On  the  walls  of  the  upper  room. 


.    It.  igauj  In  Oir. 
L  LMt  Bnppv.     U.  AlUr  Piece:  St.  Hoiko.    10.  Ulnclc  of  LniTa.     t1. 
t  BMlndK.    W.  Timvtuiuii. 
L  Haoo*.    a.B(.B) 
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10.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.    Tliia  picture  com- 
inenoes  the  series  of  the  upper  room,  which,  as  nkead  j  no- 
ticed, is  painted  with  far  less  care  than  that  of  the  lower. 
It  is  one  of  the  painter's  inconceivable  caprices  that  the 
only  canvases  that  are  in  good  light  should  be  covered  in 
this  hasty  manner,  wliilo  those  in  the  dungeon  IksIow,  and 
on  tlio  coiling  above,  are  all  highly  laborocL    It  is,  however, 
just  possible  that  the  covering  of  these  walls  may  have  been 
an  t^r-thought,  when  he  had  got  tired  of  his  work.    They 
are  also,  tor  the  most  part,  illustrative  of  a  principle  of  which 
1  am  more  and  more  convinced  every  day,  that  historical 
and  figure  pieces  ought  not  to  be  made  vehicles  for  efifocis 
of  light    The  light  which  is  fit  for  a  historical  picture  is 
that  tempieted  semi-sunshine  of  which,  in  general,  the  works 
of  Titian  are  the  best  examples,  and  of  which  the  picture 
we  have  just  passed,  "  The  Visitation,**  is  a  perfect  example 
from  the  hand  of  one  greater  than  Titian  ;  so  also  the  three 
"Crucifixions*'  of  Son  Bocco,  San.  Cassano,  and  St  John 
and  Paul ;  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  **  here  ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  finest  works  of  the  master  ;  but  Tintoret  was  not 
a  mtifi  to  work  in  any  formal  or  systematic  manner ;  and, 
exactly  like  Turner,  wo  find  him  recording  every  elTect  which 
Nature  herself  displays.    Still  ho  seems  to  regard  the  pict- 
uren  which  deviate  ftom  the  gireat  general  principle  of 
ooloHstvather  as  "tours  de  force.**  than  as  sources  of 
pleasure ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  instance  of  his 
having  worked  out  one  of  these  tricky  pictures  with  thorough 
affection,  except  only  in  the  case  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Gana.** 
By  tricky  pictures,  I  mean  those  which  display  light  entering 
in  different  directions,  and  attract  the  eye  to  the  effects  rather 
than  to  the  figure  which  displays  them.     Of  this  treatmedt, 
we  have  already  had  a  marvellous  instance  in  the  candlo- 
light  picture  of  the  "  Last  Supper  **  in  San  Giorgio  Maggiore. 
This  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  **  has  probably  been  nearly 
as  wonderful  when  first  painted  :  the  Madonna  is  seated  on 
a  kind  of  hammock  fioor  made  of  rope  netting,  covered  with 
straw ;  it  divides  the  picture  into  two  stories,  of  which  the 
up{)ermost  contains  the  Virgin,  with  two  women  who  are 
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ailoriDg  Chriat,  aod  shown  liglit  entermg  from  ubove  lliroiigli 
the  loode  tiiubera  of  tlie  i-oof  of  the  atable,  as  well  lu  thi-ough 
tho  iMim.uf  n  B(|U)Lro  window  ;  the  lower  iliviiiiuii  titiows  this 
light  fulliag  buhiuii  the  Dcttiog  upon  the  Btuble  tloor,  oc- 
cupied by  0-  cock  and  u  cow,  aud  ngiiiust  this  light  ure  re- 
lieved the  figuroa  of  the  shepherds,  for  the  moiit  part  in 
deuii-tiut,  but  witli  flakes  of  more  rigorous  suusbiuo  falling 
here  and  there  upon  them  from  above.  The  optical  Ulusion 
has  ok-iginulty  been  as  perfect  as  one  of  Hunt's  best  interiors ; 
but  it  is  most  eurious  that  no  part  of  the  work  seems  \a  have 
been  tuken  auy  pleasure  in  by  the  painter  ;  it  ia  nil  by  his 
liuud,  but  it  looks  as  if  he  had  beeu  bent  only  ou  getting 
over  tlie  gixjund.  It  is  htenUly  n  piece  of  scene-paintuig, 
oud  is  exi^tly  what  wo  might  fancy  Tintoi'Ct  to  have  done, 
hod  he  beeu  forced  to  point  scenes  at  a  small  tlieatre  at  a 
shilling  a  day.  1  cannot  tliink  Uiat  tlte  whole  canvas,  though 
fourteen  feet  high  and  ten  vdde,  or  thereabouts,  could  have 
token  him  moi-e  than  a  couple  of  days  tu  Huish :  and  it  is 
Tsry  noticeable  tliat  eioctly  in  propoi'lion  to  the  brilliant 
eflbeta  of  light  is  tha  coBneaeH  of  the  ezecutioD,  for  the 
figoies  of  the  Madonna  and  of  the  women  above,  which  are 
not  in  any  strong  effect,  ore  pauit«d  with  some  care,  while 
the  ehepherda  and  the  cow  ore  alike  slovenly ;  and  the  latter, 
which  is  in  full  aunahiue,  is  recognizable  for  a  cow  more  by 
its  size  and  that  of  its  hoi-ns,  than  by  any  care  given  to  ita 
form.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  sloven^  and  mean 
sketch  with  the  ass's  head  in  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  on 
which  the  painter  exerted  his  full  power ;  as  an  eBect  of 
light,  however,  the  work  ia,  of  course,  most  interesting. 
One  point  in  the  treatment  is  especially  noticeable :  there 
is  a  peacock  in  the  rock  beyond  the  cow ;  and  under  other 
circumstanocs,  one  cannot  doubt  that  Tiutoret  would  have 
liked  a  peacock  in  full  color,  and  would  have  painted  it  green 
and  blue  with  great  satiafaction.  It  is  sacrificed  to  the  light, 
however,  and  is  painted  in  warm  grey,  with  a  dim  eye  or 
two  in  the  toil :  this  process  is  exactly  analogous  to  Tumer'a 
taking  the  coloi-s  out  of  the  flags  of  bis  ships  in  the  "Qos< 
port."    Another  striking  point  is  the  litter  with  which  the 
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wholti  picture  is  filled  in  order  more  to  confuse  the  eye : 
there  is  straw  sticking  from  the  roof,  straw  all  over  the 
hammock  floor,  and  straw  struggling  hither  and  thither  all 
over  the  floor  itself ;  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the  glory 
around  the  head  of  the  infant^  instead  of  being  united  and 
serene,  is  broken  into  little  bits,  and  is  like  a  glory  of  chopped 
straw.  But  the  most  curious  thing,  after  all,  is  the  want  of 
delight  in  any  of  the  principal  figures,  and  the  comparative 
meanness  and  commonplaceness  of  even  the  folds  of  the  drap- 
ery. It  seems  as  if  Tintoret  had  determined  to  make  the 
shepherds  as  uninteresting  as  possible ;  but  one  does  not  see 
why  their  very  clothes  should  be  ill  painted,  and  their  dis- 
position unpicturesque.  I  believe,  however,  though  it  never 
struck  me  until  I  had  examined  this  picture,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  pf&inter's  fixed  principles  :  he  does  not,  With  Qerman 
sentimentality,  make  shepherds  and  peasants  graceful  or. 
sublime,  but  he  purposely  viilgai'izes  them,  not  by  making 
their  actions  or  their  faces  boorish  or  disagreeable,  but 
rather  by  painting  them  iU,  and  composing  their  draperies 
tamely.  As  far  as  I  recollect  at  present,  the  principle  is 
universal  with  him  ;  exactly  in  propoiiion  to  the  dignity  of 
character  is  the  beauty  of  the  painting.  He  will  not  put 
out  his  strength  upon  any  man  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes  ;  and,  in  order  to  know  what  the  painter  is,  one  must 
see  him  at  work  on  a  king,  a  senator,  or  a  saint  The  curi- 
ous connexion  of  this  with  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the 
Venetian  nation,  when  we  remember  that  Tintoret  was  the 
greatest  man  whom  that  nation  produced,  may  become  very 
interesting,  if  followed  out  I  forgot  to  note  that^  though 
the  peacock  is  painted  with  great  regardlessness  of  color, 
there  is  a  feature  in  it  which  no  common  painter  would  have 
observed, — the  peculiar  flatness  of  tlie  back,  and  undulation 
of  the  shoulders :  the  bird's  body  is  all  there,  though  its 
feathers  are  a  good  deal  neglected  ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
noticeable  in  a  cock  who  is  pecking  among  the  straw  near  the 
spectator,  though  in  other  respects  a  shabby  cock  enouglt 
The  fact  is,  I  believe,  he  had  made  his  shepherds  so  com- 
monplace that  he  dare  not  paint  his  animals  well,  otherwise 
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one  would  h&TG  looked  »t  notliitig  in  the  picture  but  Uie  pea- 
cock, cock,  and  cow.  I  CHiiuot  tuU  what  tbe  shepberde  itre 
ofGei-iog  ;  tlicy  look  like  milk  IkiwIs,  but  tliey  aie  awkwardly 
held  up,  witb  auch  twiatiugB  of  body  as  would  have  certaiuly 
spilt  the  milk.  A  womau  in  ti-oiit  Lae  u  basket  of  eggs  ;  but 
this  I  imagine  to  be  merely  to  keep  up  the  lustio  cburaeter 
of  tlie  scene,  aiid  not  part  of  the  Hhophenl'ti  oiferingB. 

11.  ilafiliiim.  There  ia  more  of  the  tnie  picture  tjunlity 
in  this  work  than  in  tlie  former  one,  but  Btill  vei;  Uttle  nj>- 
pcarauco  of  enjoyment  or  oui'e.  Tlie  color  ia  for  tbe  tnout 
imrt  grey  and  unintereattng,  and  tbe  figureu  are  thin  uid 
meagre  iu  form,  and  slightly  painted  ;  so  much  bo,  that  of 
tlio  nineteen  figures  In  the  distance,  about  a  dozen  are  hard- 
ly worth  colling  figures,  and  the  rust  are  so  uketched  and 
flouriBhod  iu  thut  cue  oau  hardly  tell  which  is  whiuh.  There 
is  one  point  about  it  very  interesting  to  a  landscape  painter : 
the  rivor  is  seen  far  into  the  distance,  with  a  piece  of  copse 
bordering  it ;  the  sky  beyond  is  dark,  biit  tbe  water  uever- 
tiieleas  tbtrnve^  n  brilliiutt  re&tetiou  ham  mtam  imihooh  reui 
in  th«  donds,  m>  biiUiant,  that  when  I  wu  first  at  Venice^ 
not  being  sccustomed  to  Untoret'a  slight  exeeution,  or  to 
aee  [nctures  so  much  injured,  I  took  this  piece  of  water  for  a 
piece  of  sky.  The  effect  as  Tintoret  has  arranged  it,  b  indeed 
Bomewbat  unnatural,  but  it  ia  valuable  as  showing  bis  recog- 
nition of  a  principle  unknown  to  half  the  hiatoiical  painters 
of  the  present  day, — that  the  reflection  seen  in  the  water  is 
totally  different  from  the  object  seen  above  it,  and  that  it  ia 
Tery  possible  to  have  a  bright  light  in  reflection  where  there 
appears  nothing  but  darkness  to  be  refleote<l.  The  clouda  in 
the  aky  itsolf  oro  round,  lieavy,  and  lighUess,  and  in  a  great 
degree  apuil  what  would  othorwiee  be  a  fine  huidscuiw  dis- 
tance. Behind  the  rocks  on  the  right,  a  single  head  ia 
seen,  with  a  collar  on  the  shoulders  ;  it  seems  to  be  intended 
for  a  portrait  of  some  person  connected  vritb  the  picture. 

12.  Resurredion.  Another  of  the  "  effect  of  light "  pict- 
ures, and  not  a  very  striking  one,  the  best  part  of  it  being 
the  two  distant  figures  of  tbe  Maries  seen  in  the  dawn  of  tbe 
morning.     The  oonoeptionof  the  Besurrection  itself  iacbar- 
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acteristio  of  the  worst  points  of  Tintorei  His  impetuosity 
is  here  in  the  wrong  place ;  Christ  bursts  out  of  the  rock  hke 
a  thunderbolt^  and  the  angels  themselves  seem  likely  to  be 
crushed  under  the  rent  stones  of  the  tomb.  Had  the  figure 
of  Christ  been  sublime,  this  conception  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  weak,  moan,  and  painful ; 
and  the  whole  picture  is  languidly  or  roughly  painted,  ex- 
cept only  the  fig-tree  at  the  top  of  tlio  rock,  which,  by  a  curi- 
ous caprice,  is  not  only  drawn  in  the  painter's  best  manner, 
but  has  golden  ribs  to  all  its  leaves,  making  it  look  like  one 
of  the  beautiful  crossed  or  chequered  patterns,  of  which  he 
is  so  fond  in  his  dresses ;  the  leaveii  themselves  being  a  dark 
olive  brown. 

13.  The  Agony  in  the  Oarden,  I  cannot  at  present  under- 
stand the  order  of  these  subjects  ;  but  they  may  have  been 
misplaced.  This,  of  all  the  San  Kocco  pictures,  is  the  most 
hastily  painted,  but  it  is  not,  like  those  we  have  been  pass- 
ing, coldly  painted ;  it  seems  to  have  been  executed  alto- 
gether vrith  a  hearth-broom,  and  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  an- 
•  other  of  the  "  effects,"  and  a  very  ciurious  one ;  the  Angel 
whc^  bears  the  cup  to  Christ  is  surrounded  by  a  red  halo  ; 
yet  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  sleeping 
disciples,  and  uix)n  the  leaves  of  the  olive-trees,  is  oool  and 
silvery,  while  the  troop  coming  up  to  seise  Christ  are  seen 
by  torchlight  Judas,  who  is  the  second  figure,  points  to 
CSirist^  but  ttUDS  his  head  away  as  he  does  so,  as  unable  to 
look  at  him.  This  is  a  noble  touch  ;  the  foliage  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  though  what  kind  of  olive-tree  bears  such 
leaves  I  know  not,  each  of  them  being  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  hand.  If  there  be  any  which  bear  such  foliage,  their 
olives  must  be  the  size  of  cocoa-nuts.  This,  however,  is  true 
only  of  the  underwood,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  meant  for 
olive.  There  are  some  taller  trees  at  the  top  of  the  picture, 
whose  leaves  are  of  a  more  natural  size.  On  closely  examin- 
ing the  figures  of  the  troops  on  the  left,  I  find  tliat  the  dis- 
tant ones  are  concealed,  all  but  the  limbs,  by  a  sort  of  arch 
of  dark  color,  which  is  now  so  injured,  that  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  was  foliage  or  ground  :  I  suppose  it  to  have  been 
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a  BMH  of  (dow  foliagi^  flmii^  vbidi  the  troop  ia  breaking 
Ui  mj  i  JudM  ntber  riMnring  ttian  Um  patli,  than  actually 
iwfai'"g  to  CBnn^  M  it  k  mittan,  **  Jodae,  who  betraycnl 
liim,  linew  tlie  pbos."  St  Fattf,  m  ttemoBt  zealous  of  tlie 
tliroo  diaciplee,  ihtt  (O^  (ma  lAo  «M  to  flbdeavor  to  defeuJ . 
Lis  Master,  is  rapMnatedMamkaungaiiil  turuing  liis  lieail 
toward  tlie  tioi^  irtiile  JkmM  knd  John  are  buried  iu  pro- 
found slumbet;  kid  in  mfpiifieant  Inguov  araoug  the 
leavea  The  piotare  k  maig^tAj  iinpwwi  ve,  wbeu  seen  far 
«aBaginrf&  ««>P  fame*  olthiAilowtl^mamidBt  the  ricU 
and  tandar  folkga  of  tbo  Sooth ;  ttie  leaTes,  however,  toaa- 
kigai  in  diifambad  alg^  lir,  and  flia  fliAaring  of  the  torches, 
and  61  tha  laancba^  aontiaatad  with  tha  tteady  dome  which 
bam  tha  Angd'a  yoaenee  k  qinad  ofir  the  robes  of  tho 
diao^laft  Ilia  itnugaat  faatnre  In  the  whole  ia  that  the 
Ohriit  ako  k  ropnaantad  aa  ila^ing.  Die  ougel  aeems  to 
qipaar  to  him  in  ndraain. 

14.  Tht  Lad  8tqy>er.  A  moat  luuatiafactory  picture ;  I 
think  aboat  tha  wont  I  know  of  Tintoratfi^  wfaera  there  k 
ao  ^ipearanoe  of  retoucliiiig.  He  always  nuikea  the  diaot- 
plea  in  tliiaaoene  toovulgu-;  they  are  here  not  only  vulgar, 
bat  diminutiTe,  and  Chriat  is  at  the  end  of  the  table,  Uie 
smalleet  figure  of  them  alL  The  principal  figures  are  two 
mendicants  sitting  on  steps  in  front ;  a  kind  of  eupportera, 
but  I  suppose  intended  to  be  waiting  for  the  fragments ;  a 
dog,  in  still  more  earnest  expectation,  is  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  disciples,  who  are  talking  together,  Judas  hav- 
ing just  gone  out.  Christ  is  represented  as  giving  what  one 
at  first  supposes  ia  tbe  sop  to  Judaa,  bi)t  aa  the  disciple  who 
reooived  it  hue  a  glory,  and  thei-e  are  only  eleven  at  table, 
it  is  evidently  the  Sacramental  bread.  The  room  in  which 
(Ley  are  assembled  is  a  sort  of  hirge  kitchen,  and  the  host 
ia  seen  employed  at  a  dresser  in  the  background.  This  pict- 
ure has  not  only  been  originally  poor,  but  is  one  of  those 
exposed  oU  day  to  the  sun,  and  is  dried  into  mere  dusty 
oanvaa :  where  there  was  onoe  blue,  there  ia  now  nothing. 

16.  Saint  Itocco  in  Olory.  One  of  the  worst  order  of  Tin- 
totela,  with  ^poient  unootbnees  and  finish,  yet  languidly 
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painted,  as  if  in  illness  or  fatigue  ;  very  dark  and  heayj  in 
tone  also ;  its  figures,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  awkward 
middle  size,  about  five  feet  high,  and  very  uninteresting. 
St  Bocco  ascends  to  heaven,  looking  down  upon  a  crowd  of 
poor  and  sick  persons  who  are  blessing  and  adoring  him. 
One  of  these,  kneeling  at  the  bottom,  is  very  nearly  a  repe- 
tition, though  a  careless  and  indolent  one,  of  that  of  St 
Stephen,  in  St  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  of  the  central  figure 
in  tiie  "Paradise  "  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  It  is  a  kind  of  lay 
figure,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  fond ;  its  clasped 
hands  are  here  shockingly  painted — I  should  think  unfin- 
ished. It  forms  the  only  important  light  at  the  bottom, 
relieved  on  a  dark  ground ;  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  the 
figure  of  St  Bocco  is  seen  in  shadow  against  the  light  of  the 
sky,  and  all  the  rest  is  in  confused  shadow.  The  oommon- 
placeness  of  this  composition  is  curiously  connected  with  the 
languor  of  thought  and  touch  throughout  the  work. 

16.  Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  Hardly  anything  but  a  fine 
piece  of  landscape  is  here  left ;  it  is  more  exposed  to  the 

.  sun  than  any  other  picture  in  the  room,  and  its  draperies 
having  been,  in  great  part^  painted  in  blue,  are  now  mere 
patches  of  the  color  of  starch ;  the  scene  is  also  very  imper- 
fectly conceived.  The  twenty-one  figures,  including  Christ 
and  his  Disciples,  very  ill  represent  a  crowd  of  seven  thou- 
sand ;  still  less  is  the  marvel  of  the  miracle  expressed  by 
perfect  ease  and  rest  of  the  reclining  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, who  do  not  so  much  as  look  surprised ;  considered 
merely  as  reclining  figures,  and  as  pieces  of  efiect  in  half 
light,  they  have  once  been  fine.  The  landscape,  which  rep- 
resents the  slope  of  a  woody  hill,  has  a  very  grand  and  far- 
away look.  Behind  it  is  a  great  space  of  streaky  sky,  almost 
prismatic  in  color,  rosy  and  golden  clouds  covering  up  its 
blue,  and  some  fine  vigorous  biees  thrown  against  it ;  painty 
in  about  ten  minutes  each,  however,  by  curly  touches  of  the 
brush,  and  looking  rather  more  like  sea-weed  than  foliage. 

17.  Besurrection  of  LazaruB.  Very  strangely,  and  not 
impressively  conceived.  Christ  is  half  reclining,  half  sit- 
ting, at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  while  Lazarus  is  disen- 


Ul  n^  Ii«t»mlh«.  I  bastt  *£«&;»  ■dmireil  tii»  pKtaoA. 
boogb.  it  M  ver7  aligltt  utl  dun  in  Trmtirw.  and  coU  in 
color  ;  but  it  m  ranorknbla  Ear  ite  tfaucoxgii  ^Sict  of  opox 
tit,  ■ad  fiv  *h»  Hnae  a£  »'j^i""  ami  rhihTinr  in  Ifaa  wings 
o^AeAagtiBwiucknnUm  tbaChcHt:  ill  ij  !!■■  iliii  Mi\t 
*  good  liwl  to  Um  bmuumt  in  wUck  tiinj  t»  Mti  *Jg«  on ; 
all  MMU  Hk«  mKxd-bUw  cattiag  tiM  aiz.  It  h  Um  bumK 
furimm  in  con^HiCioQ  o/  all  *^**>  pfa'*»"i'y^  fn  tKa  Scmli^  kc 
it  EBpnamk^  boiantk  tha  AacBwian,  n  fcin.1  oj  oitoBw  oC 
wfcnt  took  pli«  brioCT  tfca  iLr«iMwiiL  In  tha  diitaac*  ac* 
two  Afondan  walfci&g  ■■— t,  I  aappoaa.  ix- tha  two  gaiag 
to  ^BBiaaa  ;  anzer  bb  •  S'^'*?  nmnd  a  tabl^  to  ismiml 
■•  o<  Chamt  app— yfae  ^  tk>u  m  tbaj  aU  u  meut ;  and  in 
fti  fninTTiwnil  ■  ■  iin^,la  larliain^  l|,ain  nf.  I  aoppoae.  St. 
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Peter,  because  we  are  told  that  "  he  was  seen  of  Cephas^ 
then  of  the  twelve : "  but  this  mterprotation  is  doubtful ; 
for  why  should  not  the  vision  bj  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  be 
expressed  also  ?  And  the  strange  thing  of  all  is  the  scene, 
for  Christ  ascended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  but  the 
Disciples  are  walkiiig,  and  the  table  is  tot,  in  a  little  marshy 
and  grassy  valley,  like  some  of  the  bits  niear  Maison  Neuve 
on  ihe  Jura,  with  a  brook  running  through  it,  so  capitally 
expressed,  that  I  believe  it  is  this  which  makes  me  so  fond 
of  the  picture.  The  reflections  are  as  scientific  in  the  di- 
minution, in  the  image,  of  large  masses  of  bank  above,  as 
any  of  Turner's,  and  the  marshy  and  reedy  ground  looks  as 
if  one  would  sink  into  it ;  but  what  all  this  has  to  do  vnth 
the  Ascension  I  cannot  see.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  not  im- 
dignified,  but  by  no  means  either  interesting  or  sublime. 

19.  Pool  of  Belhesda.  I  have  no  doubt  the  principal  fig- 
ures have  been  repainted  ;  but  as  the  colors  are  faded,  and 
the  subject  disgusting,  I  have  not  paid  this  picture  sufficient 
attention  to  say  how  far  the  injury  extends  ;  nor  need  any 
one  spend  time  upon  it^  unless  after  having  first  examined 
all  the  other  Tintorets  in  Yenica  All  the  great  Italian 
painters  appear  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  dis- 
ease ;  but  this  study  of  tlie  population  of  an  liospital  is 
without  any  points  of  contrast,  and  I  wish  Tintorot  had  not 
condescended  to  paint  iL  This  and  the  six  preceding  paint- 
ings have  all  been  uninteresting, — I  believe  chiefly  owing 
to  the  observance  in  them  of  Sir  Joshua's  rule  for  the  heroic, 
"  that  drapery  is  to  be  mere  drapery,  and  not  silk,  nor  satin, 
nor  brocade."  However  wise  such  a  rule  may  be  when  ap- 
plied to  works  of  the  purest  religious  art,  it  is  anything  but 
wise  as  respects  works  of  color.  Tintoret  is  never  quite 
himself  unless  he  has  fur  or  velvet,  or  rich  stuff  of  one  sort 
or  the  other,  or  jewels,  or  armor,  or  something  that  he  can 
put  play  of  color  into,  among  his  figures,  and  not  dead  folds 
of  linsey-woolsey  ;  and  I  believe  that  even  the  best  pictures 
of  Rafiaelle  and  Angelico  are  not  a  little  helped  by  their 
hems  of  robes,  jewelled  crowns,  priests'  copes,  and  so  on  ; 
and  the  pictures  that  have  nothing  of  this  kind  in  them,  as 


m*  arotfwa  or  rmnoa. 

tat  lilfteMe  dM  "f&iniAgtifBtioii,''  m  to  my  mind  not  b 
UtfiadaQ.' 

SO.  TtMplaticM.  TUi  pMun  iingtil«rly  UluBtmtea  what 
ItH  jtut  been  obMmd ;  it  owes  gmi  part  of  iU  eQect  to 
ih«  InatM  of  tha  jaweb  In  ths  mtlBi  ol  the  evil  imgol,  iukI 
to  tba  beutifnl  «ol(Hra  <rf  hii  iriogt.  Tliese  aro  ati^'bt  iiu- 
flOHwiM  appwrently,  Irat  tbcpj  oolunoe  the  value  of  all  tfie 
XM^  utd  th^  hftTS  andenfl^  been  «i^07ed  by  the  painter. 
Hw  wmlat  b  nan  by  rafleotad  K^ltk  Ui  stones  Bliining  by 
iswird  loftn ;  thia  OMolt  Are  being  tbe  only  hint  given  of 
'  the  teal  ohaneter  of  tba  Tamptar,  irbo  is  otherwnys  repie- 
MOCed  in  the  ftwrn  of  e  baent^  engel,  tltough  the  face  ia 
■nioal :  we  <an  bardtr  teH  bow  far  it  was  intended  to  he 
tItCfefiMMeipnaiiveoteTll;  for  natomfe  good  angels  have 
not  ilw^a  tte  poraat  feetinea ;  bat  there  m  a  pooulior  sub- 
fle^  in  ttili  telUiig  of  ttie  itory  \tf  ao  aUtj-Lt  a  cii-cuinatauue 
ae  ttia  glan  of  the  Jewell  in  tlie  darioMeL  It  is  cuiioua  to 
flompare  thia  imigination  with  that  of  the  mosaica  in  St 
ISa^m,  in  which  Saluk  ia  »  bbuk  monster,  with  homs,  and 
bead,  and  fail,  oomplete.  Hie  whole  of  the  picture  ia  pow- 
erfully and  carefully  painted,  though  very  broadly ;  it  is  a 
strong  effect  of  light,  and  therefore,  as  usual,  subdued  in 
color.  The  pointing  of  the  sUmes  in  the  foreground  I  hnve 
always  thought,  aod  still  tliinlc,  the  best  piece  of  rock 
drawing  t>efore  Turner,  and  the  most  amazing  instance  of 
Tintoret'a  perceptiveneas  afforded  by  any  of  his  pictures. 

21.  St.  Bocco.  Three  figures  occupy  the  spaudrils  of  the 
window  above  this  and  the  follow  in  gxiicture,  pointed  merely 
in  light  and  shads,  two  larger  than  life,  one  mther  smaller. 
I  believe  those  to  bo  by  Tintoret ;  but  its  they  ai-e  quite  ia 
tbo  doi'k,  BO  tliat  tlio  execution  chnnot  bo  seen,  and  very 
good  designs  of  tho  kind  liave  l>een  fiiiTiiiibed  by  otlier 
masters,  I  conuot  answer  for  them.  The  figure  of  SL 
Bocco,  oa  well  as  its  compnniou,  St.  Sebastian,  is  coloi'ed ; 
they  occupy  the  narrow  intervals  between  the  windows, 
and  are  of  course  invisible  under  onliiiory  circuroatnncea 
By  a  great  deal  of  straining  of  the  eyes,  and  sheltering 
them  vrith  the  hand  from  the  Ught,  some  UtUe  idea  of  the 
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design  may  be  obtained.  The  "  St  Bocco  "  is  a  fine  figure, 
though  rather  coarse,  but^  at  all  events,  worth  as  much 
light  as  would  enable  us  to  see  it. 

22.  St.  Sebastian.  This,  the  companion  figure,  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  the  whole  room,  and  assuredly  the  most 
majestic  Saint  Sebastian  in  existence ;  as  far  as  mere  hu- 
manity can  be  majestic,  for  there  is  no  effort  at  any  expres- 
sion of  angelic  or  saintly  resignation ;  the  effort  is  simply 
to  realize  the  fact  of  the  martyrdom,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  done  to  an  extent  not  even  attempted  by  any 
other  painter.  I  never  saw  a  man  die  a  violent  death,  and 
therefore  cannot  say  whether  this  figure  be  true  or  not^  but 
it  gives  the  grandest  and  most  intense  impression  of  truth. 
The  figure  is  dead,  and  weU  it  may  be,  for  there  is  one  ar- 
row through  the  forehead  and  another  through  the  heart ;, 
but  the  eyes  are  open,  though  glazed,  and  the  body  is  rigid 
in  the  position  in  which  it  last  stood,  the  left  arm  raised 
and  the  left  limb  advanced,  something  in  the  attitude  of  a 
soldier  sustaining  an  attack  under  his  shield,  while  the 
dead  eyes  are  still  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
arrows  came :  but  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  way 
these  arrows  are  fixed.  In  the  common  martyrdoms  of  St  • 
Sebastian  they  are  stuck  into  him  here  and  there  like  pins, 
as  if  they  had  been  shot  from  a  great  distance  and  had 
come  faltering  down,  entering  the  flesh  but  a  little  way, 
and  rather  bleeding  the  saint  to  death  than  mortally 
wounding  him ;  but  Tintoret  had  no  such  ideas  about 
archery.  He  must  have  seen  bows  drawn  in  battle,  like 
that  of  Jehu  ijhen  he  smote  Jehoram  between  tlie  harness : 
all  the  arrows  in  the  saint's  body  lie  straight  in  the  same 
direction,  broad-feathered  and  strong-shafted,  and  sent  ap- 
parently with  the  force  of  thunderbolts ;  every  one  of  them 
has  gone  through  him  like  a  lance,  two  through  the  limbs, 
one  through  the  arm,  one  through  the  heart,  and  the 
last  has  crashed  through  the  forehead,  nailing  the  head  to 
the  tree  behind  as  if  it  had  been  dashed  in  by  a  sledge- 
hammer. The  face,  in  spite  of  its  ghastliness,  is  beautiful, 
and  has  been  serene  ;  and  the  light  which  enters  first  and 


f^SliUltiM  oa  tlM  plumes  of  tlie  onows,  diea  softly  awa;  upon 
tlie  auding  hut',  imil  mixes  witli  the  i^lury  upon  tLe  fure- 
bead.  There  in  uot  a  muio  lemai-kublo  pictme  iu  Veuice, 
■nd  jet  I  do  not  suppose  tltut  one  in  a  UiousaDd  of  the 
tmeDas  wbo  pmw  tlu'ougL  Uie  Scuola  so  much  as  jierceives 
thete  u  ft  piotiiTe  iu  tlitt  place  wliich  it  occupies. 

niird  Ghnup.     Ou  the  roof  of  tbe  upper  room. 
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23.  Ifosea  ttriking  the  Bock.  We  now  come  to  the  series 
of  pictures  upon  vhich  the  painter  concentrated  the  strengtli 
he  had  reserved  for  tbe  upper  room ;  and  in  some  sort 
iriself,  for,  though  it  is  not  pleasant  to  examine  pictures  on 
t(  ceiling,  the;  are  at  least  distinctly  visible  without  straining 
the  eyes  against  the  light.  They  ore  careFully  conceived 
and  Uioroughly  well  painted  in  proportiou  to  their  distance 
from  the  eye.  This  carefulness  of  thought  is  apparent  at 
ft  glance:  the  "Moses  striking  the  Rock*  embraces  the 
whole  of  tlie  seveuteeutli  cliaptor  of  Exoihis,  aud  even 
aometliiiig  more,  for  it  is  not  from  that  clinptur,  but  from 
potollol  posBuges  that  we  gather  tlie  facts  of  Uie  impiitioiioe 
of  Moees  and  the  wrath  of  Qod  at  the  watera  of  Meribab ; 
twth  which  facts  are  shown  by  the  leaping  of  the  sti'e&m 
out  of  the  rook  balf-a-doz«n  ways  at  once,  forming  a  pn^eat 
arch  over  the  head  pf  Moses,  and  by  the  ]>artial  veiling  of 
-the  countenance  of  tiie  Supreme  Being.    This  latter  is  the 
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ino6i  pftinf  ul  pari  of  the  whole  picturo,  at  least  as  it  is  seen 
from  below  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  some  repaii*s  of  the  roof 
this  head  must  have  been  destroyed  and  repainted.  It  is 
ond  of  Tintoret's  usual  fine  thoughts  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure  is  veiled,  not  merely  by  clouds,  but  in  a  kind  of 
watery  sphere,  showing  the  Deity  coming  to  the  Israelites  at 
that  particular  moment  as  Uio  Lord  of  tlio  lUvors  and  of  the 
Fountain  of  the  Waters.  The  whole  figure,  as  well  as  that 
of  Moses  and  the  greater  number  of  those  in  the  foreground, 
is  at  once  dark  and  warm,  black  and  red  being  the  pre- 
vailing colony  while  the  distance  is  bright  gold  touched 
with  blue,  and  seems  to  open  into  the  picture  like  a  break 
of  blue  sky  after  rain.  How  exquisite  is  this  expression, 
by  mere  color,  of  the  main  force  of  the  foct  represented  1 
that  is  to  BAf,  joy  and  refreshment  after  sorrow  and  scorch- 
ing heat  But,  when  we  examine  of  what  thid  distance  con- 
sists, we  shall  find  still  more  cause  for  admiration.  The 
blue  in  it  is  not  the  blue  of  sky,  it  is  obtained  by  blue 
stripes  upon  white  tents  glowing  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  in 
front  of  these  tents  is  seen  that  great  batUe  with  Amalek  of 
which  the  account  is  given  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
and  for  which  the  Israelites  received  strength  iii  tiio  sti'oams 
whibh  ran  out  of  tiio  rock  in  Horob.  Oonsidorod  merely  as 
a  picture,  the  opposition  of  cool  light  to  warm  shadow  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  color  in  the  Scuola, 
and  the  great  mass  of  foliage  which  waves  over  the  rocks 
on  the  left  appears  to  have  been  elaborated  with  his  high- 
est power  and  his  most  sublime  invention.  But  this  noble 
passage  is  tnuch  injured,  and  now  hardly  visible. 

24  Plague  of  Serpents.  The  figures  in  the  distance  are 
remarkably  important  in  this  picture,  Moses  himself  being 
among  them  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  scene  is  filled  chiefly  with 
middle-sized  figures,  in  order  to  increase  the  impression  of 
space.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  by  the  three  great  painters,  Michael 
Angelo,  Rubens,  and  Tintorei  The  first  two,  equal  to  the 
latter  in  energy,  had  less  love  of  liberty  :  they  were  fond  of 
binding  their  compositions  into  knots,  Tintoret  of .  scatter- 


Abk.  T* fctt  aofi  X  it  stf>  -—j — ^^"--  ais  inn  ^imU 
CSBK  1^  k  ffWOfe  «f  3n^  «naJl  «3^^ni  icjciief  :  MBS  Aht 
i*aw  jt  3i(C  Smnionitid  Vr  laicv  sumJoibk  :  iia  aan  Act 


o^B*  Aots  A»  tea  &«  aoM  «<  Ksriwaitt  .  ^i^  ^hS 
«3i^  ^iHMii  win  «nB^  mi  Uiuk ;  to^  r.isui  pM»s 
«^K.  INK  «ef;  1k^  tee  i«7  ^tef^r.  ^nck  a.  iuuami  it- 

Ak  TohSm  pMita  ^  ent  tec  ^»  ilM  ^  lii^  fa« 
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the  sea-horses  and  small  reptiles  of  the  Lagoon&)  These 
monsters  are  fluttering  and  writhing  about  everywhere,  fix- 
ing on  whatever  they  come  near  with  their  sharp  venom- 
ous heads ;  and  they  are  coiling  about  on  the  ground, 
and  all  the  shadows  and  thickets  are  full  of  them,  so  that 
there  is  no  escape  anywhere :  and,  in  order  to  give  the 
idea  of  greater  extent  to  the  plague,  Tintoret  has  not  been 
content  with  one  horizon ;  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
excessive  strangeness  of  this  composition,  in  havuig  a  cavern 
open  in  the  light  of  the  foreground,  through  which  is  seen 
another  sky  and  another  horizon.  At  the  top  of  the  pictiu*e, 
the  Divine  Being  is  seen  borne  by  angels,  apparently  passing 
over  the  congregation  in  wrath,  involved  in  masses  of  dark 
clouds  ;  while,  behind,  an  Angel  of  mercy  is  descending  to- 
wards Moses,  surrounded  by  a  globe  of  white  lighL  This 
globe  is  hardly  seen  from  below;  it  is  not  a  common  glory,  but 
a  transparent  sphere,  like  a  bubble,  which  not  only  envelopes 
the  angel,  but  crosses  the  figure  of  Moses,  throwing  the 
upper  part  of  it  into  a  subdued  pale  color,  as  if  it  were 
crossed  by  a  sunbeam.  Tintoret  is  the  only  painter  who 
plays  these  tricks  with  transparent  lights  the  only  man  who 
seems  to  have  perceived  the  effects  of  sunbeams,  mists,  and 
douds,  in  the  far  away  atmosphere  ;  and  to  liave  used  what 
he  saw  on  towers,  clouds,  or  mountains,  to  enhanoo  tlio 
Bublimiiy  of  his  figures.  The  whole  upper  part  of  this 
picture  is  magnificent^  less  with  respect  to  individual  figures, 
than  for  the  drift  of  its  clouds,  and  originality  and  complica- 
tion of  its  light  and  shade  ;  it  is  something  like  Baffiiellc*s 
"Vision  of  Ezekiel,"  but  far  finer.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  painter,  who  could  represent  floating  clouds 
so  nobly  as  h^  has  done  here,  could  ever  paint  the  odd, 
round,  pillowy  masses  which  so  often  occur  in  his  more 
carelessly  designed  sacred  subjects.  The  lower  flgures  are 
not  so  interesting,  and  the  whole  is  painted  with  a  view  to 
effect  from  below,  and  gains  little  by  close  examination. 

25.  Fall  of  Manna,  •  In  none  of  these  three  large  compo- 
sitions has  the  painter  made  the  slightest  effort  at  expres- 
sion in  the  human  countenance ;  everything  is  done  by 


1mm  coU  b^nd.lo<> 

ng  c4  *D  thm,  thers  ■  s  Boat  important  ponil  ko  b*  BOted 
m  tk«  Itxia  td  tlw  Utitj,  aecn  al)o*e,  Aroo^  aa  0|mi>g 
ntiM^oada^  Tben  an  at  IcMt  ten  or  t«eh«  otkf  pkfc- 
vns  »  whieii  tb«  form  of  the  Snpnme  Being  ocem^  to 
1m  fcxmd  in  the  SencJa  di  Han  Boeco  akne ;  aui  in  etci; 
«*•  of  tbeaa  inatanee*  it  ia  ricUf  colored,  the  gsnasBta  b»- 
mg  gHMnOj  led  and  bhio,  bat  in  this  paetnn  of  tfa«  mnnnft 
tJM  igon  ia  MOW  Mbfa.  Thaa  tfaa  pointer  etklearon  to 
Adw  til*  Deitj  M  tlM  ginr  o(  UmJ,  joat  m  in  tlw  "Slrik- 
iaf  of  tbo  Bock  *  wa  mw  tliat  ba  npramted  Him  m  tim 
Lord  of  tho  nwn,  the  foontaina,  and  tha  watua.  Tinen  ia 
on*  «4ber  ver)' awaat  iiMidttat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pictnn; 
ftwr  or  in  ibeep^  inatead  of  paatniing,  tarn  tbeir  Leads 
and*  b>  Atdi  tlta  ncniM  aa  it  eomeadown,  or  aeero  to  be  liok- 
tBf  itoffeaeliotbar'alle<>«ea.  Tbe  tree  abore,  to  wbich  tha 
•  tied,  ia  tbe  most  dcUcite  aod  dcUi^fatful  piece  ol . 
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leafage  in  oU  the  Scuola ;  it  lias  a  large  sharp  leaf,  some- 
thing like  thai  of  a  willow,  but  five  times  the  size. 

26.  Jacob*8  Dream.    A  picture  which  has  good  effect  from 
below,  but  gains  little  when  seen  near.     It  is  an  embarras- 
sing one  for  any  painter,  because  angels  always  look  awk-  f!  r*"^ 
ward  going  up  and  down  stairs ;  one  does  not  see  the  use    "A://^ 
of  theur  wings.    Tintoret  lias  thrown  them  into  buoyant  ^^ 
and  Tarious  attitudes,  but  has  evidently  not  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  delight ;  and  it  is  seen  to  all  the  more  disadvan- 
tage because  just  above  the  painting  of  the  "  Ascension,^  in 
which  the  full  fresh  power  of  the  painter  is  developed.   One 
would  think  this  latter  picture  had  been  done  just  after  a 

walk  amoDg  hills,  for  it  is  full  of  the  most  delicate  effects 
of  transparent  cloud,  more  or  less  veiling  .the  faces  and 
forms  of  the  angels,  and  covering  with  white  light  the  sil- 
very sprays  of  the  palms,  while  the  clouds  in  the  "Jacob's 
Dream  *'  are  the  ordinary  rotundities  of  the  studio. 

27.  EzekieTs  Vision.  I  suspect  this  has  been  repainted,  it 
is  so  heavy  and  dead  in  color ;  a  fault,  however,  observable 
in  many  of  the  small  pictures  on  the  ceiling,  and  perhaps 
the  natural  result  of  the  fatigue  of  such  a  mind  as  Tinto- 
ret's.  A  painter  who  threw  such  intense  energy  into  some 
of  his  works  can  hardly  but  have  been  languid  in  others  in 
a  degree  never  experienced  by  tlie  more  tranquil  minds  of 
less  powerful  workmen ;  and  when  this  languor  overtook 
him  whilst  he  was  at  work  on  pictures  where  a  certain  space 
had  to  be  covered  by  mere  force  of  arm,  this  heaviness  of 
color  could  hardly  but  have  been  the  consequence :  it  shows 
itself  chiefly  in  reds  and  other  hot  hues,  many  of  the  pict- 
ures in  the  Ducal  Palace  also  displaying  it  in  a  painful  de- 

•  gree.  This  "  Ezekiel's  Vision  "  is,  however,  in  some  meas- 
ure worthy  of  the  master,  in  the  wild  and  homble  energy 
with  which  the  skeletons  are  leaping  up  about  the  prophet ; 
but  it  might  have  been  less  horrible  and  more  sublime,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  represent  the  space  of  the  Valley  of 
Dry  Bones,  and  the  whole  canvas  being  occupie<l  only  by  eight 
figures,  of  which  five  are  half  skeletons.  It  is  strange  that^  in 
such  a  subject^  the  prevailing  hues  should  be  red  and  brown. 
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28.  I\dl  of  Man,  Tlie  two  canvoBee  lost  named  ora  tlia 
most  coueidui'itbto  iu  eizu  upou  tlio  ruof,  after  tLo  ceutre 
pieces.  We  uow  coiuo  to  the  smiiUei'  uubjccta  which  Bur- 
round  the  "Stiikiug  the  Rock;"  of  tbesci  tliiu'Tull  of 
Man  "  IB  the  heat,  and  I  should  think  it  very  Hue  anywhere 
but  iu  the  Scuola  di  Snu  Bocco  ;  there  is  a  grand  light  on 
the  body  of  Eve,  and  the  vegetjitioo  is  remarkably  rich,  but 
the  faces  ore  coarse,  and  the  cooi[)Ositiou  uuintcrcBting.  I 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  see  what  the  grey  object  is 
upon  which  Eve  uppeui-s  to  be  sitting,  uor  could  I  see  any 
serpent  It  ie  matle  prominent  hi  the  picture  of  the  Acail- 
emy  of  thiu  same  subject,  so  that  Z  suppose  it  is  hitlden  iu 
the  darkness,  together  with  much  detail  which  it  would  bo 
DOCOBBury  to  discover  iu  oiilor  to  judge  tlio  work  jubtly. 

2*J.  Klijtih  {t),  A  proxiliot  holding  down  Iub  fiice,  which 
is  covoiHid  with  his  hand.  Qod  is  tidking  with  him,  ajipiir- 
«iiUjr  iu  i«buk«k  %\m  olotiiea  ob  iu«  Utawt  am  rtml,  mhI 
the  utic»  of  the  Sgncw  might  inggMt  the  idea  of  ths  aeeos 
iMtman  the  Deity  uid  EUjah  at  Horeb :  bat  Uiere  ia  no 
raggMtira  of  the  past  magniAcent  acenery, — of  the  wind, 
the  earthquake,  or  the  fire  ;  bo  that  the  conjecture  ia  good 
for  very  little.  The  pointing  is  of  small  int^vat ;  the  faces 
are  vulgar,  and  the  draperies  have  too  much  vapid  historical 
dignity  to  be  delightful 

80.  Jonah.  The  whale  here  occupies  fully  one-half  of 
the  canvas ;  being  correapondent  in  value  with  a  landscape 
background.  His  mouth  is  aa  large  aa  a  cavern,  and  yet, 
unless  the  masa  of  red  color  in  the  foreground  be  a  piece 
of  drapery,  his  tongue  is  too  large  for  it.  He  seema  to 
hare  lifted  Jonah  out  upon  it,  and  nut  yet  drawn  it  bock, 
ao  that  it  fonns  a  kind  of  crimaou  cushion  for  him  to  kneel 
•  ui>ou  in  his  submisBiou  to  the  Deity.  The  head  to  which 
this  voat  tongue  belongs  is  sketched  iu  uomewhat  loosely, 
and  there  is  little  remarkable  about  it  except  its  size,  nor 
much  in  the  figuree,  tliough  the  submisdiveness  of  Jonah  ia 
veil  given.  The  great  thought  of  Michael  Angelo  renders 
one  little  charitable  to  any  leas  imaginative  treatment  of  - 
Uiianibjeot. 
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81.  Jo9hua  (f).  This  is  a  most  interesting  picture,  and  it 
is  a  shame  that  its  subject  is  not  made  out^  for  it  is  not  a 
common  one.  The  figure  has  a  sword,  in  its  hand,  and 
looks  up  to  a  sky  full  of  fire,  out  of  which  the  form  of  the 
Deity  is  stooping,  represented  as  white  and  colorless.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  is  seen  among  the  clouds 
a  pillar  apparently  falling,  and  there  is  a  crowd  at  the  feet 
of  the  principal  figure,  carrying  speara  Unless  thb  be 
Joshua  at  the  fall  of  Jericho,  I  cannot  tell  wliat  it  means ; 
it  is  painted  with  great  vigor,  and  worthy  of  a  better  place. 

82.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  In  conception,  it  is  one  of  the 
least  worthy  of  the  master  in  the  whole  room,  the  thi*ee 
figures  being  thrown  into  violent  attitudes,  as  inexpressive 
as  they  are  strained  and  artificial  It  appears  to  have  been 
vigorously  painted,  but  vulgarly  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  light  is 
concentrated  upon  the  white  beard  and  upturned  counte- 
nance of  Abraham,  as  it  would  have  been  in  one  of  the 
dramatic  effects  of  the  French  school,  th^  result  being  that 
the  head  is  very  bright  and  very  conspicuous,  and  perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  late  opei-ations  upon  the  roo(  recently 
washed  and  touched.  In  consequence,  every  one.  who 
comes  into  the  room,  is  first  invited  to  olMerve  the  "  liolla 
testa  di  Abrama"  The  only  thing  characteristic  of  Tinto- 
ret  is  the  way  in  which  the  pieces  of  ragged  wood  are  tossed 
hither  and  thither  in  the  pile  upon  which  Isaac  is  bound, 
although  this  scattering  of  the  wood  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Scriptural  account  of  Abraham's  deliberate  procedure, 
for  we  are  told  of  him  that  "he  set  the  wood  in  order." 
But  Tintoret  had  probably  not  noticed  this,  and  thought 
the  tossing  of  the  timber  into  the  disordered  heap  more 
like  the  act  of  the  father  in  his  agony. 

88.  Elijah  at  the  Brook  Cherith  (f).  I  cannot  tell  if  I 
have  rightly  interpreted  the  meaning  of  this  picture,  which 
merely  represents  a  noble  figure  couched  upon  the  ground, 
and  an  angnl  appearing  to  him  ;  but  I  think  that  between 
the  dark  tree  on  the  left^  and  the  recumbent  figure,  there 
is  some  appearance  of  a  running  stream,  at  all  events  thei*e 
is  of  a  mountainous  and  stony  place.  The  longer  I  study 
Vol.  Ill— 24 
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ttiil  mutar,  iho  more  I  feel  Uie  Btrunge  likeneaa  between 
Lim  Mid  l^inmr,  lu  our  iicvor  kauwiug  what  Bubjeot  it  is 
flllt  iriQ  itit  liim  to  0x01*11011.  We  liavo  lately  liotl  bim 
bnting  Jaoob's  Dreuin,  Ezekiel'a  ViiuoD,  Abi-abaui's  Sacri- 
fieo^  and  Jonah's  Fiayui,  (all  of  them  aubjectsoii  which  the 
giMteit  punUiit  luivu  Uelitjhted  to  expeml  their  atreuglh,) 
vi0k  aotoilM^,  i'ai-<;le^neBii,  uuil  evident  absence  of  delight ; 
■nd  hKt,  C«  a  ButUeu,  iu  a  subject  bo  iudistiuct  that  oua 
amnot  be  Mue  of  ita  meoniug,  aud  embracing  only  two 
ignm,  A  UBu  nod  an  angel,  forth  he  Btorts  in  bis  full 
atnaigth  I  believe  he  must  somewhere  or  another,  tbe  day 
lielank  ban  boen  a  kiugliahcr ;  for  this  picture  aeema  en- 
tinlf  paintad  for  tlie  suke  of  the  glorious  dowuj  wings  of 
fbe  M^el, — wliito  clundud  with  blue,  as  tbe  bird's  Itew)  and 
iringa  an  with  gi-ceu,— the  tioft«st  and  most  etuboi-ate  ia 
plumage  ttiai  I  bavu  seen  in  any  of  his  works ;  but  observe 
bImo  ttia  gaii(ji-al  sublimity  obtained  by  tbe  mountainous 
Uaaa  of  the  di-npery  of  tbe  recumbent  figure,  de]>endent  for 
ito  digllil7  npau  those  toram  aloua,  tu  the  Liue  is  uu>ra  thou 
ball  hidden,  and  whai  ia  aeen  of  U  axpresBJonlBea 

81.  27m  l^achal  Haat.  I  niuue  this  picture  by  the  title 
given  in  the  guide-books ;  it  repreeonts  merely  five  perBOua 
watching  the  increase  of  a  small  fire  lighted  on  a  table  or 
altar  in  the  midst  of  tliem.  It  is  only  because  they  have 
oil  staves  in  their  hands  that  one  may  conjecture  this  fire 
to  be  that  kindled  to  consume  tbe  Poscbal  oEFeriug.  Tbe 
effect  is  of  course  a  fire  light ;  and,  like  all  mere  fire  ligbta 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  totally  devoid  of  interest. 

36.  Eliaha  feeding  the  People.  I  again  guess  at  the  sub- 
ject :  the  pictui'e  only  represents  a  figure  casting  down  a 
number  of  loaves  before  a  multitude ;  but,  oa  Elisha  baa 
not  elsewhei-e  occurred,  I  suppose  tliat  these  muBt  be  the 
barley  loaveu  brought  from  Boalsholisha.  In  conception 
and  manner  of  painting,  this  picture  and  the  last,  together 
with  tbe  others  above-mentioned,  in  comparison  with  tbe 
"Elijah  at  Clierith,"  may  be  generally  dcsciibcd  as  "drega 
of  Tiutoret : "  they  aie  tii'eil,  dead,  drugged  out  upon  tba 
oanTos  apparently  ia  the  lieavy-hearted  state  which  a  niun 
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IbUb  into  when  he  is  both  jaded  with  toil  and  sick  of  the 
work  he  is  employed  upon.  They  are  not  hastily  painted ; 
.  on  the  contrary,  finished  with  considerably  more  care  than 
several  of  the  works  upon  the  walls ;  but  thoso,  as,  for  in- 
Btanoe,  the  "Agony  in  the  Qarden/'  are. hurried  sketches 
with  the  man's  whole  heart  in  them,  while  these  pictures 
are  exhausted  fulfilments  of  an  appointed  task.  Whether 
they  were  really  amongst  the  last  painted,  or  whether  the 
painter  had  fallen  ill  at  some  intermediate  time,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  we  shall  find  him  again  in  his  utmost  strength  in 
the  room  which  we  last  entet. 

Fourth  Group.    Inner  room  on  the  upper  floor. 
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On  the  Roof :  M  to  80.  Chi1drm*ii  Hnulii.  40.  St  Rocoo  in  HoiTm.  41  to  44. 
Ohildrm.  4S  to  M.  Allegoriotl  Fignren.— On  the  WalU:  67.  Flgnre  In  Niche.  68. 
Fignre  In  Nlch^.  KO.  Chritt  before  Pilete.  00.  Ecco  Homo.  61.  ChriRt  bearlnf  hit 
Oroen.    (19.  Ciinoinxioii. 

86.  to  39.  Four  C1iUdrcn*8  Hmda,  which  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  should  be  thus  lost  in  filling  small  vacuities  of  the 
ceiling. 
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,.  Rocco   in  Heaoen.     Tfa«   central  pictaie  of  Uw 

T  KM,  ui  Uie  inuer  room.    Froiu  tlie  well-kaown  anecdote 
iBBpecting  tli«  proiluctioD  of  Uii«  picture,  whetbtj-  iu  all  ila 
I  4etAilfl  tnK  or  not,  we  mmy  wX  least  gntlwr  tliat  having  been 
I  faiuteil  iu  coiu{ietitioa  nitL  I^ul  Vta^>Dese  sutl  otlier  pow- 
'  eifiil  painten  of  tlte  tlajr,  it  «nui  pnitnLly  Tiuloret'a  endeavor 
I  to  malie  it  sts  jupuW  aud   hLowj  us  potadble^     It  is  quito 
I  different  frum  liia  ooiumou  works ;  Liiglit  in  iiU  iU  tints 
V  Bod  twiGB ;  tLe  faccB  utref  ollj  dnwn.  uid  of  an  agreeable 
'  <grpe :  the .  outlines  firm,  aud  tbe  aliBdowB  few ;  tbe  wbola 
nueuibling  Correggio  tuora  tluui  any  Voietina  pointer.    It 
'  ii^  bowevcr,  ou  example  of  the  danger,  eveu  to  the  greutai 
<  itftiet,  of  leaving  luti  own  stjie ;  for  it  locka  uQ  tite  gnml  virt- 
'  nea  at  Tintorot.  witbout  otttitiiiug  tlio  ItiMciouiaiciiii  ol  Cor- 
nggio.    Ouo  tbiiig,  at  all  cvuittH,  ia  i-i.'Uiiu-kul>tu  iu  it, — that, 
flioiigli  |HUiitMl  wliile  tlio  competitors  were  uiukiug  their 
'  aketAttes,  it  liliuws  uo  si^ii  of  luutt«  or  iuutteutioit. 
41  to  44.    /■'tv'''' '>'" '^'nWrt-ji,  merely  iJeMiratiTa 
45  to  r.(^    .-■:■_,    ...-    /■■;,'.'/---,  ,„i  f/iB  /,V/.  If  iLL'se  were 
Doi  in  tbe  Mune  room  wHb  the  ''  i^veiiizion,''  thej  woukl 
attract  more  poblic  attention  tban  any  wcnrks  in  the  Scnola, 
as  there  ore  here  no  bhu^  shadows,  nor  extnvagancea  ol 
inTention,  but  verj  beautiful  figures  richly  and  delicalelj 
colored,  a  good  deal  resembling  some  of  the  best  works  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto.     There  is  nothing  in  them,  however,  re- 
quiring detailed  ezomiuation.     Tbe  two  figures  between  the 
windows  are  very  slovenly,  if  they  ore  his  at  oil ;  and  there 
are  bits  of  roarbliog  and  fruit  fiUiug  the  cornices,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  his :  if  they  sre,  they  are  tired  work,  and  of 
small  importance, 

59.  Cht-Ul  he/ore  Pilate.  A  most  interesting  picture,  but, 
which  is  unusual,  best  seen  on  a  dork  duy,  when  Uie  white 
figure  of  Christ  alone  draws  the  eye,  looking  almost  Uie  a 
spirit ;  tlie  painting  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  being  both 
somewhat  thio  and  imperfect.  There  is  a  certain  meogre- 
nesB  about  all  the  minor  figures,  less  grandeur  and  large- 
ness in  tbe  lUobe  aud  draperies,  and  less  solidity,  it  seems, 
even  in  the  color,  olUiough  its  orrungemenls  ore  richer  than 
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in  many  of  the  compositioDS  above  described.  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  is  owing  to  this  thinness  of  color,  or  on  pur- 
pose, that  the  horizontal  clouds  shine  through  the  crimson 
flag  in  the  distance  ;  though  I  should  think  the  latter,  for  the 
effect  is  most  beautiful.  The  passionate  action  of  the  Scribe 
in  lifting  his  hand  to  dip  the  pen  into  the  ink-horn  is,  how- 
ever, affected  and  overstrained,  and  the  Pilate  is  very  mean  ; 
perhaps  intentionally,  that  no  reverence  might  be  withdrawn 
from  the  person  of  Chiisi  In  work  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  the  figures  of  Pilate  and  Herod  are  al- 
ways intentionally  made  contemptible. 

60.  Ecce  Homo,  As  usual,  Tin  tore  t's  own  peculiar  view  of 
the  subject  Chiist  is  laid  fainting  on  the  ground,  with  a 
soldier  standing  on  one  side  of  him ;  while  Pilate,  on  the 
other,  withdraws  the  robe  from  the  scourged  and  wounded 
body,  and  points  it  out  to  the  Jews."  Both  this  and  the  pict- 
ure last  mentioned  resemble  Titian  more  than  Tintoret  in 
the  style  of  their  treatment 

61.  CTirist  bearing  his  Cross.  Tintoret  is  here  recogniz- 
able again  in  undiminished  strength.  He  has  represented 
the  troops  and  attendants  climbing  Calvaiy  by  a  winding 
path,  of  which  two  turns  are  seen,  the  figures  on  the  upper- 
most ledge,  and  Christ  in  the  centre  of  them,  being  relieved 
against  the  sky  ;  but.,  instead  of  tlie  usual  simple  e.Tpedient 
of  the  bright  horizon  to  relieve  the  dark  masses,  there  is 
here  introduced,  on  the  left^  the  head  of  a  white  horse, 
which  blends  itself  with  the  sky  in  one  broad  mass  of  light 
The  power  of  the  picture  is  chiefly  in  effect,  the  figure  of 
Christ  being  too  far  off  to  be  very  interesting,  and  only  the 
malefactors  being  seen  on  the  nearer  path ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  it  seems  .to  me  more  impressive,  as  if  one  had  been 
truly  present  at  the  scene,  though  not  exactly  in  the  right 
place  for  seeing  it 

62.  27k?  CrucifLtion,  I  must  leave  this  picture  to  work 
its  will  on  the  spectator ;  for  it  is  beyond  all  analysis,  and 
above  all  praise. 
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Saorxdo,  Palazzo,  on  ilie  Qrand  Canal,  IL  265.  Moch  de- 
faced, but  full  of  interest  Its  sea  story  is  restored ;  its  first 
floor  has  a  most  interesting  arcade  of  the  early  thirteenth 
century  third  order  windows;  its  upper  windows  are  the 
finest  fourth  and  fifth  orders  of  early  fourteenth  century  ; 
the  group  of  fourth  orders  in  the  centre  being  brought  into 
some  resemblance  to  the  late  Gothic  traceries  by  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  the  quatrefoils  above  them. 

Saloti,  Ghubch  of  Sta.  Mabia  dklla,  on  the  Qrand  Canal,  11. 
876.  One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  the  Qrotesque  Re- 
naissance, rendered  impressive  by  its  position,  size,  and 

.  genorul  pn>i)Oi'tioiis.  Those  latter  ai*e  eiu^eediugly  good  ; 
the  grace  of  the'whole  building  being  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  inequality  of  size  in  its  cupola^  and  pretty  grouping  of 
the  two  campaniles  behind  them.  It  is  to  be  generally  ob- 
served that  the  proportions  of  buildings  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  style  or  general  merits  of  their  architect- 
ure. An  architect  trained  in  the  worst  schools,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  all  meaning  or  purpose  iu  liis  work,  may  yet  have 

,  such  a  natural  gift  of  masHing  and  gi'ouping  as  will  render 
all  Lis  structures  effective  wbeu  seen  from  a  distance  :  such 
a  gift  is  very  geuei*al  with  the  late  Itiiliun  builders,  so  that 
many  of  the  most  contemptible  edifices  in  the  country  liave 
good  stage  effect  so  long  as  we  do  not  approach  them.  Tlie 
Church  of  the  Salute  is  faitlier  ossisted  by  the  beautiful 
flight  of  steps  in  hont  of  it  do>vii  to  the  canal ;  and  its 
fayade  is  rich  and  beautiful  of  ita  kind,  and  was  chosen  by 
Turner  for  tlie  j)rincipal  objei-t  in  Lis  well-known  view  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  The  principiJ  faults  (ji  the  building  are 
the  meagre  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  cu|x>la,  and  the 
lidiculous  disguise  of  tlie  butties.ses  under  the  fonn  of  co- 
lossal scrolls  ;  the  buttresses  tlieniselves  being  origimdly  a 
hyiXKirisy,  for  tlie  cujx>la  is  stilted  by  Lazari  to  be  of  tim- 
ber, and  therefore  needs  none.  Tlie  sacristy  contains  sev- 
eral precious  pictures  :  the  three  on  it«  roof  by  Titian,  much 
vaunted,  are  indeed  us  feeble  as  they  are  monstrous ;  but 
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the  smftll  Titian,  "  Si  Mark,  with  Sta  Cosmo  and  Damian," 
was,  when  I  first  saw  it,  to  my  judgment,  by  for  the  first 
work  of  Titian's  in  Venice.  It  has  since  been  restored  by 
the  Academy,  and  it  seemed  to  me  entirely  destroyed,  but  I 
had  not  time  to  examine  it  carefully. 

At  tiie  end  of  the  larger  sacristy  is  the  lunette  which  once 
decorated  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Francesco  Dandolo  (see 
ni,  page  77) ;  and,  at  the  side  of  it^  one  of  the  most 
highly  finished  Tintorets  in  Venice,  namely : 

2%e  Marriage  in  Cana.  An  immense .  picture,  some 
twenty-five  feet  long  by  fifteen  high,  and  said  by  Lazari  to 
be  one  of  the  few  which  Tintoret  signed  with  his  name.  I 
am  not  surprised  at  his  having  done  so  in  this  case.  Evi- 
dentiy  the  work  has  been  a  favorite  with  him,  and  he  has 
taken  as  much  pains  as  it  was  ever  necessary  for  his  colos- 
sal strength  to  take  with  anything.  The  subject  is  not  one 
which  admits  of  much  singularity  or  energy  in  composition. 
It  was  always  a  favorite  one  with  Veronese,  because  it  gave 
dramatic  interest  to  figures  in  gay  costumes  and  of  cheerful 
countenances ;  but  one  is  surprised  to  find  Tintoret,  whose 
tone  of  mind  was  always  grave,  and  who  did  not  like  to 
moke  a  picture  out  of  brocades  and  diadems,  throwing  his 
whole  strength  into  the  conception  of  a  marriage  feast ;  but 
BO  it  is,  and  there  are  assuredly  no  female  heads  in  any  of 
his  pictures  in  Venice  elaborated  so  far  as  those  which  here 
form  the  central  lighL  Neither  is  it  often  that  the  works 
of  ttiis  mighty  master  conform  themselves  to  any  of  the 
rules  act^  upon  by  ordinary  painters ;  but  in  this  instance 
the  popular  laws  have  been  observed,  and  an  academy  stu- 
dent would  be  delighted  to  see  with  what  severity  the  prin- 
cipal light  is  arranged  in  a  central  mass,  which  is  divided 
and  made  more  brilliant  by  a  vigorous  piece  of  shadow 
thrust  into  the  midst  of  it^  and  which  dies  avniy  in  lesser 
fragments  and  sparkling  towards  the  extremities  of  the  pict- 
ure. This  mass  of  light  is  as  interesting  by  its  composition 
as  by  its  intensity.  The  cicerone  who  escorts  the  stranger 
round  the  saciisty  in  the  courae  of  five  minutes,  and  allows 
him  some  fortv*  seconds  for  tiie  contemplation  of  a  picture 
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which  the  study  of  six  months  would  not  entirety  fathom, 
directs  hia  attention  rery  carefully  to  the  "  bell'  effetto  di 
pi'oa]>etlivo,"  the  whole  taerit  of  the  pi(;ture  heiiig,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  intelligeut  public,  that  tbeie  ia  a  loujj  tuble  in 
it,  oue  end  of  which  lookH  further  off  thirn  the  other ;  but 
theiv  is  more  in  the  "  bell'  effetto  di  proeJi>ettivo  "  Uian  the 
obaei-TOiica  of  the  comiuou  Iuwb  of  optics.  The  table  id  set 
ill  a  spacious  chamber,  of  whiuh  the  windows  at  the  end  lot 
in  the  light  fi-oiu  tlie  horizon,  oud  tlioao  iu  the  side  wall  tlie 
intense  blue  of  an  Easteiii  sky.  The  speutator  looks  all 
along  the  table,  at  the  foi-ther  end  of  which  ore  seated 
Obrist  and  the  Kladonna,  the  morriiige  guests  on  each  side 
of  it, — on  one  aide  men,  on  the  other  women ;  the  men  aro 
set  with  Uieii-  backs  to  the  tight,  which  passing  over  their 
heads  and  glancing  slightly  on  the  tablecloth,  falls  iu  full 
length  along  the  tiuo  of  young  Vdoetiaiii  women,  who  thus 
£11  the  whole  centre  of  the  picture  witli  one  broad  sujibeum, 
made  up  of  fuir  tices  and  golden  hair.  Close  to  the  speo- 
tot«ir  »  wooMu  iMsriMu  in  mM»wa»miii,  auJ  »trebUiM  aorooa 
tbe  table  to  show  the  wine  ia  ber  oup  to  thom  oppoaita ; 
her  dork  red  drees  intercepta  and  enhanceB  tbe  maas  of 
gathered  light  It  is  rather  curious  ooaaidering  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture,  that  one  cannot  distinguish  either  the 
bride  or  the  bridegroom ;  but  tbe  fourth  figure  from  the 
Madonna  in  the  line  of  women,  who  wears  a  white  bead- 
drees  of  lace  and  rich  chains  of  pearls  in  her  hair,  may  well 
be  accepted  for  the  former,  and  I  think  that  between  her 
and  the  woman  on  the  Madonna's  left  hand  the  unity  of  the 
line  of  women  is  intercepted  \>j  a  male  figure ;  t>e  this  as  it 
uuty,  tills  fouiih  female  face  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  far  aa 
I  recollect,  that  occurs  in  tbe  works  of  the  jHiinter,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  Madonna  in  the  "  Flight  into  EgypL" 
It  is  an  ideal  which  occurs  indeed  elsewhere  in  many  of 
his  works,  a  &ce  at  once  dark  and  deUcate,  the  Italian  cast 
of  feature  moulded  with  the  softness  and  childishness  of 
English  beauty  some  ludf  a  century  ago ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  ideal  so  completely  worked  out  by  the  master. 
The  (ace  may  beat  be  described  as  one  of  the  puiest  aud 
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softest  of  Stotbard's  conceptions,  executed  with  all  the 
strength  of  Tintorei  The  other  women  are  all  made  infe- 
rior to  this  one,  but  there  are  beautiful  profiles  and  bend- 
ings  of  breasts  and  necks  along  the  whole  line.  The  men 
are  all  subordinate,  though  there  are  interesting  portraits 
among  them ;  perhaps  the  only  fault  of  the  picture  being 
that  the  faces  ai-e  a  little  too  conspicuous,  seen  like  balls  of 
light  among  the  crowd  of  minor  figures  which  fill  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  The  tone  of  the  whole  is  sober  and 
majestic  in  the  highest  degree ;  the  dresses  are  all  broad 
masses  of  color,  and  the  only  parts  of  the  picture  which  lay 
claim  to  the  expression  of  wealth  or  splendor  are  the  head- 
dresses of  the  women.  In  this'  respect  the  conception  of 
the  scene  differs  widely  from  that  of  Veronese,  and  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  probable  truth.  Still  the  mar- 
riage is  not  an  unimpdrtant  one  ;  an  imtnense  crowd,  filling 
the  background,  forming  superbly  rich  mosaic  of  color 
against  the  distant  sky.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture.is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  which  human  art  has 
produced  of  the  utmost  possible  force  and  sharpness  of 
sliadow  united  with  richness  of  local  color.  In  all  the  other 
works  of  Tintoret,  and  much  more  of  other  colorists,  either 
the  light  and  shade  or  the  local  color  is  predominant ;  in 
the  one  case  the  picture  has  a  tendency  to  look  as  if  painted 
by  candle-light^  in  the  other  it  becomes  daringly  conven- 
tional, and  approaches  the  conditions  of  glass-painting. 
This  picture  unites  color  as  rich  as  Titian's  with  light  and 
shade  as  forcible  as  Rembrandt's,  and  far  more  decisiye. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  interesting  piottures  of  the 
early  Venetian  schools  in  this  sacristy,  and  several  impor- 
tant tombs  in  the  adjoining  cloister  ;  among  which  tliat  of 
Francesco  Damlolo,  transported  here  fi*om  tbo  Church  of 
the  Frari,  deserves  especial  attention.  See  IIL,  p.  77. 
Salvatorb,  Chubch  of  St.  Base  Kenaissance,  occupying  the 
place  of  the  ancient  church,  under  the  porch  of  which  the 
Pope  Alexander  IH  is  said  to  have  passed  the  night  M. 
Lazari  states  it  to  have  been  richly  decorated  with  mosaics ; 
now  all  is  gone. 
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In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  some  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  Renaissance  sculptural  monuments  in  Venica  (See 
above,  Chap.  IL  §  lxxx.)  It  is  said  to  possess  an  important 
pala  of  silver,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  objects 
in  Venice  which  I  much  regret  having  forgotten  to  examine ; 
besides  two  Titians,  a  Bonifazio,  and  a  John  Bellini.  The 
latter  ("  The  Supper  at  Emmaus  ")  must,  I  think,  have  been 
entirely  repainted  :  it  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  master, 
but  unlike  him  ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  could  see  from  below, 
for  it  is  hung  high. 

Sanudo  Palazzo.  At  the  MiracolL  A  noble  Gbtliic  palace  of 
the  foui'teenth  century,  with  Byzantine  fiiigments  and  cor- 
nices built  into  its  walls,  especially  round  the  interior  courts 
in  which  the  staircase  is  very  noble.  lUi  door,  o|>ouing  on 
the  quay,  is  the  only  one  in  Venice  eutiiely  uniu]ui*ed  ;  re- 
taining its  woollen  valve  ridily  sculptured,  its  wicket  for 
examination  of  the  stranger  demanding  admittance,  and  its 
quaint  knocker  in  the  form  of  a  fish. 

ScALzi,  Church  of  thk.  It  x>os8e8ses  a  fine  John  Bellini,  and 
is  renowned  through  Venice  for  its  precious  marbles.  I 
omitted  to  notice  above,  in  speaking  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Grotesque  Renaissance,  that  many  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  a  kind  of  dislioneBty,  even  in  the  use  of  true  moibles, 
resulting  not  from  motives  of  economy,  but  from  mere  love 
of  juggling  and  falsehood  for  their  own  sake.  I  liaidly 
know  which  condition  of  mind  is  meanest,  that  which  has 
pride  in  plaster  made  to  look  hke  marble,  or  that  which 
takes  dehght  in  marble  made  to  look  like  silk.  Several  of 
the  later  churches  in  Venice,  more  especially  those  of  tlie 
Jo6uiti,  of  San  Clemente,  and  this  of  the  Scalzi,  rest  their 
chief  claims  to  admiration  on  their  having  cmtaius  and  cush- 
ions cut  out  of  rock.  The  most  ridiculous  example  is  in 
Siin  Clemente,  and  the  most  curious  and  costly  are  in  the 
Scalzi  ;  which  latter  church  is  a  perfect  tyi)e  of  the  vulgar 
abuse  of  marble  in  every  possible  way,  by  men  who  had  no 
eye  for  color,  and  no  understanding  of  any  merit  in  a  work 
of  art  but  that  which  arises  from  costliness  of  material,  and 
such  powers  of  imitation  as  are  devoted  in  England  to 
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the  manufacture  of  peaches  and  eggs  out  of  Derbyshire 
spar. 

Sebastian,  Chubgh  of  St.  The  tomb,  and  of  old  the  monu- 
*  ment,  of  Paul  Veronese.  It  is  full  of  his  noblest  pictures, 
or  of  ivhat  once  were  such  ;  but  they  seemed  to  me  for  the 
most  part  destroyeil  by  repainting.  I  had  not  time  to  ex- 
amine them  justly,  but  I  would  eR|)ecially  direct  the  traTel- 
ler's  attention  to  the  small  Madonna  over  the  second  altar 
on  the  right  of  the  nave,  still  a  peii ect  and  priceless  treas- 
ure. 

SsRYi,  Church  of  thb.  Only  two  of  its  gates  and  some  ruined 
walls  are  left»  in  one  of  the  foulest  districts  of  the  city.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century  Gothic  ;  and  there  is  much  beauty  in  the 
fragments  yet  remaining.  How  long  they  may  stand  I  know 
noi^  the  whole  building  having  been  offered  me  for  sale, 
ground  and  all,  or  stone  by  stone,  as  I  chose,  by  its  present 
propiietor,  when  I  was  last  in  Venice.  More  real  good 
might  at  present  bo  effected  by  any  wealthy  pei'son  who 
would  devote  his  resources  to  the  preservation  of  such  monu- 
ments wherever  they  exists  by  freehold  purchase  of  the  en- 
tire ruin,  and  afterwards  by  taking  proper  cliargo  of  it^  and 
forming  a  garden  round  it^  than  by  any  other  mode  of  pn>- 
tecting  or  encouraging  ai*t.  There  is  no  schooli  no  lecturer, 
like  a  ruin  of  the  early  agea 

SxvERO,  FoNDAMENTA  SiVN,  palacc  at^  n.  263. 

SUiVttTRo,  Church  op  St.  Of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  it 
contains  two  very  interesting  pictures :  the  first,  a  "  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  with  the  Baptist  and  St  Francis," 
by  Girolamo  Santa  Croce,  a  superb  example  of  the  Venetian 
religious  school ;  the  second  by  Tintoret  namely : 

The  Daptism  of  Christ.  (Over  the  fii-st  altar  on  the  right 
of  the  nava)  An  upright  picture,  some  ten  feet  wide  by 
fifteen  high  ;  the  top  of  it  is  arched,  representing  the  Father 
supported  by  angels.  It  requires  little  knowlc<lge  of  Tin- 
toret to  see  that  these  figures  are  not  by  his  hand.  By  re- 
turning to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave,  the  join  in  the 
canvas  may  be  plainly  seen,  the  upper  part  of  the  picture 
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jeen  entirely  added  on  :  whether  it  Iiod  thia  upper 
port  wfure  it  woa  repainted,  or  wlietlicr  originally  squure, 
uiiiol  now  1x1  told,  but  I  Ixjlieve  it  luul  lui  upper  purt  wliiuh 
i  l>ecn  destroyed.     I  am  not  sure  if  eveu  the  dove  atid 
uo  two  aiigela  wbich  are  at  tlie  top  of  tUe  older  purt  of  tfaa 
"iiara  ore  tjuita  gunuiiie.     TLe  rout  of  it  is  inogiiiQoeut, 
y    h  botli  tUe  figures  of  the  Saviour  oud  tiio  Baptist  sliow 
t  coiicbssiou  on  Uio  pait  of  tlie  pointer  to  the  imperativs 
rouisnt  of  liia  ago,  lliat  notliiug  shoidd  be  done  except 
•«     1  pLiJ     Je ;  Qoitlit^r  oiu  there  any  of  hie  uhuuI  fiuitostio 
uS.     There  is  eimply  the  Christ  iu  the  water  and 
tut        joiiu  on  tlieslioro,  without  attendants,  disciples,  orwit' 
nessea  of  any  )(iud ;  bnt  the  power  pf  the  light  and  shade,  auil 
Hplcndorof  tliu  hindseiiipe,  which  on  tlio  whole  is  well  pre- 
^^  vod,  render  it  a  most  interesting  example.    The  Jordan  is 
rei>resoiited  as  a  mountain  brooV,  receiving  a  trih^jtary  stream 
in  a  cascade  from  the  rouks,  in  which  St  John  stuuds ;  there 
is  a  rounded  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  current ;  and  tha 
parting  of  the  water  at  this,  as  well  as  its  rippling  among 
the  roots  of  some  dark  trt'ca  on  the  left,  are  among  the  most 
Kcnmtfi  rememhranoea  of  a&tore  to  be  found  in  007  of  the 
TTorks  of  the  great  moatera.    I  hardly  know  whether  most 
to  wonder  at  the  power  of  the  mau  who  thus  broke  through 
the  neglect  of  nature  which  was  universal  at  his  time  ;  or 
at  the  evidences,  visible  throughout  tlio  whole  of  the  con- 
ception, that  he  was  still  content  to  paint  from  slight  mem- 
ories of  what  he  had  seen  in  hill  countries,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing out  to  ita  full  depth  the  fountain  which  he  had 
opened.    There  is  not  a  stream  among  the  hills  of  Priuli 
whicli  iu  any  quarter  of  a  niile  of  its  course  would  not  liave 
suggested  to  him  finer  forms  of  cascade  tlian  those  which  lie 
has  idly  painted  at  Venice. 
SnuoNK,  PiiorsTA,  Cmnicu  of  St.    Very  important,  though 
email,  possessing  the  precious  statue  of  SL  Simeon,  above 
noticed,  IL  807.    The  rare  early  Qothic  capitals  of  the  nave 
are  only  interesting  U*  the  architect ;  but  in  the  little  pas- 
sage by  the  aide  of  tlie  churcli,  leading  out  of  the  Caropo, 
there  is  a  curious  QoUiio  monument  built  into  the  wall,  very 
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beautiful  in  the  placing  of  the  angels  in  the  spondrils,  and 
rich  in  the  vine-leaf  moulding  above. 

SonsoNEy  PioooLO,  Church  of  St.  One  of  the  ugliest  churches 
in  Venice  or  elsewhere.  Its  black  dome,  like  an  unusual 
species  of  gasometer,  is  the  admiration  of  modem  Italian 
archiiecta 

SosFifii,  PoNTS  DB*.  The  well  known  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  a 
work  of  no  merit,  and  of  a  late  period  (see  Vol.  11.  p.  302), 
owing  the  interest  it  possesses  chiefly  to  its  pretty  name, 
and  to  the  ignorant  sentimentalism  of  Byron. 

Spmrro  Sahto,  OmiRCH  of  thb.     Of  no  importance. 

Stkfano,  Church  of  ^.  An  interesting  building  of  central 
Gothic,  the  best  ecclesiastical  example  of  it  in  Venice.  The 
west  entrance  is  much  later  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  is  of 
the  richest  Renaissance  Gotliic,  a  little  anterior  to  the  Porta 
della  Carta,  and  first-rate  of  its  kind.  The  manner  of  the 
introduction  of  the  figure  of  the  angel  at  the  top  of  the  arch 
is  full  of  beauty.  Note  the  extravagant  crockets  and  cusp 
finials  as  signs  of  decline. 

Stkfano,  Church  of  St.,  at  Murano,  (pugnacity  of  its  abbott), 
IL  88.     Tlie  church  no  longer  exists. 

Srsbps,  Campiello  della,  house  in,  IL  2G6, 

T 

Tana,  windows  at  the,  11.  259. 

TnEFOLo,  Palasoso,  on  the  Grand  Canal.     Of  no  importance. 

ToLENTiNi,  Church  of  the.     One  of  the  Imsest  and  coldest 

works  of  the  late  Renaissance.    It  is  said  to  contain  two 

Boniiazio& 
ToMA,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 
ToMA,  PoNTB  San.     There  is  an  interesting  ancient  doorway 

opening  on  the  canal  dose  to  this  bridge,  probably  pf  the 

twelfth  century,  and  a  good  early  Gothic  door,  opening 

upon  the  bridge  itself. 
ToROEUiO,  general  aspect  of,  IT.  17  ;  Santa  Fosca  at^  I  124,  IL 

18  ;  duomo,  IL  19  :  mosaics  of,  IL  19G  ;  measures  of,  IL 

876  ;  date  of,  IL  378. 
Tbevisan,  Palazzo,  L  362,  m.  218. 
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1am,  Paluzo.     Of  no  inipoitance. 

TuoviBo,  Cmmcn  of  St.     Itaelf  of  no  importance,  but  contain- 
ing two  iiiuturea  by  Tintoiet,  namely : 

1.  The  7'emptaiion  of  St.  Anthony.  (Altar  piece  in  the 
cbupvl  on  llie  left  of  tbe  clioir.)  A  small  and  very  carefully 
fiiiisheil  piuture,  but  luarvellouuly  t£iui>ei'ate  and  quiet  in 
tieatmcut,  eepecially  couaidei-iug  tlie  uubject,  wbiob  one 
wpuld  bave  imagined  likely  to  inspire  tlie  painter  with  one 
of  hit!  most  fuutnstio  viiiious.  Am  if  on  puipose  to  diaappoiitt 
ua,  bolb  the  efiect,  and  tbo  conception  of  the  figures,  oi-a 
l)oi'fuctly  quiet,  and  [tppoor  tbo  reuult  mucb  more  of  careful 
study  than  of  vi{,'oi-ous  imagination.  Tiie  effect  is  one  of 
plain  dnyli-jbt ;  tbeio  oi-e  a  fuw  cloiuU  diifting  in  the  diti- 
tance,  but  viitb  no  wilUneaa  in  them,  nor  ia  thora  any  energy 
or  boat  in  tliu  flanioa  wlucb  uuutle  about  tbe  waitit  of  one 
of  tbo  tlgui'oa  But  for  tbo  uubia  workiuaiiubip,  we  miglit 
almotit  fancy  it  tbe  production  of  a  uioderu  academy  ;  yiit 
ua  we  begin  to  read  tbe  picture,  tbe  painter's  mind  becomes 
fait.  81  Anthony  is  Bommnded  by  four  figorea^  one  of 
whioh  only  haa  the  form  of  a  demon,  and  he  is  in  the  back- 
ground, engaged  in  no  more  tenifio  act  of  violence  toward 
6t  Anthony,  tlian  endeavoring  to  pull  off  his  mantle ;  he 
baa,  however,  a  scourge  over  liia  ahoulder,  but  tliis  ia  prob- 
ably intended  for  St.  Anthony's  weapon  of  self-discipline, 
vhich  the  fiend,  with  a  very  Prot«Btaiit  turn  of  mind,  ia  car- 
rying o£C  A  broken  staff,  with  a  bell  banging  to  it,  at  the 
Bunt's  feet,  also  expresses  bis  interrupted  devotion.  The 
three  other  figures  beside  him  are  bent  on  moi'e  cunning 
mischief :  tbo  woman  on  tbe  left  is  one  of  Tintoret's  best 
IKirtraits  of  a  young  and  biight-oycd  VcuoUau  beauty.  It 
ia  curious  that  he  luia  given  so  attrnctivo  a  countenoucQ  to  a 
type  appai'ently  of  the  temptation  to  violate  tbe  power  of 
poverty,  for  this  woman  places  one  hand  in  a  vase  full  of 
coins,  and  shakes  golden  cliains  with  tbe  other.  On  the  oi>- 
posite  side  of  the  saint,  another  woman,  admirably  painted, 
but  of  a  far  less  attractive  countenance,  is  a  type  of  tbe  lusts 
of  tbe  flesh,  yet  there  is  notliing  gross  or  immodest  in  her 
dresB  or  gesture.    She  appears  to  have  been  baffled,  and  for 
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the  present  to  have  given  up  addressing  the  saint :  she  lays 
one  hand  upon  her  breast,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  yery 
respectable  person,  but  that  there  are  flames  playing  about 
her  loins.  A  recumbent  figure  on  the  ground  is  of  less  in- 
telligible character,  but  may  perhaps  be  meant  for  Indo- 
lence ;  at  all  events,  he  has  torn  the  saint's  book  to  pieces. 
I  forgot  to  note,  that  under  the  figure  representing  Avarice, 
there  is  a  creature  like  a  pig  ;  whether  actual  pig  or  not  is 
unascertainable,  for  the  church  is  dark,  the  little  light  that 
comes  on  the  picture  falls  on  it  the  wrong  way,  and  one 
third  of  the  lower  part  of  it  is  hidden  by  a  white  case,  con- 
taining a  modem  daub,  lately  painted  by  way  of  an  altar 
piece  ;  the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  Uie  grand  old 
picture  being  now  far  beyond  the  comprehension  both  of 
priests  and  people. 

2.  The  LoBi  Supper.  (On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sacrament)  A  picture  which  has  been  through  the 
hands  of  the  Academy,  and  is  therefore  now  hardly  worth 
notice.  Its  conception  seems  always  to  have  been  vulgar,  * 
and  far  below  Tintoret's  usual  standard  ;  there  is  singular 
baseness  in  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the  near  Apostles, 
while  all  the  others  are,  as  usual,  intent  upon  Christ's  words, 
''  One  of  you  shall  betray  me,"  is  going  to  help  himself  to 
wine  out  of  a  bottle  which  stands  behind  him.  In  so  doing 
he  stoops  towards  the  table,  the  flask  being  on  the  floor.  If 
intended  for  the  action  of  Judas  at  this  moment^  there  is 
the  painter's  usual  originality  in  the  thought ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  rather  done  to  obtain  variation  of  posture,  in  bringing 
the  red  dress  into  strong  contrast  with  the  tabledotk  The 
color  has  once  been  fine,  and  there  are  fragments  of  good 
painting  still  left ;  but  the  light  does  not  permit  these  to  be 
seen,  and  there  is  too  much  perfect  work  of  the  master's  in 
Venice,  to  permit  us  to  spend  time  on  retouched  remnants. 
The  picture  is  only  worth  mentioning,  because  it  is  igno- 
rantly  and  ridiculously  referred  to  by  Eugleras  characteristio 
of  Tintoret 
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ViTAO,  Ohdooh  of.  dc.  Said  to  contain  a  picture  b;  Vittot 
Coi'paccio,  ovtir  the  higli  altar :  otherwise  of  no  importance. 

VoLix)  Saitto,  Cuubcu  or  this.  An  inlaresting  but  deeecrated 
ruin  of  tlie  fourteenth  century  ;  fine  in  style.  Its  roof  rebunH 
aome  fresco  ooloring,  but,  as  for  as  I  recollect,  of  later  data 
than  the  arcliiteoture. 


Zaocjibia,  Chukcu  of  St.  Early  Renaisaance,  and  fine  of  itf) 
kind  ;  a  Qotliio  chapel  alloched  to  it  is  of  great  beauty.  It 
oontoina  the  best  John  Bellini  in  Venice,  after  that  of  San 
Q.  Qrisoetomo,  "  Tlie  Virgin,  with  Four  Saints  ; "  nnd  is  said 
to  coiituin  uiioUier  John  Bellini  and  a  Tintoret,  neither  of 
which  1  have  seen. 

ZAvLLK,  Oin;si:A  or  the.     Of  no  importance. 

ZoB^oo,  Gbubou  op  Santa  Masia,  IIL  12fi.  It  contains  one 
valuable  Tintoret,  namely : 

Chrint  wilK  Sta.  Judina  and  St.  Jiugvstin.  (Over  the  tbird  i 
altar  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.)  A  picture  of  email  size, 
and  upright,  about  ten  feet  by  eight     Ghriat  appears  to  bd 

*  'descending  out  of  the  clouds  between  the  two  saints,  who 
are  both  kneeling  on  the  sea  shore.  It  is  a  Venetian  sea, 
breaking  on  a  flat  beach,  like  the  Lido,  with  a  scarlet  galley 
in  the  middle  distance,  of  which  the  chief  use  is  to  unite  the 
two  figures  by  a  point  of  color.  Both  the  saints  are  respecta- 
ble Venetians  of  the  lower  clasa,  in  homely  dresses  and  witli 
bomely  faces.  The  whole  picture  is  quietly  painted,  and 
somewhat  slightly ;  free  from  all  extravognnoe,  and  display- 
ing little  power  except  in  the  general  truth  or  harmony  of 
colors  so  easily  laid  on.  It  is  better  preserved  than  usual, 
and  woi-th  dwelling  upon  as  ao  instance  of  the  style  of  the 
toaster  when  al  mat. 
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PREFACE. 


GbuEAT  nations  write  their  autobiographies  in  three  manu- 
scripts— the  book  of  their  deeds,  the  book  of  their  words,  and 
the  book  of  their  art  Not  one  of  these  books  can  be  under- 
stood unless  we  read  the  two  others ;  but  of  the  three,  the 
only  quite  trustworthy  one  is  the  losb  The  acts  of  a  nation 
may  be  triumphant  by  its  good  fortune  ;  and  its  words  mighty 
by  the  genius  of  a  few  of  its  children  :  but  its  art,  only  by 
the  general  gifts  and  common  sympathies  of  the  race. 

Again,  the  poliey  of  a  nation  may  be  compelled,  and,  there- 
fore, not  indicative  of  its  true  character.  Its  words  may  be 
false,  while  yet  the  race  remain  unconscious  of  their  false- 
hood ;  and  no  historian  can  assuredly  detect  the  hypocrisy. 
But  art  is  always  instinctiye ;  and  the  honesty  or  pretence  of 
it  are  therefore  open  to  the  day.  The  Delphic  oracle  may  or 
may  not  have  been  spoken  by  an  honest  priestess, — ^we  cannot 
tell  by  the  words  of  it ;  a  liar  may  rationally  believe  them  a 
lie,  such  as  he  would  himself  have  spoken ;  and  a  true  man, 
with  equal  reason,  may  believe  them  spoken  in  truth.  But 
there  is  no  question  possible  in  art :  at  a  glance  (when  we 
have  learned  to  read),  we  know  the  i*eligion  of  Angelioo  to  be 
sincere,  and  of  Titian,  assumed. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  of  the  third  book  is  the  most  vital 
to  our  knowledge  of  any  nation's  life ;  and  the  history  of 
Venice  is  chiefly  written  ih  such  manuscript  It  once  lay 
open  on  the  waves,  miraculous,  like  St.  Cuthbert's  book, — a 
goldto  legend  on  counttess  leaves :  now,  like  Baruch's  roll,  it 
is  being  cut  with  the  penknife,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  consumed  in 
the  fire  of  the  most  brutish  of  the  fiend&  What  fragments 
of  it  may  yet  be  saved  in  blackened  scroll,  like  those  withered 
Cottonian  relics  in  our  National  library,  of  which  so  much  has 


been  redeemed  by  love  and  skill,  tbia  book  will  help  jou, 
partly,  to  read.  Partly, — for  I  know  only  myself  in  piirt ;  but 
wlml  I  t«ll  you,  BO  fur  OS  it  reocliea,  will  be  truer  than  you 
have  heard  hitherto,  because  fouuded  ou  this  absolutely  faitJi- 
ful  witness,  despised  by  other  histoiiuas,  if  not  wholly  uniu- 
telligilile  to  them. 

I  am  obliged  to  wiite  shortly,  being  too  old  now  to  spare 
time  for  any  thing  more  than  needful  work  ;  and  I  write  at 
speed,  careless  of  afterwards  remediable  mistakes,  of  >vhieh 
adverso  readers  may  gather  us  many  as  they  choose  :  that  to 
which  such  readers  are  adverse  will  be  found  truth  that  cau 
abide  any  quantity  of  adversity. 

As  I  can  get  my  chapters  done,  they  ehall  be  published  Ja 
this  form,  for  sueli  service  as  they  can  prescuiUy  do.  Th« 
entire  book  will  coiisisl  of  not  more  than  twelve  ouch  porta, 
witli  two  of  appendices,  forniini;  two  vuhuues :  if  I  can  get 
what  I  have  to  say  into  six  parts,  with  one  appendix,  all  the 
better. 

Two  separate  Uttle  guides,  one  to  the  Academy,  the  otiior 
to  Sou  Giorgio  de'  Suhiavoni,  will,  I  hope,  bo  reaily  with  the 
opening  iiunibt-i-s  of  this  hcxiV,  wliii-h  immt  ili;iieiLil  m)ini;wliut 
on  their  collateral  illustration  ;  and  what  I  find  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  the  traveller  in  my  old  '  Stones  of  Venice '  is  ia 
course  of  re-publication,  with  further  illustration  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Tintoret.  But  this  cannot  be  ready  till  the 
autumn  ;  and  what  I  have  said  of  the  mightiest  of  Venetian 
maaterv,  in  my  lecture  on  bis  relation  to  Michael  Angelo,  will 
be  enough  at  present  to  enable  the  student  to  complete  the 
range  of  his  knowledge  to  the  oloae  of  tbe  atory  of  'SL 
liark'B  UesL' 
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ST.  MARK^S  REST. 


CHAPTER  I 

THS  BUBDEEI  OF  TTXKBi 

Oo  first  into  the  Piiizetta»  and  stand  anywhere  in  the  shade, 
where  jou  can  well  see  its  two  granite  pillars. 

Tour  Murray  tells  you  that  they  are  '  famous,'  and  that  the 
one  is  "  snrmonnted  by  the  bronze  lion  of  St  Mark,  the  other 
by  the  statne  of  St  Theodore,  the  Protector  of  the  Republic." 

It  does  not,  however,  tell  you  why,  or  for  what  the  pillars 
are  '  famoua'  Nor,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  might  con- 
oeiyably  occur  to  the  curious,  why  St  Theodore  should  pro- 
tect the  Republic  by  standing  on  a  crocodile  ;  nor  whether  the 
"bronse  lion  of  St  Mark  "  was  cost  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
— or  some  more  ancient  and  ignorant  person  ;  nor  what  these 
rugged  comers  of  limestone  rock,  at  the  bases  of  the  granite, 
were  perhaps  once  in  the  shape  oi  Have  you  any  idea  why, 
for  the  sake  of  any  such  things^  these  pillars  were  once,  or 
should  yet  be,  more  renowned  than  the  Monument^  or  the 
column  of  the  Place  Venddme,  both  of  which  are  much 
bigger  ? 

Well,  they  are  famous,  first,  in  memorial  of  something 
which  is  better  worth  remembering  than  the  fire  of  London, 
or  the  achierements  of  the  great  Napoleon.  And  they  are 
famous,  or  used  to  be,  among  artists,  because  they  Are  beau- 
tiful columns ;  nay,  as  far  as  we  old  artists  know,  the  most 
beautiful  columns  at  present  extant  and  erect  in  the  conven- 
iently  visitable  world. 

Each  of  these  causes  of  their  fiune  I  will  try  in  some  dim 
degree  to  set  before  you. 


I  add  they  were  aet  there  in  meraorj  of  things, — not  of  the 
nan  wLo  did  the  things.  Tbey  aie  to  Venice,  in  fact,  what 
Am  Melnon  column  woulil  be  to  London,  if,  instead  of  a  statue 
of  Nalaon  and  a  coil  of  ropo,  on  the  top  of  it,  we  hiul  pnt  one 
o(  the  lour  Evongeliats,  and  a.  eiiiiit,  for  the  praise  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  of  HolineBB : — trustiug  the  memory  of  Nelson  to  our 

Howover,  the  memory  of  tlio  Nelson  of  Venice,  being  now 
MTOl  bundrerl  yenra  old,  liiia  move  or  leaa  foiled  f I'oni  the  heart 
of  Tanice  herself,  and  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  of  a 
Somewhat  concerning  him,  though  a  ati-nnger,  you 
e  to  hear,  but  you  must  hear  it  in  quiet ;  bo  let  your 
a  take  you  across  to  San  Giorgio  Maggioro ;  there  you 
flia  moor  your  gondola  under  the  Bto^is  in  the  shade,  and  read 
Id  paaw,  looking  up  at  the  xiillara  when  you  hke. 

In  ttio  year  1117,  when  the  Doge  Ordelafo  Falier  had  been 
kOlad  under  the  walla  of  Zara,  Venice  chose,  for  his  successor, 
Domwuco  Uichiel,  Michael  of  tlie  Lord,  '  CattoUco  uomo  e 
andMO,"  a  catholic  and  brave  man,  the  servant  of  God  and  of 
St  HicbML 

Another  of  Mr.  Murray's  publications  for  your  general  w- 
aistanoe  ('Sketches  fromTenetiaD  History  *)  informs  you  that, 
at  this  time,  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  (the 
eecond  Baldwin)  were  "awakening  the  pious  zeal,  and  stimu- 
lating the  commercial  appetite,  of  the  Vcnetiana" 

This  elegantly  balanced  sentence  is  meant  to  suggest  to  you 
that  the  Venetians  had  as  little  piety  as  we  have  ourselyes,  and 
were  as  fond  of  money— that  article  being  the  only  one  which 
an  Englishman  could  now  tliink  of,  as  an  object  of  "commer- 
oiol  appetitd." 

The  facts  which  toko  this  napoot  to  the  lively  oookney,  are, 
in  reality,  that  Venice  was  sincerely  pious,  aud  intensely  covet- 
ous. But  not  covetous  merely  of  mouey.  She  was  covetous, 
first,  of  fame ;  secondly,  of  kingdom ;  thirdly,  of  Pinal's  of 

'  Huin  Sutnto.  VlUe  Duoum  VonDtorum,  liencefoTtriTd  qnoled  u 
v.,  wllb  iehteno«a  to  the  p*ge«  ot  HurUorVi  edilloii.  Sua  A|)paiidii, 
Art.  1,  wLloh  will)  followiag  sppandloeE  will  be  gtveu  iu  ft  suparatu 
numbur  m  soon  m  there  uu  enough  to  (urui  oue. 
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marble  and  granite,  each  as  these  that  jou  see ;  lastly,  and 
quite  prindpallj,  of  the  relics  of  good  people.  Sach  an  '  a]>- 
petite,'  glib-tongued  cockney  friend,  is  not  wholly  'commer- 
cial.' 

To  the  nation  in  this  religiously  covetous  hunger,  Baldwin 
appealed,  a  captive  to  the  Saracen.  The  Pope  sent  letters  to 
press  his  suit,  and  the  Doge  Michael  called  tlie  State  to  coun- 
cil in  the  church  of  St  Mark.  Tliere  he,  and  tlio  Primate  of 
Venice,  and  her  nobles,  and  such  of  tlie  people  as  had  due  en- 
trance with  them,  by  way  of  beginning  the  business,  cele- 
brated the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Then  the  Primate  read 
the  Pope's  letters  aloud  to  the  assembly ;  then  the  Doge  made 
the  assembly  a  speech.  And  there  was  no  opposition  party 
in  that  parliament  to  make  opposition  speeches ;  and  there 
were  no  reports  of  the  speech  next  morning  in  any  Times 
or  Daily  Telegraph.  And  there  were  no  plenipotentiaries 
sent  to  the  East,  and  back  again.  But  the  vote  passed  for 
war. 

The  Doge  left  his  son  in  charge  of  the  State ;  and  sailed  for 
the  Holy  Land,  with  forty  galleys  and  twenty-eight  beaked 
ships  of  battle — "ships  which  were  painted  with  divers 
colors," '  far  seen  in  pleasant  splendor. 

Some  faded  likeness  of  them,  twenty  years  ago,  might  be 
seen  in  the  painted  sails  of  the  fishing  boats  which  lay  crowded, 
in  lowly  lustre,  where  the  development  of  civilization  now  only 
brings  black  steam-tugs,*  to  bear  the  people  of  Venice  to  the 
bathing-machines  of  Lido,  covering  their  Ducal  Palace  with 
soot,  and  consuming  its  sculptures  with  sulphurous  acid. 

The  beaked  ships  of  the  Doge  Michael  had  each  a  hundred 
oars, — each  oar  pulled  by  two  men,  not  accommodated  with, 
sliding  seats,  but  breathed  well  for  their  great  boat-race  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Qreece  and  Italy, — whose  names,  alas,  with 

'  *  The  Acts  of  Ood,  by  the  Franks.*  Afterwards  quoted  as  0.  (Qesta 
Del).     Again,  see  Appendix,  Art.  1. 

*  The  sails  maj  still  be  seen  scattered  farther  east  along  the  Rira  ;  bat 
the  beaatj  of  the  scene,  which  gare  some  image  of  the  past,  was  in  their 
combination  with  the  Ducal  Palaoe, — not  with  the  new  French  and  Eng- 
lish Restaurants. 
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i  Danes  of  tlieir  trainers,  are  notuloM  in  the  joumolB  of  Uie 
jrbarous  time. 

The;  beat  their  wfty  acroaa  the  mutk,  nevertholeBs,'  to  tbe 

ice  by  the  sea-beach  in  Palestine  wh«re  Dorcoa  worked  for 

I  poor,  and  St.  Peter  lodged  vrith  liis  uomeaake  tanner. 

are,  showing  first  but  a  squadroil  at%  few  ships,  they  drew 
je  Saracen  fleet  out  to  sea,  and  so  Mt  upon  them. 

And  the  Doge,  in  his  true  Duke'*  plKe,  first  in  his  beaked 

p,  led  for  the  Soi-acen  ndinirot's,  itiiick  her,  and  sunk  her. 
and  his  host  of  falcons  followed  to  thft  slaughter  :  and  to  the 
prey  also, — for  the  battle  was  not  without  gratification  of  the 
commercial  appetite.  The  Venetioiw  took  a  number  of  ships 
containing  precious  silks,  and  "  a  <]iuuiUty  of  drugs  and  pop- 
per." 

After  which  battle,  the  Doge  wait  ap  to  Jerusalem,  there 
)  take  further  counsol  concerning  tlio  use  of  his  Venetian 
gowtc ;  and,  btiag  noaiTCd  tban  witb  bonor,  kept  his  ChrisU 
mu  in  the  tnoantain  ol  the  hard, 

Li  the  ooniusil  of  mt  that  followed,  debate  became  stem 
whether  to  nndertaks  the  siege  of  Tyre  or  Asoalon.  Hm 
judgments  of  men  being  at  pause,  the  matt«r  was  giyen  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  They  put  the  name*  of  the  two  cities  in 
in  urn,  on  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  An  or- 
phan child  was  taken  to  draw  the  lots,  who,  putting  his  hand 
into  the  um,  drew  oat  the  name  of  Ttbe. 

Which  name  jou  may  have  heard  before,  and  read  perhaps 
words  concerning  her  fall — careleBB  always  when  the  fall  took 
place,  or  whose  sword  smote  her. 

She  was  still  a  glorious  city,  still  queen  of  tbe  treasures  of 
the  sea ; '  chiefly  renowned  for  her  work  in  gloss  and  in 
purple  ;  set  in  command  of  a  rich  plain,  "  irrigated  with  plen- 
tiful and  perfect  waters,  famous  for  its  sugar-canes ;  '  fortissi- 

'  0«n,  of  aootM,  for  e»lin,  uid  adTunw  winds,  onl;  ;  bright  niU  full 
to  tb*  helpf dI  breeie. 

'  "  Fmut>  tuUkvta  p«r  Im  piu  popolosk  a  oommeToiuila  dl  Slrl*." — 
Bontuifn,  'Storlk  Docnmaulata  dl  Venailk,'  Venloa,  1803,  toL  IL, 
wbeiio*  I  Uka  what  alia  U  laid  In  tha  l«it ;  but  Ma  In  tlia  OmU  Del, 
tba  older  Ukrln  SMtnto,  lib.  Ul.,  par*.  vL  oap.  xll.,  Mid  pus.  id*,  oap.  IL 
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ma,*  she  herself,  upon  her  rock,  double  walled  towards  the 
sea,  treble  walled  to  the  land ;  and,  to  all  seeming,  uncon- 
querable but  by  famine." 

For  their  help  in  this  great  siege,  the  Venetians  made  their 
conditions. 

That  in  every  city  subject  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Venetians  should  have  a  street^  a  square,  a  bath,  and  a  bake- 
house :  that  is  to  say,  a  place  to  live  in,  a  place  to  meet  in, 
and  due  command  of  water  and  bread,  all  free  of  tax ;  that 
they  should  use  their  own  balances,  weights,  and  measures 
(not  by  any  means  false  ones,  you  will  please  to  observe) ; 
and  that  the  King  of  Jerusalem  should  pay  annually  to  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  on  the  Feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  three 
hundred  Saracen  byzants. 

Such,  with  due  approval  of  the  two  Apostles  of  the  Qen- 
tiles,  being  the  claims  of  these  Qentile  mariners  from  the 
King  of  the  Holy  Oity,  the  same  were  accepted  in  these  terms : 
"In  the.  name  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost,  these  are  the  treaties 
which  Baldwin,  second  King  of  the  Latins  in  Jerusalehi,  made 
with  St  Mark  and  Dominicus  Michatfl  " ;  and  ratified  by  the 
signatures  of — 

GuABncoRD,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem ; 

FiBRKMAR,  Archbishop  of  Geesarea ; 

BratNABD,  Archbishop  of  Nazareth ; 

AsQUism,  Bishop  of  Bethlehem  ; 

GoLDUMus^  Abbot  of  St  Mary's,  in  the  Vale  of  Jehotahaphat ; 

AooHABo^  Prior  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ; 

GzBABn^  Prior  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 

Abrabd,  Prior  of  Mount  Syon  ;  and 

Hugo  db  Pagano,  Master  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Temple. 

With  others  many,  whose  names  are  in  the  chronicle 

of  Andrea  Dandola 

And  thereupon  the  French  crusaders  by  land,  and  the  Vene- 
tians by  sea,  drew  line  of  siege  round  T^. 
You  will  not  expect  me  here,  at  St  George's  steps^  to  give 
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>unt  of  the  Torioue  miBcbief  done  on  each  other  with  the 
..,  the  etone,  and  the  fire,  by  the  Christian  and  Sm-ac^n, 
Y  by  day.  Both  were  at  Inst  wearied,  when  report  came  of 
p  to  the  Tyiians  by  on  army  from  Damascus,  and  a  fleet 
in  Egypt.  Upon  which  newa,  discord  arose  in  the  inv&d- 
•^  camp  ;  and  rkiuior  went  abroad  tbat  the  VeuetiaoB  would 
aert  their  allies,  and  anve  themHelves  iu  theii-  fleet  These 
>ort8  coming  to  the  em's  of  the  Doge,  he  took  (according  to 
litiou)  the  sails  itom  hia  ships'  masts,  and  tho  rudder's 
J)  thoir  storus,'  and  brought  sails,  rudders,  and  tuckle 
uore,  and  iuto'the  French  camp,  adding  to  these,  for  hifl 
jdge,  "gi-avo  words." 

The  French  knighta,  in  shame  of  their  miscreance,  bade 

in  refit  liia  Bhijia.     The  Count  of  TrijTOli  and  William  of 

'i  were  eent  to  make  head  against  tlie  Damoscenea ;  and 

Dogo,  leaving  ships  enough  to  blockade  the  port,  Bailed 

mself,  witli  wliat  could  bo  s^Hired,  toyiiuf  the  Egyptian  fieot. 

sailed  to  Alexandria,  uliowed  liis  sails  along  the  coast  in 

aetiance,  and  returned. 

MeantJma  his  coin  lor  paymast  of  his  mBrinan  wm  i^MnL 
Be  did  not  can  to  depend  on  remittonoeo.  He  atniok  % 
coinage  of  leather,  with  St  Mark's  and  hie  own  shield  on  it, 
promiung  hia  soldiers  tbat  for  every  leathern  rag,  bo  signed, 
at  Venice,  there  should  be  given  a  golden  saochin.  And  his 
word  was  taken ;  and  hia  word  was  kept 

So  the  steady  siege  went  on,  till  the  I^riaoa  lost  h^yv  <»i<l 
asked  terms  of  surrender. 

They  obtained  security  of  person  and  property,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Christian  soldiery,  who  bad  expected  the 
'  sack  of  Tyre.     The  city  was  divided  into  three  porta,  of  which 


■By  doing  thli  hq  iBft  hia  Ami  bulpleM  before  ui  •aamj,  for  uktkI* 
Wftrlwe  >l  tUi*  liino  depended  whollj  ou  the  flue  ileerliig  of  (lie  ilifp* 
fX  tlio  .moineiit  of  ouiet.  But  for  all  oiHauj  maiHUurrM  uecwwary 
for  the  ufaly  ot  the  fleet  In  bartrar,  thoIr  oan  ware  enougli.  Andras 
Dandolo  ujn  ha  tooli  a  pUuk  ("tabuU")  out  of  each  ihip,— ■  more 
fatal  iajxuj.  I  anipeot  the  truth  to  have  lieeii  that  he  aimplj  un- 
ahlpp«d  tbe  ruddsr*,  and  brought  Ihem  luto  oamp  ;  a  grttvu  apeeolileaa 
tjmbo\,  aaruiMt  enough,  but  not  ooatly  of  oieleH  lalwr. 
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two  were  given  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  third  to  the 
yeneiian& 

How  Baldwin  governed  his  two  thirds;  I  do  not  know,  nor 
what  capacity  there  was  in  the  Tjrians  of  being  governed  at 
alL  But  the  Venetians,  for  their  third  part,  appointed  a 
'  hailo '  to  do  dvil  justice,  and  a  '  vMcount  *  to  answer  for  mili- 
tary defence ;  and  appointed  magistrates  under  these,  who, 
on  entering  office,  took  the  following  oath :  — 

"  I  swear  on  the  holy  (Gospels  of  Ood,  that  sincerely  and 
without  fraud  I  will  do  right  to  all  men  who  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Venice  in  the  city  of  Tyre ;  and  to  every  other 
who  shall  be  brought  before  me  for  judgment,  according  to 
the  ancient  use  and  law  of  the  city.  And  so  far  as  I  know 
not»  and  am  left  uninformed  of  that,  I  will  act  by  such  rule  as 
shall  appear  to  me  just^  according  to.  the  appeal  and  answer. 
Farther,  I  will  give  faithful  and  honest  counsel  to  the  BaUo 
and  the  Viscounty  when  Tarn  asked  for  it ;  and  if  they  share  any 
secret  with  me,  I  will  keep  it;  neither  vnll  I  procure  by 
fraud,  good  to  a  friend,  nor  evil  to  on  enemy."  And  thus  the 
Venetian  state  planted  stable  colonies  in  Asia. 

Thus  far  Bomanin;  to  whom,  nevertheless,  it  does  not 
occur  to  ask  what '  establishing  colonies  in  Asia '  meant  for 
Venice.  Whether  they  were  in  Asia^  Africa,  or  the  Island  of 
Atlantis,  did  not  at  this  time  greatly  matter  ;  but  it  mattered 
infinitely  that  they  were  coUmiea  liuing  in  friendly  retoHona 
with  the  Saracen^  and  that  at  the  very  same  moment  arose 
cause  of  quite  other  than  friendly  relations,  between  the  Ve- 
netian and  the  Qreek. 

For  while  the  Doge  Michael  fought  for  the  Christian  king 
at  Jerusalem,  the  Ohristian  emperor  at  6yzantium  attacked 
the  defenceless  states  of  Venice,  on  the  mainland  of  Dalmatia, 
and  seized  their  cities.  Whereupon  the  Doge  set  sail  home- 
wards, fell  on  the  Gh-eek  islands  of  the  Egean,  and  took  the 
spoil  of  them  ;  seized  Cephalonia ;  recovered  the  lost  cities  of 
Dalmatia ;  compelled  the  Ghi'eek  emperor  to  sue  for  peace, — 
gave  it,  in  angry  soorfi  ;  and  set  his  sails  at  last  for  his  own 
Bialto,  with  the  sceptres  of  Tyre  and  of  Byzantium  to  lay  ai 
the  feet  of  Venice. 
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Spoil  also  he  brought^  enough,  of  such  commercial  kind  as 
Venice  valued.  Thede  pillars  that  you  look  upon,  of  rosy  ftnd 
gray  rock  ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  St  Donato  and  St  Isidora 

He  thus  returned,  in  1126:  Fate  had  left  him  yet  four 
years  to  liva  In  which,  among  other  homely  work,  he  made 
the  beginning  for  you  (oh  much  civilized  friend,  you  will  at 
least  praise  him  in  this)  of  these  mighty  gaseous  illuminations 
by  which  Venice  provides  for  your  seeing  her  shop-wares  by 
nighty  and  provides  against  your  seeing  the  moon,  or  stars,  or 
sea. 

For,  finding  the  narrow  streets  of  Venice  dark,  and  oppor- 
tune for  robbers,  he  ordered  that  at  the  heads  of  them  there 
should  be  set  little  tabernacles  for  images  of  the  saints,  and 
before  each  a  light  kept  burning.  Thus  he  commands, — not 
as  thinking  that  the  saints  themselves  had  need  of  candles, 
but  that  they  would  gladly  grant  to  poor  mortals  in  danger, 
material  no  less  than  heavenly  light 

And  having  in  this  pretty  and  lowly  beneficence  ended 
what  work  he  had  to  do  in  this  world,  feeling  his  strength 
fading,  he  laid  down  sword  and  ducal  robe  together ;  and  be- 
came a  monk,  in  this  island  of  St  George,  at  the  shore  of 
which  you  are  reading  :  but  the  old  monastery  on  it  which 
sheltered  him  was  destroyed  long  ago,  that  this  stately  Palla- 
dian  portico  might  be  built,  to  delight  Mr.  Eustace  on  his 
classical  tour, — and  other  such  men  of  renown, — and  persous 
of  excellent  taste,  like  youi-self. 

And  there  he  died,  and  was  buried  ;  and  there  he  lies,  vir- 
tually tombless  ;  the  place  of  his  gi-ave  you  find  by  going 
down  the  steps  on  your  right  hand  behind  the  altar,  leading 
into  what  was  yet  a  monastery  before  the  last  Italian  revolu- 
tion, but  is  now  a  finally  deserted  loneliness. 

Over  his  grave  there  is  a  heap  of  fiiglitful  modem  uphol- 
sterer's work, — Longhena's  ;  his  first  tomb  (of  which  you  may 
see  some  probable  likeness  in  those  at  the  side  of  SL  John 
and  St  Paul)  being  removed  as  too  modest  and  timewom  for 
the  vulgar  Venetian  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  this, 
that  you  see,  put  up  to  please  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
beadlea 
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The  old  inscription  was  copied  on  the  rotten  black  slate 
which  is  breaking  away  in  thin  flakes,  dimmed  bj  dusty  salt 
The  beginning  of  it  yet  remains :  ''  Here  lies  the  Terror  of 
the  Ghreeks."    Bead  also  the  last  lines  : 

**  Whosoever  thou  art,  who  oomest  to  behold  this  tomb  or 

mS,  BOW  THYSELF  DOWN  BEFORE  QoD,  BEOAUSB  OF  HDf." 

Of  these  tbings,  then,  the  two  pillars  before  you  are 
'famous'  in  memorial.  What  in  themselves  they  possess 
deserving  honor,  we  will  next  try  to  discern.  But  yon  must 
row  a  little  nearer  to  the  pillars,  so  as  to  see  them  clearly. 


CHAPTEBIL 
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I  SAID  these  pillars  were  the  most  beautiful  known  to  me  ; 
but  you  must  understand  this  saying  to  be  of  the  whole  pillar 
— group  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital— not  only  of  their  shafts. 

You  know  so  much  of  architecture,  perhaps,  as  that  an 
'  order '  of  it  is  the  system,  connecting  a  shaft  with  its  capital 
and  coiiiicc.  And  you  can  surely  feel  so  much  of  orcliitcct- 
uro,  OS  that,  if  you  took  the  heads  off  these  pillars,  and  set 
the  granite  shafts  simply  upright  on  the  pavement,  they 
would  perhaps  remind  you  of  ninepins,  or  rolling-pins,  but 
would  in  no  wise  contribute  either  to  respectful  memory  of 
the  Doge  Michael,  or  to  the  beauty  of  the  Piazzetto. 

Their  beauty,  which  has  been  so  long  instinctively  felt  by 
artists,  consists  then  first  in  Uie  proportion,  and  then  in  the 
propriety  of  their  several  parta  Do  not  confuse  proportion 
with  propriety.  An  elephant  is  as  properly  made  as  a  stag ; 
but  he  is  not  so  gracefully  proportioned.  In  fine  architect- 
ure, and  all  other  fine  arts,  grace  and  pix>priety  meei 

I  will  take  the  fitness  first    Tou  see  that  both  these  pillars 

have  wide  bases  of  successive  steps.'    You  can  feel  that  these 

*  Restored, — ^bnt  thej  alwajs  must  hare  had  them,  in  some  Bueh  pro- 
portion. 
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wonld  be  '  improper '  round  the  pillars  of  an  arcade  in  which, 
people  walked,  because  iliey  would  be  in  the  way.  But  they 
are  proper  here,  because  they  tell  us  the  pillar  is  to  be  iso- 
lated, and  that  it  is  a  monument  of  importance.  Look  froni 
these  shafts  to  the  arcade  of  the  Ducal  Palaoa  Its  pillars 
have  been  found  fault  with  for  wanting  bases.  But  they 
were  meant  to  be  walked  beside  without  stumbling. 

Next^  you  see  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  pillars 
spread  wide,  into  flat  tablos.  You  can  feel,  surely,  that  these 
are  entirely  '  proper,'  to  afford  room  for  the  statues  they  are 
to  receive,  and  that  the  edges,  which  bear  no  weight,  may 
'  properly '  extend  widely.  But  suppose  a  weight  of  superin- 
cumbent wall  were  to  be  laid  on  these  pillars?  The  extent 
of  capital  which  is  now  graceful,  would  then  be  weak  and 
ridiculous. 

Thus  far  of  propriety,  whose  simple  laws  ore  soon  satisfied : 
next,  of  proportion. 

You  see  that  one  of  the  shafts — the  St.  Theodore's — is  much 
more  slender  than  the  other. 

One  general  law  of  proi)oi'tion  is  that  a  slender  shaft  should 
have  a  slender  capital,  and  a  ponderous  Bliaft,  a  ponderous 
one. 

But  had  this  law  been  here  followed,  the  companion  pillars 
would  have  iiiBtuntly  become  ill-uiutched.  The  eye  would 
have  discerned  in  a  moment  the  fat  pillar  and  the  lean.  They 
would  never  have  become  the  fraternal  pillai's — *  the  two  '  of 
the  Piazzettu. 

With  subtle,  scarcely  at  first  traceable,  care,  the  designer 
varied  the  cuiTes  and  weight  of  his  capitals  ;  and  gave  the 
massive  head  to  the  slender  shaft,  and  the  slender  capital  to 
the  massive  shaft  And  thus  they  stand  in  symmetry,  and 
uncontending  equity. 

Next,  for  the  form  of  these  capitals  themselves,  and  the 
date  of  them. 

You  will  find  in  the  guide-books  that  though  the  shafta 
were  brought  home  by  the  Doge  in  1126,  no  one  could  be 
found  able  to  set  them  up,  until  the  year  1171,  when  a  certain 
Lomboi'd,  called  Nicholas  of  the  Barterers,  raised  them,  and 
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for  reward  of  snch  engineering  skill,  bargained  that  he  might 
keep  tables  for  forbidden  games  of  chance  between  the  shafts. 
Whereupon  the  Senate  ordered  that  executions  should  also 
take  place  between  them. 

You  read,  and  smile,  and  pass  on  with  a  dim  sense  of  hay- 
ing heard  something  like  a  good  story. 

Yes  ;  of  which  I  will  pray  you  to  remark,  that  at  that  un- 
civilized time,  games  of  chance  were  forbidden  in  Venice,  and 
that  in  these  modem  civilized  times  they  are  not  forbidden  ; 
and  one,  that  of  the  lotteiy,  even  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  gainful :  and  that  perhaps  the  Venetian  people  might 
find  itself  more  prosperous  on  the  whole  by  obeyinpr  that  law 
of  their  fathers,*  and  ordeiing  that  no  lottery  should  be  drawn, 
except  in  a  place  where  somebody  had  been  hanged.* '  But 
the  curious  tiling  is  that  while  this  pretty  story  is  never  for^ 
gotten,  about  the  raising  of  the  piUars,  nothing  is  ever  so 
much  as  questioned  about  who  put  their  tops  and  bases  to 
them  1 — nothing  about  the  resolution  that  lion  or  saint  should 
stand  to  preach  on  them, — nothing  about  the  Saint's  sermon, 
or  the  Lion's  ;  nor  enough,  even,  concerning  the  name  or  oc- 
cupation of  Nicholas  the  Borterer,  to  lead  the  pensive  traveller 
into  a  profitable  obsei*vance  of  the  appointment  of  Fate,  tliat 
in  this  Tyre  of  the  West,  the  city  of  merchants,  her  monu- 
ments of  triumph  over  the  Tyre  of  the  East  should  forevet 
stand  signed  by  a  tradition  recording  the  stem  judgment  of 
her  youth  against  the  gambler's  lust,  which  was  the  passion 
of  her  old  age. 

But  now  of  the  capitals  themselves.  If  you  are  the  least 
interested  in  architecture,  should  it  not  be  of  some  import- 
ance to  you  to  note  the  style  of  them  ?  Twelfth  century 
capitals,  as  fresh  as  when  they  came  from  the  chisel,  are  not 
to  be  seen  every  day,  or  everywhere — much  less  capitals  like 
these,  a  fathom  or  so  broad  and  high  I    And  if  you  know  th^ 

'  Have  jon  ever  read  the  '  Fortnnee  of  Nigel  *  with  attention  to  the 
moral  bf  it  ?  * 

*  It  orders  now  that  the  drawing  nhoiild  be  at  the  foot  of  St  Mark*! 
Campanile  ;  and,  weelclj,  Uie  mob  of  Venice,  gathered  for  the  event, 
'flits  the  marble  )>orohes  with  its  anxious  murmur. 
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Brohitectura  of  En^jlaiid  and  Frruice  in  tbe  twelfth  ceotiiry, 
you  will  find  tlieeo  capibile  bUU  mare  interesting  from  their 
extreme  iliSoreiice  iu  tuaunor.  Not  tlie  loaat  like  our  olunipa 
ond  hiimpa  aud  cushioiiB,  ore  tLey  ?  For  these  ore  living 
Greek  work,  etill ;  iiot  savage  Normaa  or  olumey  Northum- 
hriun,  these  ;  but  of  pure  CuriiiUiian  race  ;  jet,  with  VepetJaii 
procticaluosH  of  mind,  soliditied  fi'om  the  lioh  clusters  of  light 
leafuge  which  were  their  ancient  form.  You  must  find  time 
for  a  little  practical  cutting  of  capitals  youreclf,  before  you 
will  discern  the  beauty  of  theao.  There  ia  nothing  like  a 
little  work  with  the  fingers  for  teucLiug  the  eyes. 

Aa  you  go  home  to  lunch,  therefore,  buy  a  pound  of  Qruyere 
cheese,  or  of  any  other  equally  tough  and  bud,  with  aa  few 
holes  in  it  aa  may  bo.  And  out  of  tliia  pound  of  cheeae,  nl 
lunch,  cut  0.  aolld  cube  oa  neatly  oa  you  can. 

Now  all  treatment  of  cjtpituhi  depends  primarily  on  the  way 
in  wLiuh  a  cube  of  stone,  like  this  of  ctmeae,  iti  left  by  tlie 
carver  square  at  the  top,  to  curry  the  wall,  aud  cut  round  at 
the  bottom  to  fit  its  circular  pillar..  Proceed  therefore  to  cut 
your  cube  so  that  it  may  fit  a  i*ound  pillar  of  cheese  at  the 
hottoiu,  audi  ae  is  extracted,  for  tasting,  by  iniLgniuiimuua 
obeesemongeni,  for  ooBtomeni  worth  their  while.  Tour  firat 
natural  proceeding  will  of  coarse  be  to  cut  off  four  comers  ; 
BO  making  an  octagon  at  Uie  bottom,  which  is  a  good  pai-t  of 
tbe  way  to  a  circle.  Now  if  you  cut  oET  those  comers  with 
rather  a  long,  sweeping  cut,  aa  if  you  were  cutting  a  pencil, 
you  will  'see  that  already  you  have  got  very  near  the  ahape  of 
the  Piiizzetta  capitals.  But  you  will  come  still  nearer,  if  you 
moke  each  of  tliese  simple  comer-cuts  into  two  narrower 
ones,  tlius  bringing  the  lower  portion  of  your  bit  of  cheese 
into  a.  twelve-aided  figure.  Aud  you  will  see  tliat  each  of 
these  double-cut  angles  now  has  tiikeu  more  or  less  tbe  shape 
of  a  leaf,  with  ita  central  rib  at  tbe  angle.  And  if,  furtlier, 
with  such  sculpturesque  and  graphic  talent  as  may  be  in  you, 
yon  scratch  out  tbe  real  shape  of  a  leaf  at, the  edge  of  the 
cuts  and  run  furrows  from  its  outer  loliea  to  the  middle, — 
behold,  you  have  your  Piazzetta  capital  Alt  but  have  it,  I 
should  say  ;  only  this  '  all  but '  is  nearly  all  the  good  of  it. 
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which  comes  of  the  exceeding  fineness  with  which  the  simple 
cuiTes  ore  drawn,  and  reconciled. 

Nevertheless,  you  will  have  learned,  if  sagacious  in  such 
matters,  by  this  quarter  of  an  hour's  earring,  so  much  of 
architectural  art  as  will  enable  you  to  discern,  and  to  enjoy 
the  treatment  of,  all  tlie  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  capi- 
tals in  Venice,  which,  without  exception,  when  of  natiye  cut- 
ting, are  concave  bells  like  tliis,  with  either  a  springing  leaf, 
or  a  bending  boss  of  stone  which  would  become  a  leaf  if  it 
were  furrowed,  at  the  angles.  But  the  fourteenth  century 
biings  a  change. 

Before  I  tell  you  what  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
you  must  cut  yourself  another  cube  of  Qrnycre  cheese.  You 
see  that  in  the  one  you  have  made  a  capital  of  already,  a  good 
weight  of  cheese  out  of  the  cube  has  been  cut  away  in  taper- 
ing down  those  long-leaf  comers.  Suppose  you  try  now  to 
make  a  capital  of  it  without  cutting  away  so  much  cheese.  If 
you  begin  half  way  down  the  side,  with  a  shorter  but  more 
curved  cut,  you  may  reduce  the  base  to  the  same  form,  and — 
supposing  you  are  working  in  marble  instead  of  cheese — you 
have  not  only  much  less  trouble,  but  yon  keep  a  much  more 
solid  block  of  stone  to  bear  superincumbent  weight 

Now  you  may  go  back  to  the  Piazzetta,  and,  thence  pro- 
ceeding, so  as  to  get  well  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  look 
first  to  the  Gh*eek  shaft  capitals,  and  tlien  to  those  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  upper  arcade.  You  will  recognize,  especially  in 
those  nearest  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  (at  least,  if  you  have  an 
eye  in  your  head),  the  shape  of  your  second  block  of  Qruy6re, 
— decorated,  it  is  true,  in  manifold  ways,  but  essentially 
shaped  like  your  most  cheaply  cut  block  of  cheese.  Modem 
architects,  in  imitating  these  capitals,  can  reach  as  far  as — 
imitating  your  Gmyere.  Not  being  able  to  decorate  the 
block  when  they  have  got  it,  they  declare  that  decoration  is 
"  a  superficial  merit" 

Yes, — very  superficial  Eyelashes  and  eyebrows — lips  and 
nostrils— chin-dimples  and  curling  hair,  are  all  very  superficial 
things,  wherewith  Heaven  decorates  the  human  skull ;  making 
the  maid's  face  of  it,  or  the  knight's.    Nevertheless,  what  I 
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want  70a  to  notice  now,  is  but  the  form  of  the  blocli  of  Istrinn 
stone,  oBUEiIly  with  a  sptriil,  more  or  less  elaborate,  on  eaali  of 
its  projecting  angles.  For  there  is  iufiuitude  of  history  iu 
thfit  sohd  angle,  prevailing  over  the  light  Greek  leixf.  That  in 
related  to  our  humps  auil  clumps  at  Durham  and  WincheBter. 
Here  is,  indeed,  Norman  temper,  prevailing  over  Byzuittine  ; 
anil  it  means, — the  outcome  of  that  (juairel  of  Michael  wJUi 
the  Qi-eek  Emperor.  It  means — wesleru  for  eastern  lite,  iu 
the  mind  of  Venice.  It  meaus  her  fellowuhip  with  the  west- 
ern chivalry  ;  her  tiiumpb  iu  the  Crmuulee, — triumph  over 
her  own  foster  nurse,  Syzantium. 

Wliich  significances  of  it,  and  many  others  with  them,  if 
we  would  follow,  wo  must  lenve  oiu-  stone-cutting  for  a  little 
while,  and  map  out  the  uhait  of  Venetian  history  from  its  he- 
ginning  into  such  musses  us  we  muy  reiuemher  without  con- 
fuxiou. 

But,  eince  ILiii  will  take  time,  and  we  cannot  (juitu  tell  how 
long  it  may  be  before  we  get  back  to  the  twelfth  century 
again,  and  to  our  Piazzetta  shafts,  let  me  complete  what  I  cau 
tell  you  of  tlieee  at  once. 

In  tlie  first  place,  tlie  Lion  of  St.  Mark  is  a  splendid  piei;e 
of  eleventh  or  twelfth  oentury  broaza  I  know  that  by  the 
style  of  him  ;  but  have  never  found  out  where  became  from.' 
I  may  now  chance  on  it,  however,  at  any  moment  iu  other  queeU. 
Eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  the  Lion—fifteenth,  or  later,  his 
wings  ;  very  deUcate  in  featber-workmanship,  but  with  little 
lift  or  strike  in  them  ;  decorative  naaiuly.  Without  doubt  his 
fint  wings  were  thin  sheets  of  beaten  bronze,  shred  into  plu- 
mage ;  far  wider  in  their  sweep  than  these,' 

■  "He"--tb«  Mtiisl  piuoe  of  forged  maUl,  I  msui.  (Bae  Appaudlx 
U.  for  Mwouiit  of  ita  rainiiiit  botcLliigi.)  Your  nioiluru  KiigUali  uxjilulii- 
an  of  lilu  have  iiavtir  koard,  I  oUerve,  u(  aujr  luuli  punuii  m  an 
*  Bvangaliat,'  or  of  an/  Olirlatlaii  ijrmbol  ot  lucli  a  bElii([  I  twn  poga  43 
of  Ur.  Adami'  '  Vouloo  I'ul  aud  I'mwut'  (Ediiibur^jh  and  Muw  York, 
185S). 

'  I  am  a  little  proud  of  thla  gnen,  for  before  oorreetlng  tliU  aentenoe 
In  iTpa,  I  found  tlie  aharp  old  wiuga  reproieutiid  fallbtulljr  Iu  tlie  wood- 
eutof  Tanloe  In  1480,  tu  tUe  Correr  Hiiaeuin  Dunir,  iu  1500,  draws 
the  praaant  wlnga ;  ao  that  we  gat  tlieli  date  Died  wltklu  tweut/  juai*. 
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The  statue  of  Si  Theodore,  whatever  its  age,  is  wholly 
without  merit  I  can't  make  it  out  myself,  nor  find  record  of 
it :  in  a  stonemason's  yard,  I  should  have  passed  it  as  modem. 
But  tliis  merit  of  the  statue  is  here  of  little  consequence, — 
the  power  of  it  being  wholly  in  its  meaning. 

St.  Tlieodore  represents  the  power  of  Uie  Spirit  of  Gk>d  in 
all  noble  and  useful  animal  life,  conquering  what  is  venomous^ 
useless,  or  in  decay  :  he  differs  from  SL  George  in  contending 
with  material  evil,  instead  of  veith  sinful  passion :  the  croco- 
dile on  which  he  stands  is  the  Dmgon  of  Egypt ;  dime-be- 
gotten of  old,  worshipped  in  its  malignant  power,  for  a  Qod. 
St  Theodore's  mariyrdom  was  for  breaking  such  idols ;  and 
with  beautiful  instinct  Venice  took  him  in  her  earliest  days 
for  her  protector  and  standard-bearer,  representing  the  heav- 
enly life  of  Christ  in  men,  prevailing  over  chaos  and  the  deep. 

With  far  more  than  instinct^ — ^with  solemn  recognition,  and 
prayerful  vow,  she  took  him  in  the  pride  of  her  chivalry,  in 
mid-thirteenth  century,  for  the  master  of  that  chivalry  in  their 
gentleness  of  home  ministriea  The  'Mariegola'  (Mother- 
Law)  of  the  school  of  St  Theodore,  by  kind  fate  yet  preserved 
to  us,  contains  the  legend  they  believed,  in  its  completeness^ 
anc^  their  tow  of  service  and  companionship  in  all  its  terms. 

Either  of  which,  if  you  care  to  uncterstcuid, — several  otl^er 
matters  and  writings  must  be  understood  first ;  and,  among 
others,  a  pretty  piece  of  our  own  much  boasted, — how  little 
obeyed, — Mother-Law,  sung  still  by  statute  in  our  churches 
at  least  once  in  the  month  ;  the  eighty-sixth  Psalm.  "  Her 
foundations  are  in  the  holy  Mountains."  I  hope  you  can  go 
on  with  it  by  heart,  or  at  least  have  your  Bible  in  your  port- 
manteau. In  the  remote  possibility  that  you  may  have  thought 
its  carriage  unnecessarily  expensive,  here  is  the  Latin  psalm, 
with  its  modem  Italian-Catholic  *  translation ;  watery  enough, 
this  last,  but  a  clear  and  wholesome,  though  little  vapid,  dilu- 
tion and  diffusion  of  its  text, — making  much  intelligible  to 

*  From  the  *  Ufflxlo  della  B.  V.  Maria,  lialiano  e  Latino,  par  ivltl  1 
tempi  deir  anno,  del  Padre  0.  Croiset,*  a  well  printed  and  moat  lerrloe* 
able  little  duodecimo  volame,  for  any  one  wishing  to  know  aomawhal 
of  Boman  OathoUc  oAcea.    Published  in  Milan  and  Venioe. 
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the  Protefitant  reader,  which  his  'pri?at«  judgment'  might 
oocssionally  have  been  at  fault  in. 


Fundamenia  eiua  in    nion- 1     QenuuiIeiDi 
Ubua  Sanctis :  ililigit  Doininus  ' """ 
portou  yion  eupei-  omnia  btber- 
uacala  lacob. 

Oloriosa  dicta  sunt  de  te, 
olvitas  Dei. 


Memor  ero  Itohab  et  Baby- 
lonis,  Bcientinin  ine. 

Kcce  aUeutgQQtfi,  et  Tyrua, 
et  iK>[nUuti  i^i^lliiopuni  hi  fuu- 
ruut  illic 

Humquid  Sion  dicet :  Homo 
et  liomo  natua  eat  in  ea,  et  ipse 
fundavil  earn  Altiaaimua? 

Domiuua  narrabit  in  scrip- 
turifi  populoruni  et  principuin  : 
faorum  qui  fuerunt  in  ea. 

Sicnt  Icelantitun  omniuin 
habitaUo  est  in  te. 


D  &  faLbrloU  topra 
Dili  ;  Idillo  110  pmudij  pld 
aius  piu  oka  tutti  gU  ftllrl 

iiiiMjIii  olio   Jal   tua  iwpulo    tono 

abitutl. 


DIol 

Hon  lucetA  iiell'  oLUvIodc  at  V 
S^Uo  a&  Babllonlk,  docchj  qtie' 
popoli  mi  avranuo  riconosaluto  per 
loro  Dia. 

Quaiili  popoU  Klraulerl,  TIri,  EH- 
upi,  aiiio  R  4U0I  piiulo  iiiiul  ucmiof, 
TurrmiuuiL  priuUtiui  I  loru  uiuKggL 

Ognuiia  diri  ullora;  Vedele  eoxaa 

qauEta  uitULsi  A  popolaU!  I' AltUaU 
mo  r  ba  foudutk  u  vuqIb  mcitluTU 


Egll  pttroid  £  r  anico  cbe  oonosca 
,  iiuuiero  dul  pojKilo  e  de' gnmdi 
Uu  uasouotjlIiLbiUutL 


Beading  then  the  paalm  in  theae  words,  ;au  have  it  as  the 
Western  Christians  sang  it  ever  since  St  Jerome  wrote  it  into 
such  interpretation  for  them ;  and  you  muut  try  ia  fail  it  as 
these  WeatAm  Christiana  of  Venice  felt  it,  having  now  their 
own  street  in  the  holy  city,  and  their  covenant  with  the  Frior 
of  Mount  Syon,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord :  they  them- 
•elvea  having  struck  dovn  l^re  with  their  own  swords,  taken 
to  themselves  her  power,  and  now  reading,  aa  of  themselves, 
the  encompassing  benediction  of  the  prophecy  for  all  Qentile 
NatioDi^  "Eoce  ftl>*"'e«"w — et  l^rus."    A  notable  piece  of 
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Scripture  for  them,  to  be  dwelt  on,  in  every  word  of  it,  with 
all  humility  of  faith. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  verses  just  preceding 
these  ?  — 

"  Glorious  things  ore  spoken  of  thee,  thou  City  of  God.  I 
will  make  mention  of  Rahab  and  Babylon,  with  them  that 
know  me." 

If  you  like  to  see  a  curious  mistake  at  least  of  one  Protes- 
tant's 'private  judgment'  of  this  verse,  you  must  look  at  my 
reference  to  it  in  Fors  Clavigera  of  April,  1876,  p.  110,  with 
its  correction  by  Mr.  Gbrdon,  in  Fors  for  June,  1876,  pp.  178- 
203,  all  containing  variously  useful  notes  on  these  verses ;  of 
which  {he  gist  is,  however,  that  tlie  'Rahab'  of  the  Latin  text 
is  the  Egyptian  'Dragon,'  the  crocodile,  signifying  in  mjrth, 
which  has  now  been  three  thousand  years  continuous  in  human 
mind,  the  total  power  of  the  crocodile-god  of  Egypt^  cbuchant 
on  his  slime,  bom  of  it,  mistakable  for  it, — ^his  gray  length  of 
unintelligible  scales,  fissured  and  wrinkled  like  dry  clay,  itself 
but,  as  it  were,  d  shelf  or  shoal  of  coagulated,  malignant  earth. 
He  and  his  company,  the  deities  bom  of  the  earth — beast 
headed, — with  only  animal  cries  for  voices :  — 

*'  Omnlgenamqne  DeCm  monstra,  ei  lairator  Annliis 
•   Contra  Neptunum  ei  Venerem,  coiitraque  Minervam." 

Tliis  is  St  Theodore's  Dragon-enemy — Egypt,  and  her  captiv- 
ity; bondage  of  the  earth,  literally  to  the  IsraeUte,  in  making 
bricks  of  it,  the  first  condition  of  form  for  the  God :  in  stern- 
er than  mere  literal  truth,  the  captivity  of  the  spirit  of  man, 
whether  to  earth  or  to  its  creatures. 

And  SL  Theodore's  victory  is  making  the  earth  his  pedestal, 
instead  of  his  adversary;  he  is  the  power  of  gentle  and  mtionhl 
life,  reigning  over  the  vrild  creatures  and  senseless  forces  of 
the  world.  The  Latrator  Anubis — most  senseless  and  cruel 
of  the  guardians  of  hell — becoming,  by  human  mercy,  the 
faithfullest  of  creature-friends  to  man. 

Do  y6u  think  all  this  work  useless  in  your  Venetian  guide? 
There  is  not  a  picture, — not  a  legend, — scarcely  a  column  or 
an  ornament^  in  the  art  of  Venice  or  of  Italy,  which,  by  this 
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piece  of  woik,  well  doney  will  not  become  mote  piecioiie  to 
jou.  Haye  you  ever,  for  intrfjince,  noticed  how  the  bejing  of 
Cerbenw  is  stopped,  iu  the  sixth  ouito  of  Dsnte^ — 

"  II  doea  mio 
Preie  la  terra;  ei  eoa  piene  1«  pagne 
La  giUo  dentro  alle  hrmmose  eauna." 

fFo  the  three^  therefore  pluraL)  It  is  one  of  the  innnmenble 
subtleties  which  mark  Dante's  perfect  knowledge — inoooceiY- 
able  except  as  a  form  of  inspiration — of  the  inner  meaning  of 
erery  m jth,  whether  of  classic  or  Christian  theok)gj,  known 
in  his  day. 

Of  the  relation  of  the  dog,  horse,  and  eagle  to  the  chiyaliy 
of  Europe,  you  will  find,  if  you  care  to  read,  more  noted,  in 
relation  to  port  of  the  legend  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Fors  of 
llarcli,  thiH  yuu: ;  the  rest  of  his  legend,  with  what  is  notaUest 
iu  his  'Uariegola,'  I  will  tell  you  when  we  come  to  examine 
Carpaccio's  canonized  binls  and  beasts ;  of  which,  to  refresh 
you  after  this  piece  of  hard  ecclesiastical  reading  (for  I  can't 
tell  you  about  the  bases  of  the  pillars  to-day.  We  must  get 
into  another  humor  to  see  these),  you  may  see  within  five 
minutes'  walk,  three  together,  in  the  little  clitti>el  of  St  George 
of  the  Scbiavoni :  St.  George's  *  Porpbyrio,*  the  bird  of  chas- 
tity, with  the  bent  spray  of  sacred  vervain  in  its  beak,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  on  which  SL  George  is  baptizing  the  prin- 
cess ;  St.  Jerome's  lion,  being  introduced  to  the  monastei'y 
(with  resultant  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  brethren)  ;  and  St 
Jerome's  dog,  watching  his  master  translating  the  Bible,  with 
highest  complacency  of  approval 

And  of  SL  Theodore  himself  you  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  was  a  very  historical  and  substantial  saint  as  late  as  tlio 
fifteenth  century,  for  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  his  scuola,  made  by  order  of  its  master  (Gastoldo),  and 
the  companions,  in  the  year  1450,  the  first  aiticle  is  the  body 
of  St.  Tlieodore,  with  the  bed  it  lies  on,  covered  by  a  coverhd 
of  "pauo  di  grano  di  seta,  brocado  de  oro  fino."  So  lat^  as 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (certified  by  the  inventario 
fatto  a  di  XXX.  de  Novembrio  MCCCCL.  i:>er.  Sr  nauni  di 
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piero  de  la  col5na,  Qastoldo,  e  suoi  catiipagni,  de  tuiie  reli- 
quie  e  amesi  e  beni,  se  troya  in  questa  bora  presente  in  la 
nostra  scuola),  here  lay  Uiis  treasure,  dear  to  the  commercial 
heart  of  Venice. 

Oh,  good  reader,  who  hast  ceased  to  count  the  Dead  bones 
of  men  for  thy  treasure,  hast  thou  then  thy  Dead  laid  up  in 
the  hands  of  Uie  living  Qod  ? 


CHAPTER  m. 
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Twios  one  is  two,  and  twice  two  is  four  ;  but  twice  one  is 
not  three,  and  twice  two  is  not  six,  whatever  Sliylock  may 
wish,  or  say,  in  the  matter.  In  wholesome  memory  of  which 
arithmetical,  and  (probably)  eternal,  fact,  and  in  loyal  defi- 
ance of  Shylock  and  his  knife,  I  write  down  for  you  Uiese  fig- 
ures, large  and  plain  : 

1.  2.  4. 

Also  in  this  swiftly  progressive  ratio,  tlie  figures  may  ex- 
press what  modem  philosophy  considers  the  rate  of  progress 
of  Venice,  from  her  days  of  religion,  and  golden  ducats,  to  her 
days  of  infidelity,  and  paper  note& 

Bead  them  backwards,  then,  sublime  modem  philosopher ; 
and  they  will  give  you  the  date  of  the  birth  of  that  foolish 
Venice  of  old  time,  on  her  narrow  island. 

4.  2.  L 

In  that  year,  and  on  the  very  day — (little  foolish  Venice 
used  to  say,  when  she  was  a  very  child), — in  which,  once 
upon  a  time,  the  world  was  made ;  and,  once  upon  another 
time— the  Ave  Maria  first  said, — the  first  stone  of  Venice  was 
laid  on  the  sea  sand,  in  tlie  name  of  St.  James  the  fisher. 
.  I  think  you  had  better  go  and  see  vrith  your  own  eyes,^ 
tread  with  your  own  foot, — the  spot  of  her  nativity :  so  much 
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of  a  spring  day  as  the  task  will  take,  cannot  often  be  m<»e 
profitably  spent,  nor  more  affectionately  towards  God  and 
loan,  if  indeed  you  love  eiUier  of  tbom. 

So,  from  the  Grand  Hotel, — or  tbe  Swiss  Pension— or  the 
duplicate  Dauieli  with  tbe  drawbridge,  ^or  whererer  else 
among  tbe  palaces  of  resuscitated  Venice  you  abide,  congrat- 
ulatory modem  ambassador  to  tbe  Venetian  Senate, — please, 
to-day,  walk  through  the  Meroeria,  and  through  the  Square 
of  St  Bartholomew,  where  is  tbe  Uttle  octagon  turret-chapel 
in  the  centre,  for  sale  of  news :  and  cross  the  Bialto— not  in 
the  middle  of  it,  but  on  tbe  right  hand  side,  crossing  from  St. 
Mark's.  You  will  probably  find  it  very  dirty, — it  may  be,  in- 
decently dirty, — that  is  modem  progress,  and  Mr.  Buckle's 
civilization  ;  rejoice  in  it  with  a  thankful  heart,  and  stay  in  it 
placidly,  after  crossing  tbe  height  of  the  bridge,  when  you 
come  down  just  on  a  level  with  tbe  capitals  of  the  first  story 
of  the  black  and  white,  all  but  ruined.  Palace  of  tbe  Camer- 
lenghi  ;  Treasurers  of  Venice,  built  for  them  when  she  began 
to  feel  anxious  about  her  accounta.  "  Black  and  white,"  I  call 
it,  because  the  dork  lichens  of  ago  are  yet  on  its  marble — or, 
at  least,  were,  in  the  winter  of  TG-'T?  ;  it  may  be,  even  before 
those  pages  get  priiitcd,  it  will  be  scraped  and  regilt — or 
pulled  down,  to  make  a  roilroml  station  at  the  Rialto. 

Here  standing,  if  with  good  eyes,  or  a  good  opera  glass, 
you  look  back,  up  to  the  highest  story  of  the  blank  and  ugly 
building  on  the  bide  of  the  canal  you  have  just  crossed  from, 
— you  will  see  between  two  of  its  higher  windows,  the  re- 
mains of  a  fresco  of  a  female  figure.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  lust  vestige  of  the  noble  fresco  painting  of  Venice  on  her 
outside  walls  ; — Giorgione's, — no  less, — when  Titian  and  he 
were  house- painters, — the  Sea-Queen  so  mnking  them,  for 
her  pcjmp,  in  her  proud  days.  Of  this,  and  of  the  black  and 
white  jmlace,  we  will  talk  another  day.  I  only  asked  you  to 
look  at  the  fresco  just  now,  because  therein  is  seen  the  end  of 
my  Venice, —  the  Venice  I  have  to  tell  you  of.  Yours,  of  the 
Grand  Hotels  and  the  Peninsulai*  steamei*s,  you  may  write  the 
history  of,  for  yourself. 

Therein, — as  it  fades  away— ends  the  Venice  of  St  Mark's 
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Best  But  where  she  was  bom,  you  may  now  go  quite  down 
the.  steps  to  see.  Down,  and  through  among  the  fruit-stalls 
into  the  little  square  on  the  right ;  then  turning  back,  the 
low  portico  is  in  fix>nt  of  you — not  of  the  ancient  church  in- 
deed, but  of  a  fifteenth  century  one — ^variously  translated,  in 
succeeding  times,  into  such  small  picturesqueness  of  stage 
effect  as  it  yet  possesses  ;  escaping,  by  God's  grace,  howeyer, 
the  fire  which  destroyed  all  the  other  buildings  of  ancient 
Venice,  round  her  Rialto  square,  in  1613.* 

Some  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  that^ 
Venice  had  begun  to  suspect  the  bodies  of  saints  to  be  a  poor 
property  ;  carrion,  in  fact, — and  not  even  exchangeable  car- 
rion. Living  flesh  might  be  bought  instead, — perhaps  of 
prettier  aspect  So,  as  I  said,  for  a  hundred  years  or  so,  she 
had  brought  home  no  relics, — but  set  her  mind  on  trade- 
profits,  and  other  practical  matters ;  tending  to  the  aohieTO- 
ment  of  wealth,  and  its  comforts,  and  dignities.  Tlie  curi- 
ous result  being,  that  at  that  particular  moment,  when  the 
fire  devoured  her  inerchants'  square,  centre  of  the  then  mer- 
cantile world — she  happened  to  have  no  money  in  her  pocket 
to  build  it  again  with  I 

Nor  were  any  of  her  old  methods  of  business  again  to  be 
resorted  ta  Her  soldiers  were  now  foreign  mercenaries,  and 
had  to  be  paid  before  they  would  fight ;  and  prayers,  she  had 
found  out  long  before  our  English  wiseacre  apothecaries'  ap- 
prentices, were  of  no  use  to  get  either  money.  Or  new  houses 
with,  at  a  pinch  like  this.  And  there  was  reaUy  nothing  for 
it  but  doing  the  thing  cheap, — since  it  had  to  be  done.  Fra 
Giocondo  of  Verona  offered  her  a  fair  design ;  but  the  city 
could  not  afford  it  Had  to  take  Scarpagnino's  make-shift 
instead ;  and  with  his  help,  and  Sansovino's,  between  1520 
and  1660,  she  just  managed  to  botch  up^what  you  see  sur- 
round the  square,  of  architectural  stateliness  for  her  mercan- 
tile home.    Discovery  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the. main 


'  Many  ohronlolei  speak  of  it  as  bnrned  ;  bnttlie  anihoHtAtive  Insorip- 
Hon  of  1601  speaks  of  it  as  '  consumed  bjr  age,*  and  is  therefore  oonola- 
sive  on  this  point 
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cauae  of  these  aorrowful  drcomfitanceB  of  hers,— obeenre  Hr 
gacioiia  hisioriana 

At  all  eyentfl^  I  haye  no  doubt  the  walls  were  painted  red, 
with  some  medallions,  or  other  cheap  decoration,  onder  the 
cornices,  enough  to  make  the  little  square  look  comfortable. 
Whitewashed  and  squalid  now — it  may  be  left,  for  this  time^ 
without  more  note  of  it,  as  we  turn  to  the  little  church.' 

Your  Murray  tells  you  it  was  built  "  in  its  present  form  * 
in  1194,  and  "  rebuilt  in  1531,  but  precisely  in*the  old  form,* 
and  that  it "  has  a  fine  brick  campanile."  The  fine  brick  cam- 
panile, yisible,  if  you  look  behind  you,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  belongs  to  the  church  of  St  John  Memosinario.  And 
the  statement  that  the  church  was  "  rebuilt  in  precisely  the 
old  form "  must  also  be  received  with  allowanoea  For  the 
"  campanile  "  here,  is  in  the  most  orthodox  English  Jacobite 
style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  portico  is  Venetian  fif- 
toeuth,  the  walls  are  in  no  style  at  all,  and  the  little  Ma- 
donna inserted  in  the  middle  of  them  is  an  exquisitely  fin- 
ished piece  of  the  finest  work  of  1320  to  1350. 

And,  alas,  the  church  is  not  only  quite  other  in  form,  but 
even  other  in  place^  than  it  was  in  the  fifth  century,  having 
been  moved  like  a  bale  of  goods,  and  ynih  apparently  as  little 
diflSculty  as  scruple,  in  1322,  on  a  report  of  the  Salt  Coramis- 
sioners  about  tlio  crowding  of  shops  round  it.  And,  in  sum, 
of  particulars  of  authentically  certified  vicissitudes,  the  little 
church  has  gone  through  these  following — how  many  more 
than  these,  one  cannot  say — but  these  at  least  (see  Appendix 

III.): 

L  Founded  ti*aditionally  in  421  (serious  doubts  whether  on 
Fritlay  or  Saturday,  involving  others  about  the  yeai*  itself.) 
The  tradition  is  all  we  need  care  for. 

11.  Rebuilt,  and  adorned  with  Greek  mosaic  work  by  the 
Doge  Domenico  Selvo,  in  1073  ;  the  Doge  having  married  a 
Greek  wife,  and  liking  pretty  things.  Of  this  husband  and 
wife  you  shall  hear  more,  anon. 

'  Do  not,  if  you  will  trust  ine,  at  this  tiino  let  your  guide  take  you  to 
look  ut  the  Gobbu  di  Riulto,  or  otherwise  iutcrlere  with  your  immediutu 
bunineM. 
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nL  Retouched,  and  ihade  bright  again,  getting  also  its  due 
share  of  the  spoil  of  Byzantium  sent  home  by  Henry  Dan- 
dolo,  1174. 

rV.  Dressed  up  again,  and  moved  out  of  thd  buyers'  and 
sellers'  way,  in  1322. 

y.  'Instaurated  *  into  a  more  splendid  church  (dicio  templo 
in  splendidiorem  ecclesiam  indtaurato)  by  the  elected  pleba- 
nus,  Natalis  Regia,  desirous  of  having  the  church  devoted  to 
his  honor  instead  of  St  James's,  1631. 

YL  Lifted  up  (and  most  likely  therefore  first  much  pulled 
down),  to  keep  the  water  from  coming  into  it,  in  1601,  when 
the  double  arched  campanile  was  built»  and  the  thing  finally 
patched  together  in  the  present  fo^m.  Doubtless,  soon,  by 
farther  'progresso '  to  become  k  provision,  o)r,  perhaps,  a  pe- 
tik>leum-store,  Venice  having  no  more  need  of  temples ;  imd 
being,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  a^med  of  having  so  many, 
overshadowing  her  buyers  and  sellers.  Better  rend  the  veils 
in  twain  forever,  if  convenient  storeshops  may  be  formed  in-^ 
sida 

lliese,  then,  being  authentic  epochs  of  tchange,  you  may 
decipher  at  ease  the  writing  of  ^ach  of  them, — what  is  left  of 
ii  The  cainptmile  with  the  ugly  head  in  the  centre  of  it  ill 
your  final  Art  result,  1601.  The  portico  in  front  of  you  ill 
Natalis  Regia's  '  instauration '  of  the  church  as  it  stood  after 
1322,  retaining  the  wooden  simplicities  of  bracket  above  the 
pillars  of  the  early  loggia ;  the  Madonna,  as  I  said,  is  a  piece 
of  the  1320  to  1360  work ;  and  of  earlier  is  no  vestige  here. 
But  if  you  will  walk  twenty  steps  round  the  church,  at  the 
back  of  it,  on  the  low  gable,  you  will  see  an  inscription  in 
firihly  graven  long  Roman  letters,  under  a  cross,  similarly  in- 
scribed. 

That  is  a  vestige  of  the  eleventh  century  church ;  nay,  more 
than  vestige,  the  Voice  of  it — Sibylline, — left  when  its  body 
had  died. 

Which  I  will  ask  you  to  hear,  in  a  little  while.  But  firiit 
you  shall  see  also  a  few  of  the  true  stones  of  the  older  Temple. 
Enter  it  now ;  and  reverently ;  for  though  at  first,  amidst 
wretched  whitewash  and  stucco,  you  will  scarcely  see  the  true 
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marble,  Ukmb  six  pilhn  and  their  capitab  are  jel  aefaial 
naiiU  and  material  marble  of  the  Toierable  ehurdi ;  piobaLlj 
onoo  exteudiii*;  into  uiore  archoa  in  the  naire ;  but  ttiia  tran- 
aept  ceiling  of  wagon  Taalt»  with  the  ptDara  thai  eany  it»  is 
true  remnant  of  a  mediseial  chordi,  and,  in  all  likelibood, 
true  image  of  the  ear^i«i  of  all — of  the  first  standard  of  Yen- 
ice,  planted,  under  which  to  abide ;  the  Cross,  aigrsien  cm 
the  sands  thna  in  relief,  with  two  little  jueoes  of  Rnman  Taoli- 
ing,  set  cross  wise ; — ^yoor  modem  ^igineera  wiD  soon  make 
as  large,  in  portable  brickwork,  for  London  drains^  admirable, 
worshipful,  for  the  salTstion  of  London  mankind : — ^here  ari- 
lesslj  rounded,  and  with  small  cupola  aboTe  the  crossing. 

Thus  she  set  her  sign  upcMi  the  shore  ;  some  knot  of  gdai- 
inons  seaweed  there  checking  the  current  of  the  'Deep 
Stream,'  which  sweeps  round,  as  jou  see,  in  that  sigma  ol 
canal,  as  the  ^Vharfo  roaud  the  shiuglj  bank  of  Bolton  Abbe/, 
— a  uotablost  Orook  of  Luue,  this ;  and  Castnuu,  here,  on 
sands  that  will  abida 

It  is  strange  how  seldom  rivers  hare  been  named  from  their 
depth.  Mostly  they  take  at  onoe  some  dear,  companionable 
name,  and  become  go<ls,  or  at  least  living  creaturee,  to  their 
refreshed  people  ;  if  not  tbius  Pagaii-iiamed,  tbey  are  noted 
by  tlifcir  color,  or  their  purity, — White  Kiver,  Black  River, 
llio  Verde,  Aqua  Dulce,  Fiume  di  Latte  ;  but  scarcely  ever, 
*  Deep  River.' 

Aud  tliib  Venetian  blow-pacing  water,-  not  so  much  as  a 
river,  or  any  thing  like  one;  but  a  rivulet,  *  tiuniicello,'  only, 
rifling  in  tljose  low  mounds  of  volcanic  hill  to  the  west. 
**  '  Rialto,*  '  Rialtum,'  '  /Vealtum  '  "  (another  idea  getting  con- 
fused with  the  fii-bt),  "dal  fiumicello  di  eguid  nome  che, 
Hcendemlo  dei  colH  Euganei  gettavasi  nel  Brenta,  con  esiio 
bcorrendo  lungo  quelle  isole  dctte  appunto  Realtine."'  The 
feeri>entine  depth,  consistent  always  among  consistent  shallow, 
Ixjing  here  vital ;  and  the  conception  of  it  jwirtly  mingled  with 
tliat  of  the  power  of  the  open  sea — the  infinite  'Altum;' 
bought  by  the  sacred  water,  as  in  the  dream  of  Eneas,  *'lacu 

'  Romania. 
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flavins  se  condidit  alio.**  Hetice  the  united  word  takes,  in 
declining  Latin,  the  shorter  form,  Rial/um, — properly,  in  the 
scholarship  of  the  State-docnments,  'Iliyoaltti&'  So  also, 
throoghont  Yenice,  the  Latin  Bivus  softens  into  Rio ;  the 
Latin  Bipa  into  Bivn,  in  the  time  when  yon  had  the  running 
water — not  'canals,'  but  ninning  brooks  of  sea, — 'l3Tnpha 
fugax,' — trembling  in  eddies,  between,  not  quays,  but  banks 
of  pasture  land;  soft  'campi,*  of  which,  in  SL  Margaret's 
field,  I  have  but  this  autumn  seen  the  last  worn  vestige  trodden 
away ;  and  yesterday,  Feb.  26th,  in  the  morning,  a  little  tree 
that  was  pleasant  to  me  taken  up  from  before  the  door,  be- 
cause it  had  heaved  the  pavement  an  inch  or  two  out  of 
square  ;  also  beside  the  Academy,  a  little  overhanging  moment- 
ary shade  of  boughs  hewn  aWay, '  to  make  the  street  "  bello," ' 
said  the  Hxe-bearer.  'What,'  I  asked,  '  will  it  be  prettier  in 
summer  Ivithout  its  trees  ? '  ' '  Non  x*e  bello  il  verde,'  he  an- 
swered.' True  oracle,  though  he  knew  not  what  he  said ; 
voice  of  the  modem  Church  of  Venice  ranking  herself  under 
the  black  standard  of  the  pit. 

I  said  you  should  hear  the  oracle  of  her  ancient  Church  in 
A  little  while  ;  but  you  must  know  why,  and  to  whom  it  was 
0pok6n«  first,— and  we  must  leave  the  Rialto  for  to-day.  Look* 
lis  you'recross  its  bridge,  ivestward,  along  the  broad-flowing 
stream  ;  and  come  here  also,  this  evening,  if  the  day  sets  calm, 
for  then  the  waves  of  it  from  the  Rialto  islitnd  to  the  0&  Fos- 
cari,  glow  like  an  Eastern  tapestry  in  soft-flowing  crimson, 
fretted  with  gold ;  and  beside  them,  amidst  the  tumult  of 

'  I  obMrte  the  good  people  of  Edinbturgh  have  the  eame  taste ;  and 
rejoice  proudly  at  having  got  an  a8|>halt  esplanade  at  the  end  of  Prince's 
Street,  instead  of  oabbage-sellers.  Alas !  mj  Scottish  friends ;  all  that 
Princess  Street  of  jours  has  not  so  much  beauty  in  it  as  a  single  cabbage- 
stalk,  if  yon  had  eyes  in  your  heads, — rather  the  extreme  reverse  of 
beauty  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  lassies  who  now  stagger  up  and 
down  the  burning  marie  in  high-heeled  boots  and  French  bonnets,  who 
wonld  not  look  a  thousand-fold  prettier,  and  feel,  there's  no  oounting 
how  much  nobler,  bare-headed  bet  for  the  snood,  and  bare-foot  on  old- 
fashioned  grass  by  the  Nor*  loch  side,  bringing  home  from  market, 
basket  on  arm,  pease  for  papa's  dinner,  and  a  bunch  of  cherries  for 
baby. 
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aqnaM  min,  remember  the  words  thiii  are  the  '  burden  of 
Tenioe,*  as  of  Tyre : — 

''Be  stiU,  ye  inhabitanis  of  the  Isle,  llkoa  whom  the  mer- 
chante  of  Zidon,  that  paaa  oyer  the  aea^  ba^e  repleniahed.  1^ 
great  waters,  the  seed  of  Sihor,  the  harvest  of  the  nTer,  ia  bcur 
reyenae ;  and  she  is  a  mart  of  natmna" 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

ST.    THEQDOHB  THS  GHAIK-SELLSa. 


Ths  history  of  Yenioe  difides  itself  with  more  sharpness 
than  any  other  I  have  read,  into  periods  of  distinct  tendency 
and  character ;  marked,  in  their  transition,  by  phenomena  no 
less  definite  than  those  of  the  putting  forth  the  leaves,  or 
setting  of  the  fruit,  in  a  plant ; — and  as  definitely  connected 
by  one  vitally  progressive  organization,  of  which  the  energy 
must  be  studied  in  ita  constancy,  while  ita  resulU  are  classed 
in  grouped  system. 

If  we  rightly  trace  the  order,  and  estimate  the  duration,  of 
such  penods,  we  undei*stand  the  life,  whether  of  an  organized 
being  or  a  state.  But  not  to  know  the  time  wheu  the  seed  is 
ripe,  or  the  soul  mature,  is  to  misundei*staiid  the  total  creat- 
ure. 

In  the  history  of  great  multitudes,  these  changes  of  their 
spirit,  and  regenerations  (for  they  are  nothing  less)  of  their 
physical  power,  take  place  through  so  subtle  gradations  of 
declining  and  dawning  thought,  that  the  effort  to  distinguish 
them  seems  arbitrary,  like  separating  the  belts  of  a  rainbow's 
color  by  firmly  drawn  lines.  But,  at  Venice,  the  lines  are 
drawn  for  us  by  her  own  hand  ;  and  the  changes  in  her  tem- 
l>er  are  indicated  by  parallel  modifications  of  her  poUcy  and 
constitution,  to  which  histoiians  have  always  attributed,  as  to 
efficient  causes,  the  national  fortunes  of  which  they  are  only 
the  signs  and  limitation. 

In  this  liistory,  the  readier  will  find  little  imporUmce  at- 
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tacbed  to  these  external  phenomena  of  political  constitution  ; 
except  as  labels,  or,  it  may  be,  securing  seals,  of  the  state  of 
the  nation's  heart  They  are  merely  shapes  of  amphora,  art- 
ful and  decorative  indeed  ;  tempting  to  criticism  or  copy  of 
their  form,  usefully  recordant  of  different  ages  of  the.  wine, 
and  having  occasionally,  by  the  porousness  or  perfeotness  of 
their  day,  effect  also  on  its  Quality.  But  it  is  the  grape-juice 
itself,  and  the  changes  in  it,  not  in  the  forms  of  flask,  that  we 
have  in  reality  to  study. 

Fortunately  also,  the  dates  of  the  great  changes  are  easily 
remembered  ;  they  fall  with  felicitous  precision  at  the  begin- 
ning of  centuries,  and  divide  the  story  of  the  city,  as  the 
pillars  of  her  Byzantine  courts,  the  walls  of  it,  with  symmetric 
stability. 

She  shall  also  tell  you,  as  I  promised,  her  own  story,  in  her 
own  handwriting,  all  through.  Not  a  word  shall  I  have  to 
say  in  the  matter ;  or  aught  to  do,  except  to  deepen  the  letters 
for  you  when  they  are  indistinct,  and  sometimes  to  hold  a 
blank  space  of  her  chai*t  of  life  to  the  fire  of  your  heart  for  a 
little  while,  until  words,  written  secretly  upon  it,  are  seen ; — 
if,  at  least,  there. is  firo  enough  iu  your  own  heart  to  heat 
them. 

And  fii-st,  tlierefore,  I  must  try  what  power  of  reading  you 
have,  when  the  letters  are  quite  clear.  We  will  take  to-day, 
BO  please  you,  the  same  walk  we  did  yesterday  ;  but  looking 
at  other  things,  and  reading  a  wider  lesson. 

As  early  as  you  can  (in  fact,  to  get  the  good  of  this  walk, 
you  must  be  up  with  the  sun),  any  bright  morning,  when  the 
streets  are  quiet,  come  with  me  to  the  front  of  St  Mark's,  to 
begin  our  lesson  there. 

Tou  see  that  between  the  arches  of  its  vaults,  there  are  six 
oblong  panels  of  bas-relief. 

Two  of  these  are  the  earliest  pieces  of  real  Venetian  work  I 
know  of,  to  show  you  ;  but  before  beginning  with  them,  you 
must  see  a  piece  done  by  her  Qreek  masters. 

Go  round  therefore  to  the  side  farthest  from  the  sea,  where, 
in  the  first  broad  arch,  you  will  see  a  panel  of  like  shape, 
set  horizontally ;  the  sculpture  of  which  represents  twelve 
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Blieep,  BJx  on  one  side,  six  on  the  other,  of  a  throne :  on  vhich 
throne  is  set  a  crosa ;  tmd  on  the  top  of  the  croaa  a  circle  ; 
and  in  the  circle,  a  little  caprioling  creature. 

And  ouUide  of  all,  are  tno  pitlm  trees,  one  OD  each  side ; 
and  under  each  paliu  tree,  two  baskets  o(  dates  ;  and  over  the 
twelve  sheep,  is  written  in  delicate  Greek  letters,  "  The  holy 
ApoeUes ; "  andover  the  little  caprioling  creature,  "  Tlie  Lamb." 

Take  your  glaes  and  study  the  carving  of  this  bns-rehef  in- 
tently. It  is  full  of  sweet  care,  Bulitlety,  tenderness  of  touch, 
and  mind  ;  and  fine  cadence  and  change  of  line  in  the  little 
bowing  heads  and  bending  leaves.  Decorative  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  a  kind  of  atone-stitcliiug,  or  sampler- work,  done  with 
tlie  innocence  of  a  girl'a  heart,  and  in  a  hke  uiileomed  ful- 
noiitL  Here  is  a  Ghriutian  man,  bringing  onlor  and  lovell- 
uesti  into  tho  mere  fiirroiva  of  stone.  Not  by  any  moons  as 
lenrnet]  an  n  bntchor,  in  Uio  jutnU  of  lambs ;  ii»r  ob  a  gi-ooer, 
in  baekcta  of  dates  ;  nor  as  a  gordonor,  in  endogenous  pkntti ; 
but  on  artist  lo  the  heart's  core ;  and  no  less  true  a  lover  of 
Christ  and  His  word.  Helpless,  with  hia  childish  nrt,  to  carve 
Christ,  ho  carves  a  cross,  and  caprioling  little  thing  in  a  ring 
at  the  top  of  it.  You  may  tiy^you — to  carve  Christ,  if  you 
can.  Helpless  to  conceive  the  Twelve  Ai>ostles,  these  never- 
theless are  sacred  letters  for  tiie  bearers  of  the  Qospel  of 
Feaoe. 

Of  such  men  Venice  learned  to  touch  the  stone  ; — to  be- 
come a  I^pieido,  and  f  urrower  of  the  marble  as  well  as  the  sea. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  that  panel  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
central  arch  in  front' 

This,  you  see,  is  no  more  a  aymbolica]  sculpture,  but  quite 

*  a«Dar>11j  note,  wb«Q  I  uy  '  rliiht '  ot  *  left '  aide  of  «  ohuroh  or 
ebapel,  I  muBii,  ultliiir  u  you  untar,  or  m  you  look  to  thu  alUr.  U  la 
not  Mfe  to  uy  '  nortli  and  soiitli,'  for  Itallui  oliiirclies  Htaod  all  round 
tha  oompaii ;  and  bsildai,  tlie  pliraM  would  bu  faliw  of  latural  oliapula. 
TrauMpt*  are  awkward,  beoaiiiw  oftun  tliejr  liavu  an  altar  inatead  o(  an 
antraneeal  thslreiidii  It  will  Im  luaat  aanfuilng  to  treat  them  alwaja 
■i  large  lateral  ghapitU,  aod  place  them  In  tie  ■vrii.-a  of  auoh  ehapeli  aa 
tha  iidei  of  the  uave,  ealliQg  the  aidea  rigjlit  aud  lult  aa  you  look  either 
from  tlie  nave  tuto  the  ehapela,  or  from  tha  iiavu'a  oeutru  to  the  tea* 
wladow,  or  other  lonalnatlon  ot  tnuuapt 
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disiinoily  pictorial^  and  laboriously  ardent  to  express^  though 
in  Tery  low  relief^  a  ourly-haired  personage,  handsome,  and 
something  like  George  the  Fourth,  dressed  in  richest  Soman 
armor,  and  sitting  in  an  absurd  manner,  more  or  less  tailor- 
fashion,  if  not  cross-legged  himself,  at  least  on  a  conspicu- 
ously cross-legged  piece  of  splendid  furniture  ;  which,  after 
deciphering  the  Chinese,  or  engineer's  isometiical,  perapective 
of  it,  you  may  perceive  to  be  only  a  gorgeous  pic-nic  or  draw- 
ing-stool, apparently  of  portable  character,  such  as  are  bought 
(more  for  luxury  than  labor, — for  the  real  working  ftpparatus 
is  your  tripod)  at  Messra  Newman^s,  or  Winsor  and  Newton's. 

Apparently  portable,  I  say  ;  by  no  means  intended  as  such 
by  the  sculptor.  Intended  for  a  most  permanent  and  mag- 
nificent throne  of  state ;  nothing  less  than  a  derived  form  of 
that  Greek  Thronos,  in  which  you  have  seen  set  the  cross  of 
the  Lamb.  ¥es ;  and  of  the  Tyrian  and  Judsaan  Thronos — 
Solomon's,  which  it  frightened  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  see  him 
sitting  on.  Yes ;  and  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  of  eternal  gran- 
ite, on  which  colossal  Memnon  sits,  melodious  to  morning 
light, — son  of  Aurora.  Yes ;  and  of  the  throne  of  Isis-Ma- 
donna,  and,  mightier  yet  tlian  slio,  as  we  return  towards  the 
nativity  of  queens  and  kings.  Wo  must  keep  at  present  to 
our  own  poor  little  modern,  practical  saint— sitting  on  his 
portable  throne  (as  at  the  side  of  the  opera  when  extra  people 
are  let  in  who  shouldn't  be) ;  only  seven  hundred  years  old. 
To  this  croSsed-legged  apparatus  the  Egyptian  throne  had 
dwindled  down  ;  it  looks  even  as  if  the  saint  who  sits  on  it 
might  begin  to  think  about  getting  up  some  day'or  other. 

All  the  more  when  you  know  who  he  i&  Can  you  read  the 
letters  of  his  name,  written  beside  him  ? — 

^       SOS  QEORGIVS 

— ^Mr.  Emerson's  purveyor  of  bacon,  no  less ! '  And  he  does 
lobk  like  getting  up,  when  you  observe  him  farther.  Un- 
sheathing his  sword,  is  not  he  ? 

*  See  Fon  Clavigera  of  Febmarr,  1878,  ooniaining  the  legends  of  St. 
George.  'Thie,  with  the  other  numbers  of  Fors  referred  to  in  the  tezi 
of  *  St  Bfark*s  Best,'  ma/  be  bought  at  Venice,  together  with  It 
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No  ;  ■heaihing  it.  Tbatwas  the  diflicnlt  thing  he  had  fizsi 
to  do,  as  joa  will  find  on  reading  the  trae  legend  of  him, 
which  thU  acolptor  thoroughly  knew ;  in  whoee  conoeftixm  of 
the  aaint  one  perceiyee  the  date  of  said  aciilptor,  no  leas  than 
in  the  stiff  work,  so  dimly  yet  peiceptiye  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  aspect  of  "things.  From  the  bas-relieb  of  the  Parthe- 
non— through  sixteen  hundred  years  of  effort,  and  speech- 
making,  and  fighting — human  intelligence  in  the  Arts  has  ar- 
rived, here  in  Venice,  thus  far.  But  having  got  so  far,  we 
shall  come  to  something  fresh  soon  I  We  have  become  dis- 
tinctly representative  again,  you  see  ;  desiring  to  show,  not  a 
mere  symbol  of  a  living  man,  but  the  man  himself  as  truly  as 
the  poor  stone-cutter  can  carve  him.  All  bonds  of  tyrannous 
tradition  broken  ; — the  legend  kept^  in  faith  yet ;  but  the 
aymbol  become  natural ;  a  real  armed  knight^  the  best  he 
oould  form  a  notion  of ;  curly-haired  and  handsome ;  and,  his 
also  the  boast  of  Dogberry,  every  thing  handsome  about  him. 
Thus  far  has  Venice  got  in  her  art  schools  of  the  early  thir- 
teenth century.  I  can  date  this  sculpture  to  that  time,  pretty 
closely  ;  earlier,  it  may  be, — not  later ;  see  afterwards  the 
notes  closing  this  chapter. 

And  now,  if  you  so  please,  we  will  walk  under  the  clock- 
tower,  and  down  the  Merceria,  as  Bti*aight  as  we  can  go. 
There  is  a  little  crook  to  the  right,  bringing  us  opposite  St. 
Julian's  church  (which,  please,  don't  stop  to  look  at  just  now) ; 
then,  sharply,  to  the  left  again,  and  we  come  to  the  Ponte  de' 
Baratteri, — "  Rogue's  Bridge  " — on  which,  as  especially  a 
grateful  bridge  to  English  business-feelings,  let  us  reverently 
pause.  It  lias  been  widened  lately,  yoxx  observe, — the  use  of 
such  bridge  being  greatly  increased  in  these  times  ;  and  in  a 
convenient  angle,  out  of  passenger  cunent  (may  you  find  such 
wayside  withdrawal  in  true  life),  you  may  stop  to  look  back  at 
the  house  immediately  above  the  bridge. 

In  the  wall  of  which  you  will  see  a  horizontal  panel  of  bas- 
reUef,  with  two  shields  on  each  side,  bearing  six  fleur-de-lys. 
And  this  you  need  not,  I  suppose,  look  for  letters  on,  to  tell 
you  its  subject.  Here  is  St  George  indeed  ! — our  own  beloved 
old  sign  of  the  George  and  Di-agou,  all  correct ;  and,  if  you 
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know  your  SoTen  championSy  Sabra  too,  on  the  rock,  thrilled 
witness  of  the  fight  And  see  what  a  dainty  St  George,  too  I 
Here  is  no  mere  tailor's  enthronement  Eqnes,  ipso  melior 
Bellerophonti, — how  he  sits  I — how  he  holds  his  lance  ! — how 
brightly  youthful  the  crisp  hair  under  his  light  cap  of  helm, — 
how  deftly  curled  the  fringe  of  his  horse's  crest^ — how  vigorous 
in  disciplined  career  of  accustomed  conquest*  the  two  noble 
living  creatures !  This  is  Venetian  fifteenth  century  work  of 
finest  style.  Outside-of-house  work,  of  course :  we  compare 
at  present  outside  work  only,  panel  witli  panel :  but  here  are 
three  hundred  years  of  art  progress  written  for  you,  in  two 
pages, — from  early  thirteenth  to  late  fifteenth  century ;  and 
in  this  little  bas-relief  is  all  to  be  seen,  that  can  be,  of  ele- 
mentary principle,  in  the  very  crest  and  pride  of  Venetian 
sculpture, — of  which  note  these  following  points. 

First,  the  aspirations  of  the  front  of  St  Mark's  have  been 
entirely  achieved,  and  though  the  figure  is  still  symbolical,  it 
is  now  a  symbol  consisting  in  the  most  literal  realization  pos- 
sible of  natural  facts.  That  is  the  way,  if  you  care  to  see  it* 
that  a  young  knight  i*ode,  in  1480,  or  thereabouts.  So,  his 
foot  was  set  in  stirrup, — so  his  body  borne, — so  trim  and  true 
and  orderly  every  tiling  in  his  harness  and  his  life  :  and  this 
rendered,  observe,  with  the  most  consummate  precision  of 
artistic  touch.  Look  at  the  strap  of  the  stirrup, — at  tlie  little 
delicatest  line  of  the  spur,— can  you  think  they  are  stone  ? 
don't  they  look  like  leather  and  steel?  His  flying  mantle, — 
is  it  not  silk  more  than  marble  ?  That  is  all  in  the  beautiful 
doing  of  it:  pre^sision  first  in  exquisite  sight  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  understanding  of  the  qualities  and  signs,  whether 
of  silk  or  steel ;  and  then,  precision  of  touch,  and  cunning  in 
use  of  material,  which  it  had  taken  three  hundred  years  to 
leai-n.  Think  what  cunning  there  is  in  getting  such  edge  to 
the  marble  as  will  represent  the  spur  line,  or  strap  leather, 
with  such  solid  under-support  that*  from  1480  till  now,  it 
stands  rain  and  front  I  And  for  knowledge  of  form, — look 
at  tlie  way  the  little  princess's  foot  comes  out  under  the 
drapery  as  she  shrinks  back.  Look  at  it  first  from  the  left,  to 
see  how  it  is  foreshortened,  flat  on  the  rock  ;  then  from  the 
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rig^t^  to  see  the  cnrfe  of  dresB  xxf  the  Umb : — think  of  the  dif- 
f erenoe  between  this  and  the  feet  of  poor  St  George  Sartor  of 
St  Mark's^  pointed  down  all  their  length.  FinaDj,  see  how 
studioos  the  whole  thing  ia  of  beauty  in  erery  part^ — how  it 
expects  you  alao  to  be  stodiona.  Trace  the  rich  trooooo  of 
the  prinoeea'a  hair,  wrooght  where  the  figure  melts  i|ito 
shadow ; — the  sharp  edges  of  the  dragon's  mail,  slipping  oyer 
each  other  as  he  wrings  neck  and  coils  tail ; — nay,  what  dec- 
orative ordering  and  symmetry  is  even  in  the  roughness  of  the 
ground  and  rock  I  And  lastly,  see  how  the  whole  piece  of 
work,  to  the  simplest  frame  of  it^  must  be  by  the  sculptor'a 
own  hand :  see  how  he  breaks  the  line  of  his  panel  moulding 
with  the  princess's  hair,  with  St  Oeorge's  helinet^  with  the 
rough  ground  itself  at  the  base  ; — the  entire  tablet  varied  to 
its  utmost  edge,  delighted  in  and  eunob^l  to  its  extreme 
limit  of  substance. 

Here,  then,  as  I  said,  is  the  top  of  Yeuetian  sculpture-art 
Was  there  no  going  beyond  this,  think  you  ? 

Assuredly,  much  beyond  this  the  Venetian  could  have  gone, 
had  be  gone  straight  forward.  But  at  this  point  he  became 
pervei*8e,  and  there  is  one  sign  of  evil  iu  this  piece,  which  you 
must  carefuUy  discern. 

In  the  two  earlier  sculptures,  of  the  sheep,  and  the  throned 
St  George,  tlie  oi'tist  never  meaut  to  say  that  twelve  sheep 
ever  stood  iu  two  sucli  rows,  aiul  were  the  twelve  apostles ; 
nor  that  St  George  ever  Siit  in  that  manner  in  a  splendid 
chair.  But  he  entirely  believed  in  the  facta  of  the  lives  of 
the  aix)stles  and  saints,  symbolized  by  such  figuring. 

But  the  fifteenth  centuiy  sculptor  c/ot*',  partly,  mean  to  as- 
sert that  St  George  did  in  that  manner  kill  a  dragon  :  does 
not  cleaily  know  whether  he  did  or  not ;  does  not  cai'e  very 
niucli  whether  ho  did  or  not;— thinks  it  will  be  very  nice  if, 
at  any  rate,  people  believed  that  ho  did  ; — but  is  more  bent, 
in  the  lieait  of  liim,  on  making  a  pretty  bas-relief  than  on  any 
thing  else. 

Half  wa'y  to  infidelity,  the  fine  gentleman  is,  with  all  his 
dainty  chiselling.  We  will  see,  on  those  terms,  what,  iu 
another  century,  this  fine  chiselling  comes  to. 
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So  now  walk  on,  down  the  Merceria  di  San  Salvador.  Prech 
enily,  if  it  is  morning,  and  the  skj  clear,  you  will  see,  at  the 
end  of  the  narrow  little  street^  the  brick  apse  of  St  Saviour's, 
warm  against  the  blue ;  and,  if  you  stand  close  to  the  right,  a 
solemn  piece  of  old  Venetian  wall  and  window  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  calle,  which  you  might  pass  under  twenty 
times  without  seeing,  if  set  on  the  study  of  shops  only.  Then 
you  must  turn  to  the  right ;  perforce, — to  the  left  again ;  and 
now  to  the  le^t,  once  more ;  and  you  are  in  the  little  piazza  of 
St  Salvador,  with  a  building  in  front  of  you,  now  occupied 
as  a  furniture  store,  which  you  will  please  look  at  with  atten- 
tion. 

It  reminds  you  of  many  things  at  home,  I  suppose  ? — ^has  a 
respectable,  old-fashioned^  city-of-London  look  about  it; — 
something  of  Ghreenwich  Hospital,  of  Temple  Bar,*6f  St  Paul's, 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Bumble  ?  Truly  English,  in  many  respects, 
this  solidly  rich  front  of  Ionic  pillars,  with  the  four  angels  on 
the  top,  rapturously  directing  yodr  attention,  by  the  grace- 
fullest  gesticulation,  to  the  higher  figure  in  the  centre  I 

Tou  have  advanced  another  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  are 
in  mid  seventeenth  century.  Here  is  the  '  Progrosso '  of  Ven- 
ice, exhibited  to  you,  in  consequence  of  her  wealth,  and  gay 
life,  and  advance  in  anatomical  and  other  sciences. 

Of  which,  note  firsts  the  display  of  her  knowledge  of  angelic 
anatomy.  Sabra,  on  the  rock,  just  showed  her  foot  beneath 
her  robe,  and  that  only  because  she  was  drawing  back,  fright- 
ened ;  but»  here,  every  angel  has  his  petticoata  out  up  to  his 
thighs ;  he  is  not  sufficiently  sacred  or  sublime  unless  you  see 
his  legs  so  high. 

Secondly,  you  see  how  expressive  are  their  attitudes, — 
"  What  a  wonderful  personage  is  this  we  have  got  in  the  mid- 
dle of  us  I " 

That  is  Baphaelesque  art  of  the  finest  Raphael,  by  this 
time,  had  taught  the  connoisseurs  of  Europe  that  whenever 
you  admire  anybody,  you  open  your  mouth  and  eyes  wide ; 
when  you  wish  to  show  him  to  somebody  else  you  point  at 
him  vigorously  with  one  arm,  and  wave  the  somebody  else 
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on  with  the  other  ;  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  of  that  aort^ 
you  stand  on  one  leg  and  hold  up  the  other  in  a  graceful  line ; 
these  are  the  methods  of  true  dramatic  expression.  Your 
drapery,  meanwhile,  is  to  be  arranged  in  "  sublime  masses," 
and  is  not  to  be  suggestive  of  any  particuhur  stuff! 

If  you  study  the  drapery  of  these  four  angek  thoroughly, 
you  can  scarcely  fail  of  knowing,  henceforward,  what  a  bad 
drapery  is,  to  the  end  of  time.  Here  is  drape^  supi*emely, 
exquisitely  bad  ;  it  is  impossible,  by  any  contrivance,  to  get 
it  worse.  Merely  dumsy,  ill-cut  clothing,  you  may  see  any 
day  ;  but  there  is  skill  enough  in  this  to  make  it  exemphuily 
execrable.  That  flabby  flatter,  vninkled  swelling,  and  puffiad 
pomp  of  infinite  disorder ; — the  only  action  of  it,  being  blown 
up,  and  away  ;  the  only  calm  of  it,  collapse ; — the  resolution  of 
every  miserable  fold  not  to  fall,  if  it  can  help  it,  into  any  nat- 
ural lino, — the  louuiing  of  every  lump  of  it  into  the  next,  as 
dough  sticks  to  dough — remaining,  not  less,  evermore  inca- 
pable of  any  haimony  or  following  of  each  other's  lead  or  way  ; 
— and  the  total  rejection  of  all  notion  of  beauty  or  use  in  the 
stuff  itself.  It  is  stuff  without  thickness,  without  tiueness, 
without  warmth,  without  coolness,  without  lustre,  without 
texture  ;  not  silk, — not  linen, — not  woolleu  ; — something  that 
wrings,  and  wrinkles,  and  gets  between  legs, — that  is  all. 
Worse  drapery  than  this,  you  cannot  see  in  mortal  investiture. 

Nor  worse  ivanl  of  drapery,  neither — for  the  legs  are  as  un- 
graceful as  the  robes  that  discover  them  ;  and  the  breast  of 
the  central  figure,  whom  all  the  angels  admire,  is  packed 
under  its  corslet  like  a  hamper  of  tomato  apples. 

To  this  type  the  Venetians  have  now  brought  their  symbol 
of  divine  life  in  man.  For  this  is  also — SL  Theodore  !  And 
the  respocUiblo  building  below,  in  the  Bumble  stylo,  is  the 
last  eflbrt  of  his  school  of  Yenolian  gentlemen  to  house  them- 
selves respect^ibly.  With  Ionic  capitals,  baro-leggcd  angels, 
and  the  Dragon,  now  sciuaro-headed  and  blunt-nosed,  they 
thus  contrive  their  last  club-house,  tuid  prepare,  for  resusci- 
tated Italy,  in  continued  *  Progresso,*a  stately  furniture  store. 
Here  you  may  buy  cruciform  stools,  indeed  !  and  patent  oil- 
cloths, and  other  supports  of  your  Venetian  woi*shipful  dig- 
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nity,  to  heart's  content  Here  is  your  God's  Gift  to  the  nine- 
teenth cehttiry.  "  Deposito  mobili  naadonali  ed  esteri ; 
quadri ;  libri  antichi  e  modemi,  ed  oggetti  diversL" 

Nevertheless,  through  all  this  decline  in  power  and  idoa» 
there  is  yet^  let  iis  note  finally,  some  wreck  of  Ohristian  in- 
tention, some  feeble  coloring  of  Ohristinn  faith.  A  saint  is 
M;ill  held  to  be  an  admirable  person  ;  he  is  practically  still  the 
patron  of  your  fashionable  club-house,  where  you  meet  to 
offer  him  periodical  prayer  and  alms.  This  architecture  is, 
seriously,  the  best  you  can  think  of ;  those  angels  are  hand- 
some, according  to  your  notions  of  personality ;  their  attitudes 
really  are  such  as  you  suppose  to  be  indicative  of  celestial 
rapturCj — their  features,  of  celestial  disposition. 

We  will  see  what  change  another  fifty  years  will  bring 
about  in  these  faded  feelings  of  Venetian  souL 

The  little  calle  on  your  right,  as  you  front  Si  Theodore, 
will  bring  you  strtiight  to  the  quay  below  the  Rialto,  where 
your  gondola  shall  be  waiting,  to  take  you  as  far  as  the  bridge 
over  the  Cannareggio  under  the  Palazzo  Labia.  Stay  your 
gondola  before  passing  under  it^  and  look  carefully  at  the 
sculpiurod  ornaments  of  the  arch,  and  then  at  theoorrospond- 
ent  ones  on  the  other  side. 

In  these  you  see  the  last  manner  of  sculpture,  executed  by 
Venetian  artists,  according  to  the  mind  of  Venice,  for  her 
Own  pride  and  pleasure.  Much  she  has  done  since,  of  art- 
work, to  sell  to  strangers,  executed  as  she  thinks  will  please 
the  stranger  best  But  of  art  produced  for  her  oum  joy  and 
in  her  own  honor,  this  is  a  chosen  example  of  the  last  1 

Not  representing  saintly  persons,  you  see  ;  nor  angels  in 
attitudes  of  admiration.  Quite  other  personages  than  angelic, 
and  with  expressions  of  any  thing  rather  than  affection  or  re- 
spect for  aught  of  good,  in  earth  or  heaven.  Such  were  the 
last  imaginations  of  her  polluted  heart,  before  death.  She 
bad  it  no  more  in  her  power  to  conceive  any  other.  "Behold 
thy  last  gods,'* — the  Fates  compel  her  thus  to  gaze  and  per- 
ish. 

This  last  stage  of  her  intellectual  death  precedes  her  po- 
litical one  by  about  a  century  ;  during  the  last  half  of  which. 
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however,  she  (lid  little  more  thao  lay  fouodationa  of  walla 
whicli  she  could  not  L-omplete.  Virtually,  we  may  dose  b«r 
itatiouol  liiutory  willi  the  seveuteentli  c«Dtury  ;  we  bLoU  not 
uuraclvea  follow  it  even  so  for. 

I  have  sbowu  you,  to-<3ay,  pieces  of  Iter  nrt-work  by  wlu>:li 
you  may  easily  remember  its  cordimd  (limiona. 

you  Guw  tiret  tLo  work  of  Ler  Greek  masters,  under  wliom 
fibe  learned  both  lu^r  fuith  aud  art 

Secondly,  tbe  beginning  of  her  own  clitldi^  efibrte,  in  Uie 
St.  George  euUironed. 

Thirdly,  the  culminatioQ  of  her  skill  in  the  St.  George  com- 
batiutt. 

Fourthly,  the  languor  of  her  fiiith  and  art  power,  under  tlt^ 
odvnnce  of  her  luxury,  in  the  hyixxirisy  of  St.  Theodore's 
Scuoln,  now  a  furuituro  woroliouao. 

IjUitly,  her  dotage  before  ahumeful  death. 

In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  mark,  by  their  natural  limits,  tU? 
epochs  of  her  political  hiatury,  which  correapoud  to  these  con- 
ditions of  her  knowledge,  hope,  and  imagination. 

But  as  you  retui-n  home,  aud  ogoiu  pass  before  the  porches 
of  St  MiLrk's,  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  wluit  I  can  of 'these 
Bix  bw-reliefs  between  tbem. 

On  the  sides  of  the  great  central  arch  are  St  George  and 
St.  Demetrius,  so  iuacribcd  in  I^tin.  Between  the  next  hitr 
erol  porches,  the  Virgin  aud  Archangel  Qabiie^  bo  inscribed, 
— the  Archangel  In  Latin,  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  in  Greek. 

And  between  these  and  the  outer  porches,  uninQcribed,  two 
of  tbe  labors  of  Hercules.  I  am  much  doubtful  concemina 
these,  mjselt — do  not  know  their  manner  of  sculpture,  nor 
understand  their  meaning.  Tbey  ore  fine  work ;  the  Venetian 
antiquaries  say,  very  early  {sixth  century) ;  types,  it  may  be, 
of  physical  human  power  prevailing  over  wild  nature;  the 
'   war  of  the  world  before  Christ 

Then  the  Madonna  and  Angel  of  Annunciation  express  the 
Advent 

Then  the  two  Christian  Wanior  Saints  express  the  heart  ot 
Venice  in  her  armies. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  purposeful  choosing 
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and  plAcing  of  these  ba8-relief&  Where  ihe  outer  ones  were 
brought  from,  I  know  not ;  the  four  inner  ones,  I  think,  are 
all  contemporary,  and  carved  for  their  place  by  the  Venetian 
scholars  of  the  Greek  schools,  in  late  twelfth  or  early  thir- 
teenth century. 

My  special  reason  for  assigning  this  origin  to  them  is  the 
manner  of  the  foliage  under  the  feetof  the  Gabriel,  in  which 
is  the  origin  of  all  the  early  foliage  in  the  Gothic  of  Venice. 
This  bas-relief,  however,  appears  to  be  by  a  better  master 
than  the  others — perhaps  later ;  and  is  of  extreme  beauty. 

Of  the  nider  St  George,  and  successive  sculptures  of  Evan- 
gelists on  the  north  side,  I  cannot  yet  speak  with  decision ; 
nor  would  you,  until  we  have  followed  the  stoxy  of  Venice 
farthi^r,  ^rbbdbly  care  to  hear. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SHADOW   ON  THB  DIAU 


Thb  history  of  Venice,  then,  divides  itself  into  four  quite 
cUsUnct  periods. 

1  The  first,  in  which  the  fugitives  from  many  cities  on  the 
mainland,  gathered  themselves  into  one  nation,  dependent  for  ' 
existence  on  its  labor  upon  the  sea;  and  which  develops 
itselt  by  that  labor,  into  a  race  distinct  in  temper  from  all- 
the  other  f^nilies  of  Christendom.  This  process  of  growth 
^d  Inental  fomiation  is  necessarily  a  long  one,  the  result 
being  so  great  It  takes  roughly,  seven  hundred  years— 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  century,  both  indusiva  Accu- 
rately, from  the  Annunciation  day,  March  2Bih^  421,  to  the 
day  of  St  Nicholas,  December  6th,  1100. 

At  ihe  close  of  this  epoch  Venice  had  fully  learned  Chris- 
lianity  from  the  Greeks,  chivalry  from  the  Normans,  and  the 
laws  of  human  life  and  toil  from  the  ocean.  Prudently  and 
nobly  proud,  she  stood,  a  helpful  and  wise  princess,  highest  in 
counsel  and  mightiest  in  deed,  among  the  knightly  powers  of 
the  worid. 


n.  The  secood  peritxl  ia  llint  of  her  grent  deeds  in  war, 
(iiid  of  the  establtabiueut  of  her  reign  in  juutice  und  tinith 
(tlie  best  ttt  least  thut  she  knew  of  eitlier),  over,  Honiimilly, 
the  foui'lh  part  of  tlie  former  Boiuan  Empire.  It  includes  the 
whole  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteeuth  centuries,  nnd  is  obiefiy 
characterized  by  the  rt:ligioua  passion  of  the  Grusadea  It 
lasts,  in  occumte  terms,  from  December  6th,  1100,  to  Febru- 
ary 28th,  1207  ;  hut  aa'the  event  of  that  day  was  not  con- 
firmed till  three  years  afterwards,  we  get  the  fortunately  pre- 
cise terminal  date  of  1301. 

m.  The  third  pciiod  is  that  of  religious  meditation,  as 
distinct,  though  not  withdrawn  from,  religioua  action.  It  is 
marked  by  the  estabhslimciit  of  bcIiuoIs  of  kindly  civil  order, 
and  hy  iUi  enduavors  to  ox[n'oae,  in  woixl  and  pictui'o,  tlia 
thoughts  which  until  then  liud  wrought  in  siluuce.  Tlio 
entire  Ixxly  of  her  iioblo  art-work  bolungs  to  this  time.  It 
iiieludoH  Ihu  foiu'Looiitli  uiid  llftouuiith  uuiiiurius,  uad  twenty 
yeuni  more  :  from  ItlOl '  to  1620. 

IV.  The  fourth  period  is  tliat  of  the  luxurious  use,  and  dis- 
play, of  the  powers  attained  by  the  labor  and  meditation  of 
fonuer  times,  but  now  iipplied  without  either  labor  or  modita-  ' 

tion  ;^rehgion,  art,  and  literature,  having  become  things  of  [ 

oobIoid  BDd  "  costume."   It  spends,  in  eighty  years,  the  fruits 
of  the  toil  of  a  thousand,  and  terminates,  strictly,  with  the 
.  death  of  Tinloret,  in  1691 :  we  will  say  1600. 

From  that  day  the  remainder  of  the  record  of  Venice  ia 
only  the  diai7  of  expiring  delirium,  and  by  tliose  who  love 
her,  will  be  traced  no  farther.  But  while  you  ore  here  within 
her  walls  I  will  endeavor  to  interpret  clearly  to  you  the 
legends  on  them,  in  which  she  has  herself  related  the  passiooa 
of  her  Four  Agoa. 

And  WH)  how  easily  tlivy  are  to  bo  Dumbomd  and  romeii^ 
bered.  Twelve  hundre«l  yean  in  all ;  divided — if,  broadly, 
wa  oall  the  third  period  two  centuries,  and  the  fourth,  one, — 
in  dimiuiBhing  proportion,  7,  2,  2,  1 :  it  ta  like  the  spiral 
of  a  shell,  reversed. 

I  have  in  this  first  sketch  of  them  distinguished  these  four 
■Compare  'atone*  of  VeulM' (old  edit),  vol.  tl.,  p.  201. 
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ages  by  the  cbanges  in  the  chief  element  of  every  nation's 
mind — its  religion,  with  the  consequent  results  upon  its  art 
But  you  see  I  have  made  no  mention  whateyer  of  all  that 
common  historians  think  it  their  primal  business  to  discourse 
of, — policy,  government^  commercial  prosperity  I  One  of  my 
dates  however  is  determined  by  a  crisis  of  internal  policy ; 
and  I  will  at  least  note,  as  the  material  instrumentation  of 
the  spiritual  song,  the  metamorphoses  of  state-order  which 
accompanied,  in  each  transition,  the  new  nativities  of  the 
state's  heart. 

L  During  the  first  period,  which  completes  the  binding  of 
many  tribes  into  one,  and  the  softening  of  savage  faith,  into 
intelligent  Christianity,  we  see  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
more  and  more  distinctly  virtuous  monarchic  ai;thority  ;  con- 
tinually disputed,  and  often  abused,  but  purified  by  every 
reign  into  stricter  duty,  and  obeyed  by  every  generation  with 
'more  sacred  regard.  At  the  close  of  this  epoch,  the  helpful 
presence  of  Gbd,  and  the  leading  powers  of  the  standards 
beaPbr  Saint,  and  sceptre-bearing  'King,  are  vitally  believed  ; 
reverently,  and  to  the  death,  obeyed.  And,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  and  lawgiver  of  the  people, 
and  his  Ohapel,  enshrining  the  body  of  St  Mai'k,  stand,  bright 
with  marble  and  gold,  side  by  side. 

II  In  the  second  period,  tiiat  of  active  Ohristian  warfare, 
there  separates  itself  from  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  chiefly  by 
preeminence  in  knighUy  achievement,  and  persistence  in  pa- 
triotic virtue, — but  also,  by  the  intellectual  training  received 
in 'the  conduct  of  great  foreign  enterprise,  and  maintenance 
of  legislation  among  strange  people,  —  an  order  of  aristocracy, 
raised  both  in  wisdom  and  valor  greatly  above  the  average 
level  of  the  multitude,  and  gradually  joining  to  the  traditions 
of  Patrician  Bome,  the  domestic  refinements,  and  imaginative 
sanctities,  of  the  northern  and  Prankish  chivalry,  whose  chiefs 
were  their  battle  comrades.  At  the  close  of  the  epoch,  this 
more  sternly  educated  class  determines  to  assume  authority 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  unswayed  by  the  humor,  and 
unhindered  by  the  ignorance,  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  year  which  I  have  assigned  for  the  accurate 
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close  of  the  second  period  is  that  of  tlie  groat  divisioD  be- 
tween nobles  und  plebfjiiuis,  called  by  the  Venetians  the 
"  Closing  of  the  Council," — the  ■reetriution,  that  iu  to  say,  of 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  to  the  lineal  aristocracy. 

in.  Tlie  third  period  shows  ua  the  advance  of  tliis  now 
separate  body  of  Venetian  gentleiueu  in  such  thought  and 
passion  as  the  privilege  of  tlicir  jiodition  admitted,  or  its 
temptiitiona  prorokcd.  Tlia  gradually  iiicrenetng  knowledge 
of  literatiu^,  culminating  at  last  in  the  discovery  of  printing, 
and  ravival  of  classic  forniuhi;  of  loetliod,  modified  by  reflec- 
tion, or  dimmed  by  disbelief,  the  fmnk  Christian  faith  of 
earlier  ages;  and  social  position  independent  of  military 
prowess,  developed  at  once  the  ingenuity,  fiivolity,  and  vanity 
of  tlie  acliolai',  with  the  avuince  and  cunning  of  the  merchant. 

Protected  and  encouraged  by  a  senate  thus  ooroposed,  dis- 
tinct companies  of  craftjimcn,  wholly  of  the  people,  gathered 
into  vowed  fraternities  of  social  order ;  and,  retaining  the 
*iUiterate  sincerities  of  their  religion,  labored  in  unambitioua 
peace,  tinder  the  orders  of'  the  philosophic  aristocracy  ;^built 
for  them  their  great  palaces,  and  overlaid  their  widls,  within 
and  without,  with  gold  and  purple  of  Tyre,  precious  now  in 
Venetian  hands  as  the  colors  of  heaven  more  thou  of  the  sea. 
By  Ui6  band  of  one  of  them,  tlie  picture  of  VeDice.'Witli  her 
nobles  in  her  streets,  at  the  end  of  this  epoch,  is  pieaerved  to 
you  as  yet,  and  I  trust  will  be,  by  the  kind  fates,  preseired 
datelessly. 

IV.  In  (he  fourth  period,  the  discovery  of  printing  having 
confused  literature  into  vociferation,  and  the  delicate  skill  of 
the  craftaman  having  provoked  splendor  into  lasciviousnesa, 
the  jubilant  and  ooniscant  paasionB  of  the  nobles,  stately  yet 
in  Uie  forms  of  religion,  but  scornful  of  her  discipline,  es- 
Laueted,  in  their  own  false  honor,  at  once  the  treasures  of 
Venice  and  ber  skill ;  reduced  at  hist  her  people  to  misery, 
and  her  policy  to  shame,  and  smoothed  for  themselves  the 
downward  way  to  the  abdication  of  tlieir  might  for  evermore. 

Now  these  two  histories  of  the  religion  and  policy  of  Yon- 
ice  are  only  intense  abstracts  of  the  same  course  of  thought 
and  events  in  every  nation  of  Europe.    Throughout  the  whole 
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of  Ohrisiendom,  the  two  stories  in  like  manner  proceed  to- 
gether. The  acsceptance  of  Christianity — the  practice  of  it — 
the  abandonment  of  it — and  moral  ruin.  The  development  of 
kinglj  authority, — the  obedience  to  it — the  corruption  of  it — 
and  social  ruin.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  of  these 
courses  of  national  fate  is  vitally  connected  with  the  second. 
That  infidel  kings  may  be  just,  and  Christian  ones  corrupt, 
was  the  first  lesson  Venice  learned  when  she  began  to  be  a 
scholar. 

And  observe  there  are  three  quite  distinct  conditions  of 
feeling  and  assumptions  of  theory  in  which  we  may  approach 
this  matter.  The  first,  that  of  our  numerous  cockney  friends, 
—that  the  dukes  of  Venice  were  mostly  hypocrites,  and  if  not, 
fools  ;  that  their  pious  zeal  was  merely  such  a  doak  for  their ' 
commercial  appetite  as  modem  church-going  is  for  modem 
swindling  ;  or  else  a  pitiable  hallucination  and  pueriliiy : — 
that  really  the  attention  of  the  supreme  cockney  mind  would 
be  wasted  on  such  bygone  absurdities,  and  that  out  of  mere 
respect  for  the  common  sense  of  monkey-bom-and-bred  hu- 
manity, the  less  we  say  of  them  the  better. 

The  second  condition  of  feeling  is,  in  its  full  oonfesnion,  a 
very  rare  one  ; — that  of  true  respect  for  the  Cliristinn  faith, 
and  sympathy  with  the  passions  and  imaginations  it  excited, 
while  yet  in  security  of  modem  enlightenment,  the  observer 
regards  the  faith  itself  only  as  an  exquisite  dream  of  mortal 
childhood,  and  the  acts  of  its  votaries  as  a  beautifully  deceived 
heroism  of  vain  hope. 

This  theory  of  the  splendid  mendacity  of  Heaven,  and  ma- 
jestic somnambulism  of  man,  I  have  only  known  to  be  held  in 
the  sincere  depth  of  its  discomfort,  by  one  of  my  wisest  and 
dearest  friends,  under  the  pressure  of  uncomprehended  sor- 
row in  his  own  persona]  experience.  But  to  some  extent  it 
confuses  or  undermines  the  tlioughts  of  nearly  all  men  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  material  investigations  of  recent 
physical  science,  while  retaining  yet  imagination  and  under- 
standing enough  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  religious  and 
creative  ages. 

And  it  necessarily  takes  possession  of  the  spirit  of  such  men 
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chiefly  at  the  tiniea  of  personal  boitow,  which  teach  even  to 
the  wiBesl,  the  hollowncsss  of  tiieir  beet  trust,  and  the  vanity 
of  their  dearest  vieiona ;  and  when  the  epitaph  of  ull  human 
virtue,  and  sum  of  human  peace,  seem  to  be  wntt«n  in  the 
lowly  ai'gument, — 

"  We  OTD  suuli  btiilT 
As  dreains  Ate  mudu  at ;  Bud  out  little  life 
Ik  toulldfd  with  a,  nloep." 

The  third,  tlie  only  modest,  and  therefore  the  only  rational, 
theory,  ia,  that  we  are  all  and  always,  in  these  as  in  former 
.  ages,  deceived  by  our  own  guilty  passions,  blinded  by  our 
own  obstinate  wills,  and  misled  by  the  iuuolence  and  fantasy 
of  our  ungoveriietl  thoughts  ;  but  tliiit  there  is  verily  a  Divin- 
ity in  nature  wliioli  has  shaped  the  rongli  hewn  deeds  of  our 
weak  human  olTort,  and  revealed  itself  in  riiys  of  broken,  but 
of  eternal  light,  to  the  souls  which  liave  desired  to  see  the  day 
of  the  Son  of  Man. 

By  the  more  than  miraculous  fatality  which  has  been  hither- 
to permitted  to  rule  the  course  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
tlie  men  who  are  eitpiiblc  of  accepting  such  (ttitli,  are  rarely 
able  to  read  the  history  of  nations  by  ittt  interpretation. 
They  nearly  all  belong  to  some  one  of  the  passionately  egot- 
istio  secta  of  Chriutiauity ;  and  ore  miserably  perverted  into  the 
missionai-y  service  of  their  own  schism ;  eager  only,  in  the 
records  of  the  past,  to  gather  evidence  to  the  advantage  of 
their  native  persuasion,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  all  opponent 
forms  of  similar  heresy ;  or,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  case,  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  religion  of  this  world. 

Witli  uo  loss  tlumkhilueta  for  the  leesou,  than  shame  for 
what  it  showed,  I  have  myself  been  forced  to  i-ecoguize  the 
degi-ee  in  which  all  my  eoily  work  on  Venetian  liistory  was 
paralyzed  by  this  petulance  of  sectaiian  egotism  ;  and  it  is 
among  the  chief  advEintages  I  possesa  for  the  task  now  under- 
taken in  my  closing  years,  tjiat  there  are  few  of  the  errors 
gainst  which  I  have  to  warn  my  readers,  into  which  I  have 
not  myself  at  some  time  fallen.  Of  which  errom,  the  chief, 
and  cause  of  all  the  n»i,  is  the  leaning  on  our  own  under- 
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standing ;  the  thought  that  we  can  measure  the  hearts  of  our 
brethren,  and  judge  of  the  ways  of  GKkL  Of  the  hearts  of 
men,  noble,  jet  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  Who  can  know 
them?" — that  infinitely  perverted  scripture  is  yet  infinitely 
true.  And  for  the  ways  of  God  I  Oh,  my  good  and  gentle 
reader,  how  much  otherwise  would  not  you  and  I  have  made 
thiis  world? 
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Not,  therefore,  to  lean  on  our  own  sense,  but  in  all  the 
strength  it  has,  to  use  it ;  not  to  be  captives  to  our  private 
thoughts,  but  to  dwell  in  them,  without  wandering,  until,  out 
of  the  chambers  of  our  own  hearts  we  begin  to  conceive  what 
labyrinth  is  in  those  of  others, — thus  we  have  to  prepare  our- 
selves, good  reader,  for  the  reading  of  any  history. 

If  but  we  may  at  last  succeed  in  reading  a  little  of  our  own, 
and  discerning  what  scene  of  the  world's  drama  we  are  set  to 
play  in, — drama  whose  tenor,  tragic  of  other,  seemed  of  old 
to  rest  with  so  few  actors ;  but  now,  with  this  pantomimic 
mob  upon  the  stage,  can  you  make  out  any  of  the  story  ?< — 
prove,  even  in  your  own  heart,  how  much  you  believe  that 
there  is  any  Playwright  behind  the  scenes  ? 

Such  a  wild  dream  as  it  is ! — nay,  as  it  always  has  been, 
except  in  momentary  fits  of  consciousness,  and  instants  of 
startled  spirit, — perceptive  of  heaven.  For  many  centuries 
the  Knights  of  Christendom  wore  their  religion  gay  as  their 
cresti  familiar  as  their  gauntlet^  shook  it  high  in  the  summer 
air,  hurled  it  fiercely  in  other  people's  faces,  grasped  their 
spear  the  firmer  for  it,  sat  their  horses  the  prouder ;  but  it 
never  entered  into  their  minds  for  an  instant  to  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  it !  '  Forgive  us  our  sins  : '  by  all  means — ^yes,  and  the 
next  garrison  that  holds  out  a  day  longer  than  is  convenient 
to  us,  hang  them  every  man  to  his  battlement.  '  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,' — ^yes,  and  our  neighbor's  also,  if  we 
have  any  luck.     '  Our  Lady  and  the  sainta ! '    Is  there  any 
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juficlel  (log  that  doubts  of  Uiem  ?— in  Qod's  name,  boot  and 
spur — and  let  ub  Iiavo  the  Lead  ofT  him.  It  went  ou  au, 
fmnkly  aitd  bravely,  to  the  tweUtb  century,  ut  the  eai-lieBt; 
when  men  begin  ki  tliinli  in  a  serioua  manuer  ;  more  or  leas 
of  gentle  mmmers  and  domestic  comfort  being  alao  then  con. 
ceivable  and  attainable.  Itosumoiid  is  not  any  more  attked  to 
driuk  out  of  her  futLer'B  ekull.  Rooms  begin  to  be  matted 
and  wainscoted ;  shops  to  hold  store  of  marvellous  foreign 
wai'cs ;  kuights  and  ladies  learn  to  spell,  and  to  read,  with 
pleasure  ;  music  is  everywhere  ; — Death,  also.  Much  to  en- 
joy^much  to  learn,  and  to  endure — with  Death  always  at  the 
gates.  "  If  war  foil  thee  in  thine  own  country,  got  thee  with 
haste  into  nuothoi-,"  says  the  faithful  old  French  knight  to  the 
boy-clievolior,  in  early  fourteenth  century  days. 

No  country  stuya  more  than  two  ceutuiiea  in  this  inter- 
uedtuLu  jihiwe  Ixitwoon  Fuilh  and  Iteasou.  In  I'Vuuee  it  hwtvd 
from  about  1160  to  1350;  tu  Eugluiid,  1200  to  1-iUO ;  iu 
Venice,  1300  to  1600.  The  coui-se  of  it  is  always  in  tlie 
gradual  development  of  Christianity, — till  lier  yoke  gets  at 
once  too  aerial,  and  too  straight,  for  the  mob,  who  break 
through  it  nt  last  as  if  it  were  so  much  goiuumer  ;  and  at  the 
same  fatal  time,  wealth  and  luxury,  with  tlie  vanity  of  oorrupt 
leoming,  foul  llie  bith  of  the  upper  classes,  who  now  begin  to 
wear  their  Christianity,  not  tossed  for  a  crest  high  over  their 
armor,  hut  stuck  as  a  plaster  over  their  sores,  inside  of  theii- 
olothes.  Then  comes  printing,  and  universal  gabble  of  fools ; 
gunpowder,  and  the  end  of  all  the  noble  methods  of  war  ; 
'  trade,  and  universal  swindling  ;  wealth,  and  universal  gam- 
bling ;  idleness,  and  universal  harlotry  ;  and  so  at  last — 
Modem  Science  and  Political  Economy  ;  and  the  rsiga  of  Si 
Feti-oleuui  iaatead  of  St  Peter.  Out  of  which  Qod  only  known 
what  is  to  ootae  next ;  but  He  does  know,  wlutover  tho  Jew 
■wiodlerB  and  apotheoariea'  'prentices  tliiuk  about  it 

Meantime,  with  what  remainder  of  beUef  in  Christ  may  be 
left  in  UB  ;  and  helping  that  remnant  with  all  the  power  we 
have  of  imaginiog  what  Christianity  wa^  to  people  who,  with- 
out understanding  its  chums  or  its  meaning,  did  not  doubt 
for  an  instant  ihi  atatements  of  fact,  and  used  the  whole  of 
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their  childish  imagination  to  realize  the  acts  of  their  Saviour^s 
life,  and  the  presence  of  His  abgels,  let  us  draw  near  to  the 
first  sandy  thresholds  of  the  Venetian's  homa 

Before  you  read  any  of  the  so-called  historical  eTents  of  the 
first  period,  I  want  you  to  have  some  notion  of  their  scene. 
Tou  will  hear  of  Tribunes — Oonsuk— Doges ;  but  what  sort 
of  tribes  were  they  tribunes  of?  what  sort  of  nation  were 
they  dukes  of  ?  Tou  will  hear  of  bravd  naval  battl»-«Tiotory 
over  sons  of  Emperors  :  what  manner  of  peoplet  Were  they> 
then,  whose  swords  lighten  thus  brightly  in  the  dawn  of  chiv- 
alry? 

For  the  whole  of  her  first  seven  hundred  yeurs  of  work  and 
war,  Venice  was  in  great  part  a  wooden  town ;  the  houses  of 
the  noble  mainland  families  being  for  long  years  chiefiy  at 
Heradea,  atid  on  other  islands ;  nor  they  tnagnificeht^  but 
farm^viUas  mostly,  of  which,  and  their  farming,  more  pres- 
ently. Far  too  much  stress  has  been  generally  laid  on  the 
fishing  and  salt-works  of  early  Venice,  as  if  Uiey  were  her 
only  businesses ;  nevertheless  tX  least  you  may  be  sure  of  this 
much,  that  for  seven  hundred  years  Venice  had  more  likenesd 
in  het  to  old  Yarmouth  than  to  new  Pall  Mall ;  and  that  you 
might  come  to  shrewder  gu^ss  of  what  she  and  her  people 
were  like,  by  living  for  a  year  or  two  lovingly  among  the  her- 
ring-catchers of  Tarmouth  Boads,  or  the  boatmen  of  Deal  6r 
Boscastle,  than  by  reading  any  lengths  of  eloquent  history. 
But  you  are  to  know  also,  and  remember  always,  that  this 
amphibious  city — this  Phocsea,  or  sea-d6g  of  towns — ^looking 
with  soft  human  eyes  at  you  from  the  sand,  Proteus  himself 
latent  in  the  sali^melling  skin  of  her — ^had  fields,  and  plots 
of  garden  here  and  there ;  and,  far  and  near,  sweet  woods  of 
Calypso,  graceful  with  quivering  sprays,  for  woof  of  nests — 
gaunt  with  forked  limbs  for  ribs  of  ships  \  had  good  milk  and 
butter  from  familiarly  couchont  cows ;  thickets  wherein  fa- 
miliar birds  could  sing  ;  and  finally  was  observant  of  clouds 
lEUid  sky,  as  pleasant  and  useful  phenomena..  And  she  had  at 
due  distances  among  her  simple  dwellings,  stately  churches 
of  marble. 

These  things  you  may  know,  if  you  will,  from  the  following 
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"quite  ridicnloua"  tradition,  ^rhich,  ridiculous  aa  it  may  be, 
I  will  beg  jou  for  ODce  to  read,  aince  the  Doge  Andrea  Dau- 
dolo  wrote  it  for  you,  witb  the  attentiou  due  to  the  addreus  ot 
H  Venetiau  gentleman,  find  a  ^ng.' 

"  Ab  head  aiid  bishop  of  the  islunda,  Uie  Bishop  Magniui  of 
Altinum  went  from  place  to  place  to  give  them  comfort,  saying 
that  they  ought  to  thauk  OoJ  for  having  escaped  from  these 
barbarian  cruelties.  And  tliero  appeared  to  him  St  Peter,  or- 
dering him  that  in  the  head  of  Venice,  or  truly  ot  the  city  of 
Rivoolto,  where  Le  should  find  oxen  and  sheep  feeding,  he 
WHS  to  build  a  church  under  hia  (SL  Peter's)  name.  Ajid  tUua 
he  did  ;  building  St  Peter's  Oliurch  in  the  inland  of  Ohvolo, 
where  at  present  is  the  seat  and  cathedral  church  of  Venice. 

"Afterwards  appeoi'ed  to  him  the  ougel  Ituphael,  comiiiit- 
tiug  it  to  him,  that  at  another  place,  where  he  should  find  a 
number  of  biivls  together,  he  bhould  build  him  a  church :  oiid 
so  he  did,  whicli  is  the  chuich  of  tho  Aiigel  Raphael  iu  Dor- 
Boduro. 

"Afterwards  appeared  to  bim  MeBser  Jesus  Christ  our 
Ixjrd,  and  committed  to  him  that  in  the  midst  of  the  city  ho 
should  build  a  chuich,  in  the  place,  above  which  he  should 
Bee  a  red  cloud  rest :  and  so  he  did ;  and  it  is  San  SalTador. 

"  Afterwards  appeared  to  him  the  most  holy  Mai'y  the  Vir- 
gin,  Tery  beautiful ;  and  commanded  him  that  where  he  should 
Beo  a  white  cloud  rest,  be  should  build  a  church :  which  is  the 
chnroh  of  SL  Mary  tho  Beautiful 

"Yet  still  appeared  to  him  St  John  the  Baptist,  command- 
ing that  he  should  build  two  churches,  one  near  the  other — 
the  one  to  be  in  hia  name,  and  the  other  in  the  name  of  his 
father.  Wbicb  he  did,  mid  they  are  San  Oiovanni  in  Brogola, 
and  San  Zacoaria. 

"  Then  appeared  to  him  tho  apostles  of  Christ,  wishing,  they 

'  A  more  grMetnl  form  ot  tbti  Isgend  )im  been  trftnilktod  wltb  feel- 
ing sad  oara  bj  the  Coonten  Iiubel  Cholmley,  to  Bermkoi,  from  im 
MS.  tn  her  powowion,  copied,  I  belioTe,  from  one  of  the  t«ntU  ceoturjr. 
But  I  take  Uie  form  Id  which  )t  wu  written  by  Andree  Duidoio,  tli*t 
the  reader  ma;  have  more  direct  aaaociationa  with  the  beautiful  Image 
«f  tha  Doge  od  hia  tomb  la  the  Baptlaterj. 
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also,  to  have  a  chtirch  in  this  new  city ;  and  thej  committed 
it  to  him  that  where  he  should  see  twelve  cranes  in  a  com- 
pany, there  he  should  build  ii  Lastly  appeared  to  him  the 
blessed  Virgin  Giustina,  and  ordered  him  that  where  he  should 
find  vines  bearing  fresh  fruits  there  he  should  bmld  her  a 
ohuroh." 

Now  this  legend  is  quite  one  of  the  most  precious  things  in 
the  story  of  Venice :  preserved  for  us  in  this  form  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  one  of  her  most  highly  edu- 
cated gentlemen,  it  shows  the  very  heart  of  her  religious  and 
domestic  power,  and  assures  for  us,  with  other  evidence, 
these  following  facts. 

First;  that  a  certain  measure  of  pastoral  home-life  was 
mingled  vnth  Venice's  training  of  her  sailors ;— evidence 
whereof  remains  to  this  day,  in  the  unfailing  'Oampo' 
round  every  church ;  the  church  '  meadow ' — not  ohurch- 
'yard.'  It  happened  to  me,  once  in  my  life,  to  go  to  church 
in  a  state  of  very  great  happiness  and  peace  of  mind ;  and 
this  in  a  very  smidl  and  secluded  country  church.  And  Fors 
would  have  it  that  I  should  get  a  seat  in  the  chancel ;  and 
the  day  was  sunny,  and  the  little  side  chancel-door  was  oi)en 
opposite  into,  what  I  hope  was  a  field.  I  saw  no  graves  in 
it ;  but  in  the  sunshine,  sheep  feeding.  And  I  never  was  at  so 
divine  a  church  service  before,  nor  have  been  since.  If  you  will 
read  the  opening  of  Wordsworth's  'White  Doe  of  Bylstone,' 
and  can  enjoy  it,  you  may  learn  from  it  what  the  look  of  an 
old  Venetian  church  would  be,  with  its  surrounding  field. 
St.  Mark's  Place  was  only  the  meadow  of  SL  Theodore's 
church,  in  those  days. 

Next — you  observe  the  care  and  watching  of  animals. 
That  is  still  a  love  in  the  heart  of  Venice.  One  of  the  chief 
little  worries  to  me  in  my  work  here,  is  that  I  walk  faster 
than  the  pigeons  are  used  to  have  people  walk ;  and  am  con- 
tinually like  to  tread  on  them ;  and  see  story  in  Fors,  March 
of  this  year,  of  the  gondolier  and  his  dog.  Nay,  though,  the 
other  day,  I  was  greatly  tormented  at  the  public  gardens,  in 
the  early  morning,  when  I  had  counted  on  a  quiet  walk,  by 
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a  cluster  of  boys  who  were  chasing  the  firat  twitt«nug  birds 
of  tlie  spring  from  buali  to  bush,  and  throwing  sauti  at  them, 
with  wild  shouts  luid  whistles,  they  were  not  doing  it,  as  I  at 
fii-at  thought,  in  mere  miiichief,  but  with  hope  of  getting  a. 
l>enny  or  two  to  gaiublo  with,  if  they  could  clog  the  poor 
little  crentures' wiiigH  euongh  to  bi-ing  one  dowu — "'Caiita 
hone,  Higiiui',  ()ucir  uccollino."  Biich  the  nineteenth  cQutury'a 
rewnrd  of  Song.  MenuUme,  oinong  the  silvery  gleams  of 
islet  tower  ou  the  lagoon  horizon,  beyond  Miizorbo — a  whita 
ray  flashed  from  the  place  where  St.  Fiiiucia  preached  to  the 
Birds. 

Then  Uiirdly — note  that  curious  observance  of  the  color  of 
douda  Tliat  is  gone,  indeed  ;  and  no  Venetian,  or  Italian,  or 
Frenchman,  or  KngUshman,  is  likely  to  know  or  care,  more, 
whether  tuiy  God-given  cloud  is  white  or  red  ;  the  primal  ef- 
fort of  his  outiro  human  existence  being  now  to  vomit  out 
tho  biggest  blrkok  one  ho  uuu  puUut«  thu  heavens  with.  But,  iu 
their  rough  way,  there  was  yet  u  perception  iu  tlie  old  fishei'- 
men's  eyes  of  the  difference  between  white 'nebbia' on  the 
morning  sea,  and  red  clouds  in  the  evening  twiUght.  And 
the  Stella  Kluris  comes  in  tlie  sea  Cloud  ;— LeucoUiea :  but  the 
Son  oi  Mod  on  the  jasper  throne. 

Thus  much  of  the  aspect,  and  the  Uiougbts  of  earliest  Ven- 
ice, we  may  gather  from  one  tradition,  carefully  read.  What 
historical  evidence  exiatu  to  confirm  the  gathering,  you  shall 
see  in  a  little  while  ;  meantime — such  being  the  scene  of  the 
opening  drama — we  must  next  consider  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  the  actors.  For  though  what  manner  of  houses 
they  had,  has  been  too  little  known,  what  manner  of  men  they 
were,  has  not'  at  all  bees  known,  or  even  the  reverse  of  known, 
— belied. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DIVINB  filOHT. 

Abb  you  impatient  with  me  ?  nnd  do  you  wish  me,  oeasiog 
preamble,  to  begin — 'In  the  year  this,  happened  ihat^'and 
set  you  down  a  page  of  dates  and  Doges  to  be  learned  off 
by  rote?  You  must  be  denied  such  delight  a  little  while 
longer.  If  I  begin  dividing  this  first  period,  at  present  (and 
it  has  very  distinctly  articulated  joints  of  its  own),  we  should 
get  confused  between  the  subdivided  and  the  great  epoch&  I 
must  keep  your  thoughts  to  the  Three  Times,  till  we  know 
them  clearly ;  and  in  this  chapter  I  am  only  going  to  tell  you 
the  story  of  a  single  Doge  of  the  First  Time,  and  gather  what 
we  can  out  of  ii 

Only,  since  we  have  been  hitherto  dwelling  on  the  soft  and 
religiously  sentimental  parts  of  early  Venetian  character,  it  is 
needful  that  I  should  ask  you  to  notice  one  condition  in  their 
government  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  which  historians  usu- 
ally p^iss  by  as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence ;  nnmoly,  that 
during  this  first  period,  five  Doges,  after  being  deposed,  had 
their  eyes  put  oui 

Pulled  out,  say  some  writers,  and  I  think  with  evidence 
reaching  down  as  far  as  the  endun^ice  on  our  English  stage 
of  the  blinding  of  Qloster  in  King  Lear. 

But  at  all  events  the  Dukes  of  Venice,  whom  her  people 
thought  to  have  failed  in  their  duly,  were  in  that  manner  in- 
capacitated from  reigning  more. 

An  Eastern  custom,  as  we  know :  grave  in  judgment ;  in 
the  perfectness  of  it,  joined  with  infliction  of  grievous  Sights 
before  the  infliction  of  grievous  Blindness ;  that  so  the  last 
memory  of  this  world's  light  might  remain  a  grief.  "  And 
they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes ;  and  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Zedekiah." 

Custom  I  know  not  how  andenL  The  sons  of  Eliab,  when 
Judah  was  young  in  her  Exodus,  like  Venice,  appealed  to  it  in 
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their  fury  :  "Ib  it  n  gmall  Uiing  that  tbou  hast  broiiglit,  ua  up 
out  of  a  land  tliut  flowoili  with  milk  nnd  bonoy,  except  tbou 
muke  tbyself  altugctber  u  Priuce  over  ua  ;  wilt  .tliou  put  out 
the  eyes  of  tliese  uien  1 " 

The  luoi-o  wild  Weatem  races  of  Cliristianity,  early  Iriali 
and  the  like, — Norman  even,  in  the  pirate  times, — inflict  tbe 
penalty  with  reckloaa  scom ;'  but  Venice  deliberately,  aa  was 
her  coQBtiuit  way ;  such  ber  practical  law  agaiuxt  leaders 
wboiu  abe  had  found  tipirituully  blind:  "These,  at  least,  eball 
guide  no  more." 

Very  savage  1  monstrous  t  if  you  will ;  whether  it  bo  not  a 
worse  eaviigeuesa  deliberately  to  follow  leaders  ^mlhlJul  sight, 
may  be  debatable. 

The  Do^'o  whose  hintory  I  am  going  to  tell  you  was  the  lust 
of  du^HiiHid  Kiiigu  ill  the  first  o^msoIi.  Not  blinded,  he,  ua  fur 
08  I  rood :  but  [Hiruiitted,  1  truut  iwacoably,  to  becouie  u  mouk ; 
Venice  owing  tu  liim  much  tliat  luw  been  the  doUght  of  her 
own  and  other  people's  eyes,  ever  since.  Itespecting  the  oc- 
casion of  bis  dethronement,  a  story  remains,  however,  very 
notably  in  connection  with  this  manner  of  punishment. 

Venice,  throughout  this  first  period  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Greeks,  sent  her  Doge,  ju  the  year  1082,  with  a  "  valid  fleet, 
terrible  in  ita  moat  ordered  disposition,"  to  defend  the  Em- 
peror Alexis  againat  the  Nortnona,  led  by  the  greateat  of  all 
Western  captains,  Quiscard. 

The  Doge  defeated  him,  in  naval  battle  once  ;  and,  on  the 
third  day  after,  once  again,  and  bo  oonclusiTely,  that,  think- 

'Or  lomeUmei  pfttfullj  :  "Olaf  wubjaomekiu  tnunmeroltnlmkii, 
— tnucb  tbs  revetw  where  lie  ww  good  atom.  There  wu  &  wioked  old 
King  Rvrik,  for  sxtaiple,  Due  of  tliow  Ave  Icingloti  whom,  with  Uialr 
ljlt>  of  MMkiuuuta,  OU(,  Ly  ilrnUguui,  bad  Hurrouudud  oiiu  iilglit,  uid 
at  onoe  Ifatiged  uid  luhjuohid  wliuu  uoruiug  rtmo,  nil  of  them  ooiutiit- 
Ing  -,— »11  of  them  exoept  thU  Bsrlk,  whom  OUf,  u  the  readleit  ture 
Mune,  took  lioma  with  him  ;  hlindod,  tad  leapt  in  hli  own  houw,  find- 
ing tlieru  WM  nu  ftllernUive  but  Ihkt  or  de^th  to  the  obelinnte  old  dog, 
who  wu  ft  kind  of  diituit  cotutn  withal,  and  eonld  uot  ooiuclentioiul; 
bakillad"— (Carljle.— 'Earlj  King!  of  Morw»j,'  p.  121)— oonwlenoe, 
and  kin-ihip,  or  "  kludltneM,"  doaliaingMinawliat  iu  theNormui  heart 
afterward*. 
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iDg  tho  debate  ended,  he  sent  his  lightest  ships  home,  and 
anchored  on  the  Albanian  coast  with  the  rest,  as  having  done 
his  work. 

But  Guiscardy  otherwise  minded  on  that  matter,  with  the 
remains  of  his  fleet, — and  his  Norman  temper  at  hottest, — 
attacked  him  for  the  third  time.  The  Greek  allied  ships  fled. 
The  Venetian  ones,  partly  disabled,  had  no  advantage  in  their 
seamanship  : '  question  only  remained,  after  the  battle,  how 
the  Venetians  should  bear  themselves  as  prisoners.  Guiscard 
put  out  the  eyes  of  some  ;  then,  with  such  penalty  impend- 
ing over  the  rest,  demanded  that  they  should  make  peace 
with  the  Normans,  and  fight  for  the  Greek  Emperor  no  more. 

But  the  Venetians  answered,  "  Know  thou,  Duke  Eobert^ 
that  although  also  we  should  see  our  wives  and  children  slain, 
we  will  not  deny  our  covenants  with  the  Autocrat  Alexis ; 
neither  will  we  cease  to  help  him,  and  to  fight  for  him  with 
our  whole  heart&" 

The  Norman  chief  sent  them  home  unransomed. 

There  is  a  highwater  mark  for  you  of  the  waves  of  Venetian 
and  Western  chivalry  in  the  eleventh  century.  A  very  notable 
scene  ;  the  northern  leader,  without  rival  the  greatest  soldier 
of  the  sea  whom  our  rocks  and  ico-borgs  bred :  of  the  Vene- 
tian one,  and  his  people,  we  will  now  try  to  learn  the  charac- 
ter more  perfectly, — for  all  this  took  place  tovmrds  the  dose 
of  the  Doge  Selvo's  life.  You  shall  next  hear  what  I  can 
glean  of  the  former  course  of  it. 

In  the  year  1053,  the  Abbey  of  Si  Nicholas,  the  protector 
of  mariners,  had  been  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Venice  (where,  north  of  the  bathing  establishment,  you  now 
see  the  little  cliurch  of  Si  Nicholas  of  the  Lido) ;  the  Doge 
Domenico  Ck)ntarini,  the  Patriarch  of  Grado,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Venice,  chiefly  finding  the  funds  for  such  edifice. 

When  the  Doge  Ck)ntarini  died,  the  entire  multitude  of  the 
people  of  Venice  came  in  armed  boats  to  the  lido,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Venice,  and  the  monks  of  the  new  abbey  of  Si 
Nicholas,  joined  with  them  in  prayer, — the  monks  in  their 

1  Their  orewB  had  eaten  all  their  storet,  and  their  ships  were  fljing 
light,  and  woald  not  steer  welL 


chnrcli  and  the  people  on  Uie  aliore  Aod  in  their  boats, — thftt 
God  would  avert  all  daDgera  from  their  couutiy,  aud  grant  to 
them  aiicli  a  king  as  slioulil  l>e  wurthj  to  rcigu  over  it.  And 
OS  they  prayed,  with  one  acconl,  suddenly  there  rose  up 
among  the  multitude  the  cry,  "  Domenico  Selvo,  we  will,  antl 
we  approve,"  whom  a  crowd  ot  the  uoblea  brought  ioatautly 
funrard  thereupon,  and  raised  him  on  their  own  shouldcnt 
and  carried  Itim  to  hiu  boat ;  into  which  when  he  had  entered, 
he  put  off  his  shoea  from  his  feet,  that  he  might  in  oU  humility 
approach  the  church  of  Si  Uork.  Aud  while  the  boats  begiui  to 
row  from  the  iHUmd  towards  Veuice,  the  monk  who  aaw  thia,  and 
tella  us  of  it,  himaeU  begun  to  siug  the  Te  Deum.  All  orouud, 
the  voices  of  the  people  took  up  the  hymn,  following  it  with 
the  Kyrie  Eleison,  with  euuh  litAuy  keeping  time  to  their  oars 
iu  tho  blight  uoouday,  and  rejoicing  on  their  uative  sea ;  all 
the  towers  of  the  city  answering  with  triumph  j)eitls  as  they 
drew  nearur.  llioy  brought  tlioir  Poge  to  the  Field  of  SL 
Mark,  and  carried  him  again  on  their  shoulders  to  the  porch 
of  the  church ;  there,  entering  barefoot,  with  eongs  of  praise 
to  God  round  him — "such  that  it  seemed  oa  if  tlie  vaults  mu^t 
fall," — he  pi-oatruted  himself  on  the  eoi-th,  and  gave  thanks  to 
God  aud  St.  Miu'k,  and  utttTu.I  auoh  vow  as  was  in  his  heart 
to  offer  before  them.  Hising,  he  received  at  the  altar  the 
Venetian  soeptra,  and  thence  entering  the  Pucal  Palace,  re* 
ceived  there  ilie  oath  of  fetUty  from  the  people.' 

'  Tlili  account  of  the  eleolion  of  the  Doge  B«I*o  U  glTon  by  Suiao- 
vlno  (■  VcDstik  deurilU,'  Lib.  xi.  40  ;  Venice,  ISUS,  p.  477),-ujlng  1 
llie  cloM  of  it  rinpl)',  "  Thn*  write*  DoinaDico  Rino,  who  wu  liii  cliap- 
l*la,  uid  who  wu  preiaiit  a1  what  I  Lftva  related."  *  Sanwviiio  Mem* 
tkontors  to  bavo  auuu  Bliiu'a  mauuiicrlpt ;  but  Bouiauiu,  wllbuut 
referring  to  Sansuvluo,  glrea  tbe  reUtiou  aa  if  be  bad  ainiD  Ibe  MS. 
blmMir,  but  mliprluti  tbe  cbrooicler'i  Dftme  aa  Domenico  Tliio,  causing 
no  little  trouble  to  mj  kind  fritiud  Hr.  Lorenii  and  me,  in  bunting  at 
SL  Uark'i  and  ilia  Correr  Huaeum  for  the  unheard-ot  olirouicle,  III! 
Mr  Lorentl  trao»d  the  paaaagu.  And  lince  SauioirlQo'a  time  nulUing 
haa  been  teen  or  further  aald  ot  the  Elno  Gbronlcle.— See  Foacarlnl. 
"  delta  latteratura  Venetiafia,"  Lib.  II. 

Romanln  baa  alio  ampllAed  and  Inferred  •omowhat  bajond  Sanso- 
vlno'a  words.     The  dilapidBtiou  ot  the  palac«  furniture,  etpeeialij,  1* 
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Benighted  wretches,  all  of  them,  you  think,  prince  and 
people  alike,  don't  you  ?  They  were  pleasanter  creatures  to 
see,  at  any  rate,  than  any  you  will  see  in  St  Mark's  field  now- 
adays. If  the  pretty  ladies,  indeed,  would  walk  in  the  porch 
like  the  Doge,  barefoot,  instead  of  in  boots  cloven  in  two  like 
the  devil's  hoofs,  something  might  be'  said  for  them ;  but 
though  they  will  recklessly  drag  their  dresses  through  it,  I 
suppose  they  would  scarcely  care  to  walk,  like  Qreek  maids, 
in  that  mixed  mess  of  dust  and  spittle  with  which  modem  pro- 
gressive Venice  anoints  her  marble  pavement  Pleasanter  to 
look  at,  I  can  assure  you,  this  multitude  delighting  in  their 
God  and  their  Duke,  than  these,  who  have  no  Paradise  to  trust 
to  with  better  gifts  for  them  than  a  gazette,  cigar,  and  pack 
of  cards  ;  and  no  better  governor  than  their  own  wills.  You 
will  see  no  especially  happy  or  vnse  faces  produced  in  StMork's 
Place  under  these  condition& 

Nevertheless,  the  next  means  that  the  Doge  Selvo  took  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  people  on  his  coronation  day  savored 
somewhat  of  modem  republican  principles.  He  gave  them 
**  the  pillage  of  his  palace  " — no  less  I  Whatever  they  could 
lay  their  hftnds  on,  these  faithful  ones,  they  might  carry  away 
witli  them,  with  the  Doge's  blessing.  At  oroning  ho  laid  down 
the  uneasy  crowned  head  of  him  to  rest  in  mere  dismantled 
walls ;  hands  dexterous  in  the  practices  of  profitable  warfare 
having  bestirred  themselves  all  the  day.  Next  morning  the 
first  Ducal  public  orders  were  necessarily  to  the  upholsterers 
and  furnishers  for  reodomment  of  the  palace-room&  Not  by 
any  special  grace  this,  or  benevolent  novelty  of  idea  in  the 
good  Doge,  but  a  received  custom,  hitherto ;  sacred  enough, 
if  one  understands  it, — a  kind  of  mythical  putting  ofT  all  the 
burdens  of  one's  former  wealth,  and  entering  barefoot^  bare- 
body,  bare-soul,  into  this  one  duty  of  Guide  and  Lord,  light- 
ened thus  of  all  regard  for  his  own  affiiirs  or  properties. 
''Take  all  I  have,  from  henceforth ;  the  corporal  vestments 


not  attributed  by  Sansovino  to  festiTe  pillage,  bat  to  neglent  after  Con- 
tarini'B  death.  Unqaestionablj,  however,  the  oUBtora  alluded  to  in  the 
text  existed  from  verj  early  times. 
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of  me,  and  all  that  is  in  their  ix>cketti,  I  give  you  to-day ;  tlie 
stripped  life  of  me  ia  yonra  forever."  Such,  virtually,  tho 
ICiiig'a  vow. 

Fnutlieat  largesse  thua  cast  to  hia  electors  (modem  bribery 
is  qiiit«  OS  costly  and  not  Imlf  eo  merry),  the  Doge  set  himeelf 
to  refit,  not  his  own  pulace  merely,  but  much  more,  Qod'a 
Louae  :  fur  this  prince  ia  oue  who  has  at  once  David's  piety, 
un<I  Boldieniliip,  utid  Solomon's  love  of  fine  things  ;  a  perfect 
man,  as  1  read  bim,  capable  at  once  and  gentle,  religious  and 
joyful,  in  tbe  exiiemo :  as  a  wai-rior  the  match  of  Robert 
Guiscord,  who,  you  will  find,  was  the  soldier  |xir  excellence  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  not  hie  mat^b  in  the  wild-cat  cunning — 
both  of  tliem  alike  in  kni(,-htly  honor,  word  being  given.  As 
a  soldier,  I  sity,  tUo  match  of  Quiscurd,  but  not  holding  war 
for  the  pHfltirae  of  life,  atill  less  for  tho  duty  of  Venice  or  her 
king.  TeuGef ul  uSiui-a,  tlie  juatice  ondtlio  joy  of  human  deeds 
— iu  those  he  sought  his  [rawer,  by  principle  and  paasiou 
equally  ;  religious,  as  we  have  seen  ;  royal,  as  we  sludl  pres- 
ently see  ;  commercial,  as  we  shall  finally  see  ;  a  pei'fect  man, 
recognized  as  such  with  concurrent  applause  of  people  and 
submiaaion  of  noble  :  "  Domoiiico  fielvo,  we  will,  and  we  &[>■ 

Nay  ;  "  how  bad  Uie  best  of  us  I " 
say  Punch,*  and  tbe  modem  evangelical  Flaw  he  bad,  such 
as  wisest  men  are  not  unliable  to,  with  the  strongest — Solomon, 
Samson,  Hercules,  Merlin  the  Magician. 

Liking  pretty  things,  bow  could  he  help  liking  pretty  la- 
dies? He  married  a  Greek  maid,  who  came  with  new  and 
strange  light  on  Venetian  eyes,  and  left  wild  fame  of  herself : 
liow,  every  moming,  she  sent  her  handmaidens  to  gather  the 
dew  for  her  to  wash  with,  waters  of  earth  being  not  pure 
enough.  So,  through  lapse  of  fifteei)  hundred  years,  de- 
scended into  her  Greek  heart  that  worship  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Dew. 

Of  this  queen's  extreme  luxuiy,  and  the  niiraculousuess  of 

'  Eplupli  on  tLaBliliopo(WlDaheit«r(WllbertorDa);ieaFon,  Letter 
'    ZLIL,  p.  210. 
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ii  in  the  eyefl  of  siniple  Venice,  many  traditions  are  current 
among  later  historians;  which,  nevertheless,  I  find  resolve 
themselves,  on  closer  inquiry,  into  an  appalled  record  of  the 
fact  that  she  would  actually  not  eat  her  meat  with  her  fingers, 
but  applied  it  to  her  mouth  with  ''  certain  two-pronged  instru- 
Inents"*  (of  gold,  indeed,  but  the  luxurious  sin,  in  Venetian 
eyes,  was  evidently  not  in  the  metal,  but  the  fork) ;  and  that 
die  indulged  herself  greatly  in  the  use  of  perfumes :  especially 
about  her  bed,  for  which  whether  to  praise  her,  as  one  would 
an  English  housewife  for  sheets  laid  up  in  lavender,  or  to  cry 
haro  upon  her,  as  the  "stiranger  who  flattereth,"'  I  know 
not,  until  I  know  better  the  reason  of  the  creation  of  perfume 
itself,  and  of  its  use  in  Eastern  religion  and  delight— ''All  thy 
garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory 
palaces  whereby  thou  hast  made  me  glad  ** — fading  and  cor- 
rupting at  last  into  the  incense  of  the  mass,  and  the  extraii  de 
MiUe-fleura  of  Bond  Street.  What  I  do  know  is,  that  there 
was  no  more  sacred  sight  to  me,  in  ancient  Florence,  than  the 
Spezieria  of  the  Monks  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  with  its 
precious  vials  of  sweet  odors,  each  illuminated  with  the  little 
picture  of  the  flower  from  which  it  had  truly  been  distilled 
— and  yet,  that,  in  its  loaded  air  one  remembered  that  the 
flowers  had  grown  in  the  fields  of  the  Decameron. 

But  this  also  I  know,  and  more  surely,  that  the  beautiful 
work  done  in  St.  Mark's  during  the  Qreek  girl's  reign  in 
Venice  first  interpreted  to  her  people's  hearts,  and  made  legi- 
ble to  their  eyes,  the  law  of  Christianity  in  its  eternal  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Qreek :  and  gave  them  the 
glories  of  Venetian  art  in  true  inheritance  from  the  angels  of 
that  Athenian  Rock,  above  which  Ion  spread  his  starry  tapes- 
tiy,'  and  under  whose  shadow  his  mother  had  gathered  the 
ci-ocus  in  the  dew. 

'  Cibos  digiiis  non  tangebat,  led  quibusdam  fuBoinulis  aoreis  et 
bidentibns  suo  ori  applioabai.'*    (Petras  Damianus,  qaoted  bj  Dandolo.) 

•  Proverbfl  vii.,  5  and  17. 

'  I  have  myself  learned  more  of  the  real  meaning  of  Greek  myths 
from  Euripides  than  from  any  other  Greek  writer,  except  Pindar.  But 
I  do  not  at  present  know  of  any  English  rhythm  interpreting  him 
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CHAPTER  VOL 

TUB  REqClEU. 


L  Aa  I  re-read  tbe  desciiptioii  I  gave,  Uilrtjr  years  einoe, 
o(  St  Mark's  Church ; — uuch  more  oa  I  remember,  forty 
years  since,  and  before,  the  finit  lioppy  hour  spent  in  trying 
to  paint  a  piece  o(  it,  with  my  iiK-o'clock  breakfast  on  the  little 
cafe  table  beside  me  on  the  pavement  in  the  morning  shadow, 
I  am  struck,  attnoel  into  Bileuce,  by  wonder  at  my  own  perl 
little  Froteslant  mind,  which  never  thought  for  a  moment  o( 
asking  what  the  Church  had  been  built  for  I 

Tacitly  and  complacently  assuming  that  I  had  hod  the  en- 
tire truth  of  Qod  preactked  to  me  in  Bcresford  Clutpel  in  tlie 
Wolwoi-tli  Itoiid, — i-ocognizing  no  possible  Christian  use  or 
propriety  in  any  other  sort  of  chupcl  eluuwlioro  ;  and  per- 
ceiving, in  this  bright  phenomenou  before  me,  notliing  of 
more  noble  function  than  might  be  tn  some  new  and  radiant 
sea-shell,  thrown  up  for  me  on  the  sand  ; — nay,  never  once  oo 
much  as  thinking,  of  the  fiiir  ahell  itself,  "\VLo  built  ita 
domed  wborlB,  then  ?  "  or  "  Wliat  manner  of  creature  lives  in 

rightly— thete  poor  uplen  msuurei  miut  nrve  1117  turn — (WoodhuU'a  ; 
1778.) 

"The  uored  tapestr/ 

Then  Uklng  from  ttia  treuurw  oF  the  Ood, 

He  coT«r'd  o'er  the  whole,  ■  woudroua  sight 

To  »11  beliolden :  flrst  he  o'er  the  roof 

Thraw  robes,  wliioh  Heroalea,  the  tou  ot  Jove, 

To  Phcebut  ftl  hiB  temple  brought,  the  spoils 

Of  vanqulilied  Amuoiia ; 

On  wlileli  thuM  iilulurei  ly  the  loom  were  wtonglit ; 

Ile&veii  111  llu  VHSl  cIruiiiiifurouGu  all  the  HUn 

Auumbliiig  i  thvru  hln  CQiinoa  too  tho  Sun 

llnpftuouH  drove,  till  cuu'd  hie  vuihig  Ilune, 

And  with  him  drew  in  hi«  reiplendoiit  trala, 

Vetpu'i  olaar  light ;  then  oltd  ia  uble  gub 

Might  hwtlen'd  ;  huteiiing  stan  acoompuiled 

Ttieir  Goddeit ;  throu){h  mid-uir  the  riaiadei. 

And  wllti  bla  falolilou  ktm'd,  Orlou  mov'd. 

Bnt  the  ildet  he  covered 
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the  inside ?"    Much  less  everaskixig,  ''Who  is  lying  dead 
therein?" 

2.  A  marvellous  thing — the  Protestant  mind  I    Don't  think 
I  speak  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  good  reader :  I  am  a  mere  wan- 
dering Arab,  if  that  will  less  alarm  you,  seeking  but  my  cup 
of  cold  water  in  the  desert ;  and  I  speak  only  as  an  Arab,  or 
an  Indian, — with  faint  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  ghost  of 
Laughing  Water.    A  marvellous  thing,  nevertlieless,  I  repeat^ 
— this  Proteetimt  mind  I    Down  in  Brixton  churchyard,  all 
the  fine  people  lie  inside  railings,  and  their  relations  expect 
the  passers-by  to  acknowledge  reverently  who's  there : — nay, 
only  last  year,  in  my  own  Cathedral  churchyard  of  Oxford,  I 
saw  the  new  grave  of  a  young  girl  fenced  about  duly  with     _AU 
carved  stone,  and  overlaid  with  flowers;   and  thought  no  hCff-^'^ 
shame  to  kneel  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  foot  of  it^ — though  /^/^  - 
there  were  several  good  Protestant  persons  standing  by. 

But  the  old  leaven  is  yet  so  strong  in  me  that  I  am  very  shy 
of  being  caught  by  any  of  my  country  people  kneeling  near 
8t  Mark's  grave. 

"Because — ^you  know — it's  all  nonsense :  it  isn't  St  Mark's 

With  yot  more  tupostry,  the  narbnrie  (loot 
To  that  of  Qrooee  oppoiiod,  wu  thoro  displajM  ; 
FoUowod  A  moiwtrotui  brood,  half  horM,  half  man, 
The  Tliraoian  monareh's  furiooji  steed  subdn^d, 
And  lion  of  Nemea.*' 

" .     .    .    Underneath  those  craggy  rocks. 
North  of  Minerva*8  citadel  (the  kings 
Of  Athens  call  them  Macra),    .    •    . 
Thou  cam*Bt,  resplendent  with  thy  golden  hair, 
•  As  I  the  croons  gathered,  in  mj  robe 

Each  vivid  flower  assembling,  to  compose 
Garlands  of  fragrance.** 


The  composition  of  fragrant  garlands  ont  of  oroenses  being  however 
BIr.  Michael  Woodhnirs  improvement  on  Enripidea.  Grea8a*s  words  are 
literally,  *<  Thou  earnest,  thj  hair  flashing  with  gold,  as  I  let  fall  the  cro- 
ons petals,  gleaming  gold  back  again,  into  mj  robe  at  my  bosom."  Into 
the  folds  of  it.  across  her  breast ;  as  an  English  girl  would  have  lei 
them  fall  Into  her  lap. 


Odd  OTorpm  tba  ynttHatm  what  Otty  IlKN^a  Ha  Ud  ei«M, 
doe* not  nattor  Ions;  He  gare  than  at  k— t  jay  and p— c»  in 
t^ar  iaapBad  Iiimhiiii.  mocv  tfaui  we  hsre  in  oar  nal  oms. 

And  he  gats  thtan  tbe  good  bent  to  bniU  Um  dnpd,  over 
lb*  dwrabed  ffwn,  end  to  wiile  on  the  walls  of  it,  St  Uail's 
go^el,  ttx  ell  ^e^ — end,  so  fkr  as  their  power  vent,  for  ell 
tone. 

8.  Bnt  it  was  long  bdixs  I  leeraed  to  reed  thet ;  end  even 
when,  witli  Lord  Lindnej's  firat  help,  I  bed  began  epelling  it 
ooti—tbe  old  Protealaat  peliy  etiU  froze  my  lieext,  tboogli  my 
ej-ee  were  aaeealed ;  end  the  pnfece  to  tLe  Stonee  of  Veuice 
wu  e[uikil,  ia  the  nxj  oeutro  of  ite  otlterwiae  good  work  hj 
tUat  Uuudur,  wUicb  Tvq  Wl  ■JaO'liiig  in  ell  ila  aLmae,  euil 
with  ite  liet  off— like  Dr.  Jolmeon  r^»enUiit  ia  lidifieU 
Market, — only  putli&g  tl>e  note  to  it  "  Fool  that  I  was !  °  (page 
5).'  I  findod  .ifitnatlf  that  the  main  fnnction  of  St.  Uark'e 
was  no  innrc  tluin  our  SL  George's  at  Wicdaor,  to  Le  the  pri- 
vete  cbi^l  of  the  king  and  his  knights ; — a  blewed  fonctico 
that  also,  hut  how  macb  lower  then  the  other  ? 

4.  "  Chieaa  Ddcua'  It  never  entered  m;  heert  once  to 
think  that  there  was  a  greater  Doke  than  her  Doge,  for  Venice; 
and  that  she  built,  for  her  two  Dukee,  each  their  palace,  aide 
by  aide.  The  palace  of  the  living  and  of  the, — Dead, — was 
be  then— the  other  Duke? 

"VlV*  SAM  Haboo." 

Ton  wretched  little  east-iron  gaqnpe  of  a  cockney  that  yon 
are,  who  insist  that  your  soul's  your  own,  (see  "Punch"  for' 
Ifith  March,  1879,  on  the  duties  of  Lent,)  as  if  anybody  else 

'  BmU  Unutlf  {Ood  knovi  I  aaj  It  loiTDwf ullj,  uid  not  to  aKoiiM  mj 
««ii  •rror,  but  to  prarent  hit  from  doing  more  niscliiaf,)  Lm  mads  ja«t 
Ilia  Hina  iiil«t«k«,  but  rooro  grnm\j  aud  fatally,  iu  tlia  oLaraotar  given 
(o  llie  Vaiwliau  Proouralor  In  the  "  Taliauau."  Uli  error  ia  nioi-a 
aliamatul,  Iwcauae  lie  Laa  conluaed  Ibe  Inatltutiona  of  Venice  iu  the  Sf- 
teauth  evutarj  with  thoM  of  the  txtUtk. 


/^ 
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would  ever  care  to  have  ii  I  is  there  yet  life  enough  in  the  mole- 
cules, and  plasm,  and  general  mess  of  the  making  of  you,  to  feel 
for  an  instant  what  that  cry  once  meant^  upon  the  lips  of  men  ? 

Viva,  Italia !  you  may  still  hear  that  cry  sometimes,  though 
she  lies  dead  enough.  Yiyn,  Yittor — Pisani  I — ^perhaps  also 
that  cry,  yet  again. 

But  the  answer, — "  Not  Pisani,  but  St  Mark^"  when  will 
you  hear  that  again,  nowadays?  Yet  when  those  bronze  horses 
were  won  by  the  Bosphorus,  it  was  St  Mark's  standard,  not 
Heniy  Dandolo's,  that  was  first  planted  on  the  tower  of  By- 
zantium,— and  ,men  belieyed — by  his  own  hand.  While  yet 
his  body  lay  here  at  rest :  and  this,  its  requiem  on  the  golden 
scroll,  was  Uien  already  written  oyer  it — in  Hebrew,  and  Qreek, 
and  Latin. 

In  Hebrew,  by  the  words  of  the  prophets  of  Israel 

In  Qreek,  by  every  effort  of  the  building  laborer's  hand, 
and  vision  to  his  eyes. 

In  Latin,  with  the  rhythmic  verse  which  Virgil  had  taught^ . 
—calm  as  the  flowing  of  Mincio. 

But  if  you  will  read  it^  you  must  understand  now,  once 
for  all,  the  method  of  utterance  in  Qrook  art^ — hero,  and  in 
Qreeoe,  and  in  Ionia,  and  the  isles,  from  its  first  days  to  ihis 
very  hour. 

6.  I  gavJB  you  the  bas-relief  of  the  twelve  sheep  and  little 
caprioling  lamb  for  a  general  type  of  all  Byzantine  art^  to  fix 
in  your  mind  at  once,  respecting  it,  that  its  intense  first  char- 
acter is  symbolism.  The  thing  represented  means  more  than 
itself, — ^is  a  sign,  or  letter,  more  than  an  image. 

And  this  is  true,  not  of  Byzantine  art  only,  but  of  all  Greek 
art,  pur  sang.  Let  us  leave,  to-day,  the  tarrow  and  degrad- 
ing word  "Byzantine."  There  is  but  one  Greek  school,  from 
Homer's  day  down  to  the  Doge  Selvo's ;  and  these  St  Mark's 
mosaics  are  as  truly  wrought  in  the  power  of  Daedalus,  with 
the  Greek  constructive  instinct,  and  in  the  power  of  Athena, 
with  the  Greek  religious  soul,  as  ever  chest  of  Oypselus  or 
shaft  of  Erechtheum.  And  therefore^  whatever  is  represented 
here,  be  it  flower  or  rock,  animal  or  man,  means  more  than  it 
is  in  itself.  Not  sheep,  these  twelve  innocent  woolly  things^ 
6 
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— bat  the  tvelve  voicee  of  the  go^tel  of  hiMTen ; — not  palm- 
tree^  tltcae  eluifta  of  abootiug  stem  and  l>e»ded  fmit, — liut 
Ibe  Uving  grace  of  Gud  ia  tbe  Ueart,  ■^.ringiin'  up  in  jcrj  aX 
OuiBt's  coinuig  ; — not  a  kmg,  merelj',  tLia  crowned  creature 
in  bia  aworded  BtMt«, — bat  the  justice  of  Ood  in  His  etenud 
I«w ; — not  ft  queen,  dot  a  nutid  odIj,  tluB  UadoDiu  in  ber 
purple  sbttle, — but  tbe  kivu  of  Ood  poored  foitL,  in  tbe  won- 
derf dIugw  UuU  pauiott  Uie  love  of  womim.  She  uaj  forget — 
yet  will  I  Bol  (org«t  tbec 

6.  And  tD  tliia  fonction  of  liis  art,  remesnber,  it  does  not 
natter  to  tl>e  Greek  how  fur  Uis  image  be  ^letfecl  or  noL 
That  it  ahouhl  be  undentood  ia  enough, — if  it  can  be  beauti- 
ful alao,  well ;  but  its  fuuctlon  ia  not  beautj,  but  ioatnictioa. 
You  «aDQOt  have  puror  ouuuplca  of  Oroek  art  than  the  dntw- 
inga  Of)  nay  good  vaae  of  the  Uaralhonian  time.  Black  figxiro 
on  a  red  ground, — a  few  while  ncmtuhea  through  them,  mark- 
tug  the  juiutu  of  their  armor  or  the  fuldu  of  thuir  ruboa, — 
whila  drdea  for  e^ee, — poiiit«d  pyramids  fur  beards, — ^^u 
dont  BOppoae  that  in  these  the  Greek  workman  thought  he 
had  given  the  likeneaa  of  gods  ?  Yet  here,  to  luu  tnugination, 
werp  Athena,  Poafeidon,  and  Heraklea,— and  all  the  powers 
that  guarded  bis  land,  and  cleansed  his  soul,  and  led  him  in 
the  way  ereriaeting. 

7.  And  the  wider  your  knowledge  extends  over  the  distant 
days  and  bomee  of  sacred  art,  the  more  constantly  and  clearly 
you  will  liace  the  rise  of  iU  symbolic  function,  from  the 
nidesl  fringe  of  racing  deer,  or  couchant  leopards,  scratched 
on  some  ill-kneaded  piece  of  clay,  when  men  bad  yet  scarcely 
left  their  own  cave-couchant  life,— up  to  the  throne  of  Cima- 
bue's  Madomia.  All  formq,  and  ornament^  and  images,  bare 
a  moral  meaning  as  a  natural  one.  Yet  out  of  all,  a  restricted 
onmber,  chosen  for  an  alphabet,  are  recognized  always  as 
given  letters,  of  which  the  ft»nilinr  scripture  is  adopted  by 
generation  after  generation. 

8.  You  had  brat  begin  reading  the  scripture  of  St.  Mark's 
on  (he  low  cupolas  of  the  baptistery, — entering,  as  I  asked 
you  loany  a  day  since,  to  enter,  under  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Andrea  Dandolo. 
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"ton  see,  the  little  chamber  consists  essentially  of  two  parts, 
each  with  its  low  cupola :  one  containing  the  Font,  the  other 
the  Altar. 

The  one  is  significant  of  Baptism  with  water  unto  repentant 

The  other  of  Resurrection  to  newness  of  life. 

Burial,  in  baptism  with  water,  of  the  lusts  of  the  flcHli. 
Resurrection,  in  baptism  by  the  spirit — here^  and  now,  to  tlic 
beginning  of  life  etemaL 

Both  the  cupolas  have  Christ  for  their  central  figure  :  sur- 
rounded, in  that  over  the  font,  by  the  Apostles  baptizing  with 
water ;  in  that  over  the  altar,  surrounded  by  the  Powers  of 
Heaven,  baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Each 
of  the  Apostles,  over  the  font,  is  seen  baptizing  in  the  country 
to  which  he  is  sent 

Their  legends,  written  above  them,  begin  over  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  church,  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
end  with  St  Mark — ^the  order  of  all  being  as  follows : — 

St  John  the  Evangelist  baptizes  in  Ephesua 

St  James Judaea. 

St  PhiUp Phrygia. 

St  Matthew Ethiopia. 

St  Simon Ikfl'^ 

St  Thomas India. 

St  Andrew Acliaia. 

St  Peter Rome. 

St  Bartholomew  (legend  indecipherable). 

St  Thaddeus Mesopotamia. 

St  Matthias ; Palestine. 

St  Mark Alexandria. 

Over  the  door  is  Herod's  feast  Herodias'  daughter  dances 
with  St  John  Baptist'^  head  in  the  charger,  on  her  head, — 
simply  the  translation  of  any  Greek  maid  on  a  Greek  vase, 
bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  the  picture  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  two  separate  times  of  Herod's  dealing  with  St  John ; 
and  that  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  table  is  in  the  former 
time,  St  John  saying  to  him,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
have  her." 
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9.  Pua  on  now  into  the  farther  chapel  under  the  darker 
dome. 

Darker,  and  very  dark ; — to  my  old  eyes,  scarcely  decipher- 
able;— to  youra,  if  young  and  bright,  it  should  be  beauliftU, 
for  it  is  indeed  the  origin  of  all  those  golden-domed  hack- 
grounds  of  Bellini,  and  Ciiua,  and  Carpaccio  ;  itself  a  Greek 
rase,  but  with  new  Qoila.  That  ten-wiuged  cherub  in  the  re- 
1  of  il^  behind  the  altar,  has  written  on  the  circle  on  its 


breast,  ' 


Fulness  of  Wisdom.' 

X 


U  ia  the  tj-p«  of  Uie  Breath  of 


^8  0" 

ttie  l^nriL  Bat  it  was  once  a  Greek  Hnipj,  and  its  wasted 
hmba  remain,  scarcely  yet  clothed  with  flesh  from  the  claws 
of  birds  that  they  were. 

At  the  sides  of  it  are  the  two  powers  of  the  Semphim  and 
l%ronea  i  the  Seraphim  with  sword ;  the  Thrones  (tbomib), 
with  Fleur-de-ly»  sceptre, — lovely. 

Opponto,  on  the  arch  by  which  you  entered  are  The  Vir- 
tues, (vibto™). 

A  dead  body  lies  under  a  rook,  out  of  which  spring  two  tor- 
rents— one  of  water,  one  of  fire.  The  Angel  of  the  Virtues 
calls  on  the  dead  to  rise. 

I^un  the  cirsle  is  thus  completed  : 
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1,  being  the  Wisdom  angel ;  8,  the  Seraphim ;  2,  the  Thrones ; 
and  6»  the  Yirtaes.  8.  Dominations.  4.  Angels.  6.  Poten- 
tates.    7.  Princes :  the  last  with  helm  and  sword. 

Above,  Ohrist  Himself  ascends,  borne  in  a  whirlwind  of 
angels  ;  and,  as  the  vaults  of  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  are  only  the 
amplification  of  the  Harpy-Vault,  so  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret 
is  only  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  thought  in  this  narrow  cupola. 

10.  At  your  left  hand,  as  you  look  towards  the  nltar,  isthe 
most  beautiful  symbolic  design  of  the  Baptist's  death  that  I 
know  in  Italy.  Herodias  is  enthroned,  not  merely  as  queen  at 
Herod's  table,  but  high  and  alone,  the  type  of  the  Power  of 
evil  in  pride  of  womanhood,  through  the  past  and  future 
world,  until  Time  shall  be  no  longer. 

.On  her  right  hand  is  Si  John's  execution  ;  on  her  left^  the 
Christian  disciples,  marked  by  their  black  crosses,  bear  his 
body  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  a  four-square  canopy,  round  arched ;  of  the  exact  type 
of  that  in  the  museum  at  Perugia,  given  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  but  that  over  Herodias  is  round-trefoiled,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  these  mosaics  are  not  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century. 

And  yet  they  are  still  absolutely  Greek  in  all  modes  of 
thought,  and  forms  of  tradition.  The  Fountains  of  fire  and 
water  are  merely  forms  of  the  Chimera  and  the  Peirene  ;  and 
the  maid  dancing,  though  a  princess  of  the  thirteenth  century 
in  deeves  of  ermine,  is  yet  the  phantom  of  some  sweet  vrat^ 
carrier  from  an  Arcadian  spring. 

11.  These  mosaics  are  the  only  ones  in  the  interior  of  the 
church  which  belong  to  the  time  (1204)  when  its  fa9ade  was 
completed  by  the  placing  of  the  Greek  horses  over  its  central 
arch,  and  illumined  by  the  lovely  series  of  mosaics  still  rep- 
resented in  Gentile  Bellini's  pictures,  of  which  only  one  now 
remains.  That  one,  left  nearly  intact — as  Fate  has  willed — 
represents  the  church  itself  so  completed  ;  and  the  bearing  of 
the  body  of  Si  Mark  into  its  gates,  with  all  the  great  kings 
and  queens  who  have  visited  his  shrine,  standing  to  look  on  ; 
not  conceived,  mind  you,  as  present  at  any  actual  time,  but  as 
always  looking  on  in  their  hearta 


12.  I  aa;  it  is  left  nearly  intact  The  throe  figures  on  ths 
eztreme  right  ore  restoratioiis ;  and  if  tlie  reader  will  corefullj 
Htudf  tilt;  diffcmiuie  butwudu  Uiese  aiid  the  rtist ;  aad  nota 
bow  all  the  faults  of  the  old  work  are  caricatured,  and  everjr 
one  of  its  beauties  lost — ao  that  tlie  faces  which  in  the  older 
figures  ore  grave  or  sweet,  are  iu  these  three  new  ones  as  of 
storing  dolls, — he  will  kuow,  onco  for  all,  what  kind  of  thaaka 
ho  owes  to  the  tribe  of  lUistor&rs — here  and  eloswhera 

.  Ilease  note,  farther,  that  at  this  time  the  church  had  round 
lu-ches  iu  the  secoud  story,  (of  which  the  shells  exist  jet,)  but 
no  pinnacles  or  marble  fringes.  All  that  teiioinol  filigree  is  of  h 
tar  later  age.  I  take  the  facade  as  j-ou  see  it  stood — just  after 
1204 — thus  perfected.  Aud  I  will  tell  you,  eo  for  as  I  know, 
the  moduiiig  of  it,  and  of  what  it  led  to,  piece  by  piece. 

13.  I  begin  with  the  hoises, — those  I  suw  in  my  dream  in 
1871, — "putting  on  tboir  harness."  See  "Ariodue  £1oreu- 
tina,"  p.  203. 

These  are  the  sign  to  Europe  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  Empire  by  the  I^tin.  They  are  chariot  horses — the 
bQraes  of  the  Gi'eek  quadriga, — and  they  were  the  trophies  of 
Henry  Dondolo,  That  is  all  you  need  know  of  them  just 
now  i  more,  I  hope,  hereafter ;  but  you  must  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  a  Greek  quadriga  first  They  stand  on  the  great  outer 
archivolt  of  the  facade :  its  ornaments,  to  the  front,  are  of 
leafage  dosing  out  of  spirals  into  balls  interposed  between  the 
figures  of  eight  Prophete  (or  Patriarchs?) — Ohrist  in  their 
midst  on  the  keystone.  No  one  would  believe  at  first  it  was 
thirteenth-century  work,  so  delicate  aud  rich  as  it  looks  ;  nor 
is  there  anything  else  like  it  that  I  know,  in  Europe,  of  the 
date:  but  pure  thirteenth-centuty  work  it  is,  of  rarest  chisel- 
ling. I  have  cast  two  of  its  bulls  with  their  surrounding  leaf- 
age, for  St  George's  Museum  ;  the  most  instructive  pieces  of 
sculpture  of  alll  can  ever  show  there. 

14.  Nor  can  you  at  all  know  how  good  it  is,  unless  you 
will  learn  to  draw :  but  some  things  concerning  it  may  be 
seen,  by  attentive  eyes,  which  are  worth  the  dwelling  upon. 

You  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  outer  foliage  is  all  of 
one  kind — pure  Greek  Acauitbu% — not  iu  the  least   trans- 
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• 

forming  itself  into  ivy,  or  kale,  or  rose  :  taiiBiing  wholly  for  its 
beauty  to  the  varied  play  of  its  own  narrow  and  pointed  lobes. 

Narrow  and  pointed — bat  not  jagged  ;  for  the  jagged  form 
of  Acanthus,  look  at  the  two  Jean  d'Acre  columns,  and  return 
to  this — ^you  will  then  feel  why  I  call  it  pure ;  it  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  acanthus  of  early  Corinth,  only  more  flexible, 
and  with  more  incipient  blending  of  the  character  of  the  vine 
which  is  used  for  the  central  bosses.  You  see  that  each  leaf 
of  these  last  touches  with  its  point  a  stellar  knot  of  inwoven 
braid  ;  (compare  the  ornament  round  the  low  archivolt  of  the 
porch  on  your  right  below),  the  outer  acanthus  folding  all  in 
spiral  whorls. 

16.  Now  all  thirteenth-century  ornament  of  every  nation 
runs  much  into  spirals,  and  Irish  and. Scandinavian  earlier 
decoration  into  little  else.  But  these  spirals  are  different  from 
theirs.  The  Northern  spiral  is  always  elastic — like  that  of  a 
watch-spring.  The  Qreek  spiral,  drifted  like  that  of  a  whirl- 
pool, or  whirlwind.  It  is  always  an  eddy  or  vortex — not  a 
living  rod,  like  the  point  of  a  young  fern. 

At  least,  not  living  its  own  life — but  under  another  life. 
It  is  under  the  power  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air  ;  Uie  power  also 
that  is  over  the  Sea,  and  over  the  human  mind.  The  first 
leaves  I  ever  drew  from  St  Mark's  were  those  drifted  under 
the  breathing  of  it ; '  these  on  its  uppermost  cornice,  for  love- 
lier, are  the  final  perfection  of  the  Ionic  spiral,  and  of  the 
Uiought  in  the  temple  of  the  Winda 

But  pei*fected  under  a  new  influence.  I  said  there  was 
nothing  like  them  (that  I  knew)  in  European  architecture. 
But  there  is,  in  Eastern.  They  are  only  the  amplification  of 
the  cornice  over  the  arches  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

IG.  I  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  the  front  of  the  arch 
only.  Underneath  it,  the  sculpture  is  equally  rich,  and  much 
more  animated.  It  represents, — What  think  you,  or  what 
would  you  have,  good  reader,  if  you  were  yourself  designing 
the  central  archivolt  of  your  native  city,  to  companion,  and 
even  partly  to  sustain,  the  stones  on  which  those  eight  Patri- 
archs were  carved — and  Christ? 

'  See  the  luge  pUte  of  two  capitalB  In  ewlj  folio  iUnstratioiis. 


i.  Clc*nn^  mood  willk  k 
&  CUt  and  tnb  BuJdB^ 


IfeZ 


9.  Pott«f7. 
10.  Tb*  Batdxr. 
IL  TU  Baker. 

12.  Tbe  TintiKr. 

13.  Hm  8LJ{>wnefat     And 

14.  Tbareatof  <^iLgeT 


WliMhnigU? 


18.  Bat  it  u  Dot  here  tbe  place  to  deacribe  these  canringa 
to  70a, — then  are  doda  otben  Uke  tbem  in  Venice  except  tbe 
baaMoftliapMtaetteBbafU;  and  there  ia  httk  work  like  them 
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elsewhere,  pttl^  ireldistic  eoulpture  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centulies ;  I  may  have  much  to  say  of  them  in  their 
day — not  now. 

Under  these  labourers  you  may  read,  in  large  letters,  a 
piece  of  histoiy  from  the  Vienna  Morning  Post— or  whatever 
the  paper  was — of  the  year  1816,  with  which  we  are  not  con- 
cerned, nor  need  anybody  else  be  so,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Not  with  that ;  nor  with  the  mosaic  of  the  vault  beneath — 
flaunting  glare  of  Venetian  art  in  its  ruin.  No  vestige  of  old 
v^ork  reinains  till  we  come  to  those  steps  of  stone  ascending 
on  each  side  over  the  inner  lox^hivolt ;  a  strange  method  of 
enclosing  its  culrve ;  but  done  with  special  purpose.  If  you 
look  in  the  Bellini  picture,  you  will  see  that  these  steps 
formed  the  itxsky  midst  of  a  mountaili  which  rose  over  them 
for  the  ground,  ill  the  old  mosaic  ;  the  Mount  of  the  Beati- 
tudea  And  on  the  vault  above,  stood  Christ  blessing  for  ever 
— not  as  standing  on  the  Mounts  but  supported  above  it  by 
Angelil 

19.  And  on  the  archivolt  itself  were  carved  the  Virtues — 
with,  it  is  said,  the  Beatitudes ;  but  I  am  not  sure  yet  of  any- 
thing in  this  archivolt,  except  tliat  it  is  entirely  splendid 
twelfth-centuty  sculpture.  I  had  the  separate  figures  cast  for 
tny  English  mtiseum,  and  put  off  th^  examination  of  them 
when  I  was  overworked.  The  Fortitude,  Justice,  Faith,  and 
Temperance  are  clear  enough  on  the  right — and  the  keystone 
figure  is  Oonstancy,  but  I  am  sure  of  nothing  else  yet :  the 
less  that  interpretation  partly  depended  on  the  scrolls,  of 
which  the  letters  were  gilded,  not  carved : — the  figures  also 
gilded,  in  Bellini's  time. 

Then  the  innermost  archivolt  of  all  is  of  mere  twelfth-cen- 
tury grotesque,  unworthy  of  its  place.  But  there  were  so 
many  entrances  to  the  afoium  that  the  builders  did  not  care 
to  trust  special  teaching  to  any  one,  even  the  central,  except 
as  a  part  of  the  facade.  The  atiium,  or  outer  cloister  itself^ 
was  the  real  porch  of  the  temple.  And  that  they  covered  with 
as  close  scripture  as  they  could — the  whole  Creation  and 
Book  of  Oenesis  pictured  on  it. 

20.  These  are  the  mosaics  usually  attributed  to  the  Doge 
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Selvo  ;  I  cannot  myaelf  date  any  mosaics  securely  with  pr&- 
cision,  never  having  atudied  the  technicikl  atructui'e  of  them  ; 
niid  these  also  ure  diffeieut  from  the  otbbi-s  of  St  Mark's  in 
heiug  more  Norman  than  Byzantine  in  manner ;  and  in  an 
ugly  admittance  and  treatment  of  nude  form,  which  I  find 
only  eluewliore  in  mauuaoripts  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ceu- 
tiii'iea  of  the  echool  of  Monte  Cottitiuo  aiul  South  Italy.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  they  pousesa  some  qualities  of  thought  and 
inventioB  almost  in  a  sublime  degree.  But  I  believe  Setvo 
had  better  work  done  under  him  than  these.  Better  work  at 
ull  evenU,  you  shall  now  see — if  you  will  You  must  get  hold 
of  the  man  who  keeps  sweeping  the  dust  about,  in  St.  Maik'a ; 
very  tlionkful  he  will  be,  for  a  lira,  to  take  you  up  to  the  gal- 
lery on  the  light-band  side,  (south,  of  St  Mark's  interior  ;) 
from  which  gallery,  whei'C  it  turns  into  the  south  transept 
you  may  eoe,  as  well  as  it  is  xiosuibla  to  see,  the  mosaic  of  tlio 
centi'ul  dome. 

21.  Christ  enthroned  on  a  rainbow,  in  a  sphere  supported 
by  four  flying  angela  uudemeatL,  forming  white  pillars  of 
caryatid  mosaic.  Between  the  windows,  the  twelve  apostlea, 
and  tlie  Madonna, — alas,  the  head  of  this  principal  figure 
frightfully  "  restored,"  uid  I  think  the  greater  part  of  ttie 
central  aubject  Bound  the  oirole  enolosiug  Ohrist  ia  writteD, 
"  Ye  men  of  Qalilee,  why  stand  ye  at  gaze  ?  This  Son  of  Qod, 
JesuB,  BO  taken  from  you,  departs  that  He  may  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  earth  ;  in  charge  of  judgment  He  comes,  and  to  give  the 
laws  Ihai  ought  lo  be." 

22.  Such,  you  see,  the  central  thought  of  Venetian  worship. 
Not  that  we  shall  leave  the  world,  but  that  our  Master  will 
come  to  it :  and  such  the  central  hope  of  Venetian  worship, 
that  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  indeed  ;  not  in  a  last 
and  destroying  judgment,  but  in  an  enduring  and  saving 
judgment,  iu  truth  and  righteousnesa  and  peace.  Cathoha 
theology  of  the  purest,  lasting  at  all  eventa  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  or  as  long  aa  the  Byzantines  had  influence. 
For  these  are  typical  Byzantine  conceptions ;  how  far  token 
up  and  repeated  by  Italian  workers,  one  cannot  say  ;  but  in 
their  gravity  of  purpose,  meagre  thiimees  of  form,  and  hgid 
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drapery  lines,  to  be  remembered  by  you  with  distinctnefls  us 
expressing  the  first  school  of  design  in  Venice,  comparable  in 
an  instant  with  her  last  school  of  design,  by  merely  glancing 
to  the  end  of  the  north  transept^  where  tbat  rich  piece  of  • 
foliage,  full  of  patriarchs,  was  designed  by  Paul  Veronese. 
And  what  a  divine  picture  it  might  have  been,  if  he  had  only 
minded  his  own  business,  and  let  the  mosaic  workers  n^ind 
theirs! — even  now  it  is  the  only  beautiful  one  of  the  late  * 
mosaics,  and  shows  a  new  phase  of  the  genius  of  Veronese. 
All  I  want  you  to  feel,  however,  is  the  difference  of  temper 
from  the  time  when  people  liked  the  white  pillar-like  figures  • 
of  the  dome,  to  that  when  they  liked  the  dark  exuberance  of 
those  in  the  transept 

28.  But  from  this  coign  of  vantage  you  may  see  much 
mora  Just  opposite  you,  and  above,  in  the  arch  crosring  the 
transept  between  its  cupola  and  the  central  dome,  are.moeaics 
of  Christ's  Temptation,  and  of  his  entrance  to  Jerusalem. 
The  upper  one,  of  the  Temptation,  is  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  Byzantine  mythic  manner  of  teaching.  On  the  left,  Christ 
sits  in  the  rocky  cave  which  has.  sheltered  Him  for  the  forty 
days  of  fasting :  out  of  the  rock  above  issues  a  spring — mean- 
ing that  He  drank  of  the  waters  that  spring  up  to  everlasting 
life,  of  which  whoso  drinks  shall  never  thirst ;  and  in  His 
hand  is  a  book — the  living  Word  of  Gbd,  which  is  His  bread. 
The  Devil  holds  up  the  stones  in  his  lap. 

Next  the  temptation  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  sym- 
bolic  again,  wholly,  as  you  see, — in  very  deed  quite  impossi- 
ble :  so  also  that  on  the  mountain,  where  the  treasures  of  the 
world  are,  I  think,  represented  by  the  glittering  fragments 
on  the  mountain  top.  Finally,  the  falling  Devil,  cast  down 
head-foremost  in  the  air,  and  approaching  angels  in  minister- 
ing troops,  complete  the  story. 

24.  Alid  on  the  whole,  these  pictures  are  entirely  represent- 
ative to  you  of  the  food  which  the  Venetian  mind  had  in  art^ 
down  to  the  day  of  the  Doge  Selvo.  Those  were  the  kind  of 
images  and  shadows  they  lived  on :  you  may  think  of  them 
what  you  please,  but  the  historic  fact  is,  beyond  all  possible 
debate,  that  these  thin  dry  bones  of  art  were  nourishing  meat 
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to  (he  Vonelian  race  :  that  tbey  grew  and  Uirove  on  that  diet, 
every  day  spiritually  tatter  for  it,  and  more  oonifortably  round 
in  human  uoul : — uo  illuatrated  papers  to  be  had,  no  Academy 
Exhibition  to  be  eeen.  It  their  eyes  were  to  be  eutertiutied 
at  all,  tiuch  muBt  he  their  lugubrious  delectatiou  ;' pleasure 
difficult  enough  to  imagine,  but  real  acd  pme,  I  doubt  not;  even 
pnssjonate.  In  as  quite  eingulurly  in  comprehensible  fidelity 
of  Boutiiuent,  my  coittun'e  leaet  baby  hod  fallen  iu  love  with  a 
wooden  apooii ;  Paul  not  more  duvot«d  to  Virginia.  The  two 
ore  insepai'ublo  all  about  the  house,  vainly  the  uniuagiuative 
bystandei'S  eudeuvouiiug  to  perceive,  for  their  port,  any  ami- 
ablenesa  iu  the  spoon.  But  baby  thrives  iu  hia  pacific  attach- 
ment,— nay,  ib  under  the  most  perfect  moral  control,  pliaut  as 
a  rood,  under  the  eligliteet  throat  of  being  parted  from  hia 
spoon.  Aud  I  am  lusiircd  that  the  crescent  Venetian  imagina- 
tion did  indeed  find  pleasautooas  in  thoao  figures  ;  more  es- 
jjecially, — whidi  is  notable — iu  the  extreuie  emaciation  of 
them, — a  type  of  beauty  kept  in  their  liearta  down  to  the  Vt- 
varini  days ;  afterwards  rapidly  changing  to  a  very  opposite 
ideal  iudeed. 

25.  Nor  even  in  its  most  aecetio  power,  diatuibing  these 
odncepttouB  of  what  wm  fitting  and  fair  in  their  own  persona, 
or  as  a  nation  of  flahermen.  They  have  left  us,  happily,  a 
picture  of  themselves,  at  their  greatest  time — unnoticed,  ao 
far  as  I  can  read,  by  auy  of  their  historians,  but  left  for  poor 
little  me  to  diacover — and  that  by  chance — like  the  inscrip- 
tion on  Bt  James's  of  the  Rialto. 

But  before  going  on  to  see  this,  look  behind  you,  where  you 
stand,  at  tha  mosaio  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept 

It  ia  not  Byzantine,  but  rude  thirteoutb- century,  and  for- 
tunately left,  being  the  representation  of  on  event  of  some 
import  to  Venice,  the  recovery  of  the  lost  body  of  St.  Mark. 

You  may  find  the  story  told,  with  pi-oudly  pohBhed,  or 
loudly  impudent,  incredulity,  in  any  modern  guide-hook.  I 
will  not  pause  to  apeak  of  it  here,  nor  dwell,  yet,  on  this  mo- 
aaio,  which  is  clearly  later  than  the  story  it  tells  by  two  hun- 
dred years.  We  vrill  go  on  to  the  picture  which  shows  us 
things  as  they  were,  in  its  time. 
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26.  You  mQ«t  go  round  the  transept  gallery,  and  get  the 
door  opened  into  the  compartment  of  the  eastern  aisle,  in 
which  is  the  organ.  And  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  square 
stone  gallery,  and  looking  back  from  behind  the  organ,  you 
will  see  opposite,  on  the  yault,  a  mosaic  of  upright  figures  in 
dresses  of  blue,  green,  purple,  and  white,  yariously  embroid- 
ered with  gold. 

These  represent^  as  you  are  told  by  the  inscription  aboye 
them—- the  Priests,  the  Olergy,  the  Doge,  and  the  people  of 
Venice ;  and  are  an  abstract^  at  least,  or  epitome  of  those 
personages^  as  they  were,  and  felt  themseWes  to  be,  in  those 
days. 

I  belieTe,  early  twelfth-century — late  eleventh  it  might  be 
— ^later  twelfth  it  may  be, — it  does  not  matter :  these  were 
the  people  of  Venice  in  the  central  time  of  her  unwearied 
life,  her  unsacrificed  honour,  her  tmabated  power,  and  sacred 
faith.  Her  Doge  wears,  not  the  contracted  shell-like  cap,  but 
the  imperial  crown.  Her  priests  and  clergy  are  alike  mitred 
— ^not  with  the  cloven,  but  simple,  cap,  like  the  conical  hel- 
met of  a  knight  Her  people  are  also  her  soldiers,  and  their 
Captain  bears  his  sword,  sheathed  in  black. 

So  far  as  features  could  be  rendered  in  the  rude  time,  the 
faces  are  aU  noble — (one  horribly  restored  figure  on  the  right 
shows  what  {^obleness,  on  this  large  scale,  modem  brutality 
and  ignorance  can  reach) ;  for  the  most  part  dark-eyed,  but 
the  Doge  brown-eyed  and  fair-haired,  the  long  tresses  falling 
on  his  shoulders,  and  his  beard  braided  like  that  of  an  Etrus- 
can king. 

27.  And  this  is  the  writing  over  them. 
PoMTmoBS.     Olkbus.    Pofulus.     Dux  mkntb  bkrsiius.' 
The  PriestsL  the  Clergy,  the  People,  the  Duke,  serene  of 

mind. 
Most  Serene  Highnesses  of  all  the  after  Time  and  World, — 

'  The  oontlnaing  conplei  of  monkish  Latin, 

'*  Landibus  atqne  choHs 
Exoipluni  dnloe  canorifi,** 
maj  perhaps  hare  been  made  worse  or  less  efficient  Latin  bj  some  mis- 
take in  restoration. 
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hov  umiij  of  ^oa  knew,  or  know,  wliat  thia  Veniee,  fint  to 
grm  the  titla,  meant  bj  lier  Dukfi's  Sennitj !  ■4>1  wbjr  abs 

Iba  laoat  precioaa  "  hJafairicitl  picfam "  thi^  to  m;  miBil, 
of  an  J  in  woddlj  gaBeKj.  or  mnraaldlj  '■*f*-*"*.  caat  or  weat ; 
fact  for  Uie  pceae&t,  aQ  I  eara  l>»  jwi  la  laaim  of  it,  ii  UmI 
Uiese  vera  Iha  kiml  o(  poort^  and  people,  and  kiagi^  vho 
wmta  tiiia  Beqaiam  of  8i.  Uaik,  o(  wtuefa,  bow,  wa  w3l  raail 
wlRit  noaa  we  na  j. 

3Bl  If  jon  go  np  in  froot  of  the  organ,  joa  ntaj  aee,  better 
Ubb  bo^  bdow,  the  moaaica  of  the  eastern  dome. 

TUa  fsct  of  tbe  diorcli  most  DtMwiiiJy  tiave  bees  fint 
iiliapll<Bi1.  tetauBu  it  ia  otet  the  ahar  and  ■hnoc  In  It,  the 
teadoig  of  Iba  Uoaak  legend  begins  and  in  a  vxt  anda  ;~ 
"Ckirt  Iba  Ku^' fmtoU  of  Prapliate— dai^nd  of  Bian- 
galMa — bom  of  ft 'nigni  n  diM  ttma  I 

Bat  to  nadenta&d  tfaa  eomaa  of  kg^i^  jon  naM  know 
wiMi  Ika  QnA  tMihMa  BMat  bj  u  Era^afioo,  aa  diitiMi 
bo^  ft  nQpaa<^4  l^D|MBCf  ■  acts  ibdq^iI  of  n  ib  sb^ 
towBT  Rnaa  aa  the  lonteOiBg  ol  a  good  thai  ia  lo  faa. 

Bat  an  Evaogelioa  ia  the  voice  of  the  Miaainfciii,  aann^  il 

Al>^^  the  foBs  nvaiie  EiangdM^  nrwtar  the  figm  —  of  Irring 
ciaataie^  an  not  tjpua  nMsdj  of  the  men  that  are  to  bring 
the  Oo^mI  meaaage,  bat  of  the  powor  of  that  mcaaage  in  all 
CnataoD — ao  br  aa  It  wa%  and  i%  ipoten  in  all  Uring  things 
and  aa  the  Word  erf  Ood,  wbicfa  ia  Cbriat,  waa  pceaott,  and 
not  merdj  prc^iheBcd,  in  the  Craatnrea  erf  Hia  hand. 

29.  Toa  win  find  in  yoor  Unzraj,  and  other  ilhunined  wiit- 
inga  of  the  ninetecotb  centnr;,  Tanooa  exptanatiDna  given  of 
the  weaning  of  the  Liou  of  St  Haik — dariTed,  tbejr  occaaioo- 
ally  mention  (nearlj  aa  if  it  bad  been  derived  by  accident  !)< 
from  the  deaoiption  of  EiekteL'  Which,  perhapa,  jou  maj 
bate  read  odc«  on  a  time,  though  even  that  is  doubtful  in 
thcae  bleaaed  dajs  of  scientific  education ; — but,  bojr  or  girl, 
mas  at  woman,  of  joo,  not  one  in  a  thooaand,  if  one,  baa 
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eyer,  I  am  Well  assured,  asked  what  was  the  wie  of  Ezekiel's 
Vision,  either  to  Ezekiel,  or  to  anybody  else  ;  any  more  than 
I  used  to  think,  myself  what  St  Mark's  was  built  for. 

In  case  you  haye  not  a  Bible  with  you,  I  must  be  tedious 
enough  to  reprint  the  essential  verses  here. 

80.  "  As  I  was  among  the  Captiyes  by  the  Biyer  of  Ohebar, 
the  Heayens  were  opened,  and  I  saw  yisions  of  Qod." 

(Fugitiye  at  leasts — and  all  hut  captiye, — ^by  the  Biyer  of  the 
deep  stream, — the  Venetians  perhaps  cared  yet  to  hear  what 
he  saw.) 

"  In  the  fifth  year  of  King  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel  the  Priest" 

(We  also — we  Venetians — haye  our  Pontifices ;  we  also  our 
King.    May  we  not  hear  ?) 

"  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the 
north,  and  a  fire  infolding  itsell  Also  in  the  midst  thereof 
was  '  the  likeness  of  Four  living  Creatures. 

"And  this  was  the  aspect  of  them  ;  the  Likeness  of  a  Man 
was  upon  them. 

"  And  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  every  one  four  wings. 
And  they  had  the  hands  of  a  Man  under  their  wings.  And 
their  wings  were  stretched  upward,  two  wings  of  every  one 
were  joined  one  to  another,  and  two  covered  Uieir  bodies. 
And  when  they  went^  I  heard  the  noise  of  their  wings,  like  the 
noise  of  great  waters,  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  the  voice 
of  speech,  the  noise  of  an  Host" 

(To  us  in  Venice,  is  not  the  noise  of  the  great  waters  known 
— and  the  noise  of  an  Host  ?  May  we  hear  also  the  voice  of 
the  Ahnighty  ?) 

"  And  they  went  every  one  straight  forward.  Whither  the 
Spirit  was  to  go,  they  went  And  this  was  the  likeness  of  their 
faces :  they  four  had  the  face  of  a  Man  "  (to  the  front),  "and 
the  face  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side,  and  the  face  of  an  Ox  on 
the  left  side,  and  **  (looking  back)  "  the  face  of  an  Eagla" 

And  not  of  an  Ape,  then,  my  beautifully-browed  cockney 
friend  ? — the  unsdentifio  Prophet  I    The  face  of  Man  ;  and  of 

*  WhM  ftltermiions  I  make  are  from  ilie  Septuagint 
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fbe  wild  beasU  of  the  earth,  tad  of  the  t&me,  and  of  the  birda 
of  the  air.     This  was  tho  Vision  of  tiie  Giory  of  the  Ijord. 

3L  "And  as  I  beli&ld  tUe  Uving  creatures,  l>ehold,  one  wheel 
npoD  the  eartli,  by  the  hving  creatures,  with  kia  four  tacea, 
.  .  .  and  their  otipect,  and  their  work,  was  oa  a  wheel  ia  tho 
midst  of  n  wheel" 

Crossed,  that  is,  the  meridians  of  the  foor  quarters  of  the 
earth.  (See  Holbein's  drawing  of  it  in  his  Old  Testamentr 
aeries.) 

"  And  the  likcnesa  of  the  Fiimoment  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Unng  creatures  was  oa  the  colour  of  the  terrible  cTTstaL 

"And  there  was  a  voice  from  the  Firmaiueut  that  was  over 
thur  heads,  when  they  stood,  and  had  let  down  their  wings. 

"And  above  the  Firntomeut  that  was  over  their  heads  wna 
the  likeness  of  a  Throne ;  and  upon  the  likeness  of  the 
Throne  woa  the  likcuess  of  the  Aspect  of  a  Man  above,  upon 
it 

"  And  from  His  loins  round  about  I  saw  it  as  it  were  the 
appearance  of  ftre  ;  and  it  had  brightness  round  about,  as  the 
bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  iu  the  day  of  liuu.  Thiti  was  the 
sppcaruuco  of  tho  likuncss  of  the  Glory  of  tho  Lord.  And 
when  I  saw  it,  I  fell  ii\)Qa  aty  face." 

82.  Oan  any  of  us  do  the  like — or  is  it  worth  while  ? — 
with  only  npoa'  faces  to  tUl  upon,  and  the  forehead  that  re- 
fuses to  be  oshuuiud  ?  Or  is  there,  nowadays,  no  more  any- 
thing for  iM  to  be  afraid  ol^  or  to  be  thankful  for,  in  all  Om 
wheels,  and  flame,  aod  light,  of  earth  and  heaven  ? 

This  that  follows,  after  the  long  rebuke,  is  their  Evonge- 
lion.  This  the  sum  of  the  voice  that  speaks  in  tliem,  (chap. 
xL16). 

"  Therefore  say,  thus  soith  the  Lord.  Though  I  have  cast 
them  for  off  among  the  heathen,  yet  will  I  be  to  them  as  a 
little  sanctuary  in  the  places  whither  they  shall  come. 

"And  I  will  give  them  one  heart ;  and  I  will  put  a  new 
spirit  within  them ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of 
Uieir  flesh,  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  Qwii.  That  they 
may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances  and  do 
them,  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God. 
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"Then  did  the  Chenibima  lift  up  their  wings,  and  the 
wheels  beside  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Gbd  of  Israel  was 
oyer  them  above." 

83.  That  is  the  story  of  the  Altar-Vault  of  St  Mark's,  of 
which  though  much  was  g^ne,  yet^  when  I  was  last  in  Venice, 
much  was  left,  wholly  lovely  and  mighty.  The  principal  fig- 
ure of  the  Throned  Christ  was  indeed  forever  destroyed 
by  the  restorer;  but  the  surrounding  Prophets,  and  the 
Virgin  in  prayer,  at  least  retained  so  much  of  their  ancient 
colour  and  expression  as  to  be  entirely  noble, — if  only  one 
had  nobUity  enough  in  one's  own  thoughts  to  forgive  the 
failure  of  any  other  human  soul  to  speak  clearly  what  it  had 
felt  of  the  most  divine. 

My  notes  have  got  confused  and  many  lost ;  and  now  I 
have  no  time  to  mend  the  thread  of  them :  I  am  not  sure  even 
if  I  have  the  list  of  the  Prophets  complete ;  but  these  follow- 
ing  at  least  you  will  find,  and  (perhaps  with  others  between) 
in  this  order— chosen,  each,  for  his  message  concerning 
Christy  which  is  written  on  the  scroll  he  bears. 

84 

1.  On  the  Madonna's  left  hand,  Isaiah.     "Behold,  a 

a  virgin   shall   conceive."     (Written   as  far  as 
"ImmanueL") 

2.  Jeremiah.     "  Hie  est  in  quo, — ^Deus  Noster." 

8.  Daniel     "Cum  venerit"  as  far  as  to  "cessabit 

unctio." 
4  Obadiah.     1'  Ascendit  sanctus  in  Monte  Syon." 
6.  Habakkuk.     "  6od  shall  come  from  the  South,  and 

.the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran." 

6.  Hosea.     (Undeciphered.) 

7.  Jonah.     (Undeciphered.) 

8.  Zephaniah.     "  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  all  in  the  gentle 

time  "  (in  mansueti  tempore). 

9.  HaggaL     "  Behold,  the  desired  of  all  nations  shall 


come." 


10.  Zachariah.      "Behold  a  man  whose  name  is  the 
Branch."    (Orterw.) 

-^        •    .  ...  .       .  / 
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IL  Mdftrlii.     "Belioli],  I  aend  ni;  tneeaeaget"  eta 

{uigelum  meum). 
IS.  Solomon.     "Wlio  is   this   ihtd.   aBoeoda  ■■  tbo 

moruiDg?" 
13.  Dnrid.     "Of  the  tndt  of  thy  bodj  will  I  aet  npoa 

tliy  throne." 

35.  The  decontiTe  pow«r  of  the  cokmr  in  tbeae  figurest 
chiefly  blue,  purple,  and  white,  ou  gold,  is  eotirelj  adminbte, 
— more  efipwdidly  the  dark  purple  of  the  Virgiii'a  rolw,  with 
Unea  of  gold  for  ite  folds ;  and  the  figures  of  Darid  tuid  Solo- 
mon, both  in  Persian  tioias,  almoet  Arwb,  with  falling  lappete 
to  the  ehoulder,  for  shade  -  David  holding  a  book  with  He- 
brew letters  on  it  and  a  cross,  (a  pretty  sign  for  the  Faalms  i) 
and  Solomon  with  rich  orba  of  luce  like  invoWed  oniament  on 
his  dark  robe,  cuaped  in  the  short  hem  of  it,  over  gold  un- 
derneath. And  note  in  all  these  mosuica  that  Bjzantiua 
"purple," — the  colour  at  once  meauiug  Kinghood  and  its 
Sorrow, — is  the  same  as  oun — not  scarlet,  but  amethyst,  and 
that  deepk 

36.  Then  in  the  Bpandrila  below,  come  Die  figures  of  the 
four  beast^  with  this  inscription  round,  for  all  of  them. 

"  QUAXQUK  BUB  OBSCDIUa 

Dk  Caiaro  uiota  fiouuu 

Hu  AraamsDATUR 

Et  a  BIB,  Dkds  ma  hotatub." 

"  WhatflTcr  things  under  obscure  figpres  have  been  said  of 
Christ,  it  is  given  to  Oi^ae '  (creatures)  "  to  open ;  and  in 
tbeac^  Chriat  himself  ts  seen.* 

A  grave  saying.  Not  in  the  least  true  of  mere  Matthew, 
Hark,  Lake,  and  John.  Christ  was  never  seen  in  them, 
though  told  of  by  them.  But,  as  the  Word  by  which  all 
things  were  made,  He  is  seen  in  all  things  made,  and  iu  the 
Poieais  of  them  :  and  tlierefore,  when  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  is 
repeated  to  St.  John,  changed  only  in  that  the  four  creatures 
tn  to  him  more  distinct — each  with  its  single  aspect,  and  not 
'   «aeb  foorfi^ — they  are  full  of  ey«a  within,  and  rest  not  day 
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nor  nighty — saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty, 
which  art^  and  wast,  and  art  to  come." 

37.  We  repeat  the  words  habitually,  in  our  own  most  solemn 
religions  service ;  but  we  repeat  without  noticing  out  of 
whose  mouths  they  come. 

"Therefore,"  (we  say,  in  much  seUnsuttiBtAotion,)  "with 
Angels  and  Archangels,  and  with  all  the  Oompany  of  heaven," 
(meaning  each  of  us,  I  suppose,  the  select  Oompany  we  ex- 
pect to  get  into  there,)  "we  laud  and  magnify,"  etc  But  it 
ought  to  make  a  difference  in  our  estimate  of  ourselves,  and 
of  our  power  to  say,  with  our  hearts,  that  Qod  is  Holy,  if  we 
remember  that  we  join  in  saying  so,  not,  for  the  present,  with 
the  Angels, — ^but  with  the  Beasts. 

88.  Yet  not  i^th  every  manner  of  Beast ;  for  afterwards, 
when  all  the  Creatures  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  the  Sea, 
join  in  the  giving  of  praise,  it  is  only  these  four  who  can  say 
"Amen." 

The  Ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com  ;  and  the  lion  that  shall 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  Ox,  and  lie  down  with  the  lamb ;  and 
the  Eagle  that  fluttereth  over  her  young ;  and  the  human 
creature  that  loves  its  mate,  and  its  children.  In  these  four 
is  all  the  power  and  all  the  charity  of  earthly  life ;  and  in 
such  power  and  charity  "  Deus  ipse  notatur." 

89.  Notable,  in  that  manner,  He  was,  at  leasts  to  the  men 
who  built  this  shrine  where  once  was  St  Theodore's ; — not  be- 
traying nor  forgetting  their  first  master,  but  placing  bis  statue, 
wiUi  St  Mark's  Lioii>  as  equal  powers  upon  their  pillars  of 
justice  ; — St  Theodore,  as  you  have  before  heard,  being  the 
human  spirit  in  true  conquest  over  the  inhuman,  because  in 
true  sympathy  with  it — not  as  St  Gteorge  in  contest  with,  but 
being  strengthened  and  pedestalled  by,  the  "  Dragons  and  all 
Deeps." 

40.  But  the  issue  of  all  these  lessons  we  cannot  yet  meas- 
ure ;  it  is  only  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  be  able  to  read 
them,  in  the  myths  of  the  past,  and  natural  history  of  the 
present  world.  The  animal  gods  of  Egypt  and  Aa^fria,  the 
animal  cry  that  there  is  no  Qod,  of  the  passing  hour,  are,  both 
of  them,  part  of  the  rudiments  of  the  religion  yet  to  be  re^ 
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vealed,  iu  Uie  rule  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  over  tke  venomous  diiat, 
wlioii  tlio  Bucking  cliilil  sluiU  pLijr  hy  tlie  liole  of  Uie  uap,  Mtd 
the  weoQed  diild  lay  liiu  liiuiil  ou  the  cockutxiuc  deu. 

4L  Aiid  DOW,  if  you  b&ve  eoougL  seeo,  &di1  tuiderstootl, 
Uiie  eastern  dome  snd  iU  leason,  go  down  into  the  church 
UDdet  the  central  one,  and  consider  the  story  of  thaL 

Cuder  iU  angles  are  the  four  Evangelists  themaelTes,  drawn 
Bfl  men,  and  each  with  his  name.  And  over  them  tlie  inscriiH 
tion  ia  widely  diSerenL' 

"  Sto  ACfruB  Oaiuvn 
Deoanactn  gOATuos  wn 

QdOD  H£QtlX  HiTDBA 

Lttes  mkht,  xeo  UTKDiquB  naTTRA." 

"Thua  do  these  four  describe  the  Acts  of  Christ  And 
weave  his  story,  neither  by  natural  knowledge,  nor,  contrari- 
wise, by  any  figure." 

Compare  now  the  two  inscriptions.  In  the  living  creatures; 
.  Christ  himself  is  se«n  by  nature  and  by  figure,  liut  these 
four  tell  us  his  Acts,  "  Not  by  nature— not  by  figure."  How 
tbtml 

a.  You  have  hod  various  "lives  of  Ohriat,"  <3ennan  and 
other,  lately  provided  among  your  other  severely  hiatorioal 
Btudiss.  Some,  critical ;  and  some,  sentimentaL  But  there 
ia  only  one  light  by  which  you  can  read  the  life  of  Christ, — 
the  light  of  the  life  you  now  lead  in  the  flesh  ;  and  that  not 
the  natural,  but  the  won  life.  "  NeverthelesB,  I  live  ;  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

Therefore,  round  the  vault,  aa  the  pillars  of  it,  are  the 
Christian  virtues  ;  somewhat  more  in  number,  and  other  in 
nature,  than  the  swindling-bom  and  buBinee»-bred  virtues 
which  most  Christians  nowadays  ore  content  in  acquiring. 
Bnt  these  old  Venetian  virtues  ore  compliant  also,  in  a  way. 

'  I  give,  and  oonatraa.  Ibis  legend  unow  wrilUn,  but  the  flre  letters 
"  liter  "  tre  reoently  rmtored,  And  I  auipeot  tbem  t«  hftve  been  origl- 
mllf  eiUier  tbree  or  nix,  "oer"  or  "ditcer."  Iu  all  the  monklib 
rh/maa  I  hare  jet  road,  I  don't  reiUMnbtir  anj  lo  awkward  a  divlaiou 
M  Uii*  ot  natura-UUr, 
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They  are  for  sea-life,  and  there  is  one  for  e^ery  wind  that 
blpws. 

43.  If  you  stand  in  mid-nave,  looking  to  the  altar,  the  first 
narrow  window  of  the  cupola — (I  call  it  first  for  reasons  pres- 
ently given)  faces  you,  in  the  due  east  doll  the  one  next  it^ 
on  your  rights  the  second  window  ;  it  bears  east-south-east 
The  third,  south-east ;  the  fourth,  south-south-east ;  the  fifth, 
south  ;  the  ninth,  west ;  the  thirteenth,  north  ;  and  the  six- 
teenth, east-north-east 

The  Venetian  Virtues  stand,  one  between  each  window. 
On  the  sides  of  the  east  window  stand  Fortitude  and  Tem- 
perance ;  Temperance  the  first,  Fortitude  the  last :  "  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 

Then  their  order  is  as  follows :  Temperance  between  the 
first  and  second  windows, — (quenching  fire  with  water) ; — ^be- 
tween the  second  and  third.  Prudence  ;  and  then^  in  sequence^ 

in.  Humility.  Ui^r  r 

\             IV.  Kindness,  (Benignitas).  )li\il^y' 

V.  Oompassion.  ^  X]        7>v 

VL  Abstinence.  ^'')'^ 

m  Mercy.  ^C 

TOL  Long-suffering.  ,'»»///»•;'.;';:• 

IX.  Chastity. 

X.  Modesty. 
XL  Oonstancy. 

xn.  Charity, 
xm.  Hope. 
XIV.  Faith. 

XV.  Justice. 
XVI.  Fortitude. 

44.  I  meant  to  have  read  all  their  legends,  but  "  could  do 
it  any  time,"  and  of  course  never  did  I — but  these  following 
are  the  most  important  Charity  is  put  twelfth  ^i  the  lost  at- 
tained of  the  virtues  belonging  to  human  life  only :  but  she 
is  called  the  "  Mother  of  the  Virtues  " — ^meaning,  of  them  all, 
when  they  become  divine ;  and  chiefly  of  the  four  last^  which 

"*  ^Cev^ f>uh*'<^  \  .crt  ht  .-^r/'/V;  fl^  y^y  trn  li<jint^  ^hmin^ 


nJata  to  ths  other  world.    Then  LcMig-«uflbriQg,  (Futieplw.) 

ha*  for  ber  legeDtl,  "  Bleaseil  stb  the  Peaceouker*  "  ;  Cbttstitj, 

"Bbandara  the  Pura  iaHMrt";  Modest;,  >■  Bfeoaed  on  j« 

when  men  bate  jroa  ^  ;  whOe  Cosstimc;  {eonmA^Bcj)  lua  tba 

cc-    two  heaii^  balanced,  one  in  nch  buid,  whi^h  an  given  to 

th«  k«7atinie  of  tii«  entnnce  vdi :  mauiiiie,  I  bttiiev^  tfaft 

aqoal  ^■'t-T""  of  a  m&D'a  being,  bj  whidk  it  not  odIj  iteBd^ 

bat  ituids  u  u  arcb,  with  tha  dooble  strength  of  tii«  two 

^  /^ft  Mdes  of  bia  inUUect  uid  aouL    "  Qui  sbi  canataL"    "Riaa  note 

.  r2j.   that  "  UoJestu  "  is  her«  not  merely  tbAmefaeedaeflB,  tboogh 

it  tneiudeA  wbatcTcr  is  good  in  that ;  bat  it  is  cootcntmcDt  in 

btn^  tboDgbt  litUe  of,  or  bated,  wben  o&e  Ihioka  me  oagU 

to  be  mads  modi  of — a  tctj  difficult  tiitae  to  aoquiie  indeed, 

u  I  know  some  people  wbo  know. 

45,  Tbeo  tbe  order  of  the  ards  beoomea  entirdjr  clev. 
All  Mrengtb  of  H^^v^^  begin*  in  tempenuioe,  {MnJeuce,  ttoA 
Irnrtinrt  of  thought.  Without  these,  nuthint;  in  puMoble^  ol 
nobis  Imnuaitj :  on  tbcae  fbUow — kimliwaa,  (tttutjde,  aa  op- 
posed to  malke),  and  eompaawn.  (sympathy,  a  tnocb  rarer 
qoaUty  than  meie  kindnev)  ;  then,  vM-reatntikm,  a  qidle  dif- 
ferent aitd  Uigiwr  conditioa  than  tenipeTsnc«, — the  first  being 
not  peinfol  wben  rightly  [nactiaed,  but  the  latter  always  to ; — 
("  I  held  my  peace,  eTen  from  good  ' — "  quanto  qoisqne  nbi 
Odu  plan  negaverit,  ab  Dia  plun  ferat ").  Then  come  pity  and 
"I-  .  long-BufleriDg,  whiub  bare  to  deal  with  the  sin,  and  not  moely 
with  the  sorrow,  of  those  aronnd  ua.  Then  the  three  Trial 
Tirtae^  through  which  oue  has  to  stra^le  forward  up  to  the 
power  of  Lore,  the  twelfth. 

AU  these  relate  only  to  the  duties  and  relationa  of  the  life 
that  is  now. 

But  Love  is  stronger  than  Death ;  and  throogb  her,  we  ba*e, 
first,  Hope  of  life  to  come ;  then,  aqtety  of  it ;  linng  by  this 
sorety,  (the  Just  shall  lire  by  faith,)  Rigbteoosness,  and 
Strei^th  to  the  end.  Wbo  brars  on  her  ecroll,  '"Ilie  I^>rd 
shall  break  the  teeth  of  the  Lions." 

16.  Ao  DodeTeloped  and  simial  system  of  human  life — you 
think  it — cockney  friend  ! 

Socfa  as  it  was,  the  Teoetians  made  shift  to  brave  the  w«r 
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of  this  world  with  it^  as  well  as  ever  you  are  like  to  do ;  and 
iliey  bad,  besides,  the  joy  of  looking  to  the  peace  of  another. 
For,  you  see,  above  these  narrow  windows,  stand  the  AposUes, 
and  the  two  angels  that  stood  by  them  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Ascension ;  and  between  these  the  Virgin ;  and  with  her,  and 
with  the  twelve,  you  are  to  hear  the  angel's  word,  '*  Why  stand 
ye  at  gaze  ?  as  He  departs,  so  shall  He  come,  to  give  the  Laws 
that  ought  to  be." 

Debita  jura, 

a  form  of  "  debit "  little  referred  to  in  modem  ledgers,  but  by 
the  Venetian  acknowledged  for  all  devoirs  of  commerce  and 
of  war ;  wilting,  by  his  diurch,  of  the  Bialto's  business,  (the 
first  words,  these,  mind  you,  that  Venice  ever  speaks  aloud,) 
"Around  this  Temple,  let  the  Merchant's  law  be  just»  his 
weights  true,  and  his  covenants  faithfuL"  And  writing  thus, 
in  lovelier  lettei*s,  above  the  place  of  St  Mark's  Best^ — 

"  Brave  be  the  living,  who  live  unto  the  Lord ; 
For  Blessed  are  the  dead,  that  die  in  Him." 

NoTS.— The  moflalofi  deaorHHid  In  this  nntnber  of  Rt.  MarkV  Rest  be- 
ing now  llftble  ftt  anj  moment  to  doslruotion— from  causes  already  enough 
Rpeoifled,  I  have  undertaken,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Bdward  Bume 
Jonefi,  and  with  promise  of  that  artisVs  helpful  superintendence,  at  once 
to  obtain  some  permanent  record  of  them,  the  best  that  maj  be  at  present 
possible :  and  to  that  end  I  have  already  dispatched  to  Venice  an  accom- 
plished young  draughtsman,  who  is  content  to  devote  himself,  as  old 
painters  did,  to  the  work  before  him  for  the  sake  of  that,  and  his  own 
honour,  at  journeyman's  wages.  The  three  of  us,  Mr.  Barne  Jones,  and 
he,  and  T,  are  alike  minded  to  set  our  hands  and  souls  hard  at  this  thing: 
but  we  can*t,  unless  the  public  will  a  little  help  us.  I  have  given  away 
already  all  I  have  to  spare,  and  can*t  carry  on  tills  work  at  my  own  cost; 
and  if  Mr.  Bume  Jones  gives  his  time  and  care  gratis,  and  without  stint, 
as  I  know  he  will,  it  is  all  he  should  be  asked  for.  Therefore,  the  public 
must  give  me  enough  to  maintain  my  draughtsman  at  his  task :  what 
mode  of  publication  for  the  drawings  may  be  then  possible.  Is  for  after- 
consideration.  I  ask  for  subscriptions  at  present  to  obtain  the  copies 
only.  The  reader  Is  requested  to  refer  also  to  the  final  note  appended 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  '*  Stones  of  Venice,**  and  to  send  what  sub- 
scription he  may  plesse  to  my  publisher,  Mr.  Q.  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orp- 
ington, Kent 
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PREFACE 


Thb  following  (too  imperfect)  account  of  the  pictures  bj 
Oarpacdo  in  the  chapel  of  San  Giorgio  de'  Schiayoni,  is 
properly  a  supplement  to  the  part  of  "  St  Mark's  Rest"  in 
which  I  propose  to  examine  the  religious  mind  of  Venice  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  but  I  publish  these  notes  prematurely 
that  they  may  the  sooner  become  helpful,  according  to  their 
power,  to  the  English  trayeller. 

The  second  supplement,  which  is  already  in  the  press,  wiU 
contain  the  analysis  by  my  fellow-worker,  Mr.  James  Keddie 
Anderson,  of  the  mythological  purport  of  the  pictures  here 
described.  I  separate  Mr.  Anderson's  work  thus  distinctly 
from  my  own,  that  he  may  haye  the  entire  credit  of  it ;  but 
the  reader  will  soon  perceiye  that  it  is  altogether  necessary, 
both  for  the  completion  and  the  proof  of  my  tentatiye  state- 
ments ;  and  that  without  the  certificate  of  his  scholarly  in- 
vestigation, it  would  haye  been  lost  time  to  prolong  the  account 
of  my  own  conjectures  or  impresmona. 
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OouHTiNa  the  cansds  which,  entering  the  city  from  the  open 
lagoon,  most  be  crossed  as  you  walk  from  tibe  Piazzetta  to- 
wards the  Public  Gkurdens,  tibe  fourth,  called  the  "  Rio  della 
PieUt"  from  the  unfinished  church  of  the  PieUi,  facing  the 
quay  before  you  reach  it,  will  presently,  if  you  go  down  it  in 
gondola,  and  pass  the  Campo  di  S.  Antonin,  permit  your 
landing  at  some  steps  on  the  right,  in  front  of  a  little  chapel 
of  indescribable  ardiitecture,  chiefly  made  up  of  foolish  spiral 
flourishes,  which  yet,  by  their  careful  execution  and  shallow 
mouldings,  are  seen  to  belong  to  a  time  of  refined  temper. 
Over  its  door  are  two  bas-relief  &  That  of  St.  Catherine  lean- 
ing on  her  wheel  seems  to  me  anterior  in  date  to  the  other, 
and  is  very  loyely :  the  second  is  contemporary  with  the 
dnque-cento  building,  and  fine  also ;  but  notable  chiefly  for 
the  conception  of  the  dragon  as  a  creature  formidable  rather 
by  its  gluttony  than  its  malice,  and  degraded  beneath  the  . 
level  of  all  oUier  spiiits  of  prey ;  its  wings  having  wasted 
away  into  mere  paddles  or  flappers,  having  in  them  no  faculty 
or  memory  of  flight ;  its  throat  stretched  into  the  flaccidity  of 
a  sack,  its  tail  swollen  into  a  molluscous  encumbrance,  like  an 
enormous  worm  ;  and  the  human  head  beneath  its  paw  sym- 
bolizing therefore  the  subjection  of  the  human  nature  to  the 
most  brutal  desirea 

When  I  come  to  Venice  last  year,  it  was  with  resolute 
purpose  of  finding  out  everything  tliat  could  be  known  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  building,  and  determined  the 
style,  of  this  chapel — or  more  strictly,  sacred  hall,  of  the 
School  of  the  Schiavoni.  But  day  after  day  the  task  was 
delayed  by  some  more  pressing  subject  of  enquiry ;  and,  at 
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tliijB  moment— resolved  at  last  to  put  what  notes  I  bave  on  the 
contents  of  it  at  once  together, ^ — I  find  myselt  reduced  to  copy, 
witLout  auy  additional  illutitratioa,  the  statement  of  Flamlnio 
Corner.' 

"In  the  year  1451,  some  charitable  men  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Bclavonic  nation,  many  of  whom  were  fiailors,  moved  liy 
praiseworthy  compassion,  in  Uiat  they  saw  many  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen, tliough  deserving  well  of  the  republic,  perish 
miserably,  either  of  bard  life  or  hunger,  nor  have  enough  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  church  burial,  determined  to  establish  a 
charitable  brotherhood  under  the  invocation  of  the  holy 
moityrs  St,  George  and  St  Tiifon — brotherhood  whose  pledge 
was  to  succour  poor  sailors,  and  otliers  of  their  nation,  in 
their  grave  need,  whether  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old  age, 
and  to  conduct  tlieir  bodies,  after  death,  religiously  to  burial 
'Which  design  was  ai)provod  by  the  Council  of  Ten,  in  ft 
deurou  dated  Ifjtli  May,  1451 ;  utter  which,  tliey  obtained  fiom 
the  pity  of  the  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salsm,  Lorenzo  Marcello,  the  convenience  of  a  hospice  in  tha 
buildings  of  the  Priory,  with  rooms  such  as  were  needful  for 
their  meetings  ;  and  the  privilege  of  building  uu  altar  in  the 
ohuroh,  under  the  title  of  St.  George  and  Trifon,  the  mai^ 
tyrs;  with  the  adjudgment  of  an  annual  rent  of  four  zeccbin^ 
two  toftTes,  and  a  pound  of  wax,  to  be  offered  to  the  Priory  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Qeotge.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
brotherhood,  called  that  of  St.  Qeorge  of  the  Sclavonians. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tbe  old  hospice 
being  ruinous,  the  fraternity  took  counsel  to  raise  from  the 
foundations  a  more  splendid  new  one,  under  the  title  of  the 
Hartyr  St.  Oeorge,  which  was  brought  to  completion,  witli  its 
fai;ado  of  marble,  in  tlie  year  1601. 

The  hospice  granted  by  the  pity  of  the'  Prior  of  St.  John 
cannot  have  been  very  magnificent,  if  this  little  chapel  be  in- 
deed much  more  splendid ;  nor  do  I  yet  know  what  rank  the 
school  of  the  Sclavonians  held,  in  power  or  number,  among 
the  other  minor  fiatemities  of  Venice.  The  relution  of  the 
national  character  of  the  Dalmatians  and  niyrians,  not  only 
>  ••NoUde  Storiolis."  Vanloe,  1706,  p.  107. 
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to  Venice,  but  to  Europe,  I  find  to  be  of  far  more  deep  and 
curious  interest  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Venetians,  traceable  back  at  least  to  the  days  of  Her- 
odotus ;  for  the  festival  of  Uie  Brides  of  Venice,  and  its  inter- 
ruption bj  the  Illjrian  piitttes,  is  one  of  the  curious  proofs  of 
the  grounds  he  hnd  for  naming  the  Venetians  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Blyrians,  and  ascribing  to  tliem,  alone  among 
European  races,  the  same  practice  as  Uiat  of  the  Babylonians 
with  respect  to  the  dowries  of  their  marriageable  girla 

How  it  chanced  that  while  the  entire  Riva, — the  chief  quay 
in  Venice — ^was  named  from  the  Sclavonians,  they  were  yet 
obliged  to  build  their  school  on  this  narrow  canal,  and  prided 
themselyes  on  the  magnificence  of  so  small  a  building,  I  haye 
not  ascertained,  nor  who  the  buUder  was  ; — his  style,  di£Eering 
considerably  from  all  the  Venetian  practice  of  the  same  dote, 
by  its  refusal  at  once  of  purely  classic  forms,  and  of  elaborate 
ornament,  becoming  insipidly  grotesque,  and  chastely  barbar- 
ous, in  a  quite  unexampled  degree,  is  noticeable  enough, 
if  we  had  not  better  things  to  notice  within  the  unpre- 
tending doorway.  Entering,  we  find  ourseWes  in  a  little 
room  about  the  size  of  the  commercial  parlour  in  an 
old-fashioned  English  inn;  perhai^s  an  inch  or  two  higher 
in  the  ceiling,  which  is  of  good  horizontal  beams,  narrow 
and  many,  for  effect  of  richness ;  painted  and  gilded,  also, 
now  tawdrily  enough,  but  always  in  some  such  patterns 
as  you  see.  At  the  end  of  the  low  room,  is  on  altar,  with 
doors  on  the  right  and  left  of  it  in  the  sides  of  the  room,  open- 
ing, the  one  into  the  sacristy,  tiie  other  to  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  chapeL  All  the  rest  mere  flat  wall,  wainscoted 
two-thirds  up,  eight  feet  or  so,  leaving  a  third  of  the  height^ 
say  four  feet,  claiming  some  kind  of  decent  decoration. 
Which  modest  demand  you  perceive  to  be  modesUy  supplied, 
by  pictures,  fitting  that  measure  in  height,  and  running  long 
or  short,  as  suits  their  subjects ;  ten  altogether,  (or  with  the 
altar-piece,  eleven,)  of  which  nine  are  worth  your  looking  at. 

Not  as  very  successfully  decorative  work,  I  admit.  A 
modern  Parisian  upholsterer,  or  clever  Kensington  student^ 
would  have  done  for  you  a  far  surpassing  splendour  in  a  few 
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bonra :  all  tluit  we  can  saj  here,  at  tlie  utmost,  ia  that  the 
plnc«  looks  coiufortabl« ;  ani],  eispedullj',  w&nn, — Uie  pictures 
Lttviug  the  eSevt,  yitu  will  laol  pcvaeuUj',  of  a  soft  OTemug 
■uualiiua  od  the  walLi,  or  ^ow  &om  embere  oa  eotue  peaceful 
bearth,  cast  up  into  tLe  roou  wLere  ooe  eita  waiting  foi  dear 
trifitula,  in  twiligliL 

la  a  little  wLlle,  if  ^ou  BtQl  look  witli  general  glapce,  jvt 
paticiitly.  Uiia  wanutU  H-iU  niiolve it^lf  into  u kiud  of  clietjuer- 
ing,  aa  of  oil  Eostcru  carpet,  or  uLl-LuibioQeU  EuglioL  aaiuplcr, 
of  moro  .tluin  usually  brokca  and  sudden  variegatiou ;  nay. 
Buggeali*e  here  and  there  of  a  wayward  patchwork,  Terging 
into  grotesqueneaa,  or  ereu,  with  some  touch  of  fantasy  ia 
ninsiiue,  into  liarleijuiiiade, — like  n  tn|>e8try  for  a  Chtistmas 
Di(;ht  iu  a  home  a  thuusaiid  yeara  old,  to  adorn  a  carol  of  hou* 
ourod  kuigbts  witii  hououriug  <]uuou& 

Thus  far  Hcitticut  of  the  piece,  for  alt  is  indeed  here  but 
one, — go  forward  a  Ultle,  pjoaue,  to  tho  Bocoud  picliu^  ou 
the  left,  wlieruiti,  centnd,  is  our  now  accuotomed  friund,  St. 
Qeorge ;  Btiff  and  grotesque,  evea  to  liuniorommeaB,  you  will 
moat  likely  think  him,  ^ith  his  dragon  in  a  singularly  de- 
pressed and,  OS  it  were,  wut*r-logged,  state.  Never  mind  him, 
or  the  dragon,  just  now ;  but  take  a  good  opera-glass,  and 
look  therewith  steadily  and  long  at  the  heads  of  the  two 
princely  riders  ou  the  left — the  Saracen  king  and  his  daugh- 
ter— he  in  high  white  tui'lion,  she  beyoud  hiin  in  the  crimson 
cap,  high,  like  a  castle  tower. 

Look  well  and  long.  For  truly, — and  with  hard-earned  and 
secure  knowledge  of  euch  matters,  I  tell  you,  through  all  this 
round  world  of  ouis,  searching  what  the  best  life  of  it  boa 
done  of  brighteit  in  all  its  times  and  years, — you  shall  not  ^d 
another  piece  quite  the  Uke  of  that  little  piece  of  work,  for  su- 
preme, serene,  unassuming,  unfaltering  Bweetness  of  painter'i 
perfect  art  Over  every  other  precious  thing,  of  Buch  things 
known  to  me,  it  rises,  in  the  compass  of  its  Bimplicity ;  in  be- 
ing able  to  gather  the  perfections  of  the  joy  of  extreme  child- 
hood, and  tho  joy  of  a  hermit's  age,  with  tlio  sti'cugth  and 
sunshine  of  mid-life,  oil  in  one. 

Which  is  indeed  more  or  less  true  of  all  Garpoccio'a  work 
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and  mind ;  but  in  ibis  piece  you  have  it  set  in  dose  jewellery, 
radiantj  inestimable. 

Extreme  joy  of  childhood,  I  say.  No  little  lady  in  her  first 
red  shoes, — no  soldier's  baby  seeing  himself  in  the  glass  be- 
neath his  father's  helmet,  is  happier  in  laugh  than  Garpaccio, 
OS  he  heaps  and  heaps  his  Sultan's  snowy  crest,  and  crowns 
his  pretty  lady  with  her  ruby  tower.  No  desert  hermit  is 
more  temperate  ;  no  ambassador  on  perilous  policy  more  sub- 
tle ;  no  preacher  of  first  Christian  gospel  to  a  primitive  race 
more  earnest  or  tender.  The  wonderfuUest  of  Venetian  Har- 
lequins this, — variegated,  like  G(eryon,  to  the  innermost  mind 
of  him — to  the  lightest  gleam  of  his  pencil :  "  Con  piii  color, 
sommessd  e  sopraposte  ;  non  fur  mai  drappi  Tartari  ne  Tnr- 
chi ; "  and  til  for  good. 

Of  course  you  Ivill  not  believe  tne  at  fitst, — nor  indeed,  till 
you  have  unwoven  many  a  fibre  of  his  silk  and  gold.  I*  had 
no  idea  of  the  make  of  it  myself,  till  this  last  year,  when  I  hap- 
pily had  beguiled  to  Venice  one  of  my  best  young  Oxford 
men,  eager  as  myself  to  understand  this  historic  tapestry,  and 
finer  fingered  than  I,  who  once  getting  hold  of  the  fringes  of 
it,  has  followed  them  thread  by  thread  through  all  the  gleam- 
ing datnask,  and  road  it  clear ;  whoso  account  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  all  these  pictures  you  shall  have  presently  in  fulL 

But  first,  we  will  go  round  the  room  to  know  what  is  here 
to  read,  and  take  inventory  of  our  treasures ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  only  the  little  I  made  out  myself,  which  is  all  that,  with- 
out more  hard  work  than  can  be' got  through  to-day,  you  are 
likely  either  to  see  in  them,  or  believe  of  them. 

First,  on  the  left,  then,  Si  George  and  the  Dragon — com- 
batant both,  to  tlie  best  of  their  powers  ;  perfect  each  in  their 
natures  of  dragon  and  knight  No  dragon  that  I  know  of, 
pictured  omong  mortal  worms  ;  no  knight  I  knowof^  pictured 
in  imtnortal  chivalry,  so  perfect,  each  in  his  kind,  as  these 
two.  What  else  is  visible  on  the  battleground,  of  living 
creature, — frog,  ne^vt,  or  viper, — no  less  admirable  in  their 
kind.  Tlie  small  black  viper,  central,  I  have  painted  carefully 
for  the  schools  of  Oxford  as  a  Natural  History  study,  such  as 
Oxford  schools  prefer.    St  George,  for  my  own  satisfaction. 
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also  Ba  well  aa  I  could,  in  the  year  1872  ;  and  hope  to  get 
liiiD  some  Aaj  better  tloue,  for  an  eximiplo  to  Sheffield  iu  irou- 
armour,  and  several  other  thinga 

Picture  second,  the  one  I  first  took  you  to  see,  is  of  the 
Dragon  Ind  into  the  morket-iiluce  of  the  Sultan's  capital — 
subiiitasive  :  the  piece  of  St.  Oeorge'a  Bj>cnr,  which  lias  gone 
tlirough  the  buck  of  his  head,  hciiig  uacil  an  a  bridle  :  but 
the  creature  iudcod  now  little  needing  one,  being  otherwitia 
Bubtluod  enough ;  an  entirely  colIa)wed  and  confouudeil  ilnigim, 
all  hie  boites  dissolved  uway  ;  priuco  oud  pcojile  gazing  oa  he 
returaa  to  his  duet. 

Picture  third,  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar.' 

The  Sultan  and  his  daughter  mo  baptized  Ity  St.  George. 

Ttiuinplianl  fouUvid  of  baptism,  as  at  tlio  now  birtliday  of 
two  kiiigljr  spinls.  Tninii>otM  and  blmwnni  high  in  rusouii ding 
transport ;  yet  soiuothing  of  comic  no  loss  tliou  rupturoua  in 
Iho  piece  ;  u  beautiful  scarlot — "  parrot "  (niust  we  cull  hiui  f) 
conspicuously  mumbling  at  a  violet  flower  under  the  steps  ; 
liira  also — finding  him  the  scarletcst  and  luumblingest  parrut 
I  hod  ever  soen^I  tried  to  paint  in  1872  for  the  Natural  His- 
tory Schools  of  Oxford^ — perhups  a  new  M()eciea,  or  extinct 
old  one,  to  immortalize  Carpoccio's  name  and  mine.  When 
nil  the  imaginative  arts  shall  be  known  no  more,  perhaps,  in 
Darwinian  Museuoi,  tliis  scarlet  "  Epops  Carpaccii "  may  pre- 
serve our  fame. 

But-the  quaintest  thing  of  all  is  St  Qeorge's  own  attitude 
in  baptizing.  He  baa  taken*  a  good  platterful  of  water  to 
pour  on  the  Sultan's  bead.  The  font  of  inlaid  bronze  below 
is  quite  flat,  and  tlie  splaah  ia  likely  to  be  spreading.  St. 
George — corefullest  of  aoinle,  it  seems,  in  the  smallest  mat- 
torn — is  holding  his  mautlo  back  well  out  of  the  way.  I  sui>- 
pose,  really  and  truly,  tlie  instinctive  action  would  have  been 
this,  pouring  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  splash  might  be 
towards  himself,  and  not  over  the  Sultan. 

With  its  head  close  to  St  George's  foot,  you  see  a  aharp- 
eared  whito  dog,  with  a  rod  collar  round  his  neck.     Not  a 

'  Tb«  inUrmeilUU  oblong  on  tho  Ut«»l  wall  U  not  CMpKooiu'*,  >ud 
Ii  good  for  notlking. 
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greyhound,  by  any  means ;  but  an  awkward  animal :  siupid- 
looking,  and  not  much  like  a  saint's  dog.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
least  interested  in  the  baptism,  which  a  saint's  dog  would  cer- 
tainly have  been.  The  mumbling  parrot,  and  he — what  aw 
they  haye  to  do  with  the  proceedings?  A  very  comic  pict- 
ure I 

But  this  next, — for  a  piece  of  sacred  art,  what  can  wo  siiy 
of  it? 

St  Tryphonius  and  the  Basilisk— was  ever  so  simple  a  saint, 
ever  so  absurd  a  beast  ?  as  if  the  absurdity  of  all  heraldic 
beasts  that  ever  were,  had  been  hatched  into  one  perfect  ab- 
surdity— prancing  there  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  self-satis- 
fied ; — ihxB  the  beast  whoso  glance  is  mortal  I  And  little  St 
Tryphonius,  with  nothing  remarkable  about  him  more  than  is 
in  every  good  little  boy,  for  all  I  can  see. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  don't  happen  to  know  anjrthing 
about  St  Tryphonius,  whom  I  mix  up  a  little  with  Tropho- 
nius,  and  his  cave  ;  also  I  am  not  very  clear  about  the  differ- 
ence between  basilisks  and  cockatrices ;  and  on  the  whole  find 
myself  reduced,  in  this  picture,  to  admiring  the  cai*pets  with 
the  crosses  on  them  hung  out  of  the  window,  which,  if  you 
will  examine  with  opera-glass,  you  will  be  convinced,  I  think, 
that  nobody  can  do  the  like  of  them  by  rules,  at  Kensington  ; 
and  that  if  you  really  care  to  have  carpets  as  good  as  they  can 
be,  you  must  get  somebody  to  design  them  who  can  draw 
saints  and  basilisks  too. 

Note,  also,  the  group  under  the  loggia  which  the  stair-case 
leads  up  to,  high  on  the  left  It  is  a  picture  in  itself ;  far 
more  lovely  as  a  composition  than  the  finest  Titian  or  Vero- 
nese, simple  and  pleasant  this  as  Uie  summer  air,  and  lucent 
as  morning  cloud. 

On  the  other  side  also  there  are  wonderful  things,  only 
there's  a  black  figure  there  that  f lightens  me  ;  I  can't  make 
it  out  at  all ;  and  would  rather  ^o  on  to  the  next  picture, 
please. 

Stay — I  forgot  tlie  arabesque  on  the  steps,  with  the  living 
plants  taking  part  in  the  ornament,  like  voices  chanting  here 
and  there  a  note,  as  some  pretty  tune  follows  its  melodious 
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wa.f,  OB  flOiHtaiit  inatrumeDUi.  Nature  uu3  art  at  plaj  whh 
mek  otber — giuceful  and  guy  alike,  yet  all  tbe  wlula  coDsciooa 
that  tbejr  are  at  pluy  round  tlte  iit«pii  of  a  tlirooe,  and  umlec 
the  paws  of  a  baaiJlek. 

Tbe  fifth  picture  is  in  tUe  darkest  recess  of  all  tli«  room  ; 
aud  of  darkest  tliemc, — Uie  A(,'ouy  in  tLe  garden.  I  luive 
neTer  seen  it  n{{btly,  nor  need  you  pause  at  it,  UDlsaa  to  acAe 
tlie  extreme  natoraluetia  of  the  action  in  the  sleeping  figures 
— their  dreasea  drawn  tight  under  them  as  they  have  turned, 
restlenly.     But  the  principal  figure  is  hopelessly  toTisible. 

TUtt  sixth  picture  is  of  the  calling  of  Matthew ;  visible, 
this,  in  &  bright  day,  and  worth  waiting  for  one,  to  see  it  in, 
through  any  stress  of  weather. 

For,  indeed,  the  QohimI  which  the  publican  wrote  for  o^ 
with  its  iNjrfoct  Sermon  on  tlio  ilouiit,  and  mostly  more  bar-  * 
tnoiiioiu  Olid  gontlu  fuhiess,  iu  places  whore  St.  Luke  is  fonool, 
Bt.  John  uiysturious,  utid  Hi  Uurk  brief,— this  OosjmI,  no- 
cording  to  St.  Matthew,  I  should  think,  if  we  hod  to  chooee 
one  out  of  all  the  books  in  the  Bible  for  a  prison  or  desert 
friend,  would  be  the  one  we  should  keep. 

And  we  do  not  euough  think  bow  much  that  leaving  the 
receipt  of  custom  meant,  as  a  sign  of  the  man's  nature,  who 
was  to  lesTfl  us  such  a  notable  piece  of  literature. 

Yet  observe,  Carpoccio  does  not  mean  to  express  the  ttuA, 
or  anything  like  the  fact,  of  the  Utorol  calling  of  Matthew. 
What  the  actual  character  of  the  publicans  of  Jerusalem  waa 
at  that  time,  in  its  general  aspect,  its  admitted  degradation, 
tad  yet  power  of  beUeving,  with  the  harlot,  what  the  masters 
«nd  the  mothers  in  Israel  could  not  beUeve,  it  is  not  his  purpose  ' 
to  leocfa  you,  Thia  call  from  receipt  of  custom,  he  takes  for 
the  symbol  of  the  univorsul  call  to  leave  oil  that  we  have,  and 
are  doing.  "  Whosoever  fomoketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  can- 
not be  my  disciple."  For  the  other  colls  were  easily  obeyed 
in  comparison  of  this.  To  leave  one's  oft«u  empty  nets  and 
nightly  toil  on  sea,  and  become  fiahers  of  men,  pi-obably  you 
might  find  pescatori  enough  on  the  lUva  there,  within  a  hun- 
dred paces  of  you,  who  would  take  the  chance  at  once,  if  any 
gentle  penon  offered  it  them.     James  and  Jude — Christ's 
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oonsiiiB — no  thanks  to  them  for  following  Him ;  their  own 
home  conceivably  no  richer  than  HiB.  Thoman  and  Philip,  I 
suppose,  somewhat  thoughtful  persons  on  spiritual  mattei*Sy 
questioning  of  them  long  since  ;  going  out  to  hear  St  John 
preach,  and  to  see  whom  he  had  seen.  But  this  man,  busy 
in  the  place  of  business — engaged  in  the  interests  of  foreign 
governments — thinking  no  more  of  an  Israelite  Messiah  than 
Mr.  Gbschen,  but  only  of  Egyptian  finance,  and  the  like — 
suddenly  the  Messiah,  passing  by,  says  "  Follow  me  I  '*  and  he 
rises  up,  gives  Him  his  hand,  "  Yea  I  to  the  death  ; "  and  ab- 
sconds from  his  desk  in  that  electric  manner  on  the  instant, 
leaving  his  cash-box  unlocked,  and  his  books  for  whoso  list  to 
balance  I — a  very  remarkable  kind  of  person  indeed,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Carpacdo  takes  him,  as  I  said,  for  a  type  of  such  sacrifice 
at  its  best  Everything  (observe  in  passing)  is  here  given  you 
of  the  best  Dragon  deadliest — knight  purest — parrot  scar- 
letest — basilisk  absurdest — publican  publicanest; — a  perfect 
type  of  the  life  spent  in  taxing  one's  neighbour,  exacting  duties, 
per-centages,  profits  in  general,  in  a  due  and  virtuous  man- 
ner. 

For  do  not  think  Ohrist  would  have  called  a  bad  or  corrupt 
publican — much  less  that  a  bad  or  corrupt  publican  would 
have  obeyed  the  call.  Your  modem  English  evangelical  doc- 
trine that  Christ  has  a  special  liking  for  the  souls  of  rascals  is 
the  absurdest  basilisk  of  a  doctrine  that  ever  pranced  on  judg- 
ment steps.  That  which  is  lost  He  comes  to  save, — ^yes  ;  but 
not  that  which  is  defiantly  going  the  way  He  has  forbidden. 
He  showed  you  plainly  enough  what  kind  of  publican  He 
would  call,  having  chosen  two,  both  of  the  best:  "Behold, 
Lord,  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man,  I  restore  it 
fourfold  I " — a  beautiful  manner  of  trade.  Carpaccio  knows 
well  that  there  were  no  defalcations  from  Levi's  chest — no  op- 
pressions in  his  tax-gathering.  This  whom  he  has  painted  is 
a  true  merchant  of  Venice,  uprightest  and  gentlest  of  the 
merchant  race  ;  yet  with  a  glorious  pride  in  him.  What  mer- 
chant but  one  of  Venice  would  have  ventured  to  take  Ohrist's 
hand,  as  his  friend's — as  one  man  takes  another^s  ?    Not  re- 
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peniaut,  he,  of  anything  he  hoe  done  ;  not  cruahod  or  terrified 
by  Chiicit'ucuU  ;  but  rejoicing  in  il,  oti  iiimuiiujj  Gbritit's pmifis 
and  luvu.  "  Comu  up  bigUet'  ibou,  fur  liitiiu  ure  uubler  treas- 
ures than  these  to  count,  niul  o.  nobler  King  than  tliis  to  render 
nccoiiut  to.  Thou  host  been  fiutbful  over  a.  few  thiugs  ;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Ijonb" 

A  lovely  picture,  in  ovuiy  hciisw  imd  i>uwor  of  iminLin^ ; 
liaturul,  uik)  griioefiil,  nml  quiet,  uud  pathutie  ;— iliviuoly  ro- 
ligiouB,  yot  us  decoriitive  mid  Uiiiuty  a&  u  biuik  of  violets  iii 

liut  tlie  next  picture  I  Uow  was  ever  such  a  thing  allowed 
to  be  put  in  u  church  ?  Nothing  surely  could  be  more  per- 
fect in  comio  ftrt.  St  Jerome,  forsooth,  introducing  his  nov- 
ice Uon  to  inouastic  life,  with  the  resulting  efiect  on  the  vul- 
gar inotiastic  iiiiud. 

Do  not  iiuuyiuo  for  an  instant  tliut  GaqMiccio  does  not  soe 
the  jest  in  all  this,  us  well  au  you  do, — pcrliapu  evou  a,  lilllu 
better.  "  AbIi  for  him  to-mon'ow,  indeed,  and  you  shall  find 
bim  a  grave  niau  ; "  but,  to-day,  Mei'uutio  himself  is  not  more 
fitncif  ul,  nor  Shakespeare  himself  more  gay  in  his  fimuy  of  "  the 
genllu  bouiit  and  of  u  good  conscience,"  than  hert>  (he  paiuter 
&B  he  drew  his  delicately  smiling  lion  with  Lis  bead  on  oue 
side  like  a  PerugiDo'B  saint,  and  his  left  paw  raised,  portly  to 
show  the  tbom  wound,  jHu-tly  in  doprecatiou, — 

"  For  If  I  Bhould,  ui  lion,  oome  lu  strifs 
luto  tills  place,  'twero  jiil/  of  my  llfu." 

The  flying  monks  are  scarcely  at  first  intelligible  but  as  white 
and  blue  oblique  mosBes ;  and  there  was  much  debate  between 
Hr.  Mun-ay  and  me,  us  he  sketched  the  picture  for  the  Shef- 
field Museum,  whether  the  actions  of  flight  wei-e  indeed  well 
given  or  not ;  he  maintaining  that  the  monks  were  really  run- 
ning like  Olympic  archers,  aud  that  the  fine  drawing  was  only 
lost  under  Uie  quartering  of  the  dresses  ; — I  on  tho  contrary 
believe  that  Corpoccio  Itiul  fulled,  having  no  gift  for  represent- 
ing swift  motion.  We  ore  probably  both  right ;  I  doubt  not 
that  the  running  action,  if  Mr.  Muii-ay  says  so,  is  rightly 
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drawn ;  but  at  this  time,  every  Venetian  painter  had  been 
trained  to  represent  only  slow  and  dignified  motion,  and  not 
till  fifty  yeai-s  later,  under  classic  influence,  came  the  floating 
and  rushing  force  of  Veronese  and  Tiotoret. 

And  I  am  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  the  figure  of  the 
stag  in  the  distance,  which  does  not  i*un  freely,  and  by  the 
imperfect  gallop  of  St  George's  horse  in  the  first  subject 

But  there  are  many  deeper  questions  respecting  this  St 
Jerome  subject  than  those  of  artistic  skill.  The  picture  is  a 
jest  indeed  ;  but  is  it  a  jest  only  ?  Is  the  tradition  itself  a 
jest?  or  only  by  our  own  fault,  and  perhaps  Oarpaccio's,  do 
we  make  it  so  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  wUl  please  to  remember,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  Oarpaccio  is  not  answerable  for  himself 
in  this  matter.  He  begins  to  think. of  his  subject,  intending, 
doubtless,  to  execute  it  quite  seriously.  But  his  mind  no 
sooner  fastens  on  it  than  the  vision  of  it  comes  to  him  as  a 
jest,  and  he  is  forced  to  paint  it  Forced  by  the  fates, — 
dealing  with  the  fate  of  Venice  and  Christendom.  We  must 
ask  of  Atropos,  not  of  Carpaccio,  why  this  picture  mokes  us 
laugh ;  and  why  the  tradition  it  records  has  become  to  us  a 
dream  and  a  scorn.  No  day  of  my  life  passes  now  to  its  suu- 
0et»  without  leaving  me  more  doubtful  of  all  our  cherished 
contempts,  and  more  earnest  to  discover  what  root  there 
was  for  the  stories  of  good  men,  which  are  now  the  mocker'a 
treasure. 

And  I  want  to  read  a  good  "  Life  of  St  Jerome."  And  if  I 
go  to  Mr.  Ongaria's  I  shall  find,  I  suppose,  the  autobiography 
of  George  Sand,  and  the  life  of — Mr.  Sterling,  perhaps ;  and 
Mr.  Werner,  written  by  my  own  master,  and  which  indeed 
I've  read,  but  forget  now  who  either  Mr.  Sterling  or  Mr.  Wer- 
ner were  ;  and  perhaps,  in  religious  literature,  the  life  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  of  Mra  Fry  ;  but  not  the  smallest  scrap  of 
ihformation  about  St  Jerome.  To  whom,  nevertheless,  idl 
the  charity  of  George  Sand,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, and  all  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  a  great 
quantity,  if  we  knew  it,  of  the  daily  comfort  and  peace  of  our 
own  little  lives  every  day,  are  verily  owing  ;  as  to  a  lovely  old 
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pair  of  BpLritaal  spectacles,  without  whom  we  never  ha4  r«ad 
a  won!  of  tlio  "  PruteeUuit  Bible."  It  ia  of  no  ime,  liowerer, 
to  begin  a  life  of  St.  Jerome  uow—au>l  of  tittle  use  to  look  at 
tliese  pictures  without  a  life  of  St.  Jerome ;  but  only  thus 
much  you  elioulil  be  clear  in  knowiug  about  him,  as  not  in 
the  leoat  doubtful  or  mythioil,  but  wholly  true,  and  Ihe  be- 
((iiiuiug  of  fucta  quite  liuiiticu^y  iiuportjuit  to  all  luodeiii 
Europe — namely,  tUiil  he  wiu  bom  of  good,  or  at  leiuit  rich 
famUy,  in  Daluiatia,  virtually  midway  betweou  the  east  and 
the  west ;  that  he  made  the  great  E;tsteni  book,  the  Bible, 
legible  in  the  weat ;  that  he  wua  the  firat  great  teacher  of  the 
nobleness  of  ascetic  scholarBhip  and  courtesy,  as  opposed  to 
ascetic  anva^encBa : — tlio  founder,  pro{>erly,  of  the  ordered 
cell  and  leudud  gardcu,  wheiv  before  wiui  but  tho  (loftort  and 
the  wild  wood ;  aud  that  ho  died  iu  the  uiouutitery  he  hod 
louiidod  ot  Dotblelium. 

It  is  tliid  union  of  geullenuav  aud  reliucmciit  with  uobhi 
continence, — this  love  and  imagination  illuminating  the 
mountain  cave  into  a  frescoed  cloister,  and  winning  its  eavuga 
beasts  into  domestic  friends,  which  Oorpoccio  has  Ijcen 
ordered  to  paint  for  you ;  which,  with  ceaaeless  exquinteoesa 
of  (oney,  he  fills  these  three  canTsses  with  the  incidents  of, — 
meooiag,  as  I  believe,  the  story  ot  all  monastio  life,  and 
death,  and  spiritual  life  forevennore :  the  power  of  this  great 
and  wise  and  kind  spirit,  ruling  in  the  j)er|)etual  future  over 
all  household  scholarebip  ;  and  the  help  rendered  by  the  com- 
panion souls  of  the  lower  creatuies  to  the  highest  intellect 
and  virtue  of  man. 

And  if  with  the  last  picture  of  St.  Jerome  in  bis  study, — liia 
happy  white  dog  watching  his  fuco — you  will  nieutolly  cum- 
pai-o  a  hunting  piece  by  Itubens,  or  Snydom,  with  the  torn 
dogs  rolled  along  the  ground  in  thoii-  blood, — you  may  jwr- 
haps  begin  to  feel  that  there  in  uomething  more  bunuuii  in 
this  kaleidoaco^ie  of  St.  George's  Chapel  than  you  at  first  be- 
lieved— which  if  you  now  core  to  follow  out  with  me,  lot  ua 
think  over  tliis  ludicrous  subject  more  quietly. 

What  account  have  we  here  given,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, of  monastic  life,  by  a  man  of  the  keenest  perception. 
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living  in  the  midst  of  it?  Tliat  all  the  monks  "who  have 
caught  sight  of  the  lion  should  be  terrified  out  of  their  wits — 
what  a  curious  witness  to  the  timidity  of  Monastidsm  I  Here 
are  people  professing  to  prefer  Heaven  to  earth — preparing 
themselves  for  the  change  as  the  reward  of  all  their  present 
self-deniaL  And  this  is  the  way  they  receive  the  first  chance 
of  it  that  offers  I 

Evidently  Oarpacdo's  impression  of  monks  must  be,  not 
that  they  were  more  brave  or  good  than  other  men ;  but  that 
they  liked  books,  and  gardens,  and  peace,  and  were  afraid  of 
death — ^therefore,  retiring  from  the  warrior's  danger  of  chiv- 
alry somewhat  selfishly  and  meanly^  He  clearly  takes  the 
knight's  view  of  them.  What  he  may  afterwards  tell  us  of 
good  concerning  them,  will  not  be  from  a  witness  prejudiced 
in  their  favour.     Some  good  he  tells  us,  however,  even  here. 

The  pleasant  order  in  wildness  of  the  trees ;  the  buildings 
for  agricultural 'and  religious  use,  set  down  as  if  in  an  Amer- 
ican clearing,  here  and  there,  as  the  ground  was  got  ready 
for  them ;  the  perfect  grace  of  cheerful,  pure,  illuminating 
art,  filling  every  little  cornice-cusp  of  the  chapel  with  its  jewel-  *  ^z  ^  - 
picture  of  a  saints' — ^last^  and  chiefly,  the  perfect  kindness  to  i/'f^'* 
and  fondness  for,  all  sorts  of  animals.  Oannot  yon  better  con-  '^'^'* ' 
oeive,  as  you  gaze  upon  the  happy  scene,  what  manner  of  men 
they  were  who  first  secured  from  noise  of  war  the  sweet  nooks  . 
of  meadow  beside  your  own  mountain  streams  at  Bolton,  and 
Fountains^  Fumessand  Tintem?  But  of  the  saint  himself 
Carpaocio  has  all  good  to  tell  you.  Common  monks  were,  at 
leasts  harmless  creatures  ;  but  here  is  a  strong  and  beneficent 
one.  "  Oalm,  before  the  lion  I "  say  0.  0.  with  their  usual 
perspioaoiiyy  as  if  the  story  were  that  the  saint  alone  had  cour- 
age to  confront  the  raging  beast — a  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  I 
They  might  as  well  say  of  Carpaccio's  Venetian  beauty  that 
she  is  "calm  before  the  lapdog.'*  The  saint  is  leading  in  his 
new  pet,  as  he  would  a  lamb,  and  vainly  expostulating  with 
his  brethren  for  being  ridiculous.  The  grass  on  which  they 
have  dropped  their  books  is  beset  with  flowers ;  there  is  no 

'  8e«  the  piece  of  dtstaiit  monasterj  In  the  lion  picture,  with  Ita  frag- 
menti  of  freioo  on  wall,  its  ivj-covered  door,  and  illuminated  oomloe. 
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dgB  of  trouble  or  aBceticUin  uu  tlie  old  man's  face,  fae  is  evi- 
dently ftltogttlier  liii[)py,  liia  life  lieiug  couii>let«,  aud  the  eu- 
tiitj  suuiio  uuo  of  the  idmil  bituiilicUy  uiid  uuuut'ity  of  Leiivuitly 
wiudom :  "  Her  waya  are  wayiii  of  iilooiiautiieas,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace." 

&ud  now  imm  to  the  socoud  pictiiio.  At  firat  you  will  por- 
liapH  Hee  piiiiuipiilly  iU  ivouk  luoiiku^-lookiiig  more  fooliult  in 
tliuii'  aon'u\v  limit  uvur  lliuy  did  in  tliuir  four.  PorU-idtd  tho>»Q, 
evidently,  every  boid  of  thuin — ohiully  the  one  in  HpooUides, 
reading  the  funeral  service  eo  perfunutorily,— types,  thi-ough- 
uut,  of  the  supreme  commonplace;  alike  in  action  and  expres- 
sion, except  those  quiet  ones  in  pui-ple  on  the  right,  and  the 
grand  old  man  on  crutthea,  come  to  see  this  aight. 

But  6t  Jerome  hiuuelf  in  tlie  inidut  of  them,  the  eager 
heoi-t  of  him  quiet,  to  such  uttermost  quietness,  — the  body 
lying — look  —  ubbohitely  flat  hke  clay,  as  if  it  had  been  beat 
down,  and  clung,  clogged,  all  along  to  the  luurblu.  E;irth  tu 
earth  indeed.  Iievel  aluy  and  inlaid  rotk  now  all  one— and 
the  noble  head  senselessi  as  a  stone,  with  a  stone  fur  its  pib 
low. 

Th«re  they  gather  uud  kneel  about  it — wondering,  I  think, 
more  than  pitying.  To  see  what  was  yestenlay  the  great  Life 
in  the  midst  of  them,  laid  thus  I  But,  so  for  aa  they  do  not 
wonder,  they  jiity  only,  and  grieve.  There  is  no  looking  for 
his  soul  in  the  clouds, — no  woiiihip  of  rehcs  here,  implied  eveu 
in  the  kneeling  figures.  Alt  look  down,  woefully,  wistfully,  as 
into  n  grave.  "And  so  Death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned." 

This  is  Corpaccio'a  message  to  ns.  And  lest  you  should  not 
read  it,  and  carelessly  think  that  be  meant  unly  the  usnal  com' 
mou2>liico  of  the  bocrediioBS  and  bloeaedneas  of  tbedeatli  of  tbe 
rigbteous, — look  into  the  narrow  shadow  in  the  corner  of  the 
house  at  the  left  hand  side,  where,  on  the  eti-ange  forked  and 
leafless  tree  that  occupies  it,  are  set  the  cross  and  little  vessel 
of  holy  water  beneath,  and  above,  the  skull,  which  ore  always 
the  signs  of  St.  Jerome's  place  of  prayer  in  the  desert 

The  lowerjaw  has  fallen  from  the  skull  in^o  tAe  vestitrf  of  holy 
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It  is  but  a  little  sign, — ^but  you  will  soon  know  how  much 
this  painter  indicates  by  such  things,  and  that  here  he  means 
indeed  that  for  the  greatest,  as  the  meanest,  of  the  sons  of 
Adam,  death  is  still  the  sign  of  their  sin ;  and  that  though  in 
Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive,  yet  also  in  Adam  all  die ;  fuid 
this  return  to  their  earth  is  not  in  itself  the  coming  of  peace, 
but  the  infliction  of  shame. 

At  the  lower  edge  of  the  marble  pavement  is  one  of  Ckur- 
paccio's  lovely  signatures,  on  a  white  scroll,  held  in  its  mouth  - 
by  a  tiny  lizard. 

And  now  you  will  be  able  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  last 
picture,  the  life  of  St  Jerome  in  Heaven. 

I  had  no  thought,  myself,  of  tliis  being  the  moaning  of  such 
dosing  scone ;  but  the  evidence  for  this  reading  of  it»  laid  be-  ^  ? 
fore  me  by  my  fellow-worker,  Mr.  Anderson,  seems  to  me,  in 
the  concurrence  of  its  many  clauses,  irresistible ;  and  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  as  the  opposite  St  Qeorge  represents  the 
perfect  Mastery  of  the  body,  in  contest  with  the  lusts  of  the  • 
Flesh,  this  of  St  Jerome  represents  the  perfect  Mastery  of 
the  mind,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  right  desires  of  the  Spirit : 
and  all  the  arts  of  man, — music  (a  long  passago  of  melody 
written  dear  on  one  of  the  fallen  scrolls),  painting  (in  the  il- 
luminated missal  and  golden  alcove),  and  sculpture  (in  all  the 
forms  of  furniture  and  the  bronze  work  of  scattered  orna- 
ments),— these — and  the  glad  fidelity  of  the  lower  animals, — 
all  subjected  in  pleasant  service  to  the  more  and  more  perfect 
reading  and  teaching  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d ; — read,  not  in 
written  pages  chiefly,  but  with  uplifted  eyes  by  the  light  of 
Heaven  itself,  entering  and  filling  the  mansions  of  Immortal- 
ity. 

This  interpretation  of  tlie  picture  is  made  still  more  prob- 
able, by  the  infinite  pains  which  Oai'paccio  has  given  to  the 
working  of  it  It  is  quite  impossible  to  find  more  beautiful 
and  right  painting  of  detail,  or  more  truthful  tones  of  atmos- 
phere and  shadow  affecting  interior  colours. 

Here  then  are  the  principal  heads  of  tlio  symbolic  evidence, 
abstracted  lot  us  by  Mr.  Anderson  from  his  complete  account 
of  the  whole  series,  now  in  preparation. 
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1.  "The  poeition  of  the  picture  aeema  to  show  that  it  buius 
up  the  wholti  matter.  The  St.  George  series  reads  from  left 
to  right.  Soj  chronologioiUly,  the  two  othera  of  St.  Jerome  ; 
but  tliis,  which  should  uccordiug  to  the  aUiry  have  heeu  first, 
appears  aft«r  the  death. 

2.  "The  figm-e  on  the  altar  is — moat  unusually — our  Lord 
^vith  the  IteBurroclion-bauuor.  Tlie  uhudow  of  tlds  figure  tdJu 
on  the  wall  au  ou  to  make  a  crest  fur  the  miti-e  uu  the  altar — 
'Hehnet  of  Salvation.'  ....  The  mitre  (by  couiparieon  with 
St  Uruulu's  aii'Jval  Id  Homo  it  is  u  uardiuut's  miUe),  ceuser, 
oud  u'osior,  are  laid  aside. 

3.  "The  Communion  and  Baptismal  veeaels  are  also  laid 
aside  under  this  ultor,  uot  of  the  dead  but  of  the  lUseu  Lord. 
The  ciirtniu  fulling  from  the  altar  is  drawn  uside  Uiut  we  may 
notice  this. 

4.  "lu  the  moeoio-covered  reccaa  above  the  altar  there  is 
prominently  inluid  the  figure  of  a  cherub  or  numph  'che  lu 
liio  pia  I'occhio  ha  fiaso." 

6.  "  Comparing  the  cnloura  of  the  winged  and  four-footed 
porta  of  the 'animal  binato' in  the  Purgatory,  it  ia  I  believe 
important  to  notice  that  the  statue  of  our  Lord  is  gold,  llio 
dress  of  St.  Jerome  red  and  white,  and  over  the  shoulders  a 
cape  of  the  brown  colour  of  earth. 

6.  "  While  candles  bluze  round  the  dead  Jeroipe  in  the  pre- 
vious picture,  the  candlesticks  on  Uie  altar  here  ore  empty — 
'  they  need  no  liondle.' 

7.  "The  two  round-topped  windows  in  the  line  behind  the 
square  one  through  which  SL  Jerome  gazes,  are  the  ancient 
tables  bearing  the  message  of  light,  delivered  'of  angels'  to 
Uie  faithful,  but  now  put  behind,  and  compotatively  dim  bo- 
ude  the  glory  of  prooout  and  porsuual  viaiou.  Yet  the  light 
which  comes  even  through  the  sijuuro  wiuduw  utroams  through 
bars  like  those  of  a  prison. 

"  '  Through  tlie  body's  prlKtn  bar* 

UU  loul  poguwBod  tiie  suu  uid  atari,' 

Dante  Rosetti   writes  of   Dante  Allighieri ;    but  Corpoctuo 
hangs   the  wheels  of  all  visible  heaven   inaide   these  bars. 
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St.  Jerome's  '  possessions '  'ftre  in  a  farther  country.  These 
bars  are  another  way  of  putting  what  is  signified  by  the 
brown  cape. 

8.  ''The  two  great  Tolumes  leaning  against  the  wall 
by  the  arm-chair  are  the  same  thing,  the  closed  testa- 
ments. 

9.  *'The  documents  hanging  in  the  little  chamber  behind 
and  lying  at  the  saint's  feet,  remarkable  for  their  hanging  seals, 
are  riiown  by  these  seals  to  be  titles  to  some  property,  or 
testaments ;  but  they  are  now  put  aside  or  thrown  imderfooi 
Why,  except  that  possession  is  gotten,  that  Christ  is  risen, 
and  that  *  a  testament  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator 
liveth '  f  Tliis  I  believe  is  no  misuse  of  Paul's  words^  but  au 
employment  of  them  in  their  mystic  sense,  just  as  the  New 
Testament  writers  quoted  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  a 
yery  prominent  illuminated  tl  on  one  of  the  documents  under 
the  table  (I  think  you  have  written  of  it  as  Qreek  in  its  lines): 
I  cannot  but  fancy  it  is  the  initial  letter  of  '  Besurrectio.' 
What  the  music  is,  Caird  has  sent  me  no  information  about ; 
he  was  to  enquire  of  some  friend  who  knew  about  old  church 
mufdo.  The  prominent  bell  and  shell  on  the  table  puzzle  mo, 
but  I  am  sure  mean  something.  Is  the  fonnor  the  mass- 
bell? 

10.  "  The  statuettes  of  Yenus  fmd  the  horse,  and  the  yarious 
antique  fragments  on  the  shelf  behind  the  arm-chair  are,  I 
think,  symbols  of  the  world,  of  the  flesh,  placed  behind  eyen 
the  old  Scripture  studied.  You  remembet  Jerome's  early 
learning,  and  the  tision  that  awakened  him  from  Pagan 
thoughts  (to  read  the  laws  of  the  True  City)  with  the  words^ 
'Ubi  est  thesaurus  tuua' 

"I  have  put  these  things  down  without  trying  to  dross 
them  into  an  argument,  that  you  may  judge  them  as  one 
would  gather  them  hap-hazard  from  the  pictura  Individu- 
ally several  of  them  might  be  weak  arguments,  but  together 
I  do  think  they  are  conclusive.  The  key-note  is  struck  by  the 
empty  altar  bearing  the  risen  Lord.  I  do  not  think  Carpaccio 
thought  of  immortality  in 'the  symbols  derived  from  mor- 
tal life,  through  which  the  ordinary  mind  feels  after  it    Nor 
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Bordy  did  Daata  (V.  teju  Par.  IT  27  and  (dllowing  linaa). 
And  think  of  Um>  ironls  in  C«alo  li : — 

"■DtBira  dd  eU  dulk  DIriu  Pan 
Si  gin  an  oorpa  naJU  i-ut  Tittals 


Bui  then  is  no  nao  Leftping  up  puBagcs.  03  the  sense  that 
is  BBing  huiDftO  longuo^jti  lia  mcrel/  lUKa  mystic  metaphor  is 
coDtintttlly  praacDt  in  Daate,  and  o(t«a  expUcitljr 
And  it  is  surely  the  error  of  reganiing  theae  picture  viitiDga 
for  children  who  hve  in  the  nuraer;  of  Time  and  Spkoe,  ae  if 
they  were  the  truth  itself,  which  can  be  discoTered  only 
Bpiritoally,  that  leads  ta  the  incooBisteucies  of  thought  and 
foolish  talk  of  even  good  men. 

"8t  Jerome,  iu  UiU  picton),  in  young  and  brown-hured, 
not  heut  and  witli  long  wliil«  beonl,  oa  in  the  two  othcr&  I 
otmuoct  tliiii  wiUt  the  low  who  have  utt'ut4;liod  Ihuir  uoeku 

'*  'Ptr  tanpo  al  pan  dt4;li  *ag«U  dol  ijukle 
ViTuii  qui  ma  noii  ai  riuD  utullu.' 

SL  Jerome  lives  here  by  what  is  really  the  immortal  bread ; 
but  shall  not  here  be  filled  with  it  so  oe  to  hunger  no 
more ;  and  under  hia  earthly  cloak  comprehends  as  little  per- 
liaps  the  Oreat  Love  he  hungers  after  and  ia  fed  by,  as  hia 
dog  comprehends  him.  I  am  sure  the  dog  is  there  with  some 
such  purpose  of  comparison.  On  tliat  very  last  quoted  pas- 
sage of  Dante,  I^ndino's  commentary  (it  vroa  printed  in 
Venice,  1191)  annotates  the  words  'cLe  drizzosto  1  eoUo,' 
with  a  quotation, 

"  '  Cam  apeotant  aiiimalia  oelen  tnlTDin 
Oi  Lumliil  liublimu  iludil,  ciwluiu  tuurl  juiait." 

I  was  myself  brought  entirely  to  pnuso  of  happy  wonder 
when  first  my  friend  showed  me  the  leeitonB  hiUUeu  in  these 
pictures ;  nor  do  I  at  all  exjkect  the  rciulcr  iit  fii-nt  to  believe 
them.  But  the  conditiuu  of  liis  pomiiblii  belief  in  tliem  is  thut 
he  approach  them  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  moek  one  ;  for  this 
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Cnrpaccio  teachicg  is  liko  the  talismnn  of  Saladin,  which, 
dipped  in  pure  waier,  made  it  a  healing  draught,  but  by  it- 
self seemed  only  a  little  inwoven  web  of  silk  and  gold. 

But  to^ay,  that  we  may  be  able  to  read  better  to-morrow, 
we  will  leave  this  cell  of  sweet  mysteries,  and  examine  some 
of  the  painter's  earlier  work,  in  which  we  may  learn  his  way 
of  writing  more  completely,  and  understand  the  degree  in 
which  his  own  personal  character,  or  prejudices,  or  imperfec- 
tions, mingle  in  the  method  of  his  scholarship,  and  colour  or 
divert  the  current  of  his  inspiration. 

Therefore  now,  taking  gondola  again,  you  must  oe  carried 
through  the  sea-streets  to  a  far-away  church,  in  the  part  of 
Venice  now  wholly  abandoned  to  the  poor,  though  a  kingly 
saint's — St  Louis's :  but  there  are  other  things  in  this  church 
to  be  noted,  besides  Carpaccio,  which  will  be  useful  in  illus- 
tration of  him  ;  and  to  see  these  rightly,  you.  must  compare 
with  them  things  of  the  same  kind  in  another  church  where 
there  are  no  Carpacdos, — namely.  Si  Pantaleone,  to  which, 
being  the  nearer,  you  had  better  firat  direct  your  gondolier.  ' 

For  the  ceilings  alone  of  these  two  churches,  St.  Pantaleone 
and  St  Alviso,  are  worth  a  day's  pilgrimage  in  their  sorrow- 
ful lesson. 

All  the  mischief  that  Paul  Veronese  did  may  be  seen  in  the 
halting  and  hollow  magnificences  of  them ; — all  the  absurdi- 
ties^ either  of  painting  or  piety,  under  afflatus  of  vile  ambition. 
Boof  puffed  up  and  broken  through,  as  it  were,  with  breath 
of  the  fiend  from  below,  instead  of  pierced  by  heaven's  light 
from  above  ;  the  rags  and  ruins  of  Venetian  skill,  honour,  and 
worship,  exploded  all  together  sky-high.  Miracles  of  frantic 
mistake,  of  flaunting  and  thunderous  hypocrisy, — universal 
lie,  shouted  through  speaking-trumpeia 

If  I  could  let  you  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  first  under 
(Hotto's  fouiHsquare  vault  at  Assisi,  only  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  four  triangles  of  it  written  with  the  word  of  Gk>d 
dose  as  an  illuminated  missal,  and  then  suddenly  take  you 
under  these  vast  staggering  Temples  of  Folly  and  Iniquiiy, 
you  would  know  what  to  think  of  "modem  development '* 
thenceforth. 
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Tha  i-oof  of  St  Panlalcone  ia,  I  suppose,  the  moat  ( 
examplo  in  Euroi>e  of  tlie  vulgar  drainattc  effects  of  poiDting. 
Tluit  of  SL  AlviHo  ia  little  more  than  a  coricatiue  of  tlie  mean 
passion  (or  perspective,  wliicli  was  the  first  effect  of  "  science  " 
joining  itself  with  art.  And  under  it,  by  stmnge  coiucidenua, 
there  lu'o  nlso  two  iiotublo  pieces  of  plausible  luoduni  senti- 
ment,— celebiutod  pioccs  by  TiuimIo.  Uo  is  virtually  the  be- 
ginner of  Modernism  :  those  two  piutui-es  of  hia  are  exaotlj 
like  what  n  firsl-ruto  I'ariaiau  Academy  student  would  do,  eet- 
tiug  himself  to  conceive  the  aentiuient  of  Christ's  flagellutiou, 
after  having  read  unlimited  quantities  of  George  Saud  and 
Dumas.  It  is  well  that  they  chance  to  be  here  :  look  thor- 
oughly at  them  and  their  dramatic  chiarosouros  for  a  little 
time,  observing  that  uo  faco  is  without  some  espresBiou  of 
crime  or  pain,  and  that  evei^thiug  is  always  put  diuk  against 
li gilt  or  light  against  dork.  Tbeu  rotuni  to  the  outnince  of 
the  church,  where  under  tho  gallery,  fi-aiueloss  uud  neglected, 
hong  eight  old  pictures, — bought,  the  story  goes,  ut  a  pawn- 
broker's in  the  Oiudecca  for  forty  sous  each,'— to  me  among 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  ait  in  North  Italy,  for  they  aio 
the  only  cxaiiiplen  I  know  of  an  entirely  great  man's  work  in 
extreme  youth.  Tlioy  are  Carpaccio's,  when  he  cannot  have 
been  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  painted  then  half 
in  precocious  xiride  and  half  in  play.  I  would  give  onylliiug 
to  know  tlicir  luitl  history.  "School  iticturea,"  0.  0.  coll 
them  I  aa  if  they  were  merely  bad  imitations,  when  they  ore 
the  most  unaccountAble  and  unexpected  pieces  of  absurd 
fancy  that  ever  came  into  a  boy's  head,  and  scrabbled,  rather 
than  painted,  by  a  boy's  hand, — yet,  with  the  eternal  master- 
touch  in  tlieni  already. 

SuiuECTs.— '1.  Itachcl  at  the  Welk  2.  Jacob  and  Lis  Sons 
before  Joseph.  3.  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  1.  Tlie  Tlu-ee 
Holy  CUildreu.  5.  Job.  (i.  Moses,  aud  Adoration  of  Golden 
Calf(0.  C).  7.  Solomon  aud  the  Queen  of  Shebo.  6.  Joshua 
and  falhng  Jericho. 

■  "  Origiiiully  In  St.  Murlk  Jellit  Vurgiiiu  "  (a  C).  Wli;  uru  uot  tlifl 
documuuls  ou  lliu  uiitliurlljr  o(  wlilub  iLutw  alatuutuuts  axo  laode  given 
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In  nil  these  pichires  the  qualities  of  Carpnccio  ftre  already 
entirely  pronounced ;  the  grace,  qunintnesff,  simplicity,  and 
deep  intentness  on  the  meaning  of  incidenta  1  don*t  know 
if  the  grim  statue  in  No.  4  is,  as  0.  C.  have  it^  the  statue  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  or  that  which  he  erected  for  the 
three  holy  ones  to  worship, — and  already  I  forget  how  the 
**  worship  of  the  golden  calf  "  according  to  C.  C,  and  "  Moses" 
according  to  my  note,  (and  I  believe  the  inscription,  for  most 
of,  if  not  all,  the  subjects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  represented,)  are  relatively  pourtrayed.  But  I  have 
not  forgotten,  and  beg  my  readers  to  note  specially,  the  ex- 
quisite strangeness  of  the  boy's  rendering  of  the  meeting  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Bhebo.  One  would  have  expected 
the  Queen's  retinue,  and  her  spice-booring  camels,  and  Solo* 
mon's  house  and  his  servants,  and  his  cup-bearers  in  all  their 
glory  ;  and  instead  of  this,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  stabd  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  a  little  wooden  bridge  over  a  ditch,  and 
there  is  not  another  soul  near  them, — and  the  question  seems 
to  be  which  first  shall  set  foot  on  it  1 

Now,  what  can  we  expect  in  the  future  of  the  man  or  boy 
who  conceives  his  subjects,  or  is  liable  to  conceive  tlient^ 
after  this  sort?  There  is  clearly  something  in  his  hood  which 
we  cannot  at  all  make  out ;  a  ditch  must  be  to  him  the  Ilubi« 
con,  the  Euphrates,  the  Bed  Seo^ — Heaven  only  knows  what  1 
a  wooden  bridge  must  be  Bialto  in  embrya  l^s  unattended 
King  and  Queen  must  mean  the  pre-eminence  of  uncounselled 
royalty,  or  what  not ;  in  a  wordi  there's  no  saying,  and  no 
criticizing  him ;  and  the  less,  because  his  gift  of  colour  and 
his  enjoyment  of  all  visible  things  around  him  are  so  intense^ 
so  instinctive,  and  so  constant,  that  he  is  never  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  responsible  person,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  magic  mirror 
which  flashes  back  instantly  whatever  it  sees  beautifuUy  ar« 
ranged,  but  yet  will  flash  back  commonplace  things  often  as 
faithfully  as  others. 

I  was  especially  struck  with  this  character  of  his,  as  opposed 
to  the  grave  and  balanced  design  of  Luini,  when  after  work- 
ing   six    months    with  Carpaccio,   I  went  back  to  the  Si 
Stephen  at  Milan,  in  the  Monasterio  Maggiore.    In  order 
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to  do  justice  to  eitlier  paiDt«r,  tliey  sliould  be  alternately 
studied  for  a  little  wbila.  lu  oue  resiKCt,  Liuoi  greAtly  gcuoo, 
arid  Carj)uccio  suflei^s  Ly  tliis  trial ;  (or  wLatovor  ia  in  tlte 
least  Out  or  hard  is  tbe  Veiifitian  is  (elt  mora  violently  by  con- 
traat  mtli  tbe  itifiDile  awetitneaa  of  tbe  Lombard'a  barmouies, 
wbite  only  by  contrast  witb  the  vivacity  of  tbe  VenetiMi  cfto 
you  entirely  feel  tbe  depth  in  foiutneas,  and  tbe  grace  in 
quietnesfl,  of  Luini's  cbiaroscuio.  But  tbe  principal  point 
of  difference  ia  in  tbe  command  wbicb  Luini  boa  over  bia 
tbougbta,  every  design  of  bia  being  concentrated  on  ita 
main  purpose  with  quite  visible  art,  and  all  acceosoriea  that 
vould  in  tbe  least  bave  interfered  witb  it  withdrawn  in 
mercileas  asceticiam ;  whereas  a  subject  under  Cai-paccio'a 
band  is  nlwaya  just  as  it  would  or  might  bave  occurred  in 
nature ;  nnd  among  a  myriad  of  trivial  incidents,  you  are 
left,  by  your  own  seutie  and  ayu^Kitliy,  to  discover  the  vital 
oue. 

For  instance,  there  are  two  email  pictures  of  bia  in  the  Brem 
gallery  at  Milan,  which  may  at  once  be  compared  with  tbe 
Iiuiuia  there.  I  find  tbe  foUowing  notice  of  them  in  my  diary 
for  6th  September,  1876  :— 

"Here,  in  the  sweet  air,  with  a  whole  world  in  ruin  ronnd 
me.  Tbe  miaory  of  my  walk  through  the  Brera  yesterday  no 
tougue  con  tell ;  but  two  cuiious  lesaona  were  given  me  by 
Carpoccio.  Tbe  first,  in  bis  preaching  of  SL  Stephen — SEo- 
pben  up  in  tbe  comer  where  nobody  would  think  of  bim  ;  the 
doctors,  one  in  lecture  throne,  tbe  rest  in  staodiog  groups 
mostly — Stephen's  face  radiant  witb  true  soul  of  heaven, — tbe 
doctors,  not  monsters  of  iniquity  at  all,  but  superbly  true  and 
quiet  studies  from  tbe  doctors  of  Oorpoccio's  time  ;  doctors  of 
this  world — not  one  with  that  look  of  heaven,  but  respectable 
to  tbe  uttermost^  able,  just,  penetrating:  acoui[>leU]asuembly 
of  highly  trained  old  Oxford  men,  but  with  more  inteutnesa. 
The  second,  tbe  Viigin  going  up  to  the  temple  ;.and  under 
the  steps  of  it,  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  witb  hiu  back  to  ua, 
dreaaed  in  a  parti- coloured,  square-cut  robe,  holding  a  fawn  iu 
leasb,  at  his  side  a  rabbit ;  on  tbe  steps  under  the  Virgin's 
feet  a  bas-relief  of  fierce  fight  of  men  witb  homed  monsters 
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like  rampant  snails :  one  with  a  conger-eel's  body,  twining 
round  the  limb  of  the  man  who  strikes  ii'' 

Now  both  these  pictures  are  liable  to  be  passed  almost 
without  notice  ;  they  scarcely  claim  to  be  compositions  at  all ; 
but  the  one  is  a  confused  group  of  portraits ;  the  other,  a 
quaint  piece  of  grotesque,  apparently  without  any  meaning, 
the  principal  feature  in  it»  a  child  in  a  parti-coloured 
cloak  It  is  only  when,  with  more  knowledge  of  what  we 
may  expect  from  the  painter,  we  examine  both  pictures  care- 
fully, that  the  real  sense  of  either  comes  upon  us.  For  the 
heavenly  look  on  the  face  of  Stephen  is  not  set  off  with  raised 
light,  or  opposed  shade,  or  principality  of  place.  The  master 
trusts  only  to  what  nature  herself  would  have  trusted  in— ex- 
pression pure  and  simple.  If  you  cannot  see  heaven  in  the 
boy's  mind,  without  any  turning  on  of  the  stage  lights,  you 
shall  not  see  it  at  all 

There  is  some  one  else,  however,  whom  you  may  see,  on 
looking  carefully  enough.  On  the  opposite  side  of  ttie  group 
of  old  doctors  is  another  youth,  just  of  Stephen's  age.  And 
as  the  &ce  of  Stephen  is  full  of  heavenly  rapture,  so  that  of 
hi9  opposite  is  full  of  darkest  wratli, — the  religious  wrath 
which  all  tlie  authority  of  the  conscience  urges,  instead  of 
quenching.  Tlie  old  doctors  hear  Stephen's  speech  with 
doubtful  pause  of  gloom ;  but  this  youth  has  no  patience,— 
no  endurance  for  it  He  will  be  the  first  to  cry.  Away  with 
him, — "  Whosoever  will  cast  a  stone  at  him,  let  them  lay  their 
mantle  at  my  feet" 

Again — looking  again  and  longer  at  the  other  pictures,  you 
will  first  correct  my  mistake  of  writing  "  fawn  " — discovering 
the  creature  held  by  the  boy  to  be  a  unicorn.*  Then  you 
will  at  once  know  that  the  whole  must  be  symbolic ;  and 
looking  for  the  meaning  of  the  unicorn,  you  find  it  signifies 
chastity ;  and  then  you  see  that  the  bas-relief  on  the  steps, 
which  the  little  "Virgin  ascends,  must  mean  the  warring  of 
the  old  strengths  of  the  world  with  lust :  which  theme  you 
will  find  presently  token  up  nlso  and  completed  by  the  sym- 
bols of  St.  George's  OhapeL    If  now  you  pass  from  these  pici- 

'  Ck>rrected  for  me  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Mamy. 


■  ■^ft^bi^    Aa 


Jmai,  mtmflt^g  m  ft^M^y  ^  idv^iadaiii'  mined  to 

«fao  look  om,  Mfcnig  wiA  ifiii«Brfihbl«  poaHoo,  "  Was  v««r 
motxo-m  HLa  thin  lonow?'  Laiai  icwii  not  meaii  that  SL 
SUpii«n  ruQ/  atool  then  i  bat  ooij  tluu  thrt  thought  ol  thm 
niiU  who  fint  ww  Chriut  in  gloiy  maj  iMait  leaii  ns  to  tha 
thought  ot  Chriot  in  pain.  Bat  when  Carpwroo  painte  SL 
Stephen  preacLing,  be  mijaiiif  ti>  make  on  believe  that  St. 
Stephen  nallj  did  pnach,  and  113  ttr  aa  be  coo,  to  ihdw  na 
Ciaetl  jr  how  h«  did  it 

And,  laatlj,  to  retnm  to  the  point  at  vh^fa  ve  kft  >>"n 
His  own  notion  of  the  waj  things  happened  aaj  be  a  tctj 
cnnooa  one,  and  the  more  »o  that  it  cannot  be  regulated  eTcn 
by  bimaeU,  bat  ia  the  reiuiit  of  the  ainguiar  power  tu  baa  ot 
•eeing  tbinga  in  riaion  as  if  they  were  renL  So  that  when,  aa 
we  Im**  aeeo,  be  painU  Sriioraon  and  the  Queen  of  Slteb* 
(rtaodiDg  at  c^>p>iwta  euila  ot  a  wooilen  briilge  uier  a.  ditch. 
w«  txt  not  to  auppcae  the  two  peraooa  ate  kaa  reul  to  him  on 
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that  ficcount,  though  absurd  to  us ;  but  we  are  to  understand 
tliat  such  a  Tision  of  tliom  did  indeed  npjiear  to  the  boy  who 
had  passed  all  his  dawning  life  among  wooden  bridges,  over 
ditches  ;  and  had  the  habit  besides  of  spiritualizing,  or  read- 
ing like  a  vision,  whatever  he  saw  with  eyes  either  of  the  body 
or  mind. 

The  delight  which  he'  had  in  this  faculty  of  vision,  and  the 
industry  with  which  he  cultivated  it,  can  only  be  justly  esti- 
mated by  dose  examination  of  the  marvellous  picture  in  the 
Correr  Museum,  representing  two  Venetian  ladies  with  their 
pets. 

In  the  last  general  statement  I  have  made  of  the  rank  of 
painters,  I  named  two  pictures  of  John  BcUini,  the  Madonna 
in  San  Zaccaria,  and  that  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Frari,  as,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  went,  the  two  best  pictures  in  the  world. 
In  that  estimate  of  them  I  of  coiirse  considered  as  one  chief 
element,  their  solemnity  of  purpose — as  another,  their  unpre- 
tending simplicity.  Putting  aside  these  higher  conditions* 
and  looking  only  to  perfection  of  execution  and  essentially 
artistic  power  of  design,  I  rank  this  Carpaccio  above  cither  of 
them,  and  therefore,  as  in  these  respects,  the  best  picture  in 
the  world.  I  know  no  other  which  unites  every  imnioable 
quality  of  painter's  art  in  so  intense  a  degree— breadth  with 
minuteness,  brilliancy  with  quietness,  decision  witli  tender- 
ness, colour  with  light  and  shade :  all  that  is  faithf  ullest  in  Hol- 
land, fancifullest  in  Venice,  severest  in  Florence,  naturalest 
in  England.  Whatever  de  Hooghe  could  do  in  shade,  Van 
Eyck  in  detail — Giorgione  in  moss — Titian  in  colour — Bewick 
and  Landseer  in  animal  life,  is  here  at  once  ;  and  I  know  no 
other  picture  in  the  world  which  c^n  be  compared  with  it 

It  is  in  tempera,  however,  not  oil :  and  I  must  note  in  pass- 
ing that  many  of  tlie  qualities  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  praising  in  Tintorct  and  Ciu-paccio,  as  consummate  achieve- 
ments in  oil-paintings,  are,  as  I  have  found  lately,  either  in 
tempera  altogether,  or  tempera  with  oil  above.  And  I  am 
disposed  to  think  tliat  ultimately  tempera  will  bo  found  the 
proper  material  for  the  greater  numbei*  of  most  delightful 
Bubjecta 
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plfc«rn«  keaOcr  ever;  kwl  of  Oo^  «Udk  ha  «mU  pt  li 

Mt  to  Itim  qaietlT,  penaiifiBC  tks  iiillji  IbJhb  ht  ■!  ts  bfa 
m  aO  Uietr  finci7,  uhI  tu  kca^OairiahqMitMkagMaig 


Of  tlaa  wt^'^— '  jMipo—  ftoB  eunot  b*  qoeatioa  kr  b 
Mflift^  with  anj  on*  wbo  knows  tL»  gMwvkl  hutt  of  tk« 
paislM'a  Bnnd,  and  the  tndiliaaa  lawg  wfaick  k*  kad  baoi 
fldncaled.  la  all  iLe  di'lactie  psinting  id  audanml  Chris- 
tuuu'tj,  the  fuilt/ui  iaiurj  of  the  n^iper  rhnntw  ms  ■jmbol- 
ized  bj  the  kuigLt  wHli  Uu  falcon,  tad  Udf  with  her  pet  do^ 
both  in  aplendid  dreaa.  This  pictnre  is  onlj  the  eUbmwtioB 
ol  the  weli- recognized  sTmbol  of  the  Ud;  with  her  peta  ;  bnt 
there  are  two  ladies — mother  and  daogbter,  1  think — and  six 
pela,  a  big  dog,  a  little  dog,  s  pairoqnet,  a  peahen,  a  little 
bo;,  snd  a  china  jobb.  The  yoougest  of  the  wooien  eita  ae- 
rene  in  ber  pride,  her  erect  head  pole  agninst  the  derk  aky 
— the  elder  in  playing  witli  the  two  dogs  ;  the  least,  a  white 
terrier,  she  is  tenebiag  to  beg,  boldiog  bim  up  by  his  fore- 
pnws,  with  her  left  hand  ;  in  her  right  is  a  slender  riding- 
whip,  which  tbe  larger  dog  has  the  end  of  in  his  niouth,  and 
will  uol  hit  go—his  mistress  oIho  having  dropped  a  letter,'  he 

■  The  painter'!  >%iulura  ii  on  ILe  aoppiMtKl  leUer. 
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pats  his  paw  on  that  and  will  not  let  her  pick  it  up,  looking 
out  of  gentlest  eyes  in  arch  watchfulness  to  see  how  far  it  will 
please  her  that  he  should  carry  the  jest.  Behind  him  the 
green  parroquet,  red-eyed,  lifts  its  little  daw  as  if  disliking 
the  marble  pavement;  then  behind  the  marble  balustrade 
with  gilded  capitals,  the  bird  and  little  boy  are  inlaid  with 
glowing  brown  and  red.  Nothing  of  Hunt  or  Turner  can 
surpass  the  plume  painting  of  the  bird  ;  nor  can  Holbein  sur- 
pass the  precision,  while  he  cannot  equal  the  radiance,  of  the 
porcelain  and  jewellery. 

To  mark  the  satirical  purpose  of  the  whole,  a  pair  of  ladies' 
shoes  are  put  in  the  comer,  (the  high-stilted  shoe,  being,  in 
fact,  a  slipper  on  the  top  of  a  column,)  which  were  the  gross- 
est and  absurdest  means  of  expressing  female  pride  in  the 
fifteenth  and  following  centuries. 

In  this  picture,  then,  you  may  discern  at  once  how  Carpao- 
cio  learned  his  business  as  a  painter,  and  to  what  consummate 
point  he  learned  it.' 

And  now,  if  you  have  begun  to  feel  the  power  of  these  minor 
pictures,  you  can  return  to  the  Academy  and  take  up  the  St 
Ursula  series,  on  which,  however,  I  find  it  hopeless  to  reduce 
my  notes  to  any  available  form  at  present : — the  question  of 
the  influence  of  this  legend  on  Venetian  life  being  involved 
with  enquiries  belonging  properly  to  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
in  "  Si  Mark*s  Ilest."  This  only  you  have  to  observe  gen- 
erally, that  being  meant  to  occupy  larger  spaces^  the  St  Ursula 
pictures  are  very  unequal  in  interest,  and  many  portions  seem 
to  me  tired  work,  while  others  are  maintained  by  Mr.  Murray 
to  be  only  by  the  hands  of  scholar&  This,  however,  I  can  my- 
self assert,  that  I  never  yet  began  to  copy  or  examine  any  por- 
tion of  them  without  continuaUy  increasing  admiration ;  while 
yet  there  are  certain  shortcomings  and  morbid  faults  through- 

*  Another  Carpaocio,  in  the  Correr  Mosenm,  of  St  Marj  and  Eliza- 
beth, is  entirelj  lovely,  though  slighter  in  work  ;  and  the  so-oalled  Man- 
tegna,  but  more  probably  (according  to  Mr.  Murray)  early  John  Bellini, 
— the  Transfiguration, — full  of  majesty  and  oamestnewi.  Note  the  in- 
Bcrilied  **  talk**  with  Moses  and  Ellas, — "  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity 
upon  me,  oh  ye  my  friends.*' 
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out,  unoocouii tabic,  uiul  i-cmleiiiig  tlie  greater  part  of  Uie  work 
powei'letu  for  gouil  tj>  liio  gouwnl  iiuliliu,  Tukeii  us  a  c«u- 
iiouttiil  uL'L'iuH,  llio  vitryiiig  pui-uuuiility  ut  tliu  Huiiit  deuU'oyti  itu 
interest  tutulty,  Tim  gu'l  tolkiug  \a  lier  fullici*  in  53!)  in  not 
tbo  girl  wIjo  dreams  iu  633 ;  anJ  the  geutle  liltlo  dreamer  is 
still  leas  like  the  severe,  Btiflly  dressed,  and  not  iu  auy  supi'eiua 
degree  well  favoured,  briile,  iu  642 ;  wbile  tlie  middle-aged 
woman,  witbout  uiiy  claim  to  beauty  nt  all,  who  oucupies  tlie 
principal  pliico  in  tlie  final  Gloria,  cannot  by  any  effort  of  iui- 
ngination  be  coniiected  witli  tbe  figure  of  the  young  girl  kneel- 
ing for  the  Pope's  blessing  iu  SJG. 

But  indeed  bod  tbe  etory  been  as  consistcutly  told  aa  tlie 
I  ai-e  perfectly  painted,  tlioro  would  have  been  no 
a  now  to  be  lecturing  ou  tbu  beauties  of  Our- 
paccio.  The  public  would  long  BJuco  liavo  diucovered  tbciu, 
uud  ndoptuil  liiui  fur  n  favourite.  That  proeisoty  ia  the  imu- 
liciiliuii  wliiuli  would  win  |H>pular  iitttiutiuii,  tliu  luuii  wlniiu  it 
would  ha  luost  profiUiblu  for  t)io  [lubliu  Iu  uludy  sliould  mi 
often  fail,  becoiiiou  to  me,  mt  I  grow  older,  one  of  tlioso  deci>ctil 
mysteries  of  life,  whieh  I  only  can  lioiw  to  liavo  explained  to 
me  when  my  task  of  inlcqirotalion  ia  ended. 

But^  for  the  unlie  of  Clirisliim  charity,  I  would  ask  every 
generous  Protestant  to  pause  tor  a  wbilo  before  the  meeting 
tnider  the  Onetle  of  St.  Angelo,  (646). 

"  Nobody  kimws  anything  about  those  old  things,"  tiaid  an 
English  paterfamilias  to  soine  enq\iiring  member  of  his  family, 
in  Uie  hearing  of  my  assistant,  then  at  work  on  this  picture. 
Which  saying  is  indeed  snjiremely  true  of  us  nationally.  But 
without  requiring  us  to  know  anything,  this  picture  puts  be- 
fore us  some  certainties  respecting  medimval  Catholicism, 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  remember. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  find  that  all  these  bisliojts  and 
cardinals  oi'o  evidently  jwrti'aitg.  Tlicir  faces  are  too  varied 
— too  C|uiet — too  complete— to  have  been  iuveuted  by  even 
tlie  inightitist  invention.  Cai-jmccio  was  simply  taking  the 
features  of  tho  priesthood  of  his  time,  tlu:owiiig  aside,  doubt- 
less, here  aud  tlicro,  matter  of  otFence  ; — tho  too  settled  gk>oiii 
of  one,  tho  evident  subtlety  of  another,  tho  seiisuolily  of  a 
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third  ;  but  finding  benonih  nil  that,  what  was  indeed  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  pith  of  their  niinds, — in  the  deep  of 
them,  rightly  thoughtful,  tender,  and  hnniblo. 

There  is  one  ourious  little  piece  of  satire  on  tlie  finult  of 
the  Ghurch  in  making  cardinals  of  too  young  persons.  The 
third,  in  the  row  of  four  behind  St  Ursula,  is  a  mere  boy, 
very  beautiful,  but  utterly  careless  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
evidently  no  more  fit  to  be  a  cardinal  than  a  young  calf  would 
be.  The  stifi&iess  of  his  white  dress,  standing  up  under  his 
chin  as  if  he  had  only  put  it  on  that  day,  draws  especial  atten- 
tion to  him. 

The  one  opposite  to  him  also,  without  this  piece  of  white 
dress,  seems  to  be  a  mere  man  of  the  world.  But  the  othei-s 
hare  all  grave  and  refined  faces.  Tliat  of  the  Pope  himself  is 
qtute  exquisite  in  its  purity,  simple-heartedness,  and  joyful 
wonder  at  the  sight  of  the  child  kneeling  at  his  feet^  in  whom 
he  recognizes  one  whom  he  is  himself  to  learn  ot  and  follow. 

The  more  I  looked  at  this  picture,  the  more  I  became  won- 
derstruck  at  the  way  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  delivered  to  us  tlirough  a  series  of  fables,  which,  partly 
meant  as  sucli,  are  over-ruled  into  oxprominns  of  truMi— but 
how  much  truth,  it  is  only  by  our  own  virtuous  lite  that  wo 
can  know.  Only  remember  always  in  criticizing  such  a  pict- 
ure, that  it  no  more  means  to  toll  you  as  a  fact*  that  St 
Ursula  led  this  long  procession  from  the  sea  and  kne^t  thus 
before  the  Pope,  than  Montegna's  St  Sebastian  means  tliat 
the  saint  ever  stood  quietly  and  happily,  stuck  full  of  arrows. 
It  is  as  much  a  mythic  symbol  as  the  circles  and  crosses  of 
the  Carita;  but  only  Carpaccio  carries  out  his  symbol  into 
delighted  realization,  so  that  it  begins  to  be  absurd  to  us  in 
the  perceived  impossibility.  But  it  only  signifies  the  essential 
truth  of  joy  in  the  Holy  Ohost  filling  the  whole  body  of 
the  Christian  Church  with  visible  inspiration,  sometimes  in 
old  men,  sometimes  in  children  ;  yet  never  breaking  the  laws 
of  establislied  authority  and  subordination — the  greater  saint 

*  If  it  had  been  a  fact,  of  course  he  would  have  liked  it  all  the  better, 
as  in  the  picture  of  St.  Stephen  *,  but  thougli  only  an  idea,  it  must  be 
realised  to  the  full. 
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bleased  by  Uie  losacr,  when  the  lesser  is  in  the  higher  place 
of  Huthority,  and  all  the  common  and  uaturol  glories  and  de- 
lights of  the  world  mode  holy  by  its  influence ;  field,  and 
earth,  and  mountain,  nnd  sea,  and  bright  maiden's  grace,  and 
old  men'a  quietuess, — all  in  one  muuio  of  moving  peace — the 
yery  procession  of  them  in  their  multitude  like  a  chanted 
hymn— the  purple  Btaiidards  drooping  in  the  light  air  that  yet 
con  lift  St.  Qeorgo's  gonfalon  ; '  and  the  angel  Michael  aliglit- 
iug — himself  scon  in  viuion  instead  of  hia  statue — ou  the 
Angel's  tower,  sheathing  his  swonl. 

What  I  have  to  say  i-especting  the  picture  that  closes  the 
series,  tlie  martyrdom  and  funeral,  is  partly  saddening,  partly 
depreciatory,  and  shall  be  reserved  for  another  place.  The 
picture  itself  has  been  more  injured  aud  repainted  than  any 
other  (the  face  of  the  recumbent  figure  entirely  so) ;  and 
though  it  is  full  of  murvelloua  pasoages,  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
oral  traveller  will  aeol  his  memory  of  Cai'imccio  iu  the  piotura 
last  described. 

■  It  fi  «ap«olallr  to  be  notod  wUli  CariMWwla,  and  perhap*  mora  iu  Ibli 
ILui  uijt  other  of  llie  Burion.  iLnl  lia  rapruBUDU  Uie  Iwaiil/  of  religion 
klHHj'B  In  atilmaliny  the  present  world,  aud  never  gives  the  oharni  la 
tlie  oloat  tar  awBf  iik;  wliluU  1»  im  oDUatautlu  Flore ulliiu  aaorod  platurefc 
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Among  the  many  diBComforts  of  odyancing  age,  which  no 
One  understands  till  he  feels  them,  there  is  one  which  I  sel- 
dom have  heard  complained  of,  and  which,  therefore,  I  find 
unexpectedly  disagreeable.  I  knew,  by  report^  that  when  I 
grew  old  I  should  most  probably  wish  to  be  young  again  ; 
and,  yery  certainly,  be  ashamed  of  much  that  I  had  done,  or 
omitted,  in  the  active  years  of  life.  I  was  prepared  for  sor- 
row in  the  loss  of  friends  by  death  ;  and  for  pain,  in  the  loss 
of  myself,  by  weakness  or  sickness.  These,  and  many  other 
minot  calamities,  I  have  boon  long  accustomed  to  anticipate ; 
and  therefore  to  Yctii\  in  preparation  for  thorn,  the  confes- 
sions of  tlio  weak,  and  the  consolations  ot  the  wise. 

But^  as  the  time  of  rest,  or  of  departure,  appmnchos  mo, 
not  only  do  many  of  the  evils  I  had  hoard  of,  and  prepared 
for,  present  themselves  in  more  grievous  shapes  than  I  had 
expected ;  but  one  which  I  had  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  tor- 
ments me  increasingly  every  hour. 

.  I  had  understood  it  to  be  in  the  order  of  things  that  the 
aged  should  lament  their  vanishing  life  as  an  instrument  they 
had  never  used,  now  to  bo  taken  away  from  them  ;  but  not  as 
an  instrument,  only  then  porfoctly  tempered  and  sharpened, 
and  snatched  out  of  their  hands  at  the  instant  they  could  have 
done  sotne  real  service  with  it  Whereas,  my  own  feeling, 
now,  is  that  everything  which  has  hitherto  happened  to  me, 
or  been  done  by  me,  whetlier  well  or  ill,  has  been  fitting  me 
to  take  greater  fortune  more  prudently,  and  do  better  work 
more  thoroughly.  And  just  when  I  seem  to  be  coming  out  of 
school — very  sorry  to  have  been  such  a  foolish  boy,  yet  hav- 
ing token  a  prize  or  two,  and  expecting  to  enter  now  upon 
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some  more  aeriouB  Imaincss  than  cricket, — I  am  dismiaaed  by 
tlie  Jlaater  I  hoped  to  serve,  with  a — "  That'e  nil  I  want  of 
yon,  sir." 

I  itnagine  the  sorrow! ulneaa  of  these  feeliuga  must  1>e 
abated,  in  tlie  ininda  of  iuo>>t  men,  by  a  jileasimt  vanity  in 
their  hope  of  being  remembered  as  the  diiwuverere,  at  leaat, 
of  some  itnportuut  Initli,  or  the  fonmlers  of  some  enclusiva 
systeut  ctittod  after  their  own  uiuuob.  But  I  have  never  a|>- 
plied  myself  to  diarxiver  anything,  being  content  to  praise 
what  had  already  been  discovered  ;  and  the  only  doctrine  or 
system  peculiar  to  me  is  the  abhorrence  of  all  that  is  doctrinal 
instead  of  demonstrable,  oud  of  all  that  is  syetematic  instead 
of  useful ;  so  that  no  tr>ie  disciple  of  mine  will  ever  be  a 
"  lliukiiiiiui "  I — ho  will  follow,  nut  nic,  but  Uio  iubtiiiats  of  hiu 
own  sold,  and  the  guidance  of  its  Oreutor.  Wbich,  though 
not  a  iwrrowfnl  subject  of  contemplation  in  il«clf,  lunves  mo 
none  of  the  common  propo  oud  crutchcti  of  halting  pride.  I 
know  myself  to  be  a  true  master,  because  my  pupils  are  well 
on  the  way  to  do  better  than  I  have  done  ;  but  there  is  not 
always  a  sense  of  extreme  pleasure  in  watching  their  advance, 
where  one  has  no  more  strength,  though  more  than  ever  the 
will,  to  companion  them. 

Not  alioayn—he  it  again  confessed  ;  but  when  I  firflt  read 
the  legend  of  St.  George,  which  here  follows,  my  eyes  grew 
wet  with  tears  of  tnie  delight ;  fii-st,  in  the  knowledge  of  so 
many  beautiful  things,  at  once  given  to  me  ;  and  then  in  the 
surety  of  the  wide  good  that  the  work  thus  begun  would 
spring  up  into,  in  ways  before  wholly  unconceived  by  me.  It 
was  like  coming  to  the  brow  of  some  healthy  moorland,  where 
here  and  there  one  bad  watched,  or  helped,  the  reaper  of 
some  patch  of  thinly  scattered  com  ;  and  seeing  suddenly  ft 
great  plain  white  to  the  liorvest,  far  as  the  horizon.  That  the 
first-fruiU  of  it  might  be  given  in  no  manner  of  self-exaltation 
— Fors  has  determined  that  my  young  scholar  should  have 
his  part  of  mortification  as  well  as  I,  just  in  tlie  degree  in 
wliich  either  of  uu  may  be  mortified  in  tlie  success  of  others. 
For  we  both  thought  that  the  tracing  of  this  chain  of  tra- 
dition in  the  etorj  of  St  Oeorge  was  ours  alone ;  and  that  we 
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had  rather  to  apprehend  the  doubt  of  our  result^  than  the  dis- 
pute of  our  originality.  Nor  was  it,  indeed,  without  exti'eme 
discomfiture  and  vexation  that  after  I  had  been  hindered 
from  publishing  this  paper  for  upwards  of  ten  months  from 
the  time  it  was  first  put  into  my  hands,  I  read,  on  a  bright 
autumn  morning  at  Brantwood,  when  I  expected  the  author's 
yisit^  (the  first  he  had  made  to  me  in  my  own  house,)  a  para- 
graph in  the  "  Spectator,"  giving  abstract  of  exactly  the  same 
historical  statements,  made  by  a  French  antiquary,  M.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau. 

I  am  well  assured  that  Professor  Airey  was  not  more 
grieved,  though  I  hope  he  was  more  conscience-stricken,  for 
his  delay  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Adams'  calculations,  than  I 
was,  for  some  days  after  seeing  this  anticipation  of  ray  friend's 
discoveriea  He  relieved  my  mind  himself,  after  looking  into 
the  matter,  by  pointing  out  to  me  that  the  original  paper  had 
been  read  by  M.  Clermont-Ghuoneau,  before  the  Acad^mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres  of  Paris,  two  months  before  his 
own  investigations  liad  begun,  and  that  all  question  of  prior- 
ity was,  therefore,  at  an  end.  It  remained  for  us  only  to  sur- 
render, both  of  us,  what  complacency  wo  should  liave  had  in 
first  announcing  these  facts ;  and  to  take  a  nobler  pleasure  in 
the  confirmation  alTorded  of  their  trutli  by  the  coincidence,  to 
a  degree  of  accuracy  which  neither  of  us  liad  over  known  take, 
place  before  in  the  work  of  two  entirely  independent  investi- 
gators, between  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's  conclunons  and  our 
own.  I  therefore  desired  my  friend  to  make  no  alterations  in 
his  paper  as  it  then  stood,  and  to  make  no  reference  himself 
to  the  French  author,  but  to  complete  his  own  course  of  in- 
vestigation independently,  as  it  was  begun.  We  shall  have 
some  bits  all  to  ourselves,  before  we  have  done  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  give  reverent  thanks  to  St  Gkorge,  for  his  help,  to 
France  as  well  as  to  England,  in  enabling  the  two  nations  to 
read  together  the  truth  of  his  tradition,  on  the  distant  clouds 
of  Heaven  and  Time. 

Mr.  Anderson's  work  remains  entirely  distinct,  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  Carpaccio's  picture  by  this  tradition,  and  since  at 
the  mouth  of  two— or  three^  witnesses  shall  a  word  be  eetab- 
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lished,  Carpnccio  liimBClf  tiius  becomes  tlia  third,  o&d  the 
chief,  witiieea  to  its  (ruUi ;  mitl  Ui  Uie  power  of  it  on  the  £ur- 
tlieftt  iiioc  of  tilt-  Kniglita  of  Venice. 

The  preseut  euuay  tients  oiily  of  the  firat  picture  iu  Ibe 
chapel  of  St  George.  I  Lope  it  mny  uow  be  eoon  toUoweil 
\iy  H»  autlior'o  coi'eocutive  tttuilics  of  the  other  subject^  in 
vLich  be  Una  certainly  no  piiurity  of  etfoi't  to  recoguize,  and 
luui,  vrilli  the  httlji  (it  tho  gouJ  biuiitti  and  bo  otlier  perBOoa, 
doue  all  that  we  ttlmll  iieed.  J.  Buheui. 
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"  'Erro^aat  8ri  rhv  votiir^y  8^01,  tfvcp  fi4Wot  vottyr^r  oTkcu,  irottiy  /ivBovt 
iJjC  ob  \iyo9u"-^PUU:  Phado,  61,  B. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Annuticiation,  in  the  year  of 
CSirist  1452,  th&  Council  of  Ten,  by  decree,  permitted  certain 
Dalmatians  settled  in  yenit!e  to  establish  a  Lay  Bix>therhood, 
called  of  St  Qeorge  and  of  St  Tryphoniu&  The  brothers 
cauEted  to  be  writteti  in  illuminated  letters  on  the  first  J>agea 
of  their  minute  book  their  "memorandum  of  association." 
They  desire  to  "  hold  united  in  sacred  bonds  hien  of  Dalint^ 
tian  blood,  to  tender  homage  to  Qod  and  to  His  saints  by 
charitable  endeavours  and  religious  ceromonien,  and  to  help 
by  holy  luicriflcos  the  souls  of  bi*others  alive  and  doatL"  The 
btothethodd  gave,  and  cotitinuos  to  give,  material  support,  to 
the  poofof  Dahnatian  blood  in  Venice;  monciy  to  the. old,  and 
education  to  the  young.  For  t>rayer  and  aclotation  it  built 
the  ehapel  known  as  St.  George*s  of  the  Sclavonians.  In  this 
chapel,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Car- 
paccio  painted  a  series  of  pictures.  First,  three  from  the 
story  of  St  Jerome — not  that  St  Jerome  was  ofiicially  a  patron 
of  the  brothers,  but  a  fellow-countryman,  and  therefore,  as  it 
were,  an  ally  ; — then  three  from  the  story  of  St.  Oeorge,  one 
from  that  of  St  Tryphonius,  and  two  smaller  from  the  Gfospel 
History.  Allowing  for  doorwa3*s,  window,  and  altar,  these 
nine  pictures  fill  the  circuit  of  the  chapel  wall& 

Tliose  representing  St  George  are  placed  opposite  those  of 
St  Jei*ome.  In  the  nnti-chapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  Tintoret, 
who  studied,  not  without  result  otherwise,  these  pictures  of 
Carpaccio*s,  has  placed  the  same  saints  over  against  each  othen 
To  him,  as  to  Oarpaccio,  they  represented  the  two  sides,  praoU-' 
0 
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col  and  oomtemplative,  of  faithful  life.  This  balance  we  still, 
though  with  less  comploteuees,  eiguify  by  the  linked  names 
of  Uurthik  aiiil  Mitry,  uikI  I'luto  has  eKpi'utuwiI  it  fully  by  Uie 
req>ective  functions  assigned  in  his  ideal  state  to  philosophei'a 
and  guai'dians.  The  soer  "  able  to  grasp  the  et«mal,"  "  spec- 
tator of  all  time  oud  of  all  existence," — yoii  may  see  him  on 
your  right  na  you  enter  tbia  chattel, — recognizes  and  doclnreii 
God's  Liiw  :  the  giianliun  obeys,  onfurecs,  aud,  if  need  bu, 
lightB  for  it. 

St.  George,  HuBhaudraau  by  name,  and  "  Tpoiraio^u/>of,'* 
Trii'inphant  "Warrior,  by  title,  secui-es  righteous  peace,  turn- 
ing liis  spear  into  u  pruning-book  for  tbo  earthly  nature  of 
man.  He  is  also  to  be  kuowa  us  "  M[yBXcjji.uj>rv/i,"  by  his  deeds, 
the  great  witness  for  Ood  in  the  world,  ond  "rSf  <i$KijTuiy  i 
/i<yaf  Ta£tup;^f,"  niuvshtd  and  leader  of  those  who  strive  to 
obtain  an  iiiuorriiplible  crown.'  St,  Jerome,  the  deer,  learned 
also  in  all  tlie  wiiMlom  of  lite  heathen,  is,  lu  I'luto  tutls  us  sueli 
a  uuui  should  l>e.  Lost  in  bis  longiug  after  "  the  uuivti-sul 
law  that  kniU  human  things  with  divine,"  *  he  ahows  himself 
gentle  and  without  fear,  haviug  no  terror  even  of  deatli.'  lu 
the  second  picture  on  our  right  here  we  may  see  with  how 
great  quiet  the  old  man  has  laid  himself  down  to  die,  even 
sucb  a  pillow  beneath  hie  head  oa  woa  under  Jacob's  upon  that 
night  of  vision  by  the  place  whicli  he  thenceforward  knew  to 
l>s  tlie  "  House  of  Goil,"  thougli  "  tlie  name  of  it  was  called 
'  Separation  ' '  at  the  first"  '     The  fantastic  bilingual  iuter- 

■  TboM  lillea  are  Ukeu  froiu  tha  earliuBt  (Greak)  recordi  of  lilm.  Th« 
list  cornupoiidB  Ut  lliat  of  BoroD  Brwlwiu'dluii'H  ruvurud  "  HkrescLal- 
Duks." 

'  PIkl  Itep  ,  VI.  480  A.  '  put  Rep.,  VI.  480  D. 

*  Lot.  Tills  word  aUnds  tlso  for  the  stmond  tree,  OourUliiug  i>beD 
desire  (aili,  uid  "  iuhii  guutli  to  liis  long  lioiaa." 

*Iii  the2lBl  and  li^iid  CuiitoBof  tli«  "  rarulifH,"  Danle,  too,  connects 
tlie  Druum  ot  Jacob  willi  tliu  oidotio,  livlui;  vrliure  "  o  coiiuiuriklo  uu 
enno,  Che  luole  vtaet  diipoiilo  a  iiul&  lutrlu."  Tlils  in  lu  ■  Bi>liere  ut 
liekveu  where  "la  doioe  linfunlB  dul  Piridiso"  U  heard  b/  martal  ears 
only  01  ovunnoateriiiK  tliuuder,  and  wlixro  tlie  iillyrim  in  laiiglit  that 
no  ereatud  vUiuii,  nut  tlie  ourayli'i  " uhu  In  lllu  plu  luvuliiu  liu  Owe " 
inay  read  that  etumal  iilatute  b;  whoM  aiipoliUuent  aiilriti  of  lUe  BoluU 
go  forth  upuu  their  Mister's  buiiuoas  lud  relurii  tu  Him  ogolu. 


/^ 
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pretaiion  of  Jerome's  name  giyen  in  the  "  Golden  Legend/* 
standard  of  mcdiroval  mjihology,  speaks  to  the  same  effect : 
"Hieronimus,  quod  est  Sanctum  Nemus,"  Holy  Qrove,  "a 
nemore  ubi  aliquando  conversatus  est,*'  from  that  one  in  which 
he  sometimes  had  his  walk — "  Se  dedit  et  sacri  ne  moris  per-  '^ 
palluit  umbra," ,  but  not  beneath  the  laurels  of  "  Tun  giogo 
de  Pamaso,*' '  to  whose  inferior  summit^  only,  Dante  in  that 
line  alludes,  nor  now  imder  olive  boughs — 

'<  where  the  Aitick  bird 
TriUs  her  thick- warbled  notes  the  Bommer  long,** 

but  where,  once  on  a  winter  night,  shepherds  in  their  vigil 
heard  other  singing,  where  the  palm  bearer  of  burdens,  wit-  "! 
ness  of  victorious  hope,  offers  to  every  man,  for  the  gathering, 
fruit  unto  everlasting  life.  "  Ad  Bethleem  oppidum  remea- 
vit,  ubi,  prudens  animal,  ad  prsesepe  Domini  se  obtulit  per- 
mansurum."  "He  went,  as  though  home,  to  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  and  like  a  wise  domestic  creature  presented  . 
himself  at  his  Master's  manger  to  abide  there." 

After  the  pictures  of  St.  George  comes  tliat  of  St  Try- 
phonius,  telling  how  the  prayer  of  a  little  child  shall  conqnor  - 
the  basilisk  of  earthly  pride,  though  the  soldier's  spear  cannot 
overthrow  ihvi  monster,  nor  maiden's  zone  bind  him.  After 
the  picture  of  Si  Jerome  we  are  given  the  Calling  of  Matthew, 
in  which  Oarpaccio  endeavours  to  declare  how  great  joy  fills 
the  fugitive  servant  of  Kiches  when  at  last  he  does  homage  as 
true  man  of  another  Master.  Between  these  two  is  set  the 
central  picture  of  the  nine,  small,  dark  itself,  and  in  a  dark 
comer,  in  arrangement  following  pretty  closely  the  simple 
tradition  of  earlier  Venetian  masters.  The  scene  is  an  untilled 
garden — the  subject,  the  Agony  of  our  Lord.   . 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  stories  Carpaccio  has  chosen 
•^setting  aside  at  present  the  two  gospel  incidents — is  that, 
though  heartily  Christian,  they  are  historically  drawn  quite 
as  much  from  Greek  as  from  medisBval  mythology.  Even  in 
the  scenes  from  St  Jerome's  life,  a  well-known  classical  tale, 

1  Dftnte,  <*  Eologuet,'*  i.  80.  *  Danto,  "  Par.**  L  10. 
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yihiah  mingled  with  hia  legend,  is  introduced,  and  all  tho 
paiiitiDgH  contain  much  ancient  t'Btigiuua  aymboliani.  St. 
TrypUoniiis'  conqueat  uf  tbe  bosillBk  is,  an  we  aliall  see,  al- 
mohi  purely  a  legend  of  Apollo.  Fi-om  tlio  middle  ages  on- 
wai'da  it  has  been  often  remarked  how  cloaely  the  Bt^r;  of 
.  St.  Qeorge  and  the  Dragon  reatiiublea  that  of  Poreeuu  and 
Andromeda.     It  does  not  merely  resemble, — it  is  that  utory. 

The  earlieBl  and  central  Hhriiie  of  St.  George, — bin  churuli, 
famous  during  tbe  eruaadea,  ut  Lydda, — roao  by  the  atreani 
wbicb  PauBuuiae,  in  tbe  second  century,  aaw  running  still 
"  red  OS  blood,"  because  Pereeua  bad  bathed  tbere  after  bla 
conquest  of  the  aea  inonsttir.  From  tbe  neighbouring  town  of 
Joppa,  as  Pliny  tells  ua,  tho  skeleton  of  tliut  monster  waa 
brought  by  M.  Smiirus  to  Romo  in  tha  firat  century  u.o.  Si. 
Joromo  WHS  ulmwn  on  thia  voiy  coast  u  i-ock  known  by  triw 
ditiuu  aa  tliut  to  wbicb  Andromeda  hiul  been  bound.  Betoro 
bis  day  Joauphna  bud  soon  in  tliut  rock  the  holoa  worn  by  Iter 
fettera. 

In  the  place  chosen  by  fate  for  Uiis  the  most  famoua  and 
finished  example  of  harmony  between  the  old  faith  and  the 
new  there  is  a  atrango  double  piece  of  real  mytiiology.  Many 
ore  offended  when  told  that  with  the  beat  teaching  of  tbe 
Ghriatian  Churcb  Oentile  aymboUam  and  story  haTs  often 
mingled.  Some  atitl  lament  vanished  dreams  of  tbe  world's 
moruing,  echo  the 

"  Voice  of  weepiug  lienrd,  and  loud  lament," 

by  woodland  altar  and  sacred  thicket  But  Lydda  waa  tbs 
city  where  St.  Peter  raised  from  death  to  doubly- marvelloua 
aervice  that  loved  giirmeut-moker,  full  of  good  works,  whose 
name  waa  Wild  Iloe — Greek'  tyjM  of  dawn  with  its  pure 
viaiouB.  And  Lydda  •'  waa  uigb  unto  Joppa," '  whore  was  let 
down  from  beaven  tbe  mystic  aheet,  full  of  every  Mnd  of  liv- 

'  Tlie  Ilebrow  poeU,  too,  kiieir  "  tliu  llind  of  the  glow  of  dawu  " 
'  Nvar  Juppu  the  Hualum  (wlio  also  ravurouauB  St.  Qtiorge)  Me*  the 
Held  ot  Miuu  great  Uiiiil  aoiik-it  Iwtwuuii  tliu  Erit  and  tliu  Good,  upou 
irbom  the  bdiU  of  tbe  world  shall  hava  «oiou_a  couleat  luruljr  that  will 
require  the  preaeace  of  uur  worriur  uianhaL 
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ing  creature,  (this,  centuries  before,  a  symbol  familiar  to  the 
farthest  cast^')  for  lasting  witness  to  the  faithful  that  through 
his  travailing  creation  Gbd  has  appointed  all  tilings  to  be 
helpful  and  holy  to  man,  has  made  nothing  common  or  im- 
clean. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  further  evidence  proving  the  origin 
of  tlie  story  of  St  Oeorge  and  the  Dragon  from  that  o( 
Perseus.  The  names  of  certain  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
both  coincida  Secondary,  or  later  variations  in  the  place  of 
the  fight  appear  alike  in  both  legends.  For  example,  the 
scene  of  both  is  sometimes  laid  in  Phoenicia,  north  of  Joppa. 
But  concerning  this  we  may  note  that  a  mythologist  of  the 
age  of  Augustus,"  recounting  this  legend,  is  careful  to  ex* 
plain  that  the  name  of  Joppa  had  since  been  changed  to 
Fhoenice.  The  instance  of  most  value,  however — ^because  con- 
nected with  a  singular  identity  of  Ibcal  names — is  that  ac- 
count which  takes  both  Perseus  and  St  Qeorge  to  the  Nile 
delta.  The  Greek  name  of  Lydda  was  Diospolis.  Now  St 
Jerome  speaks  strangely  of  Alexandria  as  also  called  Dios- 
polis, and  there  certainly  was  a  Diospolis  (later  Lydda)  near 
Alexandria,  where  "alone  in  Egypt*)*'  Strabo  tells  us,  "men 
did  not  venerate  the  crocodile,  but  hold  it  in  dishonour  as 
roost  hateful  of  living  things."  One  of  the  "  Crocodile  towns" 
of  Egypt  was  close  by  this.  Ouriously  enough,  considering 
the  locality,  there  was  also  a  "Grocodile-town"  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Joppa.  In  Thebes,  too,  the  greater  Diospolis, 
there  was  a  shrine  of  Perseus,  and  near  it  another  KpoicoSciXaiv 
ndXif.  This  persistent  recurrence  of  the  name  Diospolis 
probably  points  to  Perseus'  original  identity  with  the  sun — 
noblest  birtli  of  the  Father  of  Lights.  In  its  Qreek  foim  that 
name  was,  of  course,  of  comparatively  late  imposition,  but  we 
may  well  conceive  it  to  have  had  reference '  to  a  local  termi- 
nology and  worship  much  more  ancient  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  connect  too  the  Diospolis  of  Cappadocia,  a  region  so 

*  Compare  the  illnstratlons  on  p.  44  of  Didron*8  **  Iconogrsphie 
Chretienne  "  (English  tranBlaUon,  p.  41). 

*  Conon.  Nurr. ,  XL. 

*  Compare  the  name  Heliopolis  given  both  to  Baalbeck  and  On. 
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frequently  iind  myst^nously  referred  to  as  that  of  St.  George's 
bii'th. 

Fiirlbor,  tlio  etiii-ies  IkiIIi  of  I'ct-sciia  and  of  St.  George  nre 
curiously  connected  with  the  Pereiiuia;  hut  this  iimtter,  to- 
gether with  the  sjiiiit'u  CuppiKlociaii  nationality,  will  fall  to  ha 
considered  in  relutiou  to  o.  figura  iu  the  last  of  Coi-poccio'a 
three  pictures,  which  will  open  up  to  ua  the  eoi'lieat  history 
and  deepest  meaning  of  the  niytli. 

The  BtorioB  of  tlio  fiylit  given  by  Qreokn  and  Chriatians  nro 
uluiost  identical.  There  in  scarcely  an  iDcidont  in  it  told  by 
one  Bet  of  wi-itera  but  ocuui-a  in  the  account  given  by  soiue 
member  or  nieiubers  of  the  other  set,  even  to  tlie  crowd  of 
diatant  spectators  Carpact-io  baa  so  dwelt  upon,  and  to  the 
votive  altfli-a  raised  above  the  body  of  the  monster,  with  tho 
eti'eom  of  beuiiii';  that  flowed  beside  tbem.  And  white  both 
accounts  Bay  )iow  tho  Bjived  nutioua  i-endeied  tlinnlio  to  tho 
Fuibor  iu  huiivon,  ^vo  ore  told  tliat  the  heathou  placed,  beaido 
Uia  oltur,  altara  Iu  the  bLiidun  Wisiloni  and  to  Ueruiea,  while 
the  Christians  pluced  altars  dedicated  to  tlio  Maiden  Mother 
and  to  George.     Even  Medusa's  head  did  not  come  amiss  to  I 

f the  niedtiuval  arliat,  but  act  in  the  saint's  liand  became  bia  _^ 

own,  fit  indioatiou  of  tho  death  by  wbidi  bo  should  afterwords 
glorify  Ood.  And  here  we  may  prolwbly  trace  the  oiigiDol 
en-or — if,  indeed,  to  be  called  an  error — by  which  the  myth 
couceriiiiig  PoiiKius  was  iutixxluced  into  the  atory  of  our  sol- 
dier-saint of  the  East  From  the  fifth  century  to  tlie  fifteentli, 
mythoiogists  neoily  all  give,  and  usually  with  approval,  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "  gorgon  "  which  makes  it  identicid 
in  meaning  and  derivation  with  "George."  When  compam- 
tively  loiinied  persons,  taught  too  in  this  special  subject,  ac- 
cepted audi  an  opinion  and  insisted  ui)on  it,  we  cannot  be 
Bui'prised  if  their  contem^xirariea,  uneducated,  or  educated 
only  in  tlie  Gbriutiau  niystciieii,  took  reailily  a  simiLu-  view, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  wild  cunfuHion  tu  inediicval 
minds  concerning  the  spelling  of  cloaaicid  names.  Now  just 
na  into  the  legend  of  St.  Hippolytua  tliure  wua  introduced  a 
long  opisoilo  niiniifeatly  derived  from  sumo  disarmnged  and 
misundoi-stood  series  of  pointings  or  sculptures  coDcei-nlng 


^^ 
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the  fate  ot  the  Greek  Hippolytnn, — and  this  in  by  no  means  a 
singular  example,  the  name  inscribod  on  the  work  of  aii  being 
taken  as  evidence  that  it  referred  to  the  only  bearer  of  that 
name  then  thought  of — so,  in  all  probability,  it  came  about 
with  St  Qeorge.  People  at  Lydda  far  on  into  Christian  times 
would  know  vaguely,  and  continue  to  tell  the  story,  how  long 
ago  under  that  familiar  cliff  the  dragon  was  slain  and  the  royal 
maid  released.  Then  some  ruined  fresco  or  vase  painting  of 
the  event  would  exist,  half  forgotten,  with  the  names  of  the 
charactera  written  after  Greek  fashion  near  them  in  the  usual 
superbly  errant  caligraphy.  The  Gorgon's  name  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  prominent  in  a  series  of  pictures  from  Perseus's  his- 
tory, or  in  tliis  scone  as  an  explanation  of  tlio  head  in  his  hand. 
A  Ohristiau  pilgrim,  or  hermit,  his  heart  full  of  the  great 
saints  whose  name  as  "  Triumphant "  filled  the  East^  would, 
when  he  had  spelt  out  the  lettering,  at  once  exclaim,  "Ah, 
here  is  recorded  another  of  my  patron's  victories."  The  prob- 
ability of  this  is  enhanced  by  the  appearance  in  St  George's 
story  of  names  whose  introduction  seems  to  requii*e  a  similar 
explanation.  But  we  shall  find  that  the  battle  with  the  dragon, 
though  not  reckoned  among  St  George's  deeds  l)efoi*e  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  is  entirely  ai)i)ropriato  to  the 
earliest  sources  of  his  legend 

One  other  impoiiant  parallel  between  Perseus  and  St. 
George  deserves  notice,  though  it  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
these  pictures.  Both  are  distinguished  by  their  burnished 
shields.  The  hero's  was  given  him  by  Athena,  that^  watching 
in  it  the  reflected  figure  of  the  Gorgon,'  he  might  strike  rightly 
with  his  sickle-swonl,  nor  need  to  meet  in  .face  the  mortal 
horror  of  her  look.  Tlie  saint's  bright  shield  rallie<l  once  and 
again  a  breaking  host  of  crusadei-s,  as  they  seemed  to  see  it 
blaze  in  their  van  under  Antioch  *  wall,  and  by  the  broaches 
of  desecrated  Zion.  But  his  was  a  magic  mirror;  work  of 
craftsmen  more  cunning  than  might  obey  the  Queen  of  Air. 
Turned  to  visions  of  terror  and  death,  it  threw  back  by  law 

'  The  aUegorising  PUtonisto  interpret  Medtim  as  a  jjmbol  of  man's 
sensnal  nature.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  Garpaooio*s  view  of  the  dragon 
of  St.  George.  *  AcU  zL  90. 
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of  divioer  optics  au  alUred  image — the  crimson  blazon  of  its 
cross.'  So  iimoh  for  tlie  growtli  of  tlio  ilnigoa  legend,  fnitf- 
ment  of  a  most  imcieut  fuitli,  widely  spreud  uiid  variou&ly 
loculised,  tliua  made  human  by  Greek,  and  patuiiouaUly  sjiir- 
itual  by  Cbristiau  oi'L 

We  aliall  aes  later  that  Perseus  is  uot  St.  George's  only 
blood- relation  amoiig  tlie  powera  of  surlier  belief  ;  but  for 
Engliabmcii  there  may  be  a  linked  associatiuu,  if  more  diflicult 
to  trace  through  bislorio  descent,  yet,  in  ita  perfect  harmony, 
even  more  plcasaully  Btruttgu.  'f  lie  great  heroic  poem  which 
remains  to  ua  in  the  tougiie  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  aucestora — 
intuitive  creation  and  bonouiubla  treasure  for  ever  of  simple 
Engliali  minds — tcUa  of  a,  wanior  whose  names,  like  SL 
George's,  aro  "  Husbuudioau  "  and  "  Glorious,"  wlioao  crown- 
ing dood  wiui  done  in  battlu  with  the  poiaououft  druko.  ISvou 
a  Aguro  very  iinportunt  in  St.  Guorge'a  last^iry — one  wo  hIiuU 
moot  in  tho  thinl  of  thoao  piuturas—is in  this  legend  notwith- 
out  its  represeutalivo — that  yomig  Idnsmiui  u(  tho  Suxuu  hero, 
"among  the  faithless"  earls  "faithful  only  he,"  who  holda 
before  the  failing  eyes  of  his  lord  tho  long  rusted  helm  and 
golden  standiU'd,  "  woiulroua  in  the  gruap,"and  mystic  vea- 
Bols  of  ancient  time,  treasure  redeemed  at  lost  by  a  brave  mnn'a 
blood  from  the  vaulted  cavern  of  the  "  Twilight  Flyer."  For 
Beowulf  indeed  slays  the  monster,  but  wins  no  princess,  and 
dies  of  the  liery  venom  that  has  scorohed  his  limbs  in  the  con- 
test Him  there  awaited  such  Area  alone — seen  from  their 
bleak  promontory  afar  over  northern  seaa — as  burned  once 
u^ran  the  ridge  of  (Eta,  his  the  Ueruklean  crown  of  poplar 
leaves  only,  blackened  without  by  tho  amoke  of  hell,  and 
on  the  inner  aido  washed  white  with  the  sweat  of  a  labour- 
er's brow.'     It  is  a  ^vildur  form  of  tho  great  atory  told  by 

■  Compua  Itie  itrimgu  ruappaarmioe  of  (lio  ^^Cginulun  Atliuiia  w  St 
Jolin  ull  Ibu  Fluriii.  Thuru  tliu  unu  that  buru  (hu  oliluld  iiuw  with 
pointed  Dngor  givtiB  umplmsU  kiid  Jiructiuii  lo  lliu  wuiJ  "  UuliuUI." 

*  Tliura  wuB  \u  liln  I'tiuplu'ii  Iniig- Iniiiual  tar  lIuoMruK  oiiu  wiir<l  about 
tka  kldJuu  future,  "  wliuu  liu  iiiiiiil  go  [orlli  fraiu  tliu  LhhI/  tu  Imcouio 
.  .  .  .  "  Wli>l  to  bscoiDu  wu  tlinll  nol  kuow,  tor  falo  Lu  ilruuk  out 
jnit  the  four  loiter*  tliit  would  have  tuld  u*. 
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seers '  wlio  knew  only  the  terror  of  nature  and  the  daily  toil 
of  men,  and  the  doom  that  is  over  these  for  each  of  us.  The 
royal  maiden  for  ever  set  free,  the  sprinkling  of  pure  water 
unto  eternal  life, — this  only  such  eyes  may.  discern  as  by  hap- 
pier fate  have  also  rested  upon  tables  whose  divine  blazon  is 
the  law  of  heaven ;  such  hearts  alone  conceive,  as,  trained  in 
some  holy  city  of  Gbd,  have  among  the  spirits  of  just  mien 
made  perfect,  learned  to  love  His  commandment 

Such,  then,  was  the  venerable  belief  which  Carpaccio  set 
himself  to  picture  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George.  How  far  he 
knew  its  vndo  reign  and  ancient  descent,  or  how  far,  without 
recognising  these,  he  intuitively  acted  as  the  knowledge  would 
have  led  him,  and  was  conscious  of  lighting  up  his  work  by 
Gkntile  learning  and  symbolism,  must  to  us  be  doubtful  It 
is  not  doubtful  that,  whether  with  open  eyes,  or  in  simple 
obedience  to  the  traditions  of  his  training,  or,  as  is  most 
likely,  loyal  as  well  in  wisdom  as  in  humility,  he  did  so  il- 
lumine it,  and  very  gloriously.  But  painting  this  glory,  he 
paints  with  it  the  peace  that  over  the  king-threatened  cradle 
of  another  Pnnce  than  Perseus,  was  proclaimed  to  the  heavy- 
laden. 

The  first  picture  on  the  left  hand  as  we  enter  tlie  cliapol 
shows  St  Qeorge  on  horseback,  in  battle  with  the  Dragon. 
Other  artists,  even  Tintoret,*  are  of  opinion  that  the  Saint 
rode  a  white  horse.  The  champion  of  Purity  must,  they 
hold,  have  been  carried  to  victory  by  a  charger  ethereal  and 

'  *'  Beowulf*  was  probably  eompoiJed  by  a  podt  nearly  contemporary 
with  Bede.  The  dragon  victory  was  not  jet  added  to  the  glories  of  St. 
George.  Indeed,  Pope  GAlasins,  in  Ck>uncll,  more  than  a  conple  of  oen« 
tories  before,  had  declared  him  to  be  one  of  those  saints  '*  whose  names 
are  Justly  revered  among  men,  bat  whose  deeds  are  known  toOod  only." 
Accordingly  the  Saxon  teacher  InTokes  him  somewhat  vaguely  thus  :— 

'*  Invicto  mundum  qui  sanguine  temnis 
Infinita  refers,  Georgi  Sanote,  troph»&  t  " 

Yet  even  in  these  words  we  see  a  reverence  similar  to  Carpaocio*s  for 
Bt  George  as  patron  of  purity.     And  the  deeds  '*  known  to  God  alone  '* 
were  in  His  good  time  reyealed  to  thoee  to  whom  it  pleased  Him. 
*  In  the  ante-chapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 
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^leiidid  as  n  Biinimer  cloud.  Carpaceio  believed  that  hia 
Loi-se  wiia  a  durk  browo.  He  knew  timt  tliia  colour  U  geuei- 
ully  tlie  iimrk  of  gieateiit  alieugth  nsd  endurance  ;  he  bad  no 
wish  to  piiiitt  liere  an  tumotici's  victory  over  the  flesh.  St. 
George's  warring  ia  in  the  world,  und  for  it ;  be  is  the  enemy 
of  its  desolation,  the  guaidinu  of  ita  peuco  ;  auil  all  vital  force 
of  tlie  lower  Natui'O  be  ttbuU  bavu  to  bear  liim  into  battle  ; 
Biibiuititiive  iudeod  to  the  Bjtur,  bitted  ami  biidled  for  obedi- 
euce,  yut  bonoumbly  decked  with  tmppitigu  whoae  studs  aiid 
bosses  are  fitir  cuiveu  faces.  Buttbougli  of  colour  prosaically 
useful,  this  horse  lius  a  deejwr  kiusbip  with  tho  air.  Many  of 
tbe  ancient  histoiiea  and  vase-paintings  toll  us  that  Fei-seus, 
when  he  saved  AndrOlnedl^  was  inount«iI  on  Pegasus.  Look 
now  here  at  tho  inane  and  tail,  swept  still  back  upon  the 
wind,  though  already  tlie  passionate  onset  has  been  brought 
to  auddeii  [Muae  in  tliut  crouli  of  oiicountor.  Though  the  flash 
of  an  earthly  lli-e  bo  in  his  oyo,  ita  force  in  lus  limbs — though 
the  clothing  of  hiu  neck  bo  Chthoniaa  thundor — this  st«sd  is 
brother,  too,  to  that  one,  born  by  farthest  ocegn  wells,  whose 
wild  raane  and  sweeping  winga  eti-otch  through  the  firmament 
08  light  is  breaking  over  earth.  More;  these  musses  of  bil- 
lowy hair  tossed  upon  the  breeze  of  heaven  are  eat  here  for  a 
sign  that  this,  though  but  one  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  has 
the  roolfi  of  his  strong  nntura  in  the  power  of  heavenly  life, 
and  is  now  about  His  busioess  who  is  liord  of  heaven  and 
Father  of  men.  The  hoi-se  is  thus,  aa  we  shall  see,  opposed 
to  certain  other  signs,  meant  for  our  learning,  in  the  dream 
of  horror  round  th'is  monster's  den.' 

St  Oeorge,  armed  to  his  throat,  uts  firmly  in  tbe  saddle. 
All  the  skill  gained  in  a  chivabio  youth,  all  the  might  of  a  sol- 
dier's numhood,  he  summons  for  this  strauge  tourney,  stooping 
slightly  and  gathoiiug  his  strength  us  he  drives  the  Bi>car- 
point  straight  between  his  enemy's  jaws.  His  fitco  is  very  fair, 
at  once  delicate  and  jMwerful,  well-bred  in  tho  fullest  bear- 

'  Thli  olouilUku  attaol  la  lliriniijli  lurfwu  riiliblnx  ]>orUn|ia  lunru 
nurkud  iiuw  tliKu  Uarjwuolu  liiluiiJuil,  Lul  iiiiuit  ulwuyi  liAvu  bvuu  uuil 
uotlcukblu.  It  {inxliium  o  wry  Ktrlkiut;  NWUiLiLkucu  lo  tliu  Pugosua  ur 
tho  Bun  of  Pkrlsua  uu  Utuuk  yumt. 
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ing  of  the  words ;  a  PlantAgenet  face  in  general  type,  bnt  much 
refined.  The  lower  lip  is  pressed  upwards,  the  brow  knit^  in 
anger  and  disgust  partly,  but  more  iu'oare— and  care  not  so 
much  concerning  the  fight's  ending,  as  that  this  thrust  in  it 
shall  now  be  lightly  dealt.  His  hair  flows  in  bright  golden  rip- 
ples, strong  as  tlioso  of  a  great  spring  whoso  up- welling  waters 
circle  thraugh  some  clear  pool,  but  it  breaks  at  hist  to  float 
over  brow  and  shoulders  in  tendrils  of  living  light.*  Had  Oar- 
paccio  been  aware  that  St  Qeorge  and  Perseus  are,  in  this 
deed,  one  ;  had  he  even  held,  as  surely  as  Professor  Miiller 
finds  reason  to  do,  that  at  first  Perseus  was  but  the  sun  in  his 
strength — for  very  name,  being  called  the  "Brightly-Burn- 
ing *" — this  glorious  head  could  not  have  been,  more  completely 
than  it  is,  made  the  centre  of  light  in  the  picture.  In  Qreek 
works  of  art^  as  a  rule,  Perseus,  when  he  rescues  Andromeda, 
continues  to  wear  the  peaked  Phrygian  cap,  dark  helmet  of 
Hades,*  by  whose  virtue  he  moved,  invisible,  upon  Medusa 
through  coiling  mists  of  dawn.  Only  after  victory  might  .he 
unveil  his  brightnesa  But  about  Qeorge  from  the  first  is  no 
shadow.  Creeping  thing  of  keenest  eye  shall  not  see  that 
splendour  whicli  is  so  manifest^  nor  with  guile  spring  upon  it 
unaware,  to  its  darkening.  Such  knowledge  alone  for  the 
dragon — dim  sense  as  of  a  horse  with  its  rider,  moving  to  the 
fatal  lair,  hope,  pulseless, — not  of  heart,  but  of  talon  and  maw 
— that  here  is  yet  another  victim,  then  only  between  his  teeth 
that  keen  lance-pointy  thrust  far  before  the  Holy  Apparition 
at  whose  rising  Uie  Power  of  the  Vision  of  Death  waxes  faint 
and  drops  those  terrible  wings  that  bore  under  their  shadow, 
not  healing,  but  wounds  for  men. 

The  spear  pierces  the  base  of  the  dragon's  brain,  its  point 
penetrating  right  through  and  standing  out  at  the  back  of  the 
head  just  above  its  junction  with  the  spine.  The  shaft  breaks 
in  the  shock  between  the  dragon's  jaws.  This  shivering  of  St 
Qeorge's  spear  is  almost  always  emphasized  in  pictures  of  him 
— sometimes,  as  here,  in  act»  oftener  by  position  of  the  splin* 
tered  fragments  prominent  in  the  foreground.     Tliis  is  no  tra- 

'  At  hl8  martyrdom  St  George  was  hoog  up  by  hit  hair  to  be  aooarged. 
*  GiTen  by  Uermes  (ChthonioB). 
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ditioQ  of  ancient  art,  but  a  purely  mediceval  incident^  yet  not, 
I  believe,  merely  the  vacant  reproduction  of  a  eiglit  become 
familial'  to  the  Hpectator  of  tournaments.  Tlie  spear  wan  type 
of  the  strength  of  liumau  wisdom.  Tliia  ebecku  the  eueiiiy  m 
Ilia  attack,  subdues  him  partly,  yet  iu  sbattered,  having  done 
&0  muuii,  Qud  of  no  help  in  perfecting  the  vietory  or  in  reap- 
ing its  reward  of  joy.  But  at  tbo  Saint's  "loina,  girt  about 
with  ti'iitli,"  Uici-6  liiHiga  bin  holier  weapon — the  Sword  of  tbo 
Spiiit.  wliich  is  llie  Woi-d  of  God. 

The  Dragon'  iu  bearded  like  a  goat,*  and  esBentially  a 
thorny '  ci'euture.  Every  ridge  of  his  body,  wings,  and  head, 
briaUea  with  long  exnnes,  keen,  sword-like,  of  an  earthy  bi-own 
colour  or  poiaonouu  green.  But  the  luout  tiucu tent-looking 
of  all  is  a  sliort,  strong,  hooked  one  at  the  back  of  bis  head, 
close  to  where  the  spear-point  protrudes.*  These  thorns  are 
IHiilly  tho  same  vision— Uio ugh  seen  with  even  t^leoror  eyes, 
dreamed  by  a  heart  yet  more  tender — aa  Spuuttor  saw  in  Iho 
troop  of  urchins  coming  up  with  the  host  of  other  lusts 
figuiust  the  Custle  of  Temperance.  They  are  also  synibolin 
an  weeds  whose  ileailly  growth  brings  tho  power  of  eiirth  to 
waste  and  chokes  its  good.  These  our  Lord  of  spiritual  hus- 
Inndmen  must  for  preliminary  task  destroy.  The  ogricult- 
tirnl  process  consequent  on  this  first  step  in  tillage  we  aluill 
see  in  the  nest  picture,  whose  subject  is  the  triumph  of  the 
liloughfilmre  swotd,  as  the  subject  of  this  one  is  the  triumph 
of  the  pruning-hook  spear.'  To  an  ItaUan  of  Carpaccio's 
time,  further,  spines — etymologically  connected  in  Greek  and 

■  It  should  be  noliced  that  St  Qeorge's  drftgon  la  never  human -liuKdixl, 
M  ofteu  St.  Miohael'B. 

'  So  (lie  Tliubaii  drtgon  on  >  vow,  to  be  afterwards  referred  (o. 

'  Tlie  following  nru  Luclaii'i  wordu  coucorniiig  lliu  iniinttur  alaln  b/ 
Feneua,  "Kal  ti  file  fnui   cifipuibi    toIi    IcoHIwi  niU    ttliTTiiatnr   rf 

'  I  do  not  know  llio  meaning  of  Mila  Imre,  II  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  (he  cri^ata  of  llie  driigon  of  Tri|>tolumus  on  vuteg.  TIil-su  uruils 
kiljnlty  prlmurilj'  the  iiirln^iny  bludu  a(  cum.  Tliul,  liure,  lioa  beirouie 
like  iron. 

*  For  "  prnnlng-hooks''  in  unr  verslou,  tlie  Vulgate  reads  "ligones'' 
— tooU  for  prupuralur/  oluuiunuo. 
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Latin,  as  in  English,  with  the  backbone — were  an  acknowl- 
edged symbol  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  whose  defeat  the  artist 
has  here  set  himself  to  paint  Tlie  mighty  coiling  tail,  as  of 
a  giant  eel,*  carries  out  the  portraiture.  For  this,  loathsome 
as  the  body  is  full  of  horror,  takes  the  place  of  the  snails 
ranked  by  Spenser  in  line  beside  his  urchins.  Though  the 
monster,  half-rampant,  rises  into  air,  tinning  claw  and  spike 
and  tooth  towards  Si  George,  we  are  taught  by  this  grey 
abomination  twisting  in  the  slime  of  death  that  the  threatened 
destruction  is  to  be  dreaded  not  more  for  its  honx)r  than  for 
its  shame. 

Behind  tlie  dragon  lie,  naked,  with  dead  faces  turned 
heavenwards,  two  corpses — a  youth's  and  a  girVs,  eaten  away 
from  the  feet  to  the  middle,  the  flesh  hangihg  at  the  waist  in 
loathsome  rags  torn  by  the  monster's  teeth.  The  man's  thigh 
and  npper-arm  bones  snapped  across  and  Sucked  empty  of 
marrbw,  are  turned  to  us  for  special  sign  of  this  destroyer's 
power.  The  face,  foreshortened,  is  drawn  by  death  and  decay 
into  the  ghastly  likeness  of  an  ape's.*  The  girFs  face— seen 
in  profile — is  quiet  and  still  beautiful ;  her  long  hair  is  heaped 
as  for  a  pillow  under  her  head.  It  docs  not  grow  like  St 
George's,  in^living  ripples,  but  lies  in  fantastic  folds,  that  have 
about  them  a  savour,  not  of  death  only,  but  of  corruption. 
For  all  its  pale  gold  they  at  once  carry  back  one's  mind  to 
Turner's  Pytho,  where  the  arrow  of  Apolld  strikes  him  in  the 
midst,  and,  piercing,  reveals  his  foulness.  Bound  her  throat 
cling  ii  few  torn  rags,  these  only  remaining  of  the  n^hite  gar- 

*  The  eol  wm  Venns'  selooted  benst-thape  in  the  *' Flight  of  the  Oods.** 
Boooaooio  hM  enlnrged  upon  the  lignifloanoe  of  this.  Gon.  Door.  IV.  08. 
One  learns  from  other  Boiuroea  that  a  tall  waa  ofion  symbol  of  sonsualitj. 

'  In  the  great  Botticelli  of  the  National  Gallery,  known  as  Mars  and 
Venus,  bat  almost  identical  with  the  pictnre  drawn  afterwards  by  Bpen- 
ser  of  the  Bower  of  Aorasla,  the  sleeping  yonth  wears  an  expression, 
though  less  strongly  marked,  very  similar  to  that  of  this  dead  face  here. 
Such  brutish  paralysis  is  with  soientiflo  accuracy  made  special  to  the 
male.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  power  of  yenomonsly  wounding,  ex- 
pressed by  Carpaccio  through  the  dragon's  spines,  is  in  the  Botticelli 
signified  by  the  swarm  of  hornets  issuing  from  the  tree-trunk  by  the 
young  man's  head. 
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meiit  that  clotlieil  lier  once.  Cai-poccio  was  a  diligent  student 
of  micient  mytliology.  Boccaccio's  very  leuraed  book  oa  Ihe 
Gods  waa  llio  etiuidord  ciaseicul  dictionary  of  tliose  daya  iu 
Italy,  It  tells  UB  liow  tlie  Cypriaii  Vouua — u  mortal  princess 
in  reality,  Boccaccio  holds — to  cover  lier  own  disgrace  led  tliti 
mpidena  of  lier  country  to  the  sea-Baiida,  and,  wtriiipiiig  tliem 
tliere,  tempted  tliem  to  follow  lier  in  shame.  I  suspect  Ciir- 
paccio  had  this  story  iu  Lis  niiud,  imd  momit  here  to  reveal  in 
true  dragon  aspect  the  Venus  that  ouce  seemed  fair,  to  sliovv 
by  thia  ahoro  the  fiito  of  them  that  follow  her.  It  ia  to  be  no- 
ticed that  the  dead  man  ib  nn  addition  made  by  Corpaccio  to 
the  old  atory.  Maidena  of  tlie  people,  the  legeud-wiitera 
]<uen',  had  becu  sacriliced  before  the  Priuccati ;  but  oidy  he, 
filling  tlie  tale — like  a  cup  of  hia  couiitiy's  fairly  fitehioned 
glaas — full  of  the  wine  of  profitable  teaching,  ia  aware  tlint 
men  hove  often  coma  to  these  yellow  aauda  to  join  thero  iu 
tlio  dauco  of  death — not  only,  nor  ojice  for  all,  thia  Saint  who 
clasped  l)iiudB  with  Victory.  Two  ahipa  in  the  distance — ono 
atrnndcd,  with  rigging  rent  or  fallen,  the  other  moving  pros- 
perously with  full  sails  on  ita  course — symbolically  repeat  this 
thought. ' 

Frogs  clamber  about  the  coi'pee  of  the  man,  lizards  ftbout 
the  woman.  ludeed  for  shells  and  creeping  things  this  place 
where  strangers  lie  slain  and  uuburied  would  have  been  to 
tlie  good  Palissy  a  veritable  and  valued  potter's  field.  But  to 
every  one  of  these  cold  and  scaly  creatures  a  special  symbol- 
ism was  attached  by  the  science — not  uuwiaely  dreaming — 
of  Carpaccio's  day.  They  are,  each  one,  ]>aiiited  here  to  am- 
plify and  press  home  the  picture's  teaching,  Tlieae  lizards 
are  bom  of  a  dead  man's  flesh,  these  snakes  of  his  mon-ow  :  * 
and  adders,  tlie  most  venomous,  are  still  ouly  liiurds  ripened 
witheriugly  from  loathsome  Hower  into  poisouous  fruit.  The 
frogs* — symbols,  Pioriua  tulia  us,  of  imperfection  and  shauie- 

'  "  Tlie  muiy  fail,  tUo  oiiu  BiiccoBda.'' 

*  "Tlio  iilvurc>irJ"aul  "  looBuJ  "  In  Oixl'i  poiicu,  bul  Until  iliivillilily 
quiukoiiud. 

'  ('uiii|iaru  lliu  "  uucluuii  i>|>h'i(8cuiuuuutul  tUu  uiuiitliuf  lliu  drauuii," 
hi  ItuvuMiuii. 
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lessness— ^Are  in  transfigured  form  those  Lycian  husbandmen 
"whose  foul  words  mocked  Latona^  whoso  feet  defiled  the  wells 
of  water  she  tliirsted  for,  as  the  veiled  mother  painfully  jour- 
neyed with  those  two  babes  on  her  arm,  of  whom  one  should 
be  Queen  of  Maidenhood,  the  other,  Lord  of  Light,  and 
Guardian  of  the  Ways  of  Men.*  This  subtle  association  be- 
tween batrachians  and  love  declining  to  sense  lay  very  deep 
in  the  Italian  mind.  In  "  Ariadne  Florentina  "  there  ai*e  two 
engravings  from  Botticelli  of  Venus,  as  a  star  floating  through 
heaven  and  as  foam-bom  rising  from  the  sea.  Both  pictures 
are  most  subtly  beautiful,  yet  in  the  former  the  lizard  like- 
ness shows  itself  distinctly  in  the  face,  and  a  lizard's  tail  ap- 
pears in  manifest  form  as  pendulous  crest  of  the  chariot,  while 
in  the  latter  not  only  contours  of  profile  and  back,'  but  the 
selected  attitude  of  the  goddess,  bent  and  half  emergent,  with 
hand  resting  not  over  firmly  upon  the  level  shore,  irresistibly 
recall  a  frog. 

In  the  foreground,  between  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  a 
spotted  lizard  labours  at  the  task  set  Sisyphus  in  heU  for  ever. 
Sisyphus,  the  cold-hearted  and  sliifty  son  of  iEk>lus,*  stained 
in  life  by  nameless  lust^  received  his  mocking  doom  of  toil, 
partly  for  his  treachery — winning  Uiis  only  in  the  end,— 
partly  because  he  opposed  the  divine  conception  of  the  EmMX 
race ;  but  above  all,  as  penalty  for  the  attempt  to  elude  the 
fate  of  death  "  that  is  appointed  alike  for  all,"  by  refusal  for 
his  own  body  of  that  "  sowing  in  corruption,"  against  which 
a  deeper  furrow  is  prepared  by  the  last  of  husbandmen  with 
whose  labour  each  of  us  has  on  earth  to  do.  Then,  finding 
that  Carpaccio  has  had  in  his  mind  one  scene  of  Tartarus,  we 
may  believe  the  corpse  in  the  background,  torn  by  carrion- 
birds,  to  be  not  merely  a  meaningless  incident  of  horror,  but 
a  reminiscence  of  enduring  punishment  avenging  upon  Tify- 
us  *  the  insulted  purity  of  Artemis.* 

<  *A7Vi«^f. 

*  Compare  the  acoonnt  of  the  Frcg'i  hnmp,  "Ariadne  Florentina,**  p.08. 
'Compare  Pindar's  use  of  al^Xot  as  a  fit  adjective  for  ^«vSot,Ncm.Tiii.48. 

*  **TemB  otnniparentis  alumnnm.** 

'  Or,  as  the  story  is  otherwise  given,  of  the  motlier  of  Artemis,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lycian  peasants  above. 
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The  coiled  adder  ia  the  fnmiliiir  eymbol  of  eternity,  hcio 
meaut  either  to  seal  for  tlio  defeated  their  futo  as  final,  or  to 
hint,  with  souieihiiig  of  Turuer't)  uoduesa,  thut  thin  ia  a  buttle 
not  gained  "  ouce  for  ever"BMd  "for  all,"  hut  to  be  fought 
anew  by  every  eou  of  inau,  while,  for  each,  defeat  shall  he 
deadly,  and  victory  utill  luost  hard,  though  au  armed  Asgel  of 
the  Victory  of  God  be  our  uiai-ulial  and  leadur  in  the  contest. 
A.  fui'tliei'  coiupiiriiion  willi  Turner  m  BUcji^eutod  by  tlie  horse's 
iikull  botwccn  uu  iind  Baiiit  Ouor^je.  A  ulnkilar  ekeletou  ia 
prominent  in  the  corroupouding  part  of  the  fai'egrouiid  in  tlio 
"Jason"  of  the  Liber  Studioruin.  But  Jiisoa  clambera  to 
victory  on  foot,  allosva  no  uliarger  to  bear  liiui  in  the  fight, 
Tui-ucr,  more  on  antique  '  Hellene  than  a  Cliriiitiau  prophet, 
lirnl,  as  all  the  greatest  umoug  the  Greeks,  neither  vision  nor 
hope  of  any  more  perfect  union  between  lower  and  higher 
nature  by  which  thut  inferior  creation,  gixiauiug  now  with  uu 
ill  ladii,  uhuuld  ccoso  to  be  tyi>c  of  tlie  niuitid  eluiucut,  wliicli 
aeema  to  nhiuue  our  soul  uu  biksiug  it  in  clay,  and,  witli  tliat 
element,  become  a  teuiple-platform,  lifting  man's  life  towarda 
heaven.* 

With  Turner's  adder,  too,  springing  immortal  trom  the  Py- 
thon's wound,  we  cannot  but  connect  this  other  odder  of  Car- 
poccio's,  issuing  from  the  whits  sknll  of  a  great  snake.  Adders 
according  to  an  old  fancy,  were  bom  from  the  jaws  of  their 
living  mother.  Siiiwriiatuiid  horror  attaches  to  this  symbolio 
one,  writhing  out  fi-om  between  the  teeth  of  that  ophidian 
deuth's-hcud.  And  the  plague,  not  yet  fully  come  forth,  but 
already  about  iU  father's  business,  venomously  fastens  on  n 
frog,  type  of  the  sinner  whose  degradation  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  punishment.     So  soon  the  worm  that  dies  not  is  also 

>  iiuniui,  V.  n.  :r>3. 

Tegwiuii  and  tlj«  liiiinorUI  boriiia  of  AoliMlui,  bnrii  like  Pttguul  bjr 
lliu  ocean  wulla,  nru  ulwuyii  to  ba  ri)CU(;ii<i<i<l  us  B|)iriliiul  urDatur«a,  iiol — 
u  St.  Qvorgo's  lioiiHj  Iture^uarlliljr  cruuliirEB,  I1iiiii{jli  unrving  anil  muii- 
fijitiiig  dirliiu  puwur.  Comparu  too  tliH  fala  of  Argus  (Honiur,  Od. 
XVII,)  In  tliu  grvut  Greek  i>liiluBOplil<^ii,  similarly,  we  Hod  a  realm  of 
forlnlew  sliaJuw  •luriiully  uiit:i>iii[Uiirud  by  mcroiX  (ird«r,  oderiiig  a  cou- 
triist  to  lliu  iiiiHluni  xy^li'iiia  wliicb  ului  ut  u  unity  to  bo  ruachuJ,  It  not 
by  rtunuli,  ut  kiut  by  wlial  onu  luuy  uol  lu sou ii tutu ly  cull  an  ul  of  faitli. 


^^ 
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upon  him — in  its  fang  Oircean  poison  to  moke  the  victim  one 
with  hin  plague,  as  in  that  terrible  circle  those,  oflUctecI,  whom 
"  yita  bestial  piacque  e  non  humana.*' 

Two  spiral  shells '  lie  on  the  sand,  in  shape  related  to  each 
other  as  frog  to  lizard,  or  as  Spenser's  urchins,  spoken  of 
above,  to  his  snails.  One  is  round  and  short,  with  smooth 
viscous-looking  lip,  turned  over,  and  lying  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  other  is  finer  in  form,  and  of  a  kind  noticeable 
for  its  rows  of  delicate  spinea  But»  since  the  dweller  in  this 
one  died,  the  waves  of  many  a  long-fallen  tide  rolling  on  the 
shingle  have  worn  it  almost  smooth,  as  you  may  see  its  fel- 
lows to-day  by  hundreds  along  Lido  shore.  Now  such  shells 
were,  through  heathen  ages  innumerable  and  over  many 
lands,  holy  things,  because  of  their  whorls  moving  from  left 
to  right*  in  some  mysterious  sympathy,  it  seemed,  with  the 
sun  in  his  daily  course  through  heaven.  Then  as  the  open 
clam-shell  was  special  symbol  of  Yenusi,  so  these  became  of 
the  Syrian  Venus,  Ashtaroth,  Ephesian  Artemis,  queen,  not  of 
purity  but  of  abundance,  Mylitta,  i^rt?  iror*  ItrrXv^  the  many 
named  and  widely  worshipped.*  In  Syrian  figures  still  ex- 
isting she  bears  just  such  a  shell  in  her  hand.  Later  writers, 
with  whom  the  source  of  Uiis  symbolism  was  forgotten, 
accounted  for  it^  partly  by  imaginative  instinct^  partly  by 
fanciful  invention  conceming  tho  nature  and  way  of  lUe  of 
these  creatttrea  But  there  is  here  yet  a  further  reference, 
since  from  such  shells  along  the  Syrian  coast  was  crushed  out, 
sea-purple  and  scarlet,  the  juice  of  the  Tyrian  dye.  And  the 
power  of  sensual  delight  throned  in  the  chief  places  of  each 
merchant  city,  decked  her  "stately  bed"  with  coverings 
whose  tincture  was  the  stain  of  that  baptism.*    The  shells  are 

'  Ovid  MSooUtes  shells  with  the  enemjr  of  Andromeda,  but  regarding 
it  as  a  very  ancient  and  fish-lilce  monster,  plants  them  on  its  baclc — 

**tergm  otTii  raper  obtlta  oonchia.**— Or.  JTel.,  IV.  734. 

'  In  India,  for  the  same  reason,  one  of  the  leading  marks  of  the  Bnd- 
dha*s  perfection  was  his  hair,  thns  spiral. 

'Compare  the  cnrions  tale  about  the  Rcheneis.  Plinj,  Hist.  Nat., 
IX.  25.     **  De  echeneide  ejiisque  naturu  mirahili." 

^  The  purple  of  Ljrdda  was  famous.  Compare  Fors  ClaTigera,  April, 
1876,  p.  2,  and  Deucalion,  g  89. 
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empty  now,  devoui'ed — lizards  on  land  or  sea-aliore  are  ever 
to  aucli  "  ipinucissiiuum  geuus " ' — or  wasted  in  the  deep. 
For  the  ripplea  *  that  have  thi'own  mid  left  thetu  on  the  hukI 
ore  a  typa  of  the  lusts  of  men,  Uiat  leap  up  from  the  abyss, 
surge  over  the  shore  ot  Ufa,  and  fall  in  swift  ebb,  leaving 
desolation  behind. 

Near  the  coiled  adder  ia  planted  a  withered  human  hetul. 
Tlie  Binewa  and  skin  of  the  nock  spread,  and  clasp  Iba 
ground— OS  a  zoophyte  docs  ita  rock — in  hideous  mimicry  □( 
an  old  tree's  knotted  roots.  Two  feet  and  legs,  toru  off  by 
the  knee,  lean  on  this  head,  one  against  the  brow  and  the 
other  behind.  The  scalp  ia  bare  and  withered.  Tliese  things 
catch  one's  eye  on  the  first  glance  at  the  picture,  oikd  though 
BO  painful  are  mode  thus  prominent  as  giving  the  key  to  a 
huge  jturt  of  its  symbolism.  Later  Flatouista — and  amoug 
them  those  of  the  fifteenth  century — developed  fiuin  oertoia 
texts  iu  the  Tiimeua'  a  doutiiuo  couceiniug  the  myutieul 
meaning  of  hair,  which  coincides  with  its  siguilicuucs  to  the 
vision  of  early  (pre-Platonic)  Greeks.  As  a  tree  has  its  roots 
iu  earth,  and  set  thus,  must  patiently  abide,  bearing  such 
fruit  as  the  Inwa  o(  nature  may  appoint,  ho  man,  being  of 
other  family — these  dreamers  belonged  to  a  ver}'  "  pre-scien- 
tific  epoch  " — has  his  roots  in  heaven,  and  lias  the  power  of 
moving  to  and  fro  over  the  earth  for  service  to  the  litw  of 
Heaven,  and  as  sign  of  his  free  descent.  Of  these  diviner 
roots  tbe  hair  ia  visible  type.  Plato  tells  us,'  that  of  innocent, 
light-hearted  men,  "whose  thoughts  were  turned  heaven- 
ward," hut  who  "  imagined  in  their  simplicity  that  the  clearest 
demonstration  of  things  above  was  to  be  obtained  by  sight" 
the  i-ace  of  birds  had  being,  by  change  of  extei-nal  sliape 
into  duo  luiruiony  with  the  soul  (" /nr</>pi>fl^i£»ru ") — sucb 
persona  growing  feathers  iuut«ud  of    huir.*    Wo  have  iu 

'Plluj,  iliKtNal-.VllI.  ao. 

'  Uudur  lliti  naiua  of  Suloclit  and  Vuiiilia.     Sou  St.  ka^oA  ,  Civ.  Del, 
VII.  28. 
•I'Uto,  Tim.,  7r>,  70.  *  Iliul.  Ul,  D.  B. 

*  Thu  moil  Juvoid  uC  wliidom  ware  atruldiud  oil  eurlli,  Lucomiiiy  fooU 
1«M  ftnd  or«eplug  tliluga,  or  hiiiiIc  na  Uali  in  tlio  *«>.     So,  wu  luw  Vomitf 
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Dante,'  too,  an  inversion  of  tree  nature  parallel  to  that  of  the 
head  hera  The  tree,  with  roots  in  air,  whose  sweet  fruit  is|, 
in  Purgatory,  alternately,  to  gluttonous  souls,  temptation,  and 
purifying  punishment — watered,  Landino  interprets,  by  the 
descending  spray  of  Lethe — signifies  that  these  souls  have 
forgotten  the  source  and  limits  of  earthly  pleasure,  seeking 
vainly  in  it  satisfaction  for  the  hungry  and  immortal  spirit 
So  here,  this  blackened  head  of  the  sensual  sinner  is.  rooted  to 
earth,  the  sign  of  strength  drawn  from  above  is  stripped  from 
off  it,  and  beside  it  on  the  sand  are  laid,  as  in  hideous  mock- 
ery, the  feet  that  might  have  been  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
taina  Think  of  the  woman's  body  beyond,  and  then  of  this 
head — "  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent ;  and  instead  of  well-set 
hair,  baldnesa"  The  worm's  brethren,  the  Dragon's  electa 
wear  such  shameful  tonsure,  unencircled  by  the  symbolic 
crown ;  prodigal  of  life,  "  risurgeranno,"  from  no  quiet  gi^ve, 
but  from  this  haunt  of  horror,  "  co  crin  mozzi "  * — in  piteous 
witness  of  wealth  ruinously  cast  away.  Then  compare,  in 
light  of  the  quotation  from  Plato  above,  the  dragon's  thorny 
plumage ;  compare,  too,  the  charger's  mane  and  tail,  and  the 
rippling  glory  that  crowns  St.  George.  It  is  worth  while,  too, 
to  have  in  mind  the  words  of  the  "black  cherub"  that  had 
overheard  the  treacherous  counsel  of  Guido  de  Montefeltro. 
From  the  moment  it  was  uttered,  to  that  of  tlie  sinner's 
death,  the  evil  spirit  says,  "stato  gli  sono  a  crini"  * — ^lord  of 
his  fate.  Further,  in  a  Venetian  series  of  engravings  illus- 
trating Dante  (published  1491),  the  fireblreathings  of  the 
Dragon  on  Cacus'  shoulders  transform  themselves  into  the 
Oentaiir's  femininely  flowing  hair,  to  signify  the  inspiration  of 
his  forceful  fraud.  This  "  power  on  his  head"  he  has  because 
of  such  an  angel.^  When  we  consider  the  Princess  we  shall 
find  this  symbolism  yet  further  carried,  but  just  now  have  tO 
notice  how  the  closely  connected  franchise  of  graceful  motion, 

• 

ehoBen  transmigration  was  into  the  form  of  an  eoi— other  aathoriUst 
sajr,  of  a  fish. 

» Dante,  Porg.,  XXII.,  XXIH. 

•iWd.  Inf.,  VIL  57.     Purg.,  XXIL  46.  •  IbUL  Inf.,  XXVIL 

^IhUL  XXV. 
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loat  to  those  dishonoured  oues,  is  marked  by  Uie  most  care- 
fully ■pain  led  boDCs  lying  ou  the  left^a  thigh-bone  dislocated 
from  tliat  of  the  hip,  uud  then  thrust  tlirough  it  Curiously, 
too,  such  dislocation  would  in  life  pi-oduce  a  Lump,  mimick- 
ing faii'ly  enough  in  helpless  distortion  that  oue  U>  which  the 
frog's  leaping  power  \a  due. ' 

Centrally  iu  the  foreground  is  set  the  skull,  perhaps  of  im 
Bpe,  but  more  probably  of  an  npe-like  mon,  "  with  forehead 
viUnnous  low."  This  lies  so  lluit  iia  eye-socket  looks  out,  na 
it  wei-e,  through  the  empty  eyehole  of  a  sheep's  skull  beaidu 
it.  When  man's  virion  hns  become  ovine  merely,  it  shall  at 
last,  even  of  grass,  see  only  such  bitter  and  dangerous  growth 
as  our  husbandman  luuHt  reap  with  a  spear  fiom  a  dragon's 
wing. 

The  i-omitiniug  minor  words  of  this  pooin  iu  a  forgotten 
tongue!  cannot  detiuitely  inteqn-et.  The  Eiingle  skull  with 
jaw-bone  broken  oS,  lying  under  the  dragon's  belly,  falls  to 
be  mentioned  afterwords.  The  ghtitly  heap  of  them,  crowned 
by  a  human  mummy,  withered  and  brown,'  beside  the  coil  of 
the  dragon's  tail,  seem  meant  merely  to  add  general  emphoeia 
to  the  whole.  The  mummy  (and  not  this  alone  in  the  picture) 
may  be  compoied  with  Spenser's  description  of  the  Captain 
of  the  Army  of  Lusts : — 

"  IIU  IkkI/  lumi  and  moigro  m  ■  rake, 
Ami  akin  nil  witliured  liku  a  dryeil  rook, 
Tliorulo  OB  cold  and  dmary  u  a  snake. 

Upon  liiE  liead  he  wore  a  helmet  light, 
U*de  of  a  dead  man 'a  aknll,  that  aeamed  a  gliaslly  sight." 

The  row  of  five  palm  trees  behind  the  dragon's  head  per- 
haps refers  to  the  kinds  of  temptation  over  which  Victory 
must  be  gained,  and  may  tlius  be  illustrated  by  the  five  troops 
that  in  Spenser  assail  the  several  senses,  or  beside  Chaucer's 
five  fingers  of  the  hand  of  lust     It  may  be  observed  that 

■  •Ariaduo  F)0Telllln^'  I«ot   III.,  ji  Kl. 

*  The  vunum  of  tlie  hlellio,  a  aputlud  ipeolea  oC  liiarJ.  duiUdid  ot 
■hamsleUDeu,  wat  held  to  cause  blackeuing  of  the  facu. 
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Pliny  spoiikB  of  the  Eesenes — preceders  of  the  Christian  Her- 
mits—who  hod  given  up  the  world  and  its  jojs  as  *'gens 
Booia  palmarum.''  ^ 

Behind  the  dragon,  in  the  for  background,  is  a  great  city. 
Its  walls  and  towers  are  crowded  by  anxious  spectators  of  the 
battle.  There  stands  in  it,  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  an  emperor  on  horseback,  perhaps  i)laced  there  by 
Carpaccio  for  sign  of  Alexandria,  perhaps  merely  from  a  Vene- 
tian's pride  and  joy  in  the  great  figure  of  OoUeone  recently 
set  up  in  his  city.  In  the  background  of  the  opposite  (St 
Qeorge*s)  side  of  the  picture  lises  a  precipitous  hill,  crowned 
by  a  church.  The  clifTs  are  wavewoiti,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
passing  between  them  and  the  city. 

Of  these  hieroglyphics,  only  the  figure  of  the  princess  now 
remains  for  our  reading.  The  expression  on  her  face,  ineffi^ 
ble  by  descriptive  words,'  is  translated  into  more  tangible 
symbols  by  the  gesture  of  her  hands  and  arm&  These  repeat, 
with  added  grace  and  infinitely  deepened  meaning,  the  move- 
ment of  maidens  who  encourage  Theseus  or  Cadmus  in  their 
battle  with  monsters  on  many  a  Qrook  vase.  They  have  been 
clasped  in  agony  and  prayer,  but  are  now  parting — still  just 
a  little  doubtfully — into  a  gesture  of  joyous  gratitude  to  this 
captain  of  the  army  of  salvation  and  to  the  captain's  Captain. 
Baphael  *  has  painted  her  running  fi*om  the  scene  of  battle. 
Even  with  Tintoret '  she  turns  away  for  flight ;  an^  if  her 
hands  are  raised  to  heaven,  and  her  knees  fall  to  the  earth,  it 
is  more  that  she  stumbles  in  a  woman's  weakness,  than  thai 
she  abides  in  faith  or  sweet  self-surrender.  Tintoret  sees  the 
scene  as  in  the  first  place  a  matter  of  fact,  and  paints  accoi*d- 


«  Pllnj,  HIrt.  Nmt..  V.  17. 

*  Suppose  CalibAii  had  ooiiqiiered  Pro6])ern,  and  fettered  lifm  in  a  fig- 
tree  or  elsewhere;  that  Miranda,  after  watching  the  struggle  from  the 
cave,  had  seen  him  coming  triumphantly  to  seize  her;  and  that  the  first 
Appearance  of  Ferdinand  is,  just  at  that  moment,  to  her  rescue.  If  wo 
conceive  how  she  would  have  looked  then,  it  may  give  some  parallel  to 
the  expression  on  the  princess's  face  in  this  picture,  but  without  a  cer- 
tain light  of  patient  devotion  here  well  marked. 

'  Louvre.  *  National  Qallery. 
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iugly,  following  liis  judgment  of  girl  natui-e.'  Corpoccio 
Beea  it  as  ubuve  all  thiiiga  a  maltei-  of  failli,  and  puiuts  myth- 
ioally  tor  our  teucliing.  ludeed,  doing  tliis,  he  I'opGabs  tlie 
old  legend  with  more  literal  accuracy.  The  princess  was 
offered  as  a  sacriliue  for  her  people.  It  not  willing,  ebe  was 
at  least  submisaiTe  ;  nor  far  herself  did  eho  dreaia  of  flight. 
No  cliohis  in  the  rock  were  required  for  the  CUmUan  Androm- 
eda, 

"And  tho  liing  uiiid,  .  .  .  'Daughter,  I  would  yuu 
hoil  died  long  ago  ruilicr  than  Ihut  I  uhuuld  luso  you  thus,' 
And  fibo  fell  at  hia  foct,  asking  of  him  a  fathei-'a  blessing. 
And  when  he  had  blessed  lier  once  and  again,  with  tears  sho 
went  her  way  to  tho  uhoi-e.  Now  St.  Georgo  chanced  to  pass 
by  that  placo,  and  ho  saw  hor,  and  atiked  why  she  wept.  But 
slio  ouaworcd,  '  Good  youth,  mount  ijuickly  and  Ilea  away, 
that  you  die  not  heie  Bhainofully  mlh  me.'  llien  8t.  George 
Buid,  'Four  nut,  nMiiden,  but  tell  mo  what  it  is  you  wait  for 
here,  anil  all  the  {>oople  stand  fur  off  beholding.'  And  she 
Baid,  '  I  see,  gooil  youth,  how  great  of  heart  you  are ;  but 
why  do  you  wisli  to  dio  with  me?'  And  St  George  aoswei'ed, 
'  Maiden,  do  not  fear  ;  I  go  not  hence  till  you  tell  me  why 
you  weep.'  And  when  she  bod  told  him  alt,  be  (tnswerecl, 
'  Maiden,  have  no  fear,  for  in  the  name  of  Christ  will  I  save 
you.'  Au<l  she  said,  'Good  soldier, — lest  you  peiisb  with 
nie  t  For  that  I  iKiiish  niouo  is  euough,  and  you  could  not 
save  me  ;  you  would  perish  with  mo.'  Now  while  sbo  spoke 
the  dragon  raised  tiis  head  from  the  waters.  And  the  maiden 
cried  out,  all  tremhhng,  '  Flee,  good  my  lord,  flee  away  swift- 
ly.' " '  But  our  "  very  loyal  cbevaher  of  the  faith  "  saw  cause 
to  disobey  the  lady. 

Yet  Oarpaccio  ineana  to  do  much  more  than  just  repeat 
this  story.  His  priitcesa,  (it  is  impossible,  without  undue 
dividing  of  iU  substance,  to  put  into  logical  words  the  truth 

■  Aad  pMbkp*  from  a  oerUIn  uoetie  feeling,  a  senw  growing  wllh  tha 
growing  liceoBe  of  Venloe,  that  the  soul  must  rather  escape  from  thli 
moiiater  b;  flight,  tliau  lioiM  to  aue  it  HUbduui)  and  miwlu  iKrviuvable, 
(Tlilo  p.  14). 

*  Lcgenda  Aurea. 
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here  "  embodied  in  n  tale/') — but  this  princess  represents  the 
Boul  of  man.  And  therefore  she  wears  a  coronet  of  seven 
gems,  for  the  seven  virtues  ;  and  of  these,  the  midmost  that 
crowns  her  forehead  is  shaped  into  the  figure  of  a  cross,  sig- 
nifying faith,  the  saving  virtue.'  We  shall  see  that  in  the 
picture  of  Gethsemahe  also,  Carpaccio  makes  the  representa- 
tive of  faith  central  Without  faith,  men  indeed  may  shun 
the  deepest  abyss,  yet  cannot  attain  the  glory  of  heavenly 
hope  and  love.  Dante  saw  how  such  men— even  the  best- 
may  not  know  the  joy  that  is  perfect.  Moving  in  the  divided 
splendour  merely  of  under  earth,  on  sward  whose  "  fresh  verd- 
ure," eternally  changeless,  expects  neither  in  patient  waiting 
nor  in  sacred  hope  the  early  and  the  latter  itiin,*  "  Sembianza 
avevan  n6  trista  n6  lieta." 

This  maiden,  then,  is  an  incarnation  of  spiritual  life,  mysti- 
cally crowned  with  all  the  virtues.  But  their  diviner  meaning 
is  yet  unrevealed,  and  following  the  one  legible  command  she 
goes  down  to  such  a  death  for  her  people,  vainly.  Only  by 
help  of  the  hero  who  slays  monstrous  births  of  nature,  to  sow 
and  tend  in  its  organic  growth  the  wholesome  plant  of  civil 
Ufe,  may  she  enter  into  Uiat  liberty  with  which  Christ  makes 
His  people  free. 

The  coronet  of  the  princess  is  clasped  about  a  dose  red  cap 
which  hides  her  hair.  Its  tresses  are  not  yet  cast  loose,  inas- 
much as,  till  the  dragon  be  subdued,  heavenly  life  is  not 
secure  for  the  soul,  nor  its  marriage  with  the  great  Bride- 
groom complete.  In  comers  even  of  Western  Europe  to  this 
day,  A  maiden's  hair  is  jealously  covered  till  her  wedding. 
Compare  now  this  head  with  that  of  St  George.    Carpaccio, 

1  8t  TliomM  Aqninan,  putting  logioallj  the  ftposilo'i  '*  subntatice  of 
tilings  liopod  for,"  deflnea  faliii  as  *'a  habit  of  mind  bj  which  etornal 
life  is  begun  in  ns**  (Snmma  II.  III.  IV.  1). 

'  Epistle  of  James,  y7;  Dante  selects  (and  Carpaccio  follows  him)  as 
heavenly  judge  of  a  right  hope  that  apoetle  who  reminds  his  reader  how 
man*s  life  is  even  as  a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then 
vanisheth  awaj.  For  the  oonnection— geologically  historic— of  grass  and 
showers  with  true  human  life,  compare  Genesis  it  6—8,  where  the 
right  translation  is,  **  And  no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth, 
and  no  herb  yet  sprung  up  or  grown,"  etc 
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painting  a  divine  eeiviee  of  mute  prayer  anil  acted  proplieiry, 
lias  followed  St.  Faul's  law  coucoiiiiug  veatiticiitB.  But  we 
BUall  SCO  how,  wLen  prayer  ia  annwerml  uud  prophecy  fulfilled, 
the  long  liair — "a  glory  to  her,"  and  given  by  Nature  for  n 
veil— is  Buffiuient  covering  upon  the  maiden's  head,  l>eut  iu  a 
more  mystic  rite. 

From  the  cap  hanga  a  long  scarf-like  veil.  It  is  twisted 
once  about  the  princess's  left  ann,  and  Ihon  Houts  in  the  air. 
Tlie  effect  of  tliiu  veil  ulrikca  one  on  the  first  gluiice  at  the 
picture.  It  gives  fui-co  to  the  inipruBsion  of  natural  feur,  yet 
strangely,  iu  light  fold,  adds  a  aecret  sense  of  security,  as 
though  the  gauzo  were  some  sacred  lugis.  And  such  indeed  it 
is,  nor  seen  first  by  Carpaccio,  though  probably  his  intuitive 
invention  hui  o.  Thuva  is  a  Greek  vase-picturo  '  of  Cadnnis  at- 
tacking a  di'agon,  AroB-bugotten,  that  guarded  the  sacred  aprinif 
of  the  wiu'rior-god.  That  fight  was  tlius  for  tlio  some  holy 
element  whoso  symbolic  sprinkling  iu  the  end  of  this  one  here. 
A  maiden  anxiously  watches  the  event ;  her  gestui'e  reseutblca 
the  princess's  ;  her  arm  is  similarly  shielded  by  a  fold  of  her 
mantle.  But  we  have  a  parallel  at  once  more  familiar  and 
more  iuatructivoly  perfect  tlian  this.  Cudmus  had  a  daughter, 
to  whom  woa  given  power  upon  the  sea,  because  in  utmost 
need  she  had  trusted  herself  to  the  mercy  of  Ua  billows, 
liidy  of  its  toain,  in  houi-s  when  "the  blackening  wave  ia 
edged  with  white,"  she  is  a  holier  and  more  helpful  Aphrodite, 
— ft  " water-sprite  "  whose  voice  foretells  tUiit  not  "wreck'* 
but  salvation  "  ia  nigh."  In  ths  lost  and  most  terrible  crisis 
of  that  long  battle  with  the  Power  of  Ocean,  who  denied  him 
a  return  to  his  Fatherland,  Ulysses  would  have  perished  in  the 
waters  without  the  veil  of  Leucothea  wrapped  about  his  breast 
OS  divine  life-buoy.  And  tlint  veil,  tlie  "  immoi-tal  "  Kptj&tfiyov/ 
was  just  such  a  scarf  attached  to  the  head-dress  aa  this  one  o- 


■  iDghlruol  give!  lUls  (No.  230). 

'In  punuknci)  of  tliu  umu  B^mbollBm,  Troy  walls  were  once  Ifterally 
a*llud  "  wilvntioii,"  IIiIh  wurJ,  willi.  Tor  ourUlii  hUUiiloul  ruitsoim,  llie 
kdilud  «pil1iet  of  ''  liuly,"  bviiig  uppliud  to  ttiuin.  Witli  lliu  oiiiSiiir* 
Penelopo  ■hleldod  hat  "  lendat  "  iitiei:l»  In  prciwiice  of  the  eiiUora. 
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the  princess's  Lere.'    Curiously,  too,  we  slioll  see  that  Leuco- 
thea  (at  first  called  Ino),  of  Thebes' and  Cadmus' line,  daughter 
of  Harmonia,  is  closely  connected  with  certain  soui*ces  of  the 
story  of  St.  George.*     But  we  have  first  to  consider  the  drag-   ? 
on's  service. 

*  Vide  Nitsoh  ad  Od.,  V.  846. 

•     .  fiivrop  A^iTor 

(Find.  OL,  11.  51.) 


The  Editor  had  hope  of  publishing  this  book  a  full  year 
ago.  He  now  in  all  humility,  yet  not  in  uncertainty,  can  sum 
the  causes  of  its  delay,  both  with  respect  to  his  friend  and  to 
himself,  in  the  words  of  Si  Paul, 

Brahtwood, 

6th  March,  1870. 
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SANOTUS,  SANOTTJS,  SANOTUS. 


AN   ACCOUNT   OF  THE   MOSAICS  IN  THE  BAPTISTERY   OP 

ST.  MARK'S. 

'*  The  whole  edifice  is  to  he  regarded  less  ss  a  temple  wherein  to  praj 
than  as  itself  a  Book  of  Common  Prajur,  a  vast  illnminated  missal, 
hound  with  alabaster  instead  of  parchment" 

Stones  of  Venice^  iL  4,  46. 

**  We  mnst  take  some  pains,  therefore,  when  we  enter  St  Mark's,  to 
read  all  that  is  inscribed,  or  we  shall  not  penetrate  into  the  feeling 
either  of  the  builder  or  of  his  times."  SU>iu$  of  Venice^  iL  4,  04. 


Thx  following  oatologao  of  tho  mosaicfi  of  the  Baptistery  of 
St  Mark*B  wnn  written  in  tho  autumn  of  1882,  nftor  n  firnt  viRifc 
to  Venice,  nnd  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Iluskin  as  a  contribution  to 
his  collected  records  of  Uie  church.  It  was  not  intended  for 
publication,  ]but  merely  as  notes  or  material  for  which  he 
might  possibly  find  some  use ;  and  if  the  reader  in  Venice 
will  further  remember  that  it  is  the  work  of  no  artist  or  anti- 
quarian, but  of  a  traveller  on  his  holiday,  he  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  the  more  ready  to  pardon  errors  and  omissions  which  his 
own  observation  can  correct  and  supply.  The  mosaics  of  the 
Baptistery  are,  of  course,  only  a  small  portion  of  those  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  church,  but  that  portion  is  one  complete 
in  itself,  and  more  than  enough  to  illustrate  the  vast  amount 
of  thought  contained  in  the  scripture  legible  on  the  walls  of 
Si  Mark*s  by  every  comer  who  is  desirous  of  taking  any  real 
interest  in  the  building. 

The  reader,  then,  who  proposes  to  moke  use  of  the  present 
guide  con,  by  reference  to  the  following  list,  see  at  a  glance 


the  subjects  witli  which  these  niosaicu  dctU,  unci  Uie  order  in 
which  his  utleutioii  will  bo  diroctetl  to  them.  Tliey  ore,  iu 
addition  to  tho  ult^u-piocG,  UieBo  : — 

I.  The  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptiiit 
IL  ThelnfiiBcyof  Ciiriat. 
ni.  St.Nichoka. 
IV.  The  Four  Evangeliata. 

V.  Tlie  Four  Suiuta. 
VI.  The  Greek  Futhei-s. 
Vn.  The  Latin  Fiithere. 
Vm.  Christ  and  tho  Piophota. 
IX.  Climt  and  the  Aimatlca. 

X.  Ohriut  iiiiil  tho  AugulH. 

Tho  siibjoct  of  tlio  altiu'i'ioco  is  tho  Cnicifliion.  In  tlio 
oentfu  iu  Olaist  on  Ihu  ui-omh,  tliu  lutloiu  IC.  XC.  ctu  uilhur 
sido.  Over  the  crow  are  two  angels,  veiliu;;  Uuiii'  tuuos  with 
thair  robes  ;  at  its  foot  lies  n  Bkull, — Golgotha, — upon  whicli 
fulls  tho  bloorl  from  Christ's  feat,  whilst  on  oacli  side  of  tho 
Saviour  are  five  Oyiirea,  tlioae  at  the  eiti-eine  ends  of  the  nio- 
aoic  being  a  doge  and  dogareas,  probably  the  donors  of  the 


To  the  left  ia  St.  Mark— S  MdtCVS— with  an  open  book 
I  in  his  hand,  showing;  tlie  words,  "  In  illo  tempore 
I  Maiia  mnter  .  .  .  ."  "Iu  timt  hour-  Mary  hiu 
lother  .  .  .  ."  She  stands  next  the  cross,  with 
I  her  hands  c]usi>ed  in  grief ;  above  her  are  the 
letters  M— P  ®  V— ^tt^p  0.oD— Mother  of  God. 
To  the  ri<;ht  of  tho  cross  is  SL  John  tho  Evangelist — S. 
lOHES  £VG— his  face  covei-ed  with  his  hands,  receiving 
charge  of  tho  Virgin  :  "  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  his 
mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he  satth 
unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son  !  Then  saith  he  to 
the  disciple,  liehold  thy  mother  1  And  from  that  hour  the 
disciplo  took  her  unto  his  own  home  "  (St.  John  nix.  2f],  27). 

Lastly,  nest  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  UL  John  the  baptist, 
bearing  a  sci'oU,  on  which  ore  the  worda : 
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*'  Ecoe  agnna  Del,  ecee  qui  tollit  peooAtum  miindi.** 

*'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  awaj  the  aln  of  the  world  ** 
(St.  John  i.  20).  < 

I  Thk  Lifb  of  St.  John  thb  Baptist. — Leaving  the  altar  and 
turning  to  tlie  rights  we  have  the  first  mosaio  in  the  series 
which  gives  the  life  of  the  Baptist,  and  consists  in  all  of  ten 
pioturea     (See  plan,  p.  160.) 

a.  His  birth  is  announced. 

b.  He  is  born  and  named. 

c.  He  is  led  into  the  desert. 

d.  He  receives  a  cloak  from  an  angeL 

e.  He  preaches  to  the  people, 
y*.  He  answers  the  Phariseea 
g.  He  baptizes  Christ. 

?L  He  is  condemned  to  death, 
t.  be  is  beheaded. 
j.  He  is  buried. 

0.  n%8  birth  is  announced. — This  mosaic  has  three  divisions 

1.  To  the  left  is  Zacharias  at  tlio  altar,  with  the  angel  ap* 
peAriHg  to  him.  He  swings  a  censer,  burning  incdnse  "  in 
th6  order  of  his  course.**  Ho  ban  heard  the  angnPs  mcsaago, 
for  his  look  and  gesture  show  clearly  that  he  is  already  struck 
dumb.    Above  are  the  words : 

INGRBSSO  ZACHABIA  TBFL?  DfH 
iP^VJT  EI  AGLS  DNI  STAS 
A  DEXTRIS  ALTARI8 

**  IngreflM)  Zaeharia  templnm  domlni  apamlt  el  angelns  domini  ataiia 
adeztriaaltaria.'* 

"  When  Zaohariaahad  entered  the  temple  of  the  Lord  there  appeared 
to  him  an  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the  right  aide  of  the  altar  " 
(St  Loke  L  0-11). 

1  The  Bcrlptural  references  In  thta  appendix  are,  first,  to  the  Yulgate, 
which  most  of  the  legends  in  the  Baptistery  follow,  and,  secondly,  to 
the  English  Terston  of  the  Bible.  Tlie  viititor  jsrill  also  notice  that 
throughout  the  chapel  the  scrolls  are  constantly  treated  by  the  mosale- 
ists  literally  as  scrolls,  the  text  being  cut  short  even  In  the  middle  of  a 
word  by  the  ourl  of  the  supposed  parchment. 


8T.  MARK'S  soar. 
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2.  "And  the  poople  waited  for  SSoohariiui,  find  mnrvellod 
that  he  tarried  ao  long  in  the  temple.  And  when  he  came 
out^  he  could  not  speak  unto  them :  and  they  perceived  that 
he  had  seen  a  vision  in  the  temple  :  for  he  beckoned  unto 
them,  and  remained  speechless  "  (St  Luke  i.  21,  22). 

^^  H.  S.  ZAHARIAS  EXIT 
TUTUS  AD  PPEM 

"  Hio  Banoins  Zaohariu  exit  intns  ad  popalnm.** 

"  Here  saint  Zaoharias  oomes  out  safe  to  the  people." 

id.  "  He  departed  to'  his  own  house ''  (St  Luke  L  23). 
Zaoharias  embracing  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

RIA&  S.  ELI 
SABBTA 


b.  He  is  born  mid  named  (opposite  the  door  into  the  church).  - 
^—Zaoharias  is  seated  to  the  left '  of  the  picture,  and  has  a 
book  or  "  writing  table  "  in  front  of  him,  in  which 
he  has  written  "Jolumnos  est  nomen  ejus'* — 
«<  His  name  is  John  "  (Luke  i  63).  To  the  right 
an  aged  woman,  Elizabeth,  points  to  the  child 
inquiringly,  "  How  would  you  have  him  called  ?  ** ; 
further  to  the  right,  another  and  younger  woman  kneel%  hold* 
ing  out  the  child  to  his  father.  At  the  back  a  servant  with  a 
basket  in  her  arms  looks  on.  Unlike  the  other  two  women, 
she  has  no  glory  about  her  head.  Above  is  a  tablet  in* 
scribed: — 

NATIVTTAS 

SANCn  JOHAKNIS 

BAPTISTS 


and  below  another  tablet,  with  the  date  and  artist's  name — 


FRAN'TURESSIVSV.F.  MDCXXVm. 


*  Bj  '*  right "  and  '* left'*  in  thia  appendix  is  meant  alwaji  the  right 
and  left  hand  of  the  tpectator  as  he  faces  his  subjeot. 

11 
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Turaiag  now  to  the  west  wall,  and  sbjidliig  with  the  altar 
behind  us,  we  have  the  next  Uiree  luoBoica  of  the  eerie^ 
tlma — 


VAULT  OF  nooF 


c.  He  ialed  into  the  desert. — Tho  words  of  the  legeoda 


"  Qiiauiudu  ■iiyuliui  Hidiixlt  (t)  ittiiatiim  JotiMiinum 

iu  iluturtiiiu." 
"  How  au  iLiijjul  lod  iLWfty  sulut  Joliii  Itilo  tltu  JesurL" 

This  ia  not  biblical.  ''And  the  child  grew  and  wazed  strong 
in  spirit,  and  waa  iu  the  detierts  till  the  day  of  liia  showing  unto' 
Israel "  is  all  St.  Luke  (i.  80)  biij-b.  Hero  the  iiifaut  Bnptiat  is 
being  led  b;  an  angel,  who  points  onward  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  holda  that  of  the  child,  who,  so  fhr  from  being  - 
"strong  in  spirit,"  looks  troubled,  and  has  one  hand  placed 
on  hia  benrt  in  evident  fear.  His  other  hand,  in  the  grasp  of 
tba  angel's,  does  not  in  auy  way  hold  it,  but  is  held  by  it ;  be 
is  Uterolly  being  ted  into  the  desert  Boiuewliat  against  hia  wilL 
The  word  aedouazat  (?  medifevol  for  sedusit)  may  here  well 
have  this  meaning  of  persuasive  leading.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  child  and  his  guide  are  already  far  on  their 
way  :  tbey  have  left  all  vegetation  behind  them  ;  only  a  stony 
rock  and  rough  ground,  with  one  or  two  tufts  of  grasa  and  a 
leafless  tree,  are  visible. 

d.  He  receives  a  cloak  from  an  angel. — This  is  also  not  bibli- 
cal    The  words  above  the  mosaic  ore — 

no  A0ELU8  RErnEaETAT  VESTE  BTO  lOlII 
"  IIlo  sngelui  reprewnUt  vettsm  bmto  JohannL" 
"  Hero  Ihu  Mlgol  glVM  (bwk  T>  a  gamislit  lo  Ilia  bleuod  John."* 
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St  John  wears  his  doak  of  earners  hahr,  and  holds  in  one  * 
MT   hand  a  scroll,  on  which  is  written  an  abbreviation 
^^    of  the  Greek  "  /tcTwofiTc  "— "  Repent  ye." 
B 

e.  He  preaches  to  the  people. 

mo  PRBDIOATJ 
"  Here  he  preaches  "  [or  "  predicts  the  Christ "]. 

The  Baptist  is  gaunt  and  thin ;  he  wears  lus  garment  of 
cameFs  hair,  and  has  in  his  hand  a  staff  with  a  cross  at  the  top 
of  it  He  stands  in  a  sort  of  pulpit,  behind  which  is  a  build- 
ing, presumably  a  church  ;  whilst  in  front  of  him  listen  three 
old  men,  a  woman,  and  a  child.    Below  are  three  more  women* 

/.  ffe  ansvoen  the  Pharisees  (on  the  wall  opposite  e). — 
To  the  right  are  the  priests  and  Levites  sent  from  Jerusalem, 
asking,  "  What  says  he  of  himself?  "  They  are  four  in  num- 
ber, a  Babbi  and  three  Pharisees.  To  the  left  is  St  John 
with  two  disciples  behind  him.  Between  them  roUs  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  ferry  to  which  (Bethabara)  the  discussion  between 
the  Baptist  and  the  Jews  took  place,  and  across  the  riyer  the 
Babbi  asks : 

qv6m  .  BRGO  .  nArr 

ZAS  .  81  NQB  .  XP8  .  KB 
Q  .  HBLLA,.  NBQ'  PHA 

**  Qnomodo  ergo  baptisss  si  neqne  Christus,  neqne  EUs,  neqne  Pro- 
pheUf* 

**  Wtij  bsptitest  thoti,  then,  if  thou  he  not  thii  Christ,  nor  Bliss, 
neither  that  prophet  t "    (John  i.  25). 

St  John  does  not,  however,  give  the  answer  recorded  of 
him  in  the  Gospel,  but  another  written  above  his  head 
thus: — 

'  The  msrk  of  ahhreviation  over  the  C  shows  the  omission  of  sn  h  la 
the  mediavfil  *'  predichat  " 
'  The  Vnlgate  has  **  Quid  ergo  haptisas  si  tu  non  es,**  eio. 


ar.  MAitK'n  lucsT. 


•£•  EGO  BAPnZO  INO 

MTe  PATEIS 

BT  .  FILII  .  7.  SP' 


g.  Be  baplizee  Chrisl. 


"EgotMpliM  In  nomtDB  tntrlp  et 
mil  &  Spirllua  uuctS ." 

"I  bajitiM  iu  tlie  nuas  of  tits 
Fntlior,  and  Sou,  aud  lloly  SplrlL" 


HICB  BAPTiaMV  XPI 

On  tbe  loft  is  a  tree  witli  aii  axe  laid  to  its  root  la  tbe 
oentre  stuuila  St  Jolm,  wilb  hie  hand  oq  tbe  bead  of  Ohriat, 
who  Btandu  in  the  luidat  of  the  river.  Three  angehi  look  down 
from  the  right  bank  into  the  water ;  and  iu  it  ore  five  fishea, 
over  one  of  which  Christ's  hand  is  raised  in  bleasiug.  Below 
ia  a  child  with  a  golden  vase  in  one  hand,  probably  the  river 
god  of  the  Jordan,  who  is  aometiinea  introduced  into  these 
piotures.  From  above  a  ray  of  light,  with  a  etor  and  a  dove 
in  it,  descends  ou  the  bead  of  Chribt :  "  And  Jeaus  when  ba 
wu  Laptizod,  wont  up  straightway  out  of  the  water :  and,  lo, 
tbe  baavens  were  opened  uuto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of 
God  dfBcendtng  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him  ;  and,  lo, 
a  voice  from  heaven,  aaying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  wboni 
I  am  well  pleased  "  (Mutt  iil  IC,  17). 

A.  Bia  death  I'a  commanded  by  Herod  (over  the  door  into  tlie 
main  body  of  the  church). 


Tbe  mosaic  ia  (according  to  the  aacriatau)  entirely  restored, 
and  tbe  letters  of  tbe  legend  appear  to  Itave  been  incorrectly 
treat«d.     The  words  are  "  Fubllu:  ualtiuiti  imperavit  mater 
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nihil  (?  tnchil)  aliud  petos  nisi  caput  Johannis  Baptistsd  " — 
"  And  as  the  girl  danced  her  mother  commanded  her,  saying, 
Ask  for  nothing  else,  but  only  for  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist" 

Five  figures  are  seen  in  the  mosaic : — 

L  Herod  with  his  hands  raised  in  horror  and  distress, 
''  exceeding  sorry  "  (Mark  tL  26). 

2.  fierodias,  pointing  at  him,  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

8.  Herodias'  daughter  dancing,  with  the  charger  on  her  head. 

4.  Another  figure  with  regard  to  which  see  antet  p.  67,  §  8, 
where  it  \b  suggested  that  the  figure  is  St  John  at  a  former 
time,  saying  to  Herod,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her." 
If  this  is  not  so,  it  may  be  that  the  figure  represents  the 
"lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee  "  (Mark  tL 
21)  who  were  at  the  feast 

6.  A  seirvant  in  attendance, 

i.  Heia  beheaded, 

•^  DEGHOLAGIO  SGI  lOHIS  BAT. 
**  The  beheading  of  Bt.  John  the  Baptist" 

To  the  left  is  the  headless  body  of  St  John,  still  in  prison. 
"And  immediately  the  king  sent  an  executioner  (or  'one  of 
his  guard '),  and  he  went  and  beheaded  him  in  prison."  The 
Baptist  has  leant  forward,  and  his  hands  are  stretched  out  &ci 
if  to  save  himself  in  falling.  A  Soman  soldier  is  sheathing  his 
sword,  and  looks  somewhat  disgusted  at  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  as  she  carries  the  head  to  her  mother,  who  sits  en- 
throned near.     (See  anie^  p.  69,  §  10.) 

j.  He  is  hxmed, — "And  when  his  disciples  heard  of  it  they 
came  and  took  up  his  corpse  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb  "  (Mark  vi. 
29). 

'*  Hio  eepelitnr  corpus  sanoti  Johan- 
H.  SBPBUTVR  .  CO  nie  BapUstn  **— *'  Here  is    heing 

RPVS  .  8  .  lOHIS  .  BAT  haried  the  bodj  of  St.  John  the 

(Bee  anU,  p.  69,  g  10.)  BapUst" 

The  headless  body  of  the  Baptist  is  being  laid  in  the  grave 
by  two  disciples,  whilst  a  third  swings  a  censer  over  it 


luo  ar.  MAitK-a  uest. 

n,  Thk  Inpahcy  of  Oeirist. — Going  back  now  to  the  west  end 
of  tbe  chapel,  we  liafe  fourmosuics  lepresenting  BceueBiQ  the 
infancy  uf  CImsL. 

1.  The  wise  men  before  HckmI.      I  Above  e  ind  e  Id  tlie  I-lfe 

2.  The  wise  men  adoring  Christ,  [  "'  ^t  John, 
a  The  flight  into  Egj-pt.  .  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
4.  The  Holj  Innocents.                 1 

1.  The  wine  men  before  lierod. 

Herod  is  seateil  on  his  throne,  attended  by  a  Boman  sol- 
dier ;  he  looks  puzzled  and  anxious.  Ilefore  him  are  the  three 
kings  in  attitudes  of  supphcalion  ;  and  above  ore  the  words — 

4.  VBIE  ,  QVINATU'  .  EST  .  OEX  .  JUDiSOaUU 

'■  ULl  uat  qui  lialiu  Mit  ron  Jiidmirum  •  "  t 

"  Wliuru  Ix  liu  (but  la  l«n.  kiim  of  the  Jowi  T "  f  "^  ■""■  "'  *" 


"  AdorabDut  enm  omnei  regei  lerrn,  (aI)  omi 
"T«>,ftll  klngBBbftll  r>ll  down  butore  him 
him"  (Paftim  Itxii.  10,  11). 

lu  the  centre  ia  the  Madonna  seated  on  a  throne,  which  ia 
also  pai-t  of  the  stable  of  the  inn.  On  her  knees  is  the  infant 
Christ,  with  two  Angers  of  his  right  hand  raised  in  benediction. 
The  Uadonna  holds  out  her  baud,  as  if  showing  the  Child  to 
the  kings,  T.rho  approach  Him  with  gifts  and  in  attitudes  of 
devout  worship.  To  the  left  is  a  nuui  leudiiig  a  aiuiel  out  of  a 
building  ;  ivhilst  to  the  right  of  the  atublo  lies  Joseph  asleep, 
with  an  angel  descending  to  him  :  "  Arise  and  take  the  young 
cliild."  (See  the  next  mosaic.)  The  rays  from  the  centi-ol 
figure  of  tbe  vaulted  roof  full,  one  on  the  second  of  the  three 
kings,  and  another,  the  most  briUiant  of  them, — upon  which, 
where  it  breaks  into  triple  glory,  the  etui'  of  BetUeliam  is 
set,— upon  the  Madonna  and  the  CluisL 
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8.  TJieJlighi  into  EgypL 

ii«  8VBGE   BT   AGOIPB  PUERVM   ET  MATBEM  EU*  ET  FUGS 
IN  EQYPTUH .  ET  ESTO  IBI  USQ*  DVM  DIGAM  TIBI 

'*  Surge  et  aooipe  puerum  et  matrem  ejus  et  fuge  in  Egyptnm  et  etto 
ibi  uaqae  dam  dioam  tibL'* 

*'  Arise  and  take  the  yonng  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egjpt, 
and  be  there  until  I  bring  thee  word  **  (St  Matt  ii.  18). 

A  youth  carrying  a  gourd  leads  into  a  building  "with  a 
mosque-like  dome  a  white  ass,  on  which  is  seated  the  Ma- 
donna»  holding  the  infant  Christ  Joseph  walks  behind,  car- 
rying a  staff  and  cloak.  The  fact  of  the  journey  being  sudden 
and  hasty  is  shown  by  the  very  few  things  which  the  fugitives 
hare  taken  with  them— only  a  doak  and  a  gourd ;  they  have 
left  the  presents  of  the  three  kings  behind. 

4  ITie  Holy  Innocents. 

^  TUNG .  HERODE'  VIDE»  Q'MILVSr  BET  AMAGI'  IRATVE .  RE,  ^ 

DB.  7.  MIT  ^ 
TE8  OGCIDIT .  OMS  PUERO*  QVl .  ERANT .  BETHLSEM  QM  .  0IRU8         P. 

FINIBU8 .  EIVS.  > 

"Tnno  Herodes  Tidens  qnoniam  illnsaa  emet  a  magle  irattis  est  Talde, 
et  mittens  ocoidit  orones  pueros  qui  erant  in  Betlilehem  et  in  omnibus 
flnibnsejns." 

'*  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men, 
was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that 
were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof  **  (Matt  ii.  16). 

Three  Roman  soldiers  ore  killing  the  children,  some  of 
whotn  already  lie  dead  and  bleeding  on  tlie  rocky  groun(L 
To  the  right  is  a  mother  with  her  child  in  her  anns,  and  near 
her  another  woman  is  holding  up  her  hands  in  grieL 

m  St.  Nicholas. 

Just  below  the  mosaic  of  the  Holy  Innocents  is  one  of  S. 
NICX)LAir — St  Nichohis — with  one  hand  raised  in  benedio- 

'  The  letters  underlined  are  unintelligible,  as  otherwise  the  legend 
follows  the  Vulgate.  Possibly  the  words  haTe  been  retouched,  and  the 
letters  Incorrectly  restored* 
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tion  whilst  the  other  holds  a  book.  He  is  here,  close  to  the 
Bmall  door  that  opeiia  6u  to  the  Piazzetta,  the  nearest  to  tba 
sea  of  oil  the  soiuts  in  St.  Mai-k'a,  because  he  is  the  sea  saiut, 
the  patron  of  ull  ports,  and  especially  o(  Venice.  He  was,  it 
is  well  knowu,  with  St  George  aud  St  Mark,  oue  of  tlie  three 
saints  who  saved  Veuiue  frem  the  dmuoo  ship  in  the  storui 
when  St  Mark  gave  to  the  fisherinen  the  famous  ring. 

There  iiow  remain  for  the  ti-avollev's  exninieation  the  threo 
Yjiultfl  oT  tUo  Baplistery,  tlio  archou  leadiug  fi-oui  one  divisiuu 
of  the  chupel  to  another,  and  the  spandrila  which  support  tlid 
font  and  ultar  domes.  In  the  arch  leading  from  Die  west  end 
of  the  chapel  to  the  front  are  the  four  evongetLsts ;  in  that 
leading  from  the  dome  over  the  font  to  that  over  the  altar  are 
four  sntuts,  whilst  iu  tlie  spiuidrils  of  the  two  luet-named  domes 
oi-e,  over  the  font,  tlio  four  Qreuk,  miJ  over  the  ulLur  the  four 
Latin  fathers. 

IV.  TUK  FOUII  EVANOICUBTS. 

a  LDCAS  EVG- 

St  Luke  is  writing  in  a  book,  and  has  written  a  letter  and 
a  halt,  possibly  QV,  the  firat  two  letters  of  Qiiotiium — "For- 
asmuch "—which  is  the  opening  word  of  his  GoeiieL 

S.   MAUCVS  EVU. 

St.  Mark  is  sharpening  his  pencil,  and  has  a  pair  of  pincsra 
on  liis  desk. 

S.   lOlIBS  ETO. 

St.  John  is  represented  as  very  old, — alluding  of  course  to 
hia  having  written  his  Gospel  lute  iu  hfe. 

B.  MATHEV  KVQ. 

St.  Matthew  is  writing,  and  just  dipping  his  pea  in  the  ink. 

V.  Fouit  SAnrra— S.  AiUhony,  St.  l^ielro  Uraeolo,  Si.  Indare, 
SI.  Tfieotiure. 
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o.  8t.  Anthony  (on  the  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  arch). 

ILB  EA 

TO  AN 

TON  10  **  II  beato  Antonio  di  BreM." 

DI  BB 

B  SA 

St  Anthony  is  the  hermit  saini  He  stands  here  "with 
clasped  hands,  and  at  his  side  is  a  skull,  the  sign  of  penitence. 
He  wears,  as  in  many  other  pictures  of  him,  a  monk's  dress, 
in  allusion  to  his  being  "the  founder  of  ascetic  monachism." 

His  temptations  **  are  well  known. 


it 


b,  St  Pietro  Urseoh  (above  St  Anthony). 

»{•  BEA  TUS  **  Beatns  PetriiB  Ursfolo  daz(8)  Yened.** 

PBTER  V^YBSi  '*  The  bleflsed  Pietro  Uneolo,  Doge  of 

O  DUXS  the  Yenetiani." 

LO  YENED 

This  Doge  turned  monk.  Influenced  by  the  teaching'of  the 
abbot  Quarino,  when  he  came  to  Venice  from  his  convent  in 
Ouyenne,  Pietro  left  his  ducal  palace  one  September  night, 
fled  from  Venice,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  monnsterjr  of 
Cusano,  where  he  remained  for  nineteen  years,  till  his  death 
inWT. 

Here  he  is  represented  as  a  monk  in  a  white  robe,  with  a 
black  cloak.  Ho  holds  in  his  hand  the  Dogo*s  cap,  which  ho 
has  doffed  for  ever,  and  as  he  looks  upwards,  there  shines 
down  on  him  a  ray  of  light,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  seen  the 
Holy  Dots. 

e.  8L  Iridore  (opposite  the  Doge). 

8.  ISIDOBYS  ]IABTIB(f) 

This  is  St  Isidore  of  Chios,  a  martyr  saint,  who  perished 

during  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Emperor 

Decius,  iuD.  250.     He  appears  to  have  been  much  worshipped 

at  Venice,  where  he  is  buried.     Here  he  is  seen  dressed  as  a 

warrior,  and  bearing  a  shield  and  a  lily,  the  symbol  of  purity.* 

*  8m  8Umm  nf  Vmke^  toI.  ii.  ohap.  viii  $  127,  and  toI.  iii  ohap.  iL 
^  61.  His  body  was  brought  to  Yenice  with  that  of  8t  Donato  in  1130 
bj  the  Dogo  Domenioo  Michiel.    8e«  ante  p.  14. 
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d.  St.  Theodore,    a.  tbbodoh.     k. 

He  U  with  St,  George,  St.  Demetrius,  ami  St  Mercuriua, 
one  of  tlie  four  Oreok  wurrior  Boiiita  of  ClmBtendoiu,  besides 
being,  of  coui-ee,  Uie  patron  saiut  of  Venice.  He  ia  martyr  as 
well  as  wiirrtor,  having  fired  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flaniea,  a.v.  300. 

The  four  aaints  upon  ibia  arch  thua  ropresest  two  forms 
of  Ctiriatian  service ;  St  AuUiouj  and  the  Doge  being  choaea 
as  t}-]H)e  of  ascelicium,  and  the  other  two  as  eicamples  of 
actual  martyrdom. 

VL  Thb  Four  Orbxk  Fathebs — St.  John  Oiryaoniom,  Si. 
Oregori/  Nai'tamentit,  St.  Basil  the  Great,  atid  St.  Alhanani'uii  (oa 
the  Bpandrils  of  the  central  dome). 

0.  a.  lOHKB  ouiaosTOUoa  patxa  (patriarch),  on  the  right  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  church. 

He  boa  no  miti-e,  being  one  of  tlie  Greek  Fathers,  who  ore 
thus  distiuguiubed  from  the  Latin  Fathers,  oil  of  whom,  excupt 
St.  Jerome  (the  cardinal),  wear  mitres. 

He  bears  a  soroll — 


NVMI 
NTRA 
BFT.Q 
VBNON 
a  PVR 
V8  ALT 
ELAV 
ABIT 


"  BegDum  InlTibll,  qnem  noD  lit  pnnu 
KrU  lavftblL" 

"  lie  bIikII  enter  tli4  fciogdom  :  wbo  !■ 
noluluau,  blm  shall  UetUorougblyiruh." 


b.  a.  OBEOOHiva  maziahzbnus  (to  the  right  of  St  John  Chiy- 
eoatom).  He  is  represented,  as  he  usually  is,  oa  old  and  worn 
with  fasting.     On  hia  scroll  ia  written — 

»;.  QVO 

DNA 

TUBA  "  Qiiod  iiatara  tulit  Chrlslua  baplUmata 

TULI  ciirut." 

T  XPS  "  WliKt  mkluTu  liu  brought,  Cliriit  b; 

BAPTI  baplUm  outm." 

&UAT 

EOV 

EAT 
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c.  8.  BARtL  (to  the  right  of  his  friend  St  Ghregorj).  SL  Basil 
the  Qreat,  the  founder  of  monachism  in  the  East^  began  his 
life  of  devotion  in  early  youth,  and  is  here  represented  as  a 
young  man.  The  order  of  the  Basilicans  is  still  the  bnly  order 
in  the  Qreek  Church.     His  scroll  has — 


►>  UT  SO 

LB  EST 

PRIMUM 

LUX)MU 

RIRIDB 

BAfiB 

MUM 


'*  Ut  sole  est  priiimm  Inz  *'  (us  by  the 
Btin  flrst  we  liaTe  light).  Tlie  rest  Is  un- 
intelligible, except  the  last  word,  which 
suggests  that  the  comparison  Is  between 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  spiritaal  light 
of  bapUsttL 


d  &  ATHANASius,  old  and  white-haired.    His  scit>ll  runs — 

•J-  UT  UN 

UM  EST 

NUM  "  Ut  nnum  est  numen,  sic  saoro  mnnere 

EN  SI  a  lumen  (t  atqae  lumen).*' 

0  SAGR  **  As  the  Godhead  Is  one,  so  also  by 

NERB  God's  gift  Is  light "  (?) 

OMU 
ALV 
MEN 

Vn.  The  Pour  Latin  Patiikm— i%  Jerome^  SL  AmhroM,  St. 
AnguBline,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Qreat  (on  the  spandrils  of  the 
altar  dome). 

The  light  here  is  very  bad ;  and  even  after  accustoming 
himself  to  it^  tlie  reader  will  hardly  be  able  to  do  more  than 
see  that  all  four  figures  hare  books  before  them,  in  which  they 
are  writing,  apparently  in  Qreek  characteni.  What  they  have 
tvritten — in  no  case  more  than  a  few  letters — is  impossible  to 
decipher  from  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  St.  Jerome  wears  his 
cardinal's  hat  and  robes,  and  St  Ambrose  has  his  bee-hive 
near  him,  in  allusion  to  the  story  that  when  in  his  cradle  a 
swarm  of  bees  once  lighted  on  his  lips  and  did  not  sting  liim. 

The  visitor  has  thus  examined  all  the  mosaics  except  those 
of  the  three  dome&  He  must  now,  therefore,  return  from 
near  the  altar  to  the  further  end  of  the  chapel,  and  take  tlie 
first  vaulting  (for  accurately  this  is  not  a  dome)  of  that  part 
of  the  rooL 


Ifar 


ST.  ilABK'S  BBST. 

yUL  Chbist  and  tbb  P&ofuets. 

In  the  centre  is  CLrUt,  surrount^led  b;  the  propbeU  and 
piktriai'cha  of  the  Old  Teetaiiient,  each  of  whom  uufolda  a 
HcroU  uud  'displaya  on  it  a  portiou  of  his  own  prophecy. 

Standing  witti  liia  buck  to  the  alfor,  the  visitor  will  thus  see 
to  the  left  of  the  Chrixt,  Zophaniah  (md  FJiaha,  and  to  hia 
right  leuitdi  and  Hoseu. 

1.  XICI'IIANIMI.    SoriinNIAIiriIA(i>t«>j.l,(,iu). 


"Enpeatamu  lii  ill»rannTeollonliiiie» 
qiionium  ju^diuiuiu  muum  ut  cougregau 

gUUlBS).'' 

Sue  Zeph.  111.  8.  Tlila  legeitd  W  (hort- 
eiiud,  *iid  uot  quits  mcaurital]'  quoUd, 
[mm  llie  Vulijute.     Our  venloii  )■ : — 

"  Wait  ya  ujxiii  oio  until  tlia  d*]'  tl(«t 
I  rl«e  up  ,.ftir  m/  dutviuJukliou  in  to 
gatlmr  tlia  ualiuun. . . ," 

BLISEAS  PITa 


Ub.  MruU  n 

EXPE 

TAMB 

INDIE 

IIBSU 

KEOT 

I0N13 

UEB 

QUO 

NIM& 

iir 


ScroU:-PATBa 

UFA 

"Fkter  ml,  pktar  ml,  onmia  Iirmel  at 

TERUI 

»url8»eiu.." 

CUEHO' 

"Hj  fftther.  mj  fatUur,  the  obulot  of 

ISRAEL 

IstmI  aud  tUo  liorsemun  tUoreof." 

ETAU 

a  Kiup  tL  12. 

RIGA 

BIVS 

ISAIAK 

I8AIAS 

PHA 

Scroll  ;-ECCE  V 

"  Ecce  Tirgo  oonoipttil  ut  p«rlet  lllium 

IRQOo 

CiriKT 

"ll«l.uld  a  vlrijin  (liUI  ooiioeWe  >ud 

BTPAR 

beat  B  KOQ,  and  aliall  ckll  l>ii  i>ame  Im- 

lET  FII.I 

luuiuuL"  ' 

UMETV 

Im.  ?ii.  14. 

OCABIT 

URNOM 

'  Ittlali  U  o»iiBtaiil1]r  mpctiaeiiluJ  with  IIium  wardu  oil  Lis  wroll,  M, 
for  oiamplu,  nii  Ili<j  roof  of  llie  Aruim  diaiwl  at  Padua,  Mid  ou  Ih* 
wuiteru  porohua  at  tho  cullivdrul  ut  Vuioui. 
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4.  ffOSEA. 

Scroll :— VBNIT 
EST  BB 
VEBTA 
MUBAD 
DOMmU 
QVU 
IPSBGB 
PITBT 
SANA 


OSIA 
PHA 


*'  Yenite  et  reTortamnr  ad  dominnm 
quia  ipse  cepit  ei  sana  (bit  nos)." 

"  Come  and  lei  ns  retnm  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  has  torn  and  he  will  heal 


OS. 


t» 


HoeeaTL  1. 


Then  turning  around  and  &cing  the  altar,  we  have,  to  the 
left  of  the  Ohrist^  Jeremiah  and  Elijah  ;  to  the  rights  Abraham 
and  JoeL 


6.  JBRBMlAn. 

JEBEMIAS 

PftA 

Scroll  t—H  10  EST 

DEVS 

*'  Hie  est  Dens  noeter  et  non  ezUma- 

NOSTEB 

bitor  aUofl." 

BTNON 

'*Thi8  is  our  God,  and  none  other 

EXTDfA 

shall  be  feared.*' 

BITUB 

ATiTVS 

• 

6.  ELIJAir. 

ELIA 

PHA 

ScroU:— DOMIN 

**  Domine  si(o)  oonTersns  aTonit  pop- 

ESIGO 

nlus  tiius." 

NUEB 

*<Lord,  thns   are   thj   people   come 

SUS 

against  thee.** 

AVEN 

This  is  not  biblical.    It  is  noticeable 

ITPO 

thai  Elijih,  unlike  the  other  prophets, 

PVLV8 

who  look  at  the  spectator,  is  taming  to 

TV 

the  Ohrist,  whom  he  addrewM. 

VS 

• 

7.  abraItam. 

ABBAK 

pSa. 

ScroU:— VISITA 

VITDO 

'^Yisitayit   (antem)   dominns   Saram 

MINUS 

sicnt  promiserat** 

SABAM 

*'  The  Lord  Tisited  Sarah  as  he  had 

SIOUT 

said." 

PBOMI 

Gen.  zzL  1. 

SEBAT 

m 

^^^^^1?*                              BT. 

MASK'S  SBST. 

^r| 

^H             & 

JOEL 
PHA 

1 

^H                           ScroU^-SUPBB 

1 

^H                                          HliKVO<S) 

"  Super  >erToa 

nMw  et  mrpm  aiMUI*a                                   1 

^^L                                        HEOSBT 

e&undkm  d£  EpiiiUi  UM). "  '                                                            | 

^^^^^—                             SUrEBA 

-  Upon  mj  » 

•n  wrruilB  and  band-                                    ■ 

^^^^^U                         NCtLAS 

maid*  wUl  I  poor  out  lot,  my  tpirtW                                     | 

^^^^^V                         SaUNEi. 

J<Ml  U.  S8.                                          ■ 

^^^^^P                          MDBS 

1 

^^^^                             PVMBO 

1 

^H                Then,  still  facing  tlie  altar,  tltera  are  on 

the  wall  to  the  riglit                              1 

^H                David  and  Solomon  ;  on  tliat  to  the  left,  abore  the  Baptiam  of                              | 

^B                ChrUt.  Obadioli  and  Jonak 

^1                      9.  J>JK/D. 

DAVID 

PUA 

^H                            Scroll:— FILIUS 

^H                                            UBV.B 

•■  FlUua  muu* 

M  in.  ego  liodie  gMiul 

^H                                          STU.E 

to." 

^H                                      0O.B 

"  Ttuni  art  id; 

sou,  tUU  dkj  llKVfl  I  b«- 

^V                                      ODtB 

gotton  UiBs  " 

H^                            am 

Piilm  IL  7. 

^                                         ULT 

10.  SOLOMON. 

SALOMOM 

PHA 

Bwoll  ;-QVESI 

VI.  ILL  V 

M.BTNO 

.■Quja. 

NINVEN 

I.IUENE 

Ulum." 

BUT,  IN 

■■I«>.. 

HE.V1QI 

.     TllB     \Y%t 

LB.QV1 

fuuiid  (0 

CUTO 

muT 

CIUI 

QiuaalTi  lllam  et  non  Invenl-lnTan- 
Diu  Tigilei  (jul  ciulodiuut  eirl- 

jlil  liim,  bul  I  found  hfm  not. 
^Iimoii   tliHt  go  mbout  tbe  lltj 

Suui;  ut  SoIqiuou,  ill.  2,  8. 


'TLo  uiumIu  Iiw  iipp^rimll)'  "'  uniiiJBui"  (or  " 
XMitorur'i  urrur.     Tliu  Viil^ulu  liiu  "biiirftiiiii  m 


1,"  pomfLlj  a 
'  "du  aplrllu 
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11.  OB  Am  AH, 

ABDIAR 

PifA 

Scroll  :~EOCB 

PAUV 

'*Ecce  pM-Tulam  dedlt  te  in  gen- 

ULVM 

tibus." 

DEDI 

**  Behold  lie  has  made  thee  small 

TTB 

among  tlie  heathen.** 

INOB 

Obadiah  2. 

WTl 

(Vulgate  has  "  dedi : "  and  so  has 

BV 

our  Bible  **  I  have.") 

13 

12.  JONAH. 

JONAR 

pIta 

Soroll:    CLAMA 

**Clamayl  ad  dominam  et  ezaudiyli 

VIADD 

me  de  tribulatione  mea.'* 

OMIJNU 

'*  I  cried  bj  reason  of  my  affliction 

MBBX 

to  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me." 

AUDI 

Jonah  ii.  2. 

VITMB 

DBTR 

inULA 

» 

^TIO 

. 

^H 

IX.  Chbist  ahd  thb  APO0TLI8.  (See  (mUt  p.  67.  §  8.) 
Passisg  now  to  under  the  central  dome,  Christ  is  again  seen 
enthroned  in  the  midst^  no  longer,  however,  of  the  prophets, 
but  of  his  own  disciples.  He  is  no  longer  the  Messiah,  but 
the  risen  Christ  He  wears  gold  and  red,  the  emblems  of 
royalty ;  his  right  hand  is  raised  in  blessing ;  his  left  holds 
the  resurrection  banner  and  a  scroll.  The  marks  of  the  nails 
are  visible  in  the  hands  and  feet  here  only ;  they  are  not  to 
be  seen,  of  course,  in  the  previous  vaulting,  nor  are  they  in 
the  third  or  altar  dome  where  he  sits  enthroned  triumphant 
as  the  ELeavenly  King. 


8T.  MARK'S  REST. 


ScroU !— EVtrrBS 
INMVDV 
DlflVBS 
TH.FBH 
DIOOLT 
BBVAN 
OELIV 
MOfflO 
REATU 
RBQt 

oauDi 

DEBI 
TBBk 
FTIS 
ATO 


"Buntes  in  mundum  »niveriiitu 
pradicato  evaogelium  oniui  cruktans. 
Qui  crediderit  et  baptUatufi  tuerit  ul- 
VU8  orit)," 

"Go  ja  Into  nil  Uia  world,  and 
preaob  (hs  Ooapal  to  Bvarj'  oramtiire. 
)U  that  iMHuvetli  and  li  bapUied  aUiJI 
baaavad." 

Si.  Mark  xtl  IS,  IS. 


Below,  right  round  tLe  dome,  are  tlio  twelve  Apostles,  bap- 
tizing caclk  ia  tlie  country  with  wliicli  liiu  iiiiiiiBtry  is  uctuaUy 
or  by  tradition  tuout  aasocifttej.  A  lint  of  tlieni  luui  been  al- 
ready giren  (ante,  p.  67,  g  8),  with  tlieir  countrieB,  except  that 
of  St  Bartholomew,  which  ia  there  noted  as  "  indecipherable." 
It  IB,  however,  legible  as  India. 

Each  Apoatle  is  the  centre  of  n  similar  group,  consiating  o( 
the  Apostle  himself,  his  convert,  in  the  moment  of  baptism, 
and  a  third  figure  wIiobo  position  is  doubtful  He  may  be 
awaiting  baptism,  oh'eody  baptized,  or  merely  an  attendant : 
in  the  group  of  St.  James  tlio  Less,  he  holds  a  towel ;  in  that 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  cross  ;  and  in  every  cose  he  wears  the  cos- 
tume of  the  country  where  the  baptism  is  taking  place.  Thus, 
to  take  the  most  striking  instances,  St.  Philip's  Phi'ygian  haa 
the  red  Phrygian  cap;  St.  Peler'a  Roman  is  a  Roman  sol- 
dier ;  the  Indians  of  St  Thomas  and  SL  Bartholomew  ore  (ex- 
cept for  some  iJight  variety  of  colour)  both  dressed  ahke,  and 
wear  turbaus.  Behind  the  figures  is  in  each  group  a  build- 
'  ing,  also  characteristic  architecturally  of  the  given  country. 
In  two  inutancea  there  ia  seen  a  tree  growing  out  of  tUia 
building,  namely,  in  the  cose  of  Palestine  and  in  that  of 
Achnta  ;  but  whether  or  no  with  any  spechil  incuuiug  or  al- 
lusion may  bo  doubtful. 


J 
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Thd  insoripiions  are  as  follows  (see  anie^  p.  67) : 


SG8  lOHfiS  EVG  BAFTIZA 

8.  UGOB  MINOR 

8.  PHVLIP 

a  MATHBV 

&  8IME0N 

8.  T0MA8 

&  ANDRB 

a  PBTRV* 

a  BARTOLOMEV* 

a  TADEV 

a  MA11A8 

8CS  MARGT8  EYS 


I  BFKSO 

I JUDKA 

I  FRIGU 

I  ETHIOPIA 

I  BGIPTV 

m  INDIA 

I  ACHAIA 

IN  ROMA 

I  INDIA 

I  MESOPOTAMIA 

I  PALBSTIN 

I  ALB8ANDRIA 


In  ibis  list»  most  careful  reference  is  made,  as  has  been 
sai^t  to  the  various  traditions  concerning  the  places  of  each 
Apostle's  special  ministix  the  main  tradition  being  always 
foUowed  in  cases  of  doubt  Thus  St  John  was  bishop  of 
!E^hesus  ;  St  James  tlie  Less  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  where  h6 
received  St  Paul,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Church ;  St 
Philip  labored  in  Phtygia,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  Hiera- 
polis ;  St  Matthew  chiefly  in  Etliiopia ;  St  Simeon  in  Egypt ; 
and  St  Thomas  (though  this  may  be  by  confifsion  with  an-* 
other  Thomas)  is  said  to  have  preached  in  India  and  fotmded 
the  Church  at  Malabar,  where  his  tomb  is  shown,  and  ''  Chris- 
tians of  St  Thomas'*  is  still  a  name  for  the  Church.  So, 
again,  St  Andrew  preached  in  Achoia,  and  was  there  crucified 
at  Patres ;  the  connection  of  St  Peter  with  Bome  needs  no 
comment ;  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius  assign  India  to  St 
Bartholomew ;  St  Thaddosus  or  Jude  preached  in  Syria  and 
Arabia,  and  died  at  Eddossa ;  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
ministry  of  St  Matias  were  spent  hi  Palestine  ;  and  lastly,  St 
Mark  is  reported  to  have  been  sent  by  St  Peter  to  Egypt»  and 
there  founded  the  Church  at  Alexan^ia. 

X.  Chbist  and  ths  Akoelb. 

We  pass  lastly  to  the  altar-dome,  already  partly  described 
in  the  "  Requiem  "  chapter  of  this  book  (p.  68,  §  9). 

In  the  centre  is  Christ  triumphant,  enthroned  on  the  stars, 
with  the  letters  IC  XC  once  more  on  either  side  of  him.     In 

13 
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the  circle  with  hun  are  tno  angels,  vhoee  wings  Teil  all  but 
their  faces  ;  lomid  it  uro  nine  other  aiigeta,  ruby-coloured  for 
love,  aud  bearing  fluming  toichcij.  "  He  uiolteth  his  aiigulu 
Bpirits,  and  hiB  uiiuistei-s  a  darning  fire." 

Lower  down  round  the  dome  ue  the  "angels  and  arch- 
angels and  all  the  conipuuy  of  heaven,"  who  "  laud  and  mag- 
nify His  glorious  name."  Tliose  heavenly  agencies  are  divided 
iuto  throe  hierarehieu,  oiwh  of  throu  dioim,  tuid  thesu  uiiiu 
vlioiro  are  givuu  i-ouud  thiu  vault. 

Illeruoliy  L  .  .  ■  Bera|iliiin,  Cherublni,  Tlironsi. 
IKonu'Rliy  II.  .  .  .  Domiuiitlona,  VlrlnBs,  Powan. 
lliurftrsliy  III.  .     Prlucedonu,  Archuiiyuls,  AugiiU. 

"  The  first  three  choirs  receive  their  glory  iminedlately  from 
God,  and  tmnsiuit  it  to  the  second  ;  the  second  illumitiata 
the  third  ;  tbo  thinl  are  ^tloced  in  relation  to  the  created 
uuivei'ueand  man.  The  first  hierarchy  are  oa  council lora ;  Uia 
second  as  govcniora  ;  the  tlurd  as  ministers.  Tlie  Seiitphioi 
are  absorbed  in  perpetual  love  and  adoi-alion  unniediately 
round  the  throne  of  God  ;  the  Cherubim  know  and  wortiUip  ; 
the  Thrones  euslnin  Uio  seat  of  the  Motst  High.  The  Dumi- 
.  nations,  Viitues,  Powers,  ore  the  regents  of  the  stars  and  ale- 
menta.  Tlie  last  three  orders — Princedoms,  Archangels,  nud 
Angeht — oie  the  protectors  of  the  great  monarcLtes  on  earth, 
and  the  03:ocutors  of  tlie  will  uf  Qod  throughout  the  uuivena."  ' 
The  visitor  can  see  fur  iitmeelf  how  accurately  this  stato> 
ment  is  borne  out  by  the  mosaics  of  the  altar-dome.  Imme- 
diately over  the  altar,  and  nearest  therefore  to  the  presence 
of  God,  is  the  Cherubtiu,  "  the  Lord  of  those  that  know,"  with 
the  words  "  futoess  of  knowledge,"  "plenitudo  scientira,"  on 
his  heart ;  to  the  left  is  the  Seraphim  ;  to  the  I'ight  the 
Thrones,  "sustaining  the  seat  of  the  Uoet  High."  Further 
to  the  right  come  the  Dominations — an  armed  angel,  holding 
in  one  luind  a  balance,  in  the  oUier  a  fl]>eai'.  In  one  scale  of 
the  balance  is  a  man,  in  the  other  the  book  of  the  law  ;  and 
this  latter  scale  is  being  just  snatched  at  by  a  winged  demon, 
who,  grovelling  on  tlie  ground,  turns  round  to  meet  the  spear 
■  Un.  Jkuesou's  "  L«g«nduy  Art,"  p.  45. 
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of  tl)je  imgel.  Opposite  the  Dominations  are  the  Princedoms 
or  Principalities,  another  armed  angel,  wearing  a  helmet  and 
calmly  seated  among  the  stars ;  and  the  Powers  ("  potes- 
tates  ")  with  a  black  devil  chained  at  his  feet  The  Virtues 
come  next,  with  a  skeleton  in  a  grave  below,  and  at  the  back 
a  pillar  of  fire  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Angels  and  Archangels,  "  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  QoA  throughout  the  universe,''  are 
seen  nearest  to  the  gospel-dome,  standing  above  a  rocky  cave, 
in  which  are  three  figurea  They  appear  to  have  various 
functions  in  the  resurrection  ;  the  angel  holds  out  a  swathed 
man  to  the  archangel,  who  holds  a  man  (perhaps  tlie  same 
man),  from  whom  the  grave-clothes  are  falling.  Between 
them  they  tlius  complete  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  remains  only  for  the  visitor  to  observe,  before  leaving  the 
chapel,  the  manner  in  which  its*  different  parts  arc^  related  to 
each  other.  Upon  the  arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  gospel- 
dome  are  the  Four  Evangelists ;  on  that  which  prefoces  the 
altar-dome,  with  its  display  of  heavenly  triumph,  are  four 
saints  "  militant  here  on  earth.'*  But  it  is  the  domes  them- 
selves whose  meaning  is  most  evidently  connected.  -In  all, 
the  same  Figure  is  seen  in  the  centre,  surrounded  in  the  first 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  second  by  the 
Apostles,  in  the  tliird  by  the  heavenly  choirs,  thcP  three  to- 
gether thus  proclaiming  the  promise,  the  ministry,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  prophesied,  crucified  and  glorified  Christ. 

BANCTU8,  SANCTUS,  8ANCTU8, 
DOMINUS,  DEU8,  OMNIPOTBN8, 
QXn  BRAT,  QUI  EST,  BT  QUI  VBNTUIIU8  EST. 

Rev.  iv.  8. 
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"  kuid  lu  Vuiiiou,  ua  u. 

"  "    itjiu  of,  pref.  ij. 

"  "    Suj>plumentl.,  why  ImuBd.  1  8.  pref.  ei,«a. 

fitonM  of  Veiilci),  erton  ot,  aad  Autbor'i  PruUttautUm,  IM. 
"  ■'       quoted,  120,  147,  44  n. 

"  "       re piibll cation  of,  pUnued,  pref.  4. 

"  "       Hi.  Murk  ■,  duwirlyliuu  vf,  \ii. 

B>)dwiii,  kitig  of  JuruMluui,  0. 

Bapllaut  of  Cliiint  (St  Miuk's  inowlo),  104. 

Bitplltt,  Ihu,  Llfti  uf  <SL  Ukrk'a  niooalo),  100. 

Bwi.  Wllllun  of,  Bl  siege  of  Tjta,  Vi. 

Bitniuli's  roll,  pr«f.  il. 

ItMlliotna,  tliH  out;  order  of  the  Greek  Chnroh,  171. 

Buill&k,  CarpooolD's,  1  S,  98. 

Bellini,  Geiilile,  pktiirs  ot  Vmiloe,  47. 

Briliiii,  GeiiUle,  pioturu  of  St.  Mark's  fa^iide,  60,  70,  73. 

Belllui  Qloraunl,  Taiilla  of,  GO,  70. 

"  ■'  Correr  Huseam  (Trmiuflguratlon),  1  S.  120  n. 

"  "  pkturos  by  iu  the  Frorl,  SL  Zaooorio,  1  Sl  117. 

Bewick,  IS.  117.     ■ 
Bible  iiiiulod— 


I    Kaphuilih  lit.  8 

i  "      111.  10,'  ii 

I    Bt.lf>rk>l  n.W     . 
"       III.  It.  IB. 

L  Lnkd.k  11  .... 
"  M  ..'.'.'.'. 

m 

liv.  .13.,  . 
1.  Jobn  I.  »  . .  ■■,'.'. 

"    .'i«.  ai-n.V, 
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Birds,  chased  bj  Venetian  bojs,  54 ;  legend  of,  and  ohurohes  of  Yen* 

ice,  8.  • 

Bolton  Abbej,  80. 
Briberjr,  GO. 

Brides  oC  Venice,  1  8.  95. 
British  Miisenm,  Cotton  MS.,  pref.  8. 
Buckle's  civilization,  20. 
Bjsantine  art,  mythical,  74. 

<*  **    8t.  Mark*8  tjpical  of,  05. 

Bjrsantiam  oonqnered  bj  Venice,  05. 

Oamerlenghi,  treasurers  of  Venice,  20. 

Gape  of  Good  Hope,  discoTcry  of,  ruins  Venice,  27. 

Capitals,  laws  of  their  treatment,  17,  10 

<*        of  twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries,  17,  20. 
Cardinals,  Carpaocio*s  satire  on,  IS.  118. 
Carljle,  Thomas,  B.'s  master,  1  8.  128. 

'*  '*  Earlj  Kings  of  Norwaj  "  qnoted,  50  n. 

«*  Sterling,  Life  of,  1  8. 108  ;  and  of  Werner,  106. 

Carpacdo:  (1)  General  Characteristics  of  his  Art,  1  8.  118 ;  Its  Charao- 
teristics,  115;  (2)  Details  of  his  pictures;  (8)  Particular 
pictures. 

(1)  QeneraH  OharaeteriHiei  qf  hU  Art : — 

composition  of,  1  S.  00. 

details  have  important  meanings  with,  1.  S.  107. 

andLuini,  1  a  118. 

religion,  as  animating  the  present  world,  1  S.  122  n. 

satire  of,  1  8.  118,  121. 

sense  of  humour,  and  power  of  seriousness,  1  8.  108. 

simplicitj,  strength,  and  Joj,  1  &  00-97. 

stnar  of,  feelings  requisite  to  the,  1  B.  118. 

sjrmbolism,  1  B,  121. 

(2)  DetiUU  qf  hii  Pkturti :— 

arabesques  (8.  Tryphonius),  1.  S.  99. 

dogs,  L  8.  99.     * 

parrot,  i.  a  99. 

signatures  of,  lovelj,  L  8.  100. 

▼suits  of,  09,  70. 

(8)  IMrtictdar  PiOuna  qf:-^ 

Agonj  in  the  Garden,  i.  R.  100. 

St  George  and  Dragon  series,  24 ;  1  &  98  seq.,  108  ;  2  a  18B 

seq. 
St  Jerome.  1  8.  104,  100,  106. 
St  Mar/  and  Elisabeth  (Correr  Museum),  1  8.  119. 
St  Matthew,  calling  of  (8t  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni),  1  a  100. 
St  Stephen  (Brera  Gallerj,  Milan),  1  8.  114. 
St.  Trjphonius  (8t  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni),  1  8.  09. 
St  Ursula  series  (Accademia,  Venice),  1  8.  119,  121. 
Venetian  ladies  and  their  pets  (Correr  Museum),  in  what  sense 

the  best  existing  picture,  1  8.  116. 
Virgin  (Brera  Gallery,  Milan),  1  8.  114. 
youthful  sketches  by,  8t  Alvise,  L  a  111. 
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CupeU,  Buteni,  1  S.  W. 

Catlioliolsm,  mediCTal,  da  shoim  li;  Cupftccio,  1  S.  120. 

Ceilings  v*>"t«<l.  Vuiiicu,  1  &.  111. 

CepUaiouEu,  takaii  by  Veuloe,  1  S.  IK). 

CerlMrus,  DMite's,  34 

Charity,  St.  Mark's  mouic,  SR. 

Cliseaa,  letuoni  lu  capital  carving,  bj  use  of,  16  Mq. 

Clierublm,  the  St,  Uark'a  Dupllaturj,  00. 

Olilvftlry,  jilacoB  af  aiitmalB  In,  84. 

'■        of  Venice  aud  the  W«Bt,  a.U.  1100,  50. 
CLoniUy,  Countaaa  laabel,  legend  trnuslatud  by,  &1i  n. 
Christ  and  tiic  Angela,  St.  Mark's  BHplislury,  10)1.. 

"      ftiid  tlie  AjiOBtles,         "  "  07. 

"      bapliHinol,  ■'  "  104. 

"       Inrnnuj  of,  "  ■'  100. 

"      and  tlie  Prophets,       "  "  173, 

"      mcdeiu  lives  of,  84. 

"  "uvos  theiMtf,"l  8.  101. 
Cbrlatlanlty,  development  ot,  50. 
Churchei  ot  Veaioe,  legend  o(  tbeir  (oandation,  52. 

"  "       guide  to  palLiUi  at  aoiupwia  iu,  SB  u. 

Bee  'Venice,'  and  under  naniuii  of  jjBitiuular  oliumliMl,  S8. 
Chiirchyarda,  63.  , 

Cliuabue,  Otl. 

Cliiwilcal  luBnitng  and  Veuice,  40. 
Clennont.Uauueau  on  SL  George,  &  197. 
Cockneylaoi,  0,  04,  80,  UO. 

Coinage,  inalbern  ot  Doge  t>omi]uioo,  Hicblel,  8. 
Culour,  VenulUu  fuuiiii({  for,  08. 

Corner,  FlHuiiuio,  on  St.  Giorgio  del  ScblaTOni,  1  S.  08. 
Coner  Muaeum,  woodout  maw  of  Tsnice  <1480)  In,  31. 

"  "  CaniBocla's  ''VeDetlui  LadiM,"  1  8.  117. 

Cotton  HS.,  British  Museum,  pre(.  t1.  CI. 
Creiisa  (Buripldea'  "  Ion  "),  02  n. 
Crolikii's  office  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  22. 
Crowe  and  Caratcasella,  1  a  100,  112,  IIS. 
Cruoiaiion,  St  Mark's  Baptistery.  96. 
Crusadirl,  Venice  and  the,  44, 
Cuatouia,  blinding  of  deposed  T>ogeB,  55. 

"        pillage  of  palace  on  election  of  Doge,  50  n. 
Cybele,  temple  of,  ISO. 

Dalmatla,  attacked  b;  Byiantium,  18. 
Damaseua.  and  sluge  of  Tyre,  12,  10. 
Dandolo,  Doge  Andrea,  chronicle  ot,  11.  12,  65  n. 

"  "  legend  of  Venetian  Churches,  51,  53. 

"  "  hla  tomb,  St.  Mark's  Uaptlatury,  52  n. 

"         Henry,  70  i  adonis  churoh  of  St.  James  ot  the  Hi  alto,  2& 
Dante'i  grasp  ut  theology,  24. 

"       Cerberus  (Canto  vi.),  24. 
Darwinism.  17,  1  S.  00. 
Dates,  recollection  of,  25,  43. 
David,  piety  and  soldiership  ot,  00. 
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David,  mosalo  of,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  157. 

•*  •*  ••    ,  easteni  dome,  74. 

Death,  commonplace  about  bleflBedneaa  of,  1  8.  106. 
Decoration,  not '  a  superflcial  merit,'  19. 
De  Hooghe,  cliiaroacuro  of,  1  8.  117. 
Delphi,  oracle  of,  pref.  4. 
Dc|;8,  Garpaccio's,  St  George's,  1  8. 99. 

•*         St.  Jerome's,  24,  1  S.  104. 
Doges,  blinding  of  five  deposed,  421-1100,  65. 
*'     election  of  (Doge  SeWo),  58  seq. 
"     See  tmder  Domenico  Miohiel,  St  Pietro  Urseolo,  Selra 
Doge's  palace,  pillage  of^  on  election  of  Doge,  59,  00  n. 
Domenico,  Michiel,  Doge,  18. 

**  "        and  conquest  of  Tjre.  8  seq. 

<•  "        dismantles  his  ships.  12  n. 

"  "        leathern  coinage  of,  12. 

"  "        seises  Egean  isles  and  Gephalonia,  18. 

"  "       closing  Tears  and  death,  14. 

**  **       tomb  of  (San  Giorgio  MaggioreX  14* 

Doubt,  religious  feeling  of,  50  seq. 
Dragon,  Csjrpaocio's,  1  8.  101,  2  a  182. 
Draperj,  good  and  bad,  87. 
Ducal  Palace,  eee  *  Venice— Ducal  Palace/  16. 
Dumas,  1  8.  112. 

Dflrer's  engraving  of  St  Mark's  Lion,  20L 
Durham  Cathedral,  20. 


Edinburgh,  Prince's  street,  asphalted,  81  n. 
Bgean  islands,  seii^d  br  Venice,  18. 
Bgjpt,  dragon  of,  28,  26. 

<*      flight  into,  167. 
Bgjpt,  gods  of,  121. 

**      and  siege  of  Tyre,  11, 12. 
Eliab,  sons  of,  55. 

Elijah,  mosaic  of,  St  Mark's  Baptistery,  178. 
Emerson  referred  to,  85. 
England,  abbers  of,  their  quiet  peace,  1  8.  96. 

*'        classical  architecture  <&,  40. 

'*        commerce,  80,  64. 

"  *'         and  greed  of  money,  8. 

<'        religion  of,  1200-1400,  50. 
Euripides'  *  Ion  *  quoted,  61  n. 
Europe,  course  of  liistory,  46. 
ETsngelical  doctrine  of  salTation,  1  8.  101. 
Evangelion  and  prophecy,  78. 
Evangelists,  the,  beasts  of  the,  88. 

^<  «<     (St  Mark's  mosaics),  82,  164. 

*'  gospels  of,  1  8.  100. 

«<  sculpture  of  (St  Mark's),  85. 

Executions,  between  Piaxzetta  pillars,  17. 
Eyes,  putting  out  the,  55. 
Eiekiel's  Tision,  78. 
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Fftlth  ma  reuon,  50. 

Fuliara,  the  Greeks  and  Utln,  1U3  leq. 

Palm  in  Carpaccio'i  >  Tlrgla,'  Rrera,  Miloii,  1  a  115. 

Fialiiiig  ill  u&rlj'  Vunice,  51. 

PluruiMM,  iMBtaA  jiioluraa  of,  1  8.  123. 

Speiiori*  of  S.  H.  NovulU.  111. 
Forlis,  tliDuglil  t>  luiUT/,  01. 
'  Fon '  aud  tliu  aiithor,  G4. 

"       orderiug  of  eveuU  \iy,  B.  127. 
PoiuaHui,  on  Doge  8«l*o'»  xlwiUoii,  09  ii. 
Kr-iiao,  Nllgloit  ot,  llOO-lUaO,  QO. 

Q&brlel,  Arahniigul,  St.  Hark'i  Us-rellufs,  M. 

Gerjran,  1  S.  U7. 

QeiU  Del,  (juoted,  10,  11  n. 

Qlulto'a  oLipel  >t  Asuisi,  1  S.  111. 

GloooiidD,  FVa,  miLkes  deaigna  far  Venice  after  1B19  flra,  S8. 

Giurgloua'a  fresaece,  20  ;  itrrBngaineul  of  maaiMis,  1  S.  lUO. 

aiuallna,  cUurcU  tuS.,  founded,  5;t. 

Gordou,  Ituv.  O.,  on  Pa.  Uixvl.,  33. 

GoMbea,  Mr.,  1  8.  101. 


art,  but  ouo  lohool  of,  OS. 
"    Ita  aim,  Bnt  lustruotido,  tliei 
aapllftU.  IS. 
harpy,  08. 
inyllia  <Eurl|>Idua  and  Piudar),  01  ii 


uiplu  uf  Ihu  Duu 
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•■      Tiiroaot  od  St.  Mark's, 

'•      work  on  BL  Uarka.  42,  4B,  01,  00. 
Oultoard,  aiid  Doge  Belvo,  G7  Mq. 

"         ' '  the  HoUlier  par  uxuulluuoa  of  the  Middle  Agea,"  OO. 
ODDpowderj  SI. 

Ben«lea,  Venetian  vllloa  at,  61. 

Beroules,  42  ;  laboura  ot,  3L  MorVa  ba«-relief,  33. 

Herod  and  St  Jolm  Baptlat,  07,  106  ;  aud  llie  wlae  mun,  100. 

Herodiaa,  typo  of  evil  womaDhood,  00. 

'HlaloriaikB,  aaotariauiam  of,  48. 

Hialory,  (lie  oouiae  ot  European,  40. 

"       Iranaitioual  period  of,  82. 

"        tlie  materials  of,  a  notion's  aots,  words,  aud  art,  pref.  p.  4. 

"        how  to  read,  60. 


Idlenaaa,  btIIs  of,  61. 
luddelitj,  aigna  of.  In  art,  38. 

'-  modern,  50. 

Innooenta.  Holy  (St.  Mark's  Mosalos),  108. 
luivrlptioQ  on  St.  Jaiues  di  Ulaltu,  'll. 
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IiiBoription  on  Rt.  Mark*B  moealofl,  84. 

*•  "  Baptistery,  157-171)  pAHnlm. 

Inscription  on  tomb  of  Doge  Dotnenioo  Micliiel,  14. 
Inspiration  and  the  Chnrcn,  1  B.  121. 
Ion  and  Athens,  65. 
Irish  decoration,  71. 

**    sayagery,  60. 
Italian  revoluUon  and  Venice,  18. 

Jameson,  Mrs.  '  Legendary  Art,*  qaoted,  178. 
Jeremiah,  St  Markka  Baptistery,  178. 
Jerosalem,  Holy  Sepnlohre,  arches  of  the,  71. 

**  Baldwin,  king  of,  at  Yentce,  8. 

Johnson,  Dr. ,  penance  of,  64 

Jones,  E.  Bume,  helps  R.  re  St.  Mark's  mosaics,  87. 
Jordim,  river  god  of  the,  164. 

Kensington  schools,  1  R.  00.  * 

Knight,  a,  of  the  loth  century,  87. 

. 
Landseer,  Sir  B.,  7. 

Latrator  Anubls,  15  soq.;  meaning  of,  22. 
Legenda  Anrea,  the,  on  St  Qeorge,  2  S.  140. 
Legend  of  foundation  of  Venetian  churches,  52. 
Lencothea,  54. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  *  Christian  Art*  of,  03. 
Lion,  St  Jerome*s,  24. 

«'     St  Mark*8.  Venice  (see  Rt  Mark's). 
London,  fire  of,  7  ;  the  Monument,  8 ;  Nelson  column,  8. 
Longhena's  tomb  of  Doge  Dom.  Mlehlol,  14. 
Lord's  Prarer,  the,  and  medinval  chivalry,  40. 
Lorenii,  M.,  helps  K.,  50  n. 
Lotteries  in  old  and  new  Venice,  17  n. 
Luinl  and  Garpacclo,  1  &  114,  115,  110. 
Luxury,  mediiBviU,  how  svmbollsed,  1  S.  118. 

**        of  Venice,  and  her  fate,  44. 
Lydda,  church  of  St  George  at,  2  S.  182. 

Madonna  on  St  James  dl  Rialto,  28,  20. 

Mantegna*s  "  Transfiguration,'*  Gorrer  Museum,  1  S.  110. 

"  St  Sebastian,  1  S.  121. 

Marleffola,  of  St  Theodore,  21,  24 
Maiorbo,  54. 
Memnon,  85. 
Merlin,  60. 
M  Angelo,  pref.  4. 

Milan,  Monasterio  Magglore,  LuinPs  St  Stephen,   1  S.  114. 
Milan,  Brera  Gallery,  Carpacolo's  In,  1  S.  114. 
Modestr,  St  Mark*8  mosaic,  05. 

Mona^tioism,  as  explained  by  Carpacolo's  St.  Jerome.  1  S,  86, 105, 106. 
Mosaics,  of  St.  Mark  s  (see  under  •*  Venice— St  Mark*s*'),  157. 
MuratoriV  edition  of  Sanuto,  8  n. 
Murray,  C.  F.,  1  S.  102,  1  S.  115,  1  a  110. 


Hnmj,  Jolim,  GuUa  to  TanioD,  on  Pluutu  pUlw*,  7. 

"  ■'  81.  Juoe*  di  Riktto,  S»,  M. 

"  "  St.  K«k'»  Lkm,  78. 

'•  "      SkMebca  of  Vouotiui  BJaknf,  0. 

napoUoo  I.,  8- 

KmUUi  Bcgla,  rebolM*  St  Jmmet  di  RUIlo,  1681,  SS. 

N«1h>d  coliiniD,  8. 

NichulM  ot  tliH  Iluterers,  tela  up  Piwiett*  pilUn.  17- 

Notinui  •tcliitecluiv.  uv*f{er/  ul,  18. 

NarlliumbiikD  ucliitoctura,  cIudwj  work  in,  18. 

ObUi  of  VenatUn  magbttato  U  Tjra,  13. 

Ola-,    bliuda  King  Racik.  5fl  D. 

Oxford  Mhoola,  aultior'i  drawiugi  at,  I  8.  06,  VI. 

Pall  Mall,  51. 

Palladio,  14. 

Palm  Inat,  in  Carpacdo'a  Sl  Oearge,  nieaiilog  of,  2  &  148. 

Paria,  VandouiB  culunin,  7. 

Parliamenl,  Ungllili,  part;  pulltioi,  8. 

Pirmt,  (JariMovlo'i.  1  8.  117, 

ParLhauoa  W-ivllufa,  AS. 

Purtunioa,  nan  of,  01  ;  manufaotura  ol  bf  Vlonmlluu  Bioula,  Ht 

PerMul  and  8t.  Qoorgo,  a  8.  13J. 

PenU  and  St.  Gvotge,  2  A  lU. 

Feiiigia.  canojiy  at,  UO, 

Perugino,  1  8  1U3. 

Pelmlenm,  50. 

i'luKtU  pillars  (aee  under  ■■  Vsnios— FiuutU  pillara  '0,  7. 

Pindar,  and  Oreak  mrtbi,  61  o. 

Political  Eeonom;,  50. 

Pracllc*  wlib  fliigen  teachsi  «yea,  18. 

Prayer  Book,  quoted,  83. 

Priiillng,  dlacnvary  of,  50;  and  Venice,  41. 

Progrex.  modgrn,  in  V»nioe,  30 ;  and  inventlona,  411. 

Proplieta,  monalca  ut,  St.  Uark'i  altar  dome,  tjl  ;  baptistery,  108. 

Proportion  uiid  propriety,  distinnl,  IB. 

ProtusUntUm,  'private  indgmunt,' 21,  22,  02.  «S,  1  8.  103,  ISO. 

'  Punch,'  on  Bishop  Wtlbertoroe,  00;  March  15, 1B7S,  04. 

Purple,  Byiantine,  82. 

Babab,  meaning  ot  in  Ps.  Iiixvi.,  S3. 

lUpliael,  teaching  ot  iu  art,  31)  (Ke  "  S.  Raphael  ">. 

Reason  and  Failb,  SO. 

'  Red  and  White  Cloudi,'  chup.  tI. 

Religion,  of  early  CliriMiaii  chivalry,  4S. 

"        and  doubt,  47  seq. 

"        itage  betirwn  faitli  and  reasou.  fiO. 

"        of  Venice,  4U  seq. :  tli«  keynote  (with  art}  of  her  hiitorj,  41. 
RonaloMnoo,  and  ruviviil  I'f  l»»riilng,  4<l. 
RuDtorutiun,  uvll  of,  illiiKlrulcd,  7U. 
Blalto,  meaulug  of,  30,  31. 
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Riven,  named  from  eolotir  or  eleumess,  rarelj  from  depth,  80. 

Bomftn  Empire  and  Venice,  48. 

Bomaiiin,  5  n.  18  ;  on  Rialto,  80|  81 ;  on  BeWo's  election,  50  n. 

Rosamond  and  her  father's  akull,  CO. 

Rubena,  1  8.  104. 

Ruskin,  Mr.    Bee  **  Author." 


Babra  and  St  George,  87. 

"  her  ejmbolical  meaning,  2  8.  161. 
Saint  AWise,  Venice,  ceiling  of,  1  S.  111. 

<*  Ambrose,  St  Mark's  Baptistet/.  171. 

•*.  Anthony  ••  •*  168. 

"  Athanasius         "  "  170. 

'•  Augustine  *•  *»  171. 

•«  Basil  ••  •«  171. 

<*  Cuthberrs  book.  pref.  8. 

**  Demetrins,  St  Mark's  bas-relief,  42  ;  Warrior  saint,  170. 

'*  Donato*s  bodj  brought  to  Venice,  14. 

**  Francis  and  the  birds,  54. 

«<  Gabriel,  St  Mark  s  bas-relief,  42. 

*«  George,  his  function  and  meaning,  21,  170 ;  2  8.  188. 

•«        "        historj  of,  2  8.  120  seq. 

<*        «        and  the-princess,  legend  <lnoted,  2  8.  150. 

"        **        connection  witli  Perseus,  and  Persia.  2  8.  184. 

*<        **        horse  of,  its  colour,  bir  Carpaooio  and  Tintoret,  2  8.  188. 

'*        *<        pictnres  of,  Carpacoio%  28,  1  8.  IMl  seq. ,  97. 

"        "        Forphyrio,  "  Bird  of  Chastity,"  24. 

*'        **       Bcnfptures  of,  in  Venice,  88,  85,  87,  88,  42. 

«        «        •<  sheatliing  his  aword,"  85. 

•<        <«       shield  of,  bnrnishod,  2  8.  12. 

"  George'a  Museum,  Sheffield,  oasts  of  St  Mark*ii.  70. 

*<  Giorgio  del  Sohiavoni  (sM  *'  Carpaeclo,*  and  **  Venice  **). 

••  ..  Maggiore,  8. 

"  Giovanni  in  Bragola,  chnroh  io,  founded,  57. 

"  e  Paolo,  tombs  in  church  of,  14. 

'*  Giustina,  church  to*  founded,  58. 

**  Gregory  the  Great,  St  Mark's  Baptistery,  171. 

««  — — Naxianzen  «•  •*  17a 

'*  Isidore^s  body  brought  to  Venice,  14. 

«*  *'      (St  Mark's  mosaic),  158  and  n. 

**  James  di  Rialto,  history  of,  20  seq.,  chap,  lit 

*<  **  inscription  on,  28,  87. 

•*  ••  '^  discoTered  by  author,  76. 

"  "  interior  of,  28. 

«  Jerome,  no  good  biography  of,  1  8.  104. 

''        **        Caipacoio's  pictnres  of,  1  a  101  seq.  (lion) ;  106  (burial) ; 

107  (in  Heaven). 

'<        *«         his  lion  and  dog,  24. 

"        "         mosaic  of  St  ifiurk's  Baptistery,  170. 

«*        "         teaching  of,  22  ;  1  8.  ICNL 

"  John  CHirysostom  (mosaic},  170. 

**  Louis'  part  of  Venice,  1  8.  111. 

*'  Maria  Formosa,  church  io,  founded,  52. 
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Saint  Mark,  reooverj'  of  his  liody  twosalo  o()>  76. 

"     Murk's  churuli,  eto.,  Vunlcu  (aoo  "  Vuuioe,  8l.  Hiuk'»"). 

"    Mnttliuw,  c&lliiie  of,  1  a  lOU;  fospol  ol,  1  8.  100. 

"    Muroury,  123. 

"     NlcLolu  or  the  Lido,  GT  ;  mosaic  uf,  107. 

'*    I'iutro  UrSBolo,  Doga,  lUU. 

"     Rai>l>aul,  church  at,  fouudtid,  G3. 

'•    BtophtiU,  Carpouolo'B,  llrora,  MlUu,  1  a  111 

"    Theodore,  7. 

■'         '■  hiahodjol  Vouioe,  14B0,  S4. 

"  "  "the  ohulr  Bullur,"  SU,  Iv.  ;  meaning  of,  4S. 

■'  "  oliureli  to,  Oil  b<1<j  at  St.  Mark's,  tUt. 

"  "  uusulu  uf,  m.  Mvk'o,  17U. 

"  "  paUouot  Venice,  31. 

"  "  slatiie  of,  I'iaiuitla  tiillar,  16. 

Bt.  S.lv»clor.  39. 
"  "  hlitoMhlng,  21,  ai 

"    Trjphoolui  and  the  Buillak,  Cikrpuoio'B,  1  6.  90  )  3  S.  13 
*'    Zoccariu,  oliuroh  of,  foundad,  G2. 
Bklt-workB  ut  earl;  Veuloe,  61. 
8atDpl«rB,  Snglixh,  1  8.  1)0. 
BaiDBon  and  Delilah,  61. 
'Skuclus,  Suuctiis,  Banclos,'  157,  179. 
tUiid,  Uoorgo,  1  S.  101),  112. 
SauBOTlDo,  on  elaollou  of  Doga  Seiro,  58. 

'•  rebullda  at  Venice,  ISItt,  27. 

8«nnlo,  Marin,  2-S. 

SoarpBgiiino  rebnllds  at  Venice,  ISia,  27. 
Soeplloisia.  modern,  TO. 
fiolenca,  modem,  ita  eSeot  on  belief,  48-Bl> 
Bolkvonlani  and  Venlo«,  1  a  06. 
Soott,  Sir.  W.,  "  Fortune!  of  Nigel,"  ill  moral,  IT  b. 

"  "  TuliBinaii,"  llB  errors,  60. 

Baulpture  above  route  del  Barutturl,  tlU. 

'•        rise  mid  full  of  Venetian,  ohaji.  1*.,  S7. 
BqIto,  Dogu,  hietury  of,  GO  aeq.  (im  St.  Oeorge,  loulpture  of). 
"         noBaios  of  at.  Mark'a,  78, 
"         rehiillda  St.  James  dl  Hlollo,  1078,28. 
"  wife  of,  Qreek,  iM. 

'Shadow  on  (he  Dial,'  Iha,  chap.  0. 
Bhalta  and  capitals,  rulationa  of,  15. 
Shakspere,  Hamlet,  48. 

■•         King  Lear,  blinding  of  Gioalar  In,  66. 

Merohant  of  Venice  tShylook),  29. 
"         Midsummer  Might  s  Dream,  '  If  I  ahould  as  lion,'  I 
"         Much  A<to  about  Nothing  (Dogberry),  80. 
"         Borneo  and  Juliet, '  Ask  tor  him  to-morrow,'  1  a  10! 
Bheffleld,  author's  plans  for,  II. 
Sheila,  in  CBrpaceia's  '  St.  George,'  2  &  145. 
Ships,  dlimanlling  of  Venetian,  12. 
tikull,  iuCarpaccio's'Sl.  Goorg^.'SS.  14S. 
Smoke  puBtUuucu,  louduru,  54. 
Buydere,  1  B.  101. 
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Bolomon,  love  of  fine  thingii,  GO. 

•'       St  Mark*ii  mosaics,  82,  174. 

**        Queen  of  Sheba  aud,  Carpaccio's,  85,  1  S.  110. 
Borrow,  feeling  under,  47  seq. 
Spirals,  Greek  and  Northern,  71. 
Bpoon,  storj  of  cliild^s  lore  for  a  wooden,  70. 
Bjrmbolism,  growth  of,  in  art,  87,  88. 

Tempera,  use  of,  1  S.  117  ;  bj  Garpacoio  and  Tintoret,  Uk 
Temptation,  the,  mosaic  of,  Bt.  Mark's,  75. 
Thrones,  of  the  world,  88. 
Theories  of  belief,  47,  48  seq. 
Tiepolo's  ceiling,  St  Alrise,  1  &  111. 
Tintoret,  'mightiest  of  the  Venetians,'  pref.  4. 
'*         death  of,  and  fall  of  Venice  (1504),  44. 
•*         *  rushing  force  *  of,  1  S.  103. 
<*         studied  Carpaccio,  2  8.  120. 
"        tempera  used  bjr,  and  R.'s  praise  of,  1  S.  117. 
Titian,  color  of,  IS.  117. 

"       frescoes  of,  20. 

'*       religion  of,  assumed,  pref.  8. 
Trade,  modern,  50. 

Trades  of  Venice,  St  Mark*s  mosaics,  74. 

Tree,  removal  of,  from  before  Accademia,  Venice  (Feb.,  1877)|  81« 
Turner,  could  not  beat  Carpaocios  paroquet,  1  8.  119. 
Tjre,  burden  of,  chap.  i. 

"    siese  of,  chap,  i.,  p.  7,  10-12  ;  surrender  of,  12. 

"    oatli  of  Venetian  magistrates  at,  18. 

Upholsterj,  modem,  1  S.  112. 

Van  Ejck,  deUll  of,  1  8.  117. 

Venice  :  (1)  Her  Character  and  Art ;  (2)  Her  Histonr ;  (8)  Architectnrev 
Painting,  and  Sculpture  ;  (4)  if odern  Venice. 

(1)  Her  Chara4ier  and  her  Art: — 

Her  ambition,  its  objects,  7,  10. 

'*    aristocracy,  its  growth.  46. 

'*    art,  the  best  material  for  her  historr,  pref.  4. 

•*      '\   its  ffrowth  shown,  84  seq.,  80,  41,  76 ;  recapitulated,  42. 
aspect  of  oarly,  08. 

change  from  Eastern  to  Western  temper,  20. 
character,  love  of  home,  ot  animals,  of  colour,  58  seq. 
ohWalr/  learnt  from  Normans,  48,  45. 
Ohristianitj  of,  learnt  from  Greeks,  48. 
commerce,  24,  26. 
council,  in  deciding  on  war,  9. 
deliberateness  of  action,  60. 
.  doffes,  treatment  of  deposed,  55-8. 
fall  of,  44,  46  ;  and  gambling,  17. 
intellectual  death  of.  41. 
modern  debasement,  42. 
home  life  of  earlj,  68. 


Vanioe  (conftnuafi) — 

people  oF.  moanlc  of  doge  Rnd,  77. 
piuly  ftllll  oovuloiuiioiui  ol,  tj. 

ruliijloii  or,  lauO-inOO,  oUap.  T,,  43  seq.;  1  &  prof. 
rulloa,  it  laul  duapiiud  bj.  liT. 
ruvlval  ol  laanilog  aud,  40. 
Uomo'a  iiiaueiice  on,  4U. 
Duduretanil,  bow  to,  21-49. 

(3)  Uer  Ilislon/:— 

iirogruBhlvu,  liiit  ilii  puHoilu  ilislliicl,  33. 
(our  iHjrioclii  of,  (a)  roriiiialoii,  4::i-llOO,  48. 

(b)  cBtublUliinuut,  llUO-lgOI,  43^4. 

(c)  nKHlilntloD.  llJUI-1520,  44. 
(il)  luxury  and  fall,  1020-1600. 

t«lU  her  own  story,  m. 

errors  oF  her  liUtorians,  82. 

religion  aiid  arta.  its  keynotes,  44. 

alUauue  wltU  Aluilx  u^iLiual  Quisuucd,  Q7. 

coiiquera  Bj'xniiDiim,  lit. 

ouluniua  In  Ada,  Itt. 

Uruuniil:!,  S7. 

riiiKi.IiHl,  431,25. 

war  with  Uiilaoanl,  57  scri. 

luerceiiory  army,  37. 

war  with  ijaraouus,  0  seq,,  10. 

Burrar  del  CoiiijIkIIu  (period  il.},  44-47. 

oonquunj  Tyru,  13. 

0)  AreJitlteiun,  ntinltng,  and  Badpturt  of: — 


Duoal  Puluc 

pillai-a  of  uruadu  bageltias,  and  why,  IB,  16. 

capltuU  of  up|ier  arcade,  16. 

FoBcarl  Pulooe,  suiiaut,  31. 
Gobbo  <11  Riiillo,  28  n. 
Grand  Canal  at  sunset,  01. 
Jeau  d'Acre  pillars,  71. 
Labia,  palace,  40. 
HercerJa,  20  -30, 
PlauDtlo,  pillars  ot  the,  7. 
"       the  most  Ih 

"  "      capitals   and   baaus  of.   III,  17  Oiistor;   of  not 

known), 

"  "      date  of  (13th  century),  18. 


famona  and  why,  7  seq, 
history  of,  IS,  17. 
niRtuli  ooeli  other,  and  liow,  10, 
St.  Th<)<Hh>ru  and  Kt.  Mark's  T.lou 
s|Hiuo  bolttuun,  how  u»etl,  17. 
Slops  of  restored,  10  a. 
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Venloe  {coniiMud)-^ 

Ponte  de'  Barrater!,  sonlptare  nenr  the,  80. 
Si  AWise,  ceiling  of,  1  S.  111. 
St  Antonin,  campo  dl,  1  S.  98. 
St  Bartholomew's  Square,  26. 
St  Giorgio  dei  Schiayoni,  24. 

<«  <*  foundation  of,  1,  S.  04  ;  a  1. 

<<  **  inteHor  of,  1,  S.  05,  and  jm  «Gar- 

paccio." 

Magfflore.  8, 14,  15. 

St  James  dl  Rialto,  42  seq.;  history  of,  27. 

St  John  EleemoBjnario,  campanile,  28. 

St  Julian,  86. 

St  Louis'  Quarter,  1  S.  111. 

St  Margaret's  Campo,  81. 

St  Mark  8  Church,  built,  45. 

**  **        baptistery  of,  67 seq.;  plan  of,  100;  mosaics, 

157  seq. 

<*  **        campanile,  lotteries  beneath,  17  n. 

•*  **        facade  of,  84. 

«'  <*  ''  temp.  Gentile  Bellini,  60. 

•«  ••        horses  of,  60. 

**  **        northwest  comer  of,  sculpture  of  apostles,  86. 

**  '*        porches  of,  bas-reliefs  on,  42. 

"  *'        tomb  of  Doge  A.  Dandolo,  52^ 

••  ••       mosaics  of,  82. 

"  "  **        designs  of  Veronese,  78. 

"  ••  '*        collection  of  records  of,  157. 

«*  «•  "        central  arohiyolt  bad,  7J. 

««  •«  ,         **        baptistery,  67  soq.,  158. 

"  '•  *'  "         their      connection      and 

meaning,  170. 

••  *»  ••        central  dome,  74,  101. 

"  "  •*        east  dome,  84. 

••  **  •«        north  transept,  75. 

"  "  «'        south  transept,  76. 

'*  '*        sculptures,  central  archivolt,  70  seq. 

"  "  •'  of  foliage,  70. 

"  '*  **  of  sheep  and  lamb,  northwest  cor- 

ner, Is8. 

«*  *•  **         left  of  central  arch,  84. 

.  Lion,  78. 

Place,  nowadays,  50. 

St  Pantaleone,  ceiling,  IS.  112. 

St  Pietro  Gastello,  cathedral  church  of  Venice,  52. 

St  Raphael,  church  of,  founded.  52. 

St  Salvadore,  church  of,  founded,  52  ;  piozsa  of,  80. 

if)  Modern  Venice: — 

church,  and  campo,  58. 
destruction  of  old  by  new,  26,  pref.  6. 
dirt  of,  26. 
hotels  of,  26^ 
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VanlM  (eoHttniud)— 


r<ii!t«uriiiit£  of  10  u 


traij  cut  Jowii  boforo  Acitilemr  (Fob.  20,  1877),  Ul. 
Veronese,  P.,  doslgiiB  Bointj  of  St.  Matk'i  oiowlcB,  75,  1  a  OB 

'-  iniKoliluI  duiiu  \,y,  1  S.  111. 

VIryll,  qaoteil,  Aun.,  viil.  GUU,  2U.  , 

Vlrglu,  Coriuicclo'ii  Breru  Gnllary,  Milan,  1  S.  lU. 

"        Bt.  Mark  B  bos-ruliufii,  43. 
Virtue^  on  St  Mark's  aeiilral  duine  rooBuice,  t>0. 

".       uid  Lhe  seven  eeniB,  Carpaccio's  St  George,  2  8.  1 


WenllU,  evils  of,  nO. 
WUa  men,  tlie,  100. 
Wordswortii'a  *  Wliiw  Doe  of  Ejliton 

ZmIiu-Iu,  nioBuiu,  HI  Hark'a,  lUl. 
Zara,  sluyu  of,  H. 
ZudekUh,  biaidtuti  of,  66. 
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I HAYB  printed  this  Lecture  separately,  that  strangers  Tisiting 
the  Qalleries  may  be  able  to  use  it  for  reference  to  the  draw- 
ings. But  they  must  observe  that  its  business  is  only  to 
point  out  what  is  to  be  blamed  in  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  it 
assumes  the  facts  of  his  power  to  be  generally  known.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  statement  of  these,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Christian 
Art,**  will  put  the  reader  into  possession  of  all  that  may  justly 
be  alleged  in  honour  of  him. 

Gnptii  OhrM  OMoge^  \9t  May^  1873. 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND  TINTORET. 


The  Se})enih  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Sculpture^  (i^^r^ ' 

delivered  <U  Oaford,  1870-71.  *  (^^^ 

Ix  preceding  lectaree  on  eculpiure  I  have  included  references 
to  the  art  of  painting,  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  itself  the  same 
object  as  sculpture,  (idealization  of  form) ;  and  I  have  chosen 
for  the  subject  of  our  closing  inquiry,  the  works  of  the  two 
masters  who  accomplished  or  implied  the  unity  of  tliese  arts. 
Tintoret  entirely  conceives  his  figures  as  solid  statues :  soos 
ihem  in  his  mina  on  every  side  ;  detaches  each  from  the  oUier 
by  imagined  air  and  light ;  and  foreshortens,  interposes,  or  ' 
involves  them,  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  clay  in  his  hand.  On 
the  contrary,  Michael  Angelo  conceives  his  sculpture  partly 
as  if  it  were  painted  ;  and  using  (as  I  told  you  formerly)  his  - 
pen  like  a  chisel,  uses  also  his  chisel  like  a  pencil ;  is  some- 
times as  picturesque  as  Bembrandt^  and  sometimes  as  soft  as 
Oorreggio. 

It  is  of  him  chiefly  that  I  shall  speak  to-day  ;  both  because 
it  is  part  of  my  duty  to  the  strangers  here  present  to  indicate 
for  them  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the  drawings  form- 
ing part  of  the  University  collections ;  but  still  more,  because 
I  must  not  allow  the  second  year  of  my  professorship  to  dose, 
without  some  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  those  collec- 
tions may  be  useful  or  dangerous  to  my  pupila  They  seem 
at  present  little  likely  to  be  either ;  for  since  I  entered  on  my 
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duties,  DO  student  baa  ever  asked  mo  a  single  question  re- 
specting these  dramugtj,  or,  bo  fur  oa  I  could  see,  taken  Xha 
6H{j;lite8t  interest  in  UienL 

There  are  several  causes  for  this  wlilcli  miglit  be  obviated 
— ih&va  IB  one  wliicli  cannot  be.  Tbe  collectiou,  as  exhibited 
at  present,  includes  a  number  of  copies  which  mimic  iu  vari- 
ously iujurious  ^rays  the  characters  of  Michael  Au^elo's  owu 
work  ;  and  the  aeries,  exc«pt  as  mat«iial  for  reference,  con  bo 
of  uo  practical  eerviuo  until  thoso  are  withdrawn,  and  placed 
by  thomselvoa  It  iucludes,  besides,  a  number  of  original 
dramugs  vvhich  are  iudeed  of  value  to  any  luboiious  student 
of  Michael  Augelo's  life  and  temper ;  but  whicli  owe  the 
greater  port  of  this  interest  to  their  being  executed  iu  Uuieti 
of  sickiieto  or  indolence,  when  the  muster,  however  strong, 
was  failing  iu  his  puriMiim,  and,  howuver  diligent,  tired  of  hia 
work.  It  will  bv  tnuiigU  to  uumu,  as  uu  example  of  this 
chiss,  the  sheet  of  studios  for  thu  Moilici  tombs,  Na  i5,  iu 
which  the  lowest  figme  is,  stj-ielly  speaking,  neitber  a  atudy 
uor  a  working  drawing,  but  bos  either  been  scrawled  in  tlie 
feveiish  hiuguor  of  eiliaustion,  which  cannot  escape  its  sul>- 
ject  of  thought ;  or,  at  best.  In  idly  experimental  addition  of 
part  to  part,  beginning  with  the  head,  and  fitting  moacle  af- 
ter muscle,  and  bone  after  bone  to  it,  thinking  of  their  pUoa 
only,  not  their  proportion,  till  the  head  is  only  about  ona 
twentieth  jtart  of  the  height  of  the  body  :  GnaUy,  somstliiDg 
between  a  face  and  a  mask  is  blotted  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  paper,  indicative,  in  the  weakness  and  Rightful- 
ness of  it,  simply  of  mental  disorder  from  overwork;  and 
there  are  several  others  of  this  kind,  among  even  the  better 
drawings  of  the  collection,  which  ought  never  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  general  public. 

It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  separate  these,  with  the  ao- 
knowledged  copies,  from  the  rest ;  and,  doing  the  same  with 
the  drawings  of  Raphael,  among  which  a  laiger  number  are  of 
true  value,  to  form  a  connected  series  of  deep  interest 
to  aitista,  in  Ulustiutiou  of  the  incipient  and  experimental 
methods  of  design  pnictised  by  each  master. 

I  say,  to  artists.     Incipient  uicthoda  of  design  are  not,  and 
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ought  not  to  be,  Bubjeois  of  earnest  inquiry  to  other  people  : 
and  although  the  re-arrangement  of  the  drawings  would  mo- 
teriallj  increase  the  chance  of  their  gaining  due  attention, 
there  is  a  final  and  fatal  reason  for  the  want  of  interest  in 
them  displayed  by  the  younger  students ; — namely,  that  these 
designs  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  present  life,  with 
its  passions,  or  with  its  religion.  What  their  histoiio  value  is, 
and  relation  to  the  life  of  the  past,  I  will  endeavom*,  so  br  as 
time  admits,  to  explain  to-day. 

The  course  of  Ai*t  divides  itself  hitherto,  among  all  nations 
of  the  world  that  have  practised  it  successfully,  into  three 
great  periods. 

The  first,  that  in  which  their  conscience  is  undeveloped, 
and  their  condition  of  life  in  many  respects  savage ;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  harmony  with  whatever  conscience  they  pos- 
sess. The  most  powerful  tribes,  in  this  stage  of  their  intel- 
lect, usually  live  by  rapine,  and  under  the  influence  of  vivid, 
but  contracted,  religions  imagination.  The  early  predatory 
activity  of  the  Normans,  and  the  confused  minglings  of  relig- 
ious subjects  with  scenes  of  hunting,  war,  and  vile  grotesque, 
in  their  first  art,  will  sufficiently  exemplify  this  state  of  a 
people ;  having,  observe,  their  oonscience  undeveloped,  but 
keeping  their  conduct  in  satisfied  harmony  with  it 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  formation  of  conscience  by 
the  discovery  of  the  true  laws  of  social  order  and  personal 
virtue,  coupled  with  sincere  efifort  to  live  by  such  laws  as  they 
are  discovered. 

All  the  Arts  advance  steadily  during  this  stage  of  national 
growth,  and  are  lovely,  even  in  their  deficiencies,  as  the  buds 
of  flowers  are  lovely  by  their  vital  force,  swift  change,  and 
continent  beauty. 

The  third  stage  is  that  in  which  the  conscience  is  entirely 
formed,  and  the  nation,  finding  it  painful  to  live  in  obedience 
to  the  precepts  it  has  discovered,  looks  about  to  discover,  also, 
a  compromise  for  obedience  to  them.  In  this  condition  of 
mind  its  first  endeavour  is  nearly  always  to  make  its  religion 
pompous,  and  please  the  gods  by  giving  them  gifts  and  en- 
tertainments, in  which  it  may  piously  and  pleasurably  share 
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itadf ;  n  tliat  %  magnifieent  di^btj  of  Om  pawns  of  art  il 
InH  gnned  b;  auoehtjr,  takes  [daea  for  ■  !»«  j«an^  and  is 
then  foQovad  I17  their  extinctioB,  npid  and  conjikbi  axactlf- 
in  tba  degne  is  wfai^  tli«  aatiwi  ttaifpm  ilaelf  to  bjpoerii^. 

The  mcfca  of  B^ilMd,  Hjchad  Aagi^  aad  ISalorat,  be- 
long to  thia  period  of  oontproraue  in  liie  career  o(  Iha  gttat- 
Mt  aatioD  of  the  world  ;  aoJ  are  tbe  moat  ^letkilid  efttrta  jei 
nade  l>j  Imm&n  creaturea  to  »ni»int»i»t  Um  iiigitiij  of  ^i^n 
with  beautiful  cokioia,  aikd  defeiwl  tb«  doctnDea  of  theology 
with  aiiatomical  designa 

Farther,  and  aa  an  umrenal  pariDci|Jc^  we  hare  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Arta  expraa  not  onlj  the  moral  temper,  but  the 
•cbolarship,  of  their  age  ;  and  we  bawe  tbaa  to  atody  them 
nnder  the  infioeoce,  at  the  aame  momaufc  Ot,  it  OHy  be,  de- 
clining probitjr,  aud  advancing  adenoa 

Now  in  tbia  Uie  Arta  uf  Northern  and  Soutbera  Europe 
atond  exuctljr  D\sy(MteA.  Hie  Northern  temper  neTsr  acoepta 
the  Catholic  fuilh  with  force  auch  sa  it  raoicheU  io  Italy.  Onr 
atDoereat  thirteenth  contury  ecnlptnre  is  cold  aud  forrnal  eom- 
pored  with  that  of  the  I'iani;  nor  oas  any  Noitbem  poet  be 
eet  (or  an  instout  beaiile  Dante,  oa  lut  esponeut  of  Catholic 
faith :  aa  the  conttary,  the  Northem  temper  aooqitB  tba 
scholarship  of  the  Beformalion  wiUi  abaolnte  aineerity,  wfaUe 
the  Italians  seek  refuge  from  it  in  the  partly  aetcntifia  and 
completely  laacivioua  enthusiasms  of  literature  and  painting 
renewed  under  clussical  influeuca.  We  therefore,  in  tba 
north,  produce  our  SLakespeore  and  Holbein ;  tbey  their 
Petrarch  and  Itaphsel.  And  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  yoa 
to  study  Sbakespeare  or  Holbein  loo  much,  or  Petrarch  aud 
Bapbael  loo  Uttle. 

I  do  not  say  this,  observe,  in  opposition  to  the  Cathcdio 
faith,  or  to  any  other  foitb,  but  only  to  the  attempts  to  sup- 
port whatsoever  Uie  faith  may  he,  by  ornament  or  eloquence, 
instead  of  action.  Every  man  who  honestly  accepts,  and  acta 
upon,  the  knowledge  granted  to  bim  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  time,  has  tbe  faith  which  Qod  iuteuda  him  to  have  ;—»»• 
surodly  u  goo<l  one,  whutuvor  the  l«iius  or  foiiti  of  it — every 
mou  who  diuhoutistly  refuses,  01  interestedly  disobeys  the 
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knowlerlpfo  open  tx>  Inm,  lioWfi  a  faifli  wliioli  God  docs  not 
moan  bim  to  hold,  nnd  tlicreforo  a  bad  one,  bowover  beauti- 
ful or  traditionally  respectable. 

Do  not,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  tbiuk  that  I  speak  with 
any  purpose  of  defending  one  system  of  theology  against 
another ;  least  of  all,  reformed  against  Catholic  theology. 
There  probably  never  was  a  system  of  religion  so  destructive 
to  the  loveliest  arts  and  the  loveliest  virtues  of  men,  as  the 
modem  Protestantism,  which  consists  in  an  assured  belief  in 
the  Divine  forgiveness  of  all  your  sins,  and  the  Divine  correct- 
ness of  all  your  opinions.  But  in  their  first  searching  and 
sincere  activities,  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation  produced 
the  most  instructive  art,  and  the  grandest  literature,  yet  given 
to  the  world  ;  while  Italy,  in  her  interested  resistance  to  those 
doctrines,  polluted  and  exhausted  the  arts  she  already  pos- 
sessed. Her  iridescence  of  dying  statesmanship— her  magnif- 
icence of  hollow  piety,  were  represented  in  the  arts  of  Venice 
and  Florence  by  two  mighty  men  on  either  side — ^Titian 
and  Tintoret, — Michael  Angelo  and  Baphael.  Of  the  calm 
and  brave  statesmanship,  the  modest  and  faithful  religion, 
which  had  been  her  strength,  I  am  cotiient  to  name  one  chief 
representative  artist  at  Venice,  John  BellinL 

Let  me  now  map  out  for  you  roughly,  the  chronological  re- 
lations of  these  five  men.  It  is  impossible  to  remember  the 
minor  years,  in  dates ;  I  will  give  you  them  broadly  in  decades, 
and  you  can  add  what  finesse  afterwards  you  like. 

Recollect,  first,  the  great  year  1480.  Twice  four's  eight — 
you  oan^  mistake  it.  In  that  year  Michael  Angelo  was  five 
years  old';  Titian^  three  years  old ;  Bapliael,  within  three  years 
of  being  bom. 

So  see  how  easily  it  comes.  Michael  Angelo  five  years  old 
— and  you  divide  six  between  Titian  and  Raphael, — three  on 
each  side  of  your  standard  year,  1480. 

Then  add  to  1480,  forty  years — an  easy  number  to  recollect, 
surely  ;  and  you  get  the  exact  year  of  RaphaeFs  death,  1520. 

In  that  forty  years  all  the  new  effort,  and  deadly  catastro- 
phe took  place.     1480  to  1520. 

Now,  you  have  only  m  fasten  to  those  forty  years,  the  life 
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of  Bellini,  wbo  rcpreaenU  the  best  art  before  Ihem,  and  of 
Tintoret,  wlio  repreaoDts  the  best  ail  after  them. 

I  cannot  fit  j'ou  these  ou  with  a  quite  comfortable  exact- 
seas,  but  with  very  alight  inexactcesa  I  can  fit^tliem  fii-mly. 

John  Bellini  was  ninety  yenra  old  when  b©  died.  He  lived 
fifty  years  before  the  great  forty  of  change,  and  he  saw  tbs 
forty,  and  died.  Then  Tintoret  ia  born ;  lives  eighty  *  years 
aft«r  the  forty,  and  cloees,  io  dying,  the  eixteeuth  century, 
(uttl  Iho  great  arls  of  the  world. 

Thuuo  are  thu  dates,  roughly  ;  now  for  the  facta  connected 
with  the  in. 

John  Bellini  preceilea  the  change,  meets,  and  reeiata  it  vio- 
loriously  to  hia  death.  Nothing  of  flaw  or  failui-e  in  ever  to 
be  discemod  in  him. 

Then  liaphiiel,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian,  together,  bring 
about  the  deiully  chauge,  playing  into  each  other's  hands — 
Miuhiiel  Angdo  being  the  cliief  (ULi)Ukiu  in  evil ;  Titian,  in  nat- 
ural force. 

Then  Tintoret,  himaclf  alone  nearly  as  strong  as  all  Xho 
Uiree,  atAiids  up  for  a  luut  fight,  for  Venice,  and  the  old  time. 
Ho  all  but  wins  it  at  fniit ;  but  the  three  together  are  too 
strung  fur  liini.  Michael  Augelo  eti'ikes  him  down  ;  and  the 
arts  01*6  ended.  "  B  disegno  di'  Michel  Agnola"  That  fotal 
uiotlo  woa  his  denth-worraiit 

And  now,  having  tiiasuctl  out  my  aubjecl,  I  can  dearly 
akettth  for  yon  tlio  changes  tliat  took  place  from  BeUiui, 
through  Michael  Angelo,  to  Tintoret. 

The  art  of  Bellini  is  centrally  represented  by  two  piq^nresat 
Venice  :  one,  the  Madonna  in  the  Sacriaty  of  the  Frari,  with 
two  saints  beside  her,  and  two  angels  at  her  feet ;  the  second, 
the  Madonna  with  four  Saints,  over  the  second  altar  of  Son 
Zoccaria. 

Ill  the  first  of  these,  the  figures  are  iiniler  life  size,  and  it 
represents  the  most  perfect  kind  of  picture  for  rooms;  in 

*  If  yoa  like  ta  liftva  it  with  perfect  e»clltade,  racollact  tliat 
Belliui  dluJ  at  tiuu  iiliiuty.-TiiilurHt  at  el{-lit]r-twa  i  lUot  Uelliui  ■ 
duittL  vru  four  jvwn  butoru  UupliHirH  and  tliat  Tiulorvt  wm  bvru  low 
jreui  b«turu  llellini'ii  deulk. 
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which,  since  it  is  intended  to  be  seen  close  to  the  spectator, 
every  right  kind  of  finish  possible  to  the  himd  may  be  wisely 
lavii^ed  ;  yet  which  is  not  a  miniature,  nor  in  any  wise  petty, 
or  ignoble. 

In  the  second,  the  figures  are  of  life  size,  or  a  little  more, 
and  it  represents  the  class  of  great  pictures  in  which  the 
boldest  execution  is  used,  but  all  brought  to  entire  comple- 
tion. These  two,  having  every  quality  in  balance,  are  as  far 
as  my  present  Jcnowledge  extends,  and  as  far  as  I  can  trust 
my  judgment,  the  two  best  pictures  in  the  world. 

Observe  respecting  them-^ 

First,  Ihey  are  both  wrought  in  entirely  consistent  and  peib 
manent  material  The  gold  in  them  is  represented  by  paint- 
ing, not  laid  on  vnth  real  gold.  And  the  painting  is  so  se- 
cure, that  four  hundred  years  have  produced  on  it,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  no  harmful  change  whatsoever,  of  any  kind. 

Secondly,  the  figures  in  both  are  in  perfect  peace.  No  ac- 
tion takes  place  except  that  the  little  angels  are  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  but  with  uninterrupted  and  effortless 
gesture,  as  in  a  dream.  A  choir  of  singing  angels  by  La  Bob- 
bia  or  Donatello  would  bo  intent  on  their  music,  or  eagerly 
rapturous  in  it,  as  in  temporary  exertion  :  in  the  little  choirs 
of  cherubs  by  Luini  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Sheperds,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Cbmo,  we  even  f oel  by  their  dutiful  anxiety  that 
there  might  be  danger  of  a  &lse  note  if  they  were  less  atten- 
tive. But  Bellini's  angels,  even  the  youngest,  sing  as  calmly 
as  the  Fates  weave. 

Let  me  at  once  point  out  to  you  that  this  calmness  is  Uie 
attribute  of  the  entirely  highest  class  of  art :  the  introduction 
of  strong  or  violently  emotional  incident  is  at  once  a  confes- 
sion of  inferiority. 

Those  are  the  two  first  attributes  of  the  best  art  Faultless 
workmanship,  and  perfect  serenity ;  a  continuous,  not  mo- 
mentary, action, — or  entire  inaction.  Tou  are  to  be  interested 
in  the  living  creatures ;  not  in  what  is  happening  to.  them. 

Then  the  third  attribute  of  the  best  art  is  that  it  compels 
you  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  of  its 
fnce,  more  than  of  ite  body. 


And  the  fourth  ie  that  in  the  fiico,  you  slioll  he  led  to  see 
ouly  henuty  or  joy ; — iievor  vileuoaa,  vice,  or  jiain. 

Thoue  are  the  four  eetujiitiuhi  of  the  greatest  lui.  I  repeat 
thoin,  they  are  easily  learned, 

1.  FaulUesa  and  pormniieut  workman  bIiIii. 

2.  Serenity  in  state  or  action. 

3.  The  Face  principal,  not  the  body. 

4.  And  the  Face  free  from  eitlier  vice  or  pain. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  always  literally  to  oliaerva  tha 
eecond  condition,  that  there  shall  be  quiet  action  or  none  ; 
^ut  Uelliui's  treatment  of  violence  iu  action  you  may  see  ex- 
emplified in  a  notable  way  in  bis  St.  Peter  Martyr,  The  Bol- 
diex  is  indeed  Btriking  the  sword  down  into  his  breast ;  but 
in  the  face  of  tlie  Saint  iu  ouly  roBi[j^uatiou,  and  faiutJieBa  of 
death,  not  pniii — tliut  of  the  ozocutiouer  is  impassive ;  and, 
while  a  jiointur  of  the  Liter  Bohoolu  would  huvo  covered  breast 
tuid  Hwurd  with  blood,  Uotliiii  idlows  no  Htaiu  of  it ;  but 
pleases  himself  by  the  most  elaborate  and  exquiaite  piuntiu^r 
of  a  soft  crimson  foatlior  in  the  executioner's  helmet. 

Now  the  changes  brought  about  by  Michael  Angelo — and 
permitted,  or  pei-sisted  in  calamitously,  by  Tintoret — are  iu 
the  four  points  these  ; 

Ist  Bad  workmanship. 

The  greater  part  of  all  that  these  two  men  did  is  hastily 
nnd  incompletely  done  ;  and  all  that  they  did  on  a  large  scale 
in  colour  is  in  the  beat  qualities  of  it  perished. 

2nd.  Violence  of  transitional  aotion. 

The  figures  flying, — falling, — striking,  or  biting.  Scenes  of 
Judgment, — battle, — martyrdom, — massacre ;  anytliing  that 
is  iu  the  acme  of  instantaneous  intei'est  and  violent  gesture. 
They  uuiuot  any  more  trust  their  public  to  core  fur  anything 
but  that. 

3rd.  Physical  instead  of  mental  interest.  The  body,  and  ita 
anatomy,  mode  the  entire  subject  of  interest :  the  face,  shad- 
owed, aa  in  tlio  Jluke  Ixironzo,*  unfinished,  as  in  the  Twilight, 
""»  *  Julluii,  rUbur  See  Hr.  Tyrwliltt'*  uoliuu  til  iLu  bOuly  iHacovunrf 
kl  arror,  In  Lla  iKiclurm  on  Chrutian  Art. 
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or  entirely  toreshortenod,  bnckflliorioned,  and  decrpisod,  lunong 
labyrinths  of  linlbs,  and  mountains  of  sides  and  shouldei*s. 

4th.  Evil  chosen  rather  than  good.  On  the  face  itself,  in- 
stead of  joy  or  virtue,  at  the  best,  sadness,  probably  pride, 
often  sensuality,  and  always,  by  preference,  vice  or  agony  as 
the  subject  of  tliought  In  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  Last  Judgment  of  Tintoret,  it  is  the  wrath  of 
the  Dies  Iree,  not  its  justice,  in  which  they  delight ;  and  their 
only  passionate  thought  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds, 
is  that  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him. 

Those  are  the  four  great  changes  wrought  by  Michael  An- 
gelo.    I  repeat  them : 

111  work  for  good. 

Tumult  for  Peace. 

The  Flesh  of  Man  for  his  Spirit 

And  the  Curse  of  God  for  His  Blessing. 

Hitherto,  I  have  massed,  necessarily,  but  most  unjustly, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret  together,  because  of  their  com- 
mon relation  to  the  art  of  otliers.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
distinguish  the  qualities  of  their  own.  And  first  as  to  the 
general  temper  of  the  two  men. 

Nearly  every  existing  work  by  Michael  Angelo  is  an  attempt 
to  execute  sometliing  beyond  his  i)ower,  coupled  vrith  a  fevered 
desire  that  his  power  may  be  acknowledged.  He  is  always 
matching  himself  either  against  the  Oreeks  whom  he  cannot 
rival,  or  against  rivals  whom  he  cannot  forget  He  is  proud, 
yet  not  proud  enough  to  be  at  peace ;  melancholy,  yet  not 
deeply  enough  to  be  raised  above  petty  pain ;  and  strong  be- 
yond all  his  companion  workmen,  yet  never  strong  enough  to 
command  his  temper,  or  limit  his  aima 

Tintoret,  on  the  contrary,  works  in  the  consciousness  of 
supreme  strength,  which  cannot  be  wounded  by  neglect,  and 
is  only  to  be  thwarted  by  time  and  space.  He  knows  pre- 
cisely all  that  art  can  accomplish  under  given  conditions ;  de- 
termines absolutely  how  much  of  what  can  be  done,  he  will 
himself  for  the  moment  choose  to  do ;  and  fulfils  his  purpose 
with  as  mubh  ease  as  if,  through  his  human  body,  were  work- 
ing the  great  forces  of  nature.    Not  that  he  is  ever  satisfied 
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with  what  he  has  done,  as  vulgar  Bnd  feeble  ortiatd  are  bi 
He  fidla  ahoi-t  of  his  iileul,  moie  thiiu  nuy  other  man ;  but  uot 
luoiti  Uiuu  is  iieceBsury ;  mid  ia  couteiit  to  full  sbort  of  it  to 
that  degree,  as  be  is  content  tbut  liia  figui'es,  however  nell 
paiutetl,  do  not  move  nor  apeak.  He  ia  also  entirely  uncon- 
cerned respecting  the  BatiBfoction  of  the  public.  He  neither 
cores  to  display  bis  strengLh  to  tbem,  nor  convey  his  ideas  to 
them  ;  when  be  fiuisbes  bis  work,  it  is  because  be  is  in  tlia 
bumour  to  do  so ;  aud  the  nketcb  which  a  uioaner  paiul«r 
would  have  left  incomplete  to  show  how  cleverly  it  was  hfiguu, 
Tintoret  simply  leaves  because  he  bos  done  as  much  of  it  aa 
he  likes. 

Both  Raphael  and  Michael  A.ngelo  oie  tbns,  in  the  most 
vital  of  all  ^Mjinte,  eeparute  from  the  great  Venetian.  I'hey 
ai'e  always  in  druiuatiu  attitudes,  and  always  appealing  to  the 
publio  for  pruiso.  Tliey  are  tlie  leading  atliletes  iu  the  gym- 
nasium of  tbo  arts ;  and  the  crowd  of  the  ciiciis  cannot  take 
its  eyes  away  fi'om  them,  while  the  Venetian  walks  or  resU 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  wild  animal ;  is  scarcely  noticed  in  his 
occasionally  swifter  motion ;  when  be  s|n-iiigB,  it  is  to  please 
himself ;  uiid  so  cabnly,  that  no  one  thinks  of  estimating  the 
diBtoDoe  covered. 

I  do  not  praise  him  wholly  in  tbia.  I  praise  kim  only  for 
the  well-founded  pride,  infinitely  nobler  tbao  Michael  Ange-; 
lo'a  You  do  not  hear  of  Tintoret's  putting  any  one  into  hell 
because  they  bad  found  fault  with  liis  work.  Tintoret  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  »  dog  into  hell  for  laying  his 
paws  on  it  But  he  is  to  be  blamed  in  this — tltat  be  tbinkaas 
.  little  of  the  pleasure  of  the  public,  as  of  their  opinion.  A. 
great  painter's  business  is  to  do  what  the  public  ask  of  bim, 
in  the  way  tliat  shall  be  helpful  and  instructive  to  tbem.  His 
relation  to  tliem  is  exactly  that  of  a  tutor  to  a  child  ;  he  is  not 
to  defer  to  tlieir  judgnient,  but  he  is  carefully  to  form  it ; — 
sot  to  consult  their  pleasure  for  his  own  sake,  but  to  consult 
it  much  for  theirs.  It  was  scarcely,  however,  possible  tbat 
this  should  be  the  case  between  Tintoret  and  hia  Venetians ; 
be  could  not  puiut  for  tbs  people,  aud  in  some  res|)ects  be  wu 
happily  protected  by  bis  uubordinatioD  to  |lio  senate.  Raplioel 
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And  MicLnol  Angelo  lived  in  a  world  of  court  intrigue,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  escape  petty  irritation,  or  refuse 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  mean  victory.  But  Tintoret  and 
Titian,  even  at  the  height  of  their  reputation,  practically  lived 
as  craftsmen  in  their  workshops,  and  sent  in  samples  of  their 
wares,  not  to  be  praised  or  cavilled  at,  but  to  be  either  taken 
or  refused. 

I  can  clearly  and  adequately  set  before  you  these  relations 
between  the  great  painters  of  Venice  and  her  senate — rela- 
tions which,  in  monetary  matters,  are  entirely  right  and  exem- 
plary for  all  time — by  reading  to  you  two  decrees  of  the 
Senate  itself,  and  one  petition  to  ii  The  first  document  shall 
be  the  decree  of  the  Senate  for  giving  help  to  John  Bellini,  in 
finishing  the  compartments  of  the  great  Council  Oliamber ; 
granting  him  three  assistants — one  of  them  Victor  Carpaodo. 

The  decree,  first  referring  to  some  other  business,  closes  in 
these  terms :  * 

■ 

"  There  having  moreover  offered  his  services  to  this  effect 
our  most  faithful  citizen,  Zuan  Bellin,  according  to  his  agree- 
ment employing  his  skiU  and  all  speed  and  diligence  for  tiie 
completion  of  Uiis  work  of  the  three  pictures  aforesaid,  pro- 
vided he  be  assisted  by  the  under  written  painters. 

'*  Be  it  therefore  put  to  the  ballot,  that  besides  the  afore- 
said Zuan  Bellin  in  person,  who  will  assume  the  superintend- 
ence of  this  work,  there  be  added  Master  Victor  Scarpaza, 
with  a  monthly  salary  of  five  ducats ;  Master  Victor,  son  of 
the  late  Mathio,  at  four  ducats  per  month  ;  and  the  painter, 
Hieronymo,  at  two  ducats  per  month ;  they  rendering  speedy 
and  diligent  assistance  to  the  aforesaid  Zuan  Bellin  for  the 
paintinff  of  the  pictures  aforesaid,  so  that  they  be  completed 
well  and  carefulfv  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  salaries  of  the 
which  three  master  painters  aforesaid,  with  the  costs  of  col- 
ours and  other  necessaries,  to  be  defrayed  by  our  Salt  office 
with  the  monies  of  the  great  chest 

'*  It  being  expressly  declared  that  said  pensioned  painters 
be  tied  and  bound  to  work  constantly  and  daily,  so  that  said 

*  From  the  invalnable  neries  of  doonmAnis  relating  to  Titian  and  his 
tImM,  extricated  bjr  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  from  the  archlret  of  Venioe, 
and  arranged  and  translated  bj  him. 
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three  pictures  may  bo  coiuplet«d  as  expeditiously  as  poaaiblA  ; 

the  aiiiata  nforefiuid  boiug  x>euaioued  ut  tlie  good  pleasure  of 

tliis  Council 

"  ^ea 23 

"  Noea. 3 

"  Neutrals 0  " 

Tlus  decree  is  the  moi'e  iut^rcsting  to  ua  qow,  because  it  is 
tlie  precedent  to  wbidi  Titiuu  hiuiself  refoiti,  when  lie  first  of- 
fers his  services  Lo  the  Seuiilo. 

"the  petition  which  I  »ui  about  to  read  to  you,  was  read  lo 
the  Council  of  Ten,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1513,  and  the 
original  draft  of  it  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Venice  archives. 

"  'Most  XllusLnous  Council  of  Ten. 

"  'Uust  ijcroue  Prince  and  moat  Excellent  IiOrd& 

" '  I,  Titian  of  Servioto  do  Oiidoro,  hrtving  from  my  boyhond 
upwards  set  myself  to  lonrn  tlie  art  of  )>ttiiitiii{,',  not  so  much 
fi-om  cupidity  of  gain  as  for  the  sake  of  eiideavuuiing  to  oc- 
quire  some  little  fiuue,  and  of  being  ranked  amongst  those 
who  now  profess  the  said  art 

"  'And  altho  heretofore,  and  likewise  at  this  present,  1  have 
been  earnestly  requeeled  by  tlie  Fope  and  other  ]x>tentate3  to 
go  and  serve  them,  neve rthcl ess,  being  auxioiis  as  your  Seren- 
ity's moat  faithful  subject,  for  such  I  am,  to  leave  eome  memo- 
rial in  this  famous  city ;  my  determination  is,  should  the 
Bignory  approve,  lo  undertake,  so  long  aa  I  Hue,  to  aome  and 
paint  in  the  Orand  Council  wUh  my  tohole  aoul  and  abilily  ; 
commencing,  provided  your  Serenity  think  of  it,  with  the  bat- 
tle-piece on  uie  side  towards  the  "  Piazza,"  that  being  the 
most  difficult ;  nor  down  to  this  time  has  any  one  chosen  to 
assume  bo  hard  a  task. 

"  'I,  moat  excellent  Lords,  should  be  better  pleased  to  re- 
ceive as  recompense  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,  such 
aciinowledgnieuts  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient,  and  much 
less  ;  but  because,  as  nlieady  stated  by  me,  I  care  solely  for  my 
honour,  and  mere  livelihood,  slipuld  your  Serenity  approve, 
you  will  vouchsafe  to  grant  me  for  my  life,  the  next  broken- 
patent  in  the  Qcrman  factor},*  by  whatever  means  it  may  be- 

M  Uiu  Iwt  wrovks  at  Uiori(lMw'ib«wew 
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oome  yacont ;  notwithstanding  other '  expectnncies ;  with  the 
terms,  conditions,  obligations,  and  exemptions,  ns  in  the  cnse 
of  Messer  Zuan  Bellini ;  besides  two  youths  whom  I  purpose 
bringing  with  me  as  assistants ;  thoj  to  be  paid  by  the  Salt 
office ;  as  likewise  the  colours  and  all  other  requisites,  as  con- 
ceded a  few  months  ago  by  the  aforesaid  most  Illustrious 
C!ouncil  to  the  said  Messer  Zuon ;  for  I  promise  to  do  such 
work  and  with  so  much  speed  and  excellency  as  shall  satisfy 
your  Lordships  to  whom  I  humbly  recommend  myselL' " 

"  This  proposal,"  Mr.  Brown  tells  us,  "  in  accordance  with 
the  petitions  presented  by  Qentil  Bellini  and  Alvise  Vivariui, 
was  immediately  put  to  the  ballot^"  and  carried  thus-^the 
decision  of  the  Grand  CJouncil,  in  favour  of  Titian,  being,  ob- 
serve, by  no  means  unanimous  : — 

"Ayes 10 

"Noes 6 


c< 


Neutrals 0" 


Immediately  follows  on  the  acceptance  of  Titian's  services, 
this  practical  order : 

"  Wc,  Oliiofs  of  the  most  Blustrious  Oonncil  of  Ten,  tell 
and  inform  you  Lords  Proveditors  for  the  Statue ;  videlicet 
the  one  who  is  cashier  of  the  Great  Ohest^  and  his  successors, 
that  for  the  execution  of  what  has  been  decreed  above  in  the 
mosl  illustrious  Oouncil  aforesaid,  you  do  have  prepared  all 
necessaries  for  the  above  written  Titian  according  to  his 
petition  and  demand,  and  as  observed  with  regard  to  Juan 
Bellini,  that  he  may  paint  ut  supra ;  paying  from  month  to 
month  the  two  youths  whom  said  Titian  shall  present  to  vou 
at  the  rate  of  four  ducats  each  per  month,  as  urged  by  him 
because  of  their  skill  and  sufficiency  in  said  art  of  painting, 
tho'  we  do  not  mean  the  payment  of  their  salary  to  commence 
until  they  begin  work ;  and  thus  will  you  do.  Given  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1613.'' 

That  is  the  way,  then,  great  woi-kmen  wish  to  be  paid,  and 
that  is  the  way  wise  men  pay  them  for  their  work.  The  per- 
fect simplicity  of  such  patronage  leaves  the  painter  free  to  do 
precisely  what  he  thinks  best:  and  a  good  painter  always 
produces  his  best,  with  such  license. 
9 
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And  now  I  ^all  t&ke  the  four  conditiona  of  rhuige  in  aaO' 
annon,  and  examine  Ute  dkliuctioDti  between  the  two  ma»- 
ton  ia  their  acceptance  ol,  or  resistance  to,  tiiem. 

I.  The  change  of  good  ojul  permanent  workmanship  (or  biul 
ftnd  insecure  workman  ship. 

¥ou  have  often  heard  quoted  the  saying  of  Midiael  Aogelo, 
that  oil-painting  was  otily  fit  (or  women  ami  children. 

He  Buid  ao,  bimply  because  ho  hod  noithtO;  tha  skill  to  ky  a 
single  touch  of  good  oil-pointJDg,  nor  the  patience  to  over- 
come even  its  elementary  difficultiea- 

Aad  it  ia  one  of  my  reoaona  for  the  choice  of  subject  in  this 
concluding  lecture  on  Sculptui-e,  that  I  way,  witli  direct  ref- 
erence to  this  much  quoted  saying  of  Micliael  Angela,  make 
tiie  potiitive  statement  to  you,  that  oil-paiutiug  is  tha  Art  of 
arts  ;*  that  it  is  uculpture,  drawing,  and  muiiic,  all  iu  one,  iu- 
Tolring  the  technical  dexterities  of  thouo  three  eevenU  arts ; 
that  is  to  say— tlie  deciaiou  and  strength  of  the  sti-oke  of  the 
chiael ; — the  balanced  distribution  of  appliance  of  that  forc« 
necessary  for  gradation  iu  light  and  shade ; — and  the  poo- 
■ionate  felicity  of  rightly  multiplied  actions,  all  unerring, 
which  on  an  inatnunent  prodnoe  right  sound,  and  on  oanva^ 
living  cohiur.  There  ia  no  other  human  skill  so  great  or  bo 
wonderful  as  Uie  skill  of  fine  oil-painting ;  and  there  is  no 
other  art  whose  results  ore  ao  absolutely  pennaoeDL  Husio 
is  gone  as  soon  as  produced  —  marble  discolours, — fresco 
lodea, — glass  darkens  or  decomposes — painting  alone,  well 
guarded,  ia  practically  everlasting. 

Of  this  i^lendid  art  llichael  Angelo  understood  nothing ; 
be  understood  even  fresco,  imperfectly.  Tiutoret  understood 
both  perfectly  ;  but  he — when  no  one  would  pay  for  his  col- 
ours, (and  sometimes  nobody  would  even  give  him  space  of 
wall  to  paint  on)— used  cheap  blue  for  ultramarine;  and  he 
worked  so  rapidly,  and  on  such  huge  spaces  of  canvas,  that 
between  damp  and  dry,  his  colours  must  go,  for  the  moat 

*  I  bog  that  thU  ■tftt«munt  may  bo  obsorvod  with  tltaotloti.  It  U  of 
great  luiporUnoe,  u  In  o|>pu8ili<>u  to  iLo  vluwi  unually  liolj  rMpooUag 
th«  KraVH  M)UugI>  cl  )MlutiU((. 
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part ;  but  any  complotn  oil-pfiiniinpf  of  bin  nUmAn  ns  well  as 
one  of  Bellini's  own  :  while  Michael  Angolo's  f  ronco  in  defaced 
already  in  every  part  of  it,  and  Lionardo's  oil-painting  is  all 
either  gone  black,  or  gone  to  nothing. 

n.  Introduction  of  dramatic  interest  for  the  sake  of  excite- 
ment. I  have  already,  in  the  Stones  of  Venice^  Dlustrated 
Tintoret  s  dramatic  powei^at  so  great  length,  that  I  will  not, 
to-day,  make  any  farther  statement  to  justify  my  assertion 
that  it  is  08  much  beyond  Michael  Angelo's  as  Shakspeore's  is 
beyond  Milton's — and  somewhat  with  the  same  kind  of  differ- 
ence in  manner.  Neither  can  I  speak  to-day,  time  not  per- 
mitting me,  of  the  abuse  of  their  dramatic  power  by  Venetian 
or  Florentine ;  one  thing  only  I  beg  you  to  note,  that  with 
iuU  half  of  his  strength,  Tintoret  remains  faithful  to  the 
serenity  of  the  past ;  and  the  examples  I  have  given  you  from 
his  work  in  S.  60,*  are,  one,  of  the  most  splendid  drama,  and 
the  other  of  the  quietest  portraiture,  ever  attained  by  the  arts 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Note  also  this  respecting  his  picture  of  the  Judgment^  that^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  violence  and  wildness  of  the  imagined  scene, 
Tintoret  has  not  given j  so  far  as  I  remember,  tlie  si)ectaclo  of 
any  one  soul  under  infliction  of  actual  pain.  In  all  previous 
representations  of  the  Lost  Judgment  there  had  at  least  been 
one  division  of  the  picture  set  apart  for  the  representation  of 
torment ;  and  even  the  gentle  Angelico  shrinks  from  no  ortho- 
dox detail  in  this  respect :  but  Tintoret^  too  vivid  and  true  in 
imagination  to  be  able  to  endure  the  common  thoughts  of  hell, 
represents  indeed  the  wicked  in  ruin,  but  not  in  agony.  They 
are  swept  down  by  flood  and  whirlwind — the  place  of  them 
shall  know  them  no  more,  but  not  one  is  seen  in  more  than 
the  natural  pain  of  swift  and  irrevocable  death. 

UL  I  pass  to  the  third  condition ;  the  priority  of  flesh  to 
spirit^  and  of  the  body  to  the  face. 

^  Tlie  upper  photograph  In  8.  50  is,  however,  not  taken  from  the 
great  Paradise,  which  in  in  too  dark  a  position  to  be  photographed,  hxA 
from  a  stndj  of  it  existing  in  a  private  gallerjr,  and  every  waj  inferior. 
I  have  vaiulj  tried  to  photograpli  portions  of  the  picture  itself. 
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Id  this  alone,  of  the  four  innovaliona,  Uicliael  Aogelo  and 
Tintoret  Iiave  the  Qieeka  witli  them ; — in  tliis,  tklose,  have 
they  any  right  to  ha  colkil  cliiuiical.  Tlie  tireeka  gave  theiu 
no  excuiio  foi'  bod  woi-kinanship  ;  none  for  temporary  pooaiou  ; 
none  foi*  tlie  ]>refereuce  of  pain,  Ouly  in  the  honour  done  to 
the  body  may  be  alleged  for  tliom  the  authority  of  tlie  aiicieDt& 

You  remember,  1  hope,  how  oftou  in  my  pieceding  leotuiea 
I  hnd  to  iiieitit  on  the  fact  that  QreSk  snulpture  was  esseutially 
dirpfttriinrot ; — independent,  not  only  of  the  oxpretiaion,  but  evon 
of -the  beauty  of  the  face.  Nay,  ludejieudeut  of  its  being  so 
much  aa  seen.  The  groftler  number  of  the  finest  piecea  of  it 
which  remain  for  us  to  judge  by,  have  had  the  heads  brokeu 
away  ; — we  do  not  aerioualy  misEi  them  either  from  the  Three 
Fates,  tlie  Iliutjus,  or  the  Tui-so  of  the  Vatican.  The  face  of 
the  Theseuy  is  eo  fur  destroyed  by  time  tliat  you  con  foim 
little  conception  of  its  former  nsiicct.  liut  it  ie  otherwise  in 
Ohnsliau  sculpture.  Blriko  thu  head  oil'  oven  tlm  ludest 
titatue  in  tlio  porch  of  GLiutiou  uud  yoii  will  gi'eatly  miss  it — 
the  harm  would  be  still  worse  to  Donatollo's  St.  Qeorge  : — 
and  if  you  talie  the  heads  from  a  stutuo  of  Miuo,  or  a  painting 
of  AiigeIii:o — very  little  but  di-apory  will  bo  left ; — drapery 
made  redundant  in  quantity  and  rigid  iu  fold,  that  it  may 
coDceol  the  foi-ms,  and  give  a  proud  or  oacetio  reserve  to  the 
actions,  of  the  bodily  frame.  Bellini  and  his  school,  indeed, 
rejected  at  once  the  false  theory,  and  the  aoay  manDeriam,  of 
such  religious  design ;  and  painted  the  body  williout  fear  or 
.  reserve,  as,  in  its  subordination,  honoiuable  and  lovely.  But 
the  inner  heart  and  lire  of  it  are  by  theia  always  first  thought 
of,  and  uo  action  is  given  to  it  merely  to  show  its  beauty. 
Whereas  the  great  culminating  masters,  and  chiefly  of  these, 
Tintoi-et,  Correggio,  and  Michael  Augelo,  delight  in  the  body ' 
for  its  own  sake,  and  cast  it  iuto  every  conceivable  attitude^ 
often  in  violation  of  all  natural  probabUIty,  that  they  may  ex- 
hibit the  action  of  its  skeleton,  and  the  contours  of  its  flesh. 
The  movement  of  a  hand  with  Cima  or  Bellini  expresses  men- 
tal emotion  only  ;  but  the  clustering  and  twining  of  the  fin- 
gers of  Con-eggio's  St.  Catlierine  is  enjoyed  by  the  painter 
just  iu  the  same  way  as  he  would  enjoy  the  twining  of  the 
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branches  of  a  graceful  plant,  and  he  compels  them  into  intrica- 
cies which  have  little  or  no  relation  to  St  Catherine's  mind. 
In  the  two  drawings  of  Correggio,  (S.  13  and  14,)  it  is  the 
rounding  of  limbs  and  softness  of  foot  resting  on  clouds  which 
are  principally  thought  of  in  the  form  of  the  Madonna ;  and  the 
countenance  of  St.  John  is  foreshortened  into  a  section,  that  full 
prominence  may  be  given  to  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  breast. 

So  in  Tintoret's  drawing  of  the  Qraces  (S.  22),  he  has  entirely 
neglected  the  individual  character  of  the  Goddesses,  and  been 
content  to  indicate  it  merely  by  attributes  of  dice  or  flower, 
so  only  that  he  may  sufficiently  display  varieties  of  contour  in 
thigh  and  shoulder. 

Tlius  far  then,  the  Greeks,  Gorreggio,  Michael  Angelo, 
Baphael,  in  his  latter  design,  and  Tiutoret,  in  his  scenic  de- 
sign, (as  opposed  to  portraiture)  are  at  one.  But  the  Greeks, 
Gorreggio,  and  Tintoret^  are  also  together  in  this  farther  point ; 
that  they  all  draw  the  body  for  true  delight  in  it,  and  with 
knowledge  of  it  living ;  while  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
draw  the  body  for  vanity,  and  from  knowledge  of  it  dead. 

The  Venus  of  Melos,— ^Corrcggio's  Venus,  (with  Mercury 
teaching  Oupid  \o  read), — and  Tintoi*ot's  Gi-ocos,  have  the 
foi^ns  which  their  designers  truly  Weed  to  see  in  .women. 
They  may  have  been  wrong  or  right  in  liking  those  forms,  but 
they  carved  and  painted  them  for  their  pleasure^not  for  vanity. 

But  the  form  of  Michael  Angelo'^  Night  is  not  one  which 
he  delighted  to  see  in  women.  He  gave  it  her,  because  he 
thought  it  was  fine,  and  that  he  would  be  admired  for  reach- 
ing so  lofty  an  ideal.* 

Again.  The  Greeks,  Gorreggio,  and  Tintoret.,  learn  the 
body  from  the  living  body,  and  delight  in  its  breath,  colour, 
and  motion.f 

^  He  had,  indeed,  other  and  more  solomn  thoaghts  of  the  Night  than 
Gorreggio  ;  and  those  he  tried  to  express  by  distorting  form,  and  mak- 
ing her  partly  Medusa-like.  In  this  lecture,  as  above  stated,  I  am  onlj 
dwelling  on  points  hitherto  unnoticed  of  dangerous  evil  in  the  too  much 
admired  master. 

f  Tintoret  dissected,  and  used  clay  models,  in  the  true  academical 
manner,  and  produced  academical  results  thereby  ,  but  all  his  fine  work 
is  done  from  life,  like  that  of  the  Greeks. 
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Baphnel  and  Michael  Aiigelo  learned  it  essentially  from  the 
corpse,  uud  liad  no  deliglit  iu  it  whatever,  but  great  pride  ia 
Hhowiug  that  the;  knew  all  its  meclianiam ;  they  therefore  sac- 
rifice its  colours,  aud  insist  on  its  muscles,  and  surrender  tlio 
breath  and  tire  of  it,  for  what  is — not  merely  carnal, — but  os- 
seous, knowing  that  fur  one  person  who  can  recognize  tho 
loveliness  of  a  look,  or  the  pui'ily  of  a  colour,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred who  can  culuulat«  the  length  of  a  bone. 

Tlio  boy  with  tho  doves,  iu  liiiiihael's  cartoon  of  the  Beauti- 
ful Gate  of  the  Temple,  is  not  a  child  running,  but  a  surgiuol 
diagnuu  of  n  child  ui  a  running  posture. 

Farther,  when  the  Greeks,  Gorreggio,  and  Tintoi-et,  dmw 
the  body  active,  it  ia  because  they  rejoice  ia  its  force,  and 
when  they  draw  it  inactive,  it  ia  because  they  rejoice  iu  its  re- 
pose. But  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  iuvout  for  it  ingen> 
ious  mechonicul  luoliou,  because  they  think  it  uninteresting 
when  it  is  iiuiet,  and  cannot,  in  tlioir  pictures,  endure  any 
peraon'u  being  aiuplo-minded  enough  to  stand  upou  both  his 
legs  at  once,  nor  venture  to  Imagine  any  one's  being  clear 
enough  in  hia  language  to  moke  hiuisolF  iiitelUgtblu  without 
poiuting. 

In  all  theaa  conditions,  the  Greek  and  Venetian  treatment 
of  the  body  is  faithful,  modest,  and  natural ;  but  Michael  An- 
gelo's  dishonest,  insolent,  and  arti£ciuL 

But  between  him  and  Tiutorct  there  is  a  separation  deeper 
than  all  these,  when  we  examine  their  treatment  of  the  face. 
Michael  Angelu's  vanity  of  surgical  science  rendered  it  impos- 
sible fur  him  ever  to  treat  the  body  as  well  aa  the  Greeks 
treated  it ;  but  it  left  him  wholly  at  liberty  to  treat  the  face  as 
ill ;  and  be  did  :  and  in  some  respects  very  curiously  worse. 

The  Greeks  hod,  in  all  tlieir  work,  one  type  of  face  for  beau- 
tiful and  honourable  persona  ;  and  another,  much  contrary  to 
it,  for  dishonourable  ones ;  and  they  were  continually  setting 
these  in  opposition.  Their  type  of  beauty  lay  chiefly  In  the 
'  undisturbed  peace  and  simplicity  of  all  contours ;  in  full 
roundness  of  chin  ;  in  perfect  formation  of  the  lijis,  showing 
neither  piide  nor  cai-e  ;  and,  most  of  all,  iu  u  struight  aud  firm 
line  from  the  brow  to  the  end  uf  the  nose. 


r\ 
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Tho  Oroek  typo  of  (liflliononmblo  porwnfl,  owpocially  flatyra, 
fauns,  and  sensual  powers,  consisted  in  irregular  excresconce 
and  decrement  of  featui*es,  especially  in  flatness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose,  and  pi*ojection  of  the  end  of  it  into  a  blunt 
knoK 

By  the  most  grotesque  fatality,  as  if  the  personal  bodily  in- 
jury he  had  himself  received  had  passed  with  a  sickly  echo 
into  his  mind  also,  Michael  Angelo  is  always  dwelling  on  this 
satyrio  f orm  of  countenance; — sometimes  violently  carica- 
tures it,  but  never  can  help  drawing  it ;  and  all  the  best 
profiles  in  this  collection  at  Oxford  have  what  Mr.  Bobinson 
calls  a  "  nez  retrouss^  ; "  but  what  is,  in  reality,  the  nose  of 
the  Greek  Bacchic  mask,  treated  as  a  dignified  feature. 

For  the  sake  of  readers  who  cannot  examine  the  drawings 
themselves,  and  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  have  exaggerated 
in  any  wise  the  statement  of  this  character,  1  quote  Mr.  Bob- 
inson's  description  of  tlie  head,  No.  9 — a  celebrated  and  eu- 
tirely  authentic  drawing, — (on  which,  I  regret  to  say,  my  own 
pencil  commebt  in  passing  is  merely  ''  brutal  tower  lip,  and 
broken  nose : ") — 

"  This  admirable  study  was  probably  mode  from  nature,  ad- 
ditional character  and  more  powerful  expression  having  been 
given  to  it  by  a  slight  exaggeration  of  details,  bordering  on 
caricature  (observe  the  protruding  lower  lip,  '  nez  retrouss6,' 
and  overhanging  forehead).  The  head,  in  profile,  turned  to 
the  right,  is  proudly  planted  on  a  massive  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  the  short  tufted  hair  stands  up  ereci  The  expression  is 
that  of  fierce,  insolent  self-confidence  and  malevolence  ;  it  is 
engraved  in  facsimile  in  Ottley*B  '  Italian  School  of  Design,' 
and  it  is  described  in  that  work  p.  83,  as  '  Finely  expressive 
of  soomfulness  and  pride,  and  evidently  a  study  from  nature.' 

"  Michel  Angelo  has  made  use  of  the  same  ferocious-looking 
model  6n  other  occasions — see  an  instance  in  the  well-knowu 
*Head  of  Satan '  engraved  in  Woodbum's  Lawrence  Gallery 
(No.  16),  and  now  in  the  Malcolm  Collection. 

"  The  study  on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  is  more  slightly  ex- 
ecuted ;  it  represents  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  carrying  a  hog 
or  boar  in  his  arms  before  him,  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
thrown  back  to  balance  the  weight,  his  head  hidden  by  that 
of  the  animal,  which  rests  on  the  man's  right  shoulder. 
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"  The  power  displayed  in  every  liue  and  touch  of  these 
drawings  ia  inimitable — Ihe  head  wnu  in  ti'uth  oue  of  the 
'  teste  diviue,'  and  the  hand  which  executed  it  the  '  mono  t«r- 
ribile,'  bo  enthusiuBtically  alluded  to  by  Vaisari." 

PasBing,  for  the  moment,  by  No.  10,  a  "youug  woman  of 
mnjeatiQ  cliaracter,  maikeil  by  a  oartoiu  expreauiou  of  brood- 
ing luekucboly,"  and  "  wearing  ou  her  head  a'  faiitoatio  cap  or 
turbau;" — by  No,  11,  a  boai^dod  man,  "  woariug  a  couicul 
Phi^gian  cup,  hiu  luouth  wide  oj>eu,"  uiut  liiu  expreauioo  "  c>b> 
Btreperouiily  aniiuuted  ; " — and  by  No.  13,  "  a  iniddle-aged  or 
old  man,  with  a  snub  uoee,  high  loraheud,  and  thin,  eciuhhy 
hair,"  we  will  go  on  to  the  fairer  examples  of  Divine  lieada  iu 
No.  32. 

"Tills  ^londiil  sheet  of  stiidioa  is  probably  ono  o(  tlio 
'  carte  slniHindisHime  ili  teste  divine,'  tvliich  Vnsari  siiya  (Vita, 
p.  272)  Miuliul  Augclo  oxocnted,  as  presents  or  Icssoua  for  hid 
Oi'tiBtic  frienils.  Nut  improbably  it  is  actiiidly  ono  of  those 
made  for  bis  fiiend  Tummaso  dei  Cavolieri,  who,  when  young, 
was  desirous  of  learning  to  draw." 

But  it  la  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  afTucting  Michael  An* 
gelo'e  reputation,  Ihut  his  osleiitatiuiis  lUapliiy  of  ali'uugth  imd 
science  has  a  natural  attraction  for  comparatively  weak  and 
pedantic  persons.  And  this  sheet  of  Vosari'a  "  teste  divine  " 
contains,  iu  fact,  uob  a  aiugle  drawing  of  high  quality — only 
one  of  moderate  agreeable uess,  and  two  caricatured  heads, 
one  of  a  satyr  with  hair  like  tlie  fur  of  animals,  and  one  of  a 
monstrous  and  sensual  face,  such  as  could  only  have  occurred 
to  the  sculptor  iu  a  fatigued  dream,  and  which  in  my  own 
notes  I  have  claaaed  with  the  vile  face  in  No.  46. 

Returning,  however,  to  tlie  diviue  heads  above  it,  I  wish 
you  to  note  "  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  all,"  a 
study  for  one  of  the  Oenii  behind  the  Sibylla  Libyca  This 
Genius,  like  tbe  young  woman  of  a  majestic  character,  and 
the  man  with  liis  mouth  open,  wears  a  cap,  or  turbau  ;  oppo- 
site to  bim  in  the  uhect,  is  a  female  iu  profile,  "  wearing  a  hood 
of  matkiive  di-ax>ery."    And,  wbeu  once  your  attention  ia  di* 
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reeled  to  iliis  point,  jon  will  porhapB  be  Riirprised  to  find 
bow  many  of  Micbacl  Aiigclo's  figiuoB,  intended  to  bo  sub- 
lime, have  their  heads  bandaged.  If  you  have  been  a  student 
of  Michael  Angelo  chiefljsyou  mny  easily  have  vitiated  your 
taste  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  this  is  a  dignified  costume ; 
but  if  you  study  Greek  work,  instead,  you  will  find  that  noth- 
ing is  more  important  in  the  system  of  it  than  a  finished  dis- 
position of  the  hair ;  and  as  soon  as  you  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  execution  of  carved  marbles  generally,  you  will  perceive 
these  massy  fillets  to  be  merely  a  cheap  means  of  getting  over 
a  difficulty  too  great  for  Michael  Angelo's  patience,  and  too 
exigent  for  his  invention.  They  ore  not  sublime  arrangements, 
but  economies  of  labour,  and  reliefs  from  the  necessity  of  de- 
sign ;  and  if  you  had  proposed  to  the  sculptor  of  the  Venus 
of  Melos,  or  of  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia,  to  bind  the  ambrosial 
locks  up  in  towels,  you  would  most  likely  have  been  instantly 
bound,  yourself ;  and  sent  to  the  nearest  temple  of  .Siscula- 
pius. 

I  need  not,  surely,  tell  you, — I  need  only  remind, — how  in 
all  these  points,  the  Venetians  and  Correggio  reverse  Michael 
Angelo's  evil,  and  vanquish  him  in  goo<l ;  how  they  refuse 
caricattu-e,  rejoice  in  beauty,  and  thirst  fof  opportunity  of  toil. 
The  waves  of  hair  in  a  single  figure  of  Tintoret's  (the  Mary 
Magdalen  of  the  Paradise)  contain  more  intellectual  design 
in  themselves  alone  than  all  the  folds  of  unseemly  linen  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  put  together. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  as  Tintoret  does  not  sacrifice, 
except  OS  he  is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  display,  the  face  for 
the  body,  so  also  he  does  not  sacrifice  happiness  for  pain. 
The  chief  reason  why  we  all  know  the  "  Last  Judgment "  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  not  the  "  Paradise "  of  Tintoret,  is  the 
same  love  of  sensation  which  makes  us  read  the  Inferno  of 
Dante,  and  not  his  Paradwe  ;  and  the  choice,  believe  me,  is 
our  fault,  not  his  ;  some  farther  evil  influence  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Michael  Angelo  has  invested  all  his  figures  with 
picturesque  and  palpable  elements  of  effect^  while  Tintoret 
has  only  made  them  lovely  in  themselves  and  has  been  con* 
tent  that  they  should  deserve,  not  demand,  your  attention. 


Yon  are  accuBtomed  to  Uiiuk  tbe  Gguree  of  Michael  Angelo 
Bublime — bec&uDe  tliey  am  daik,  nut)  culasKal,  itnil  iuTaUed, 
and  myelerioHs — Itecnuse  in  n  woni,  tltejr  luolt  uometiuies  like 
flbodows,  auil  tiouietimes  like  tuouutAiiia,  and  boineliiues  tike 
spectres,  but  never  like  Luiuon  beiiigs.  Belii^ve  lue.  yut  oact 
more,  iu  what  I  told  you  lung  siuce — tuau  qui  invent  DotLiu^ 
nobler  tbaii  Luniunily.  He  cannot  miae  bis  form  into  any- 
tbing  bvltei'  tbou  Go<l  made  it,  by  giving  it  cilUer  tlie  fligUt 
of  birds  or  sti-euglli  of  beitsU,  by  enveloping  it  in  mist,  or 
heaping  it  into  multitude.  Your  pilgrim  must  lixik  like  a  pil- 
grim in  a  straw  hat,  or  you  will  not  make  him  into  one  with 
cockle  and  nimbus  ;  an  angel  must  look  like  en  angel  on  tha 
ground,  aa  well  as  in  the  air  ;  and  the  niuub-denounced  pre- 
ItaphoeUle  fiutb  that  a  euiut  cannot  look  auiully  uuleas  ha  boa 
thin  legs,  is  not  moro  absurd  Uioa  Utcliael  Angelo's,  that  » 
Bibyl  cannot  look  Sibyllitia  ludess  abe  lins  (hick  ones. 

All  that  ttliudowing,  ulurmuig,  nnd  coiling  of  his,  when  you 
look  into  it,  ia  mere  stage  docoiiiliou,  and  that  of  a  vulgar 
kind.  Light  ia,  in  n^ty,  more  awful  than  dmkncss — modcbty 
more  majostic  tlmn  sticngth  ;  and  thore  ia  truer  sublimity  in 
the  sweet  joy  of  a  child,  or  tlie  sweet  virtue  of  a  midden,  than 
in  tha  atrength  of  Antaeus,  or  tbundar-doads  of  .£tna. 

Now,  though  in  nearly  all  his  greater  pictures,  Tiutoret  ia 
entirely  carried  away  by  his  sympathy  with  &lichael  Angelo, 
and  conqueia  him  in  bis  own  field  ; — outfltea  him  in  motion, 
outnumbers  him  in  multitude,  outwits  bim  in  fancy,  and  out- 
flames  bim  iu  rage, — he  can  be  just  as  gentle  as  he  ia  strong : 
and  that  Paradise,  though  it  is  the  largest  picture  in  the 
world,  without  any  question,  is  also  Ihe  thougbtfulleat,  and 
most  precioua 

The  ThoughtfuUest ! — it  would  be  saying  but  little,  as  &r 
as  filichael  Angelo  is  concerned. 

For  consider  of  it  yourselves.  Tou  have  heard,  from  your 
youth  up,  (and  all  educated  persons  have  heard  for  three 
centuries),  of  tliis  Lost  Judgment  of  his,  as  the  uiosl  sublime 
picture  ia  existuuco. 

The  subject  of  it  is  one  which  uhuuld  cui'tuiuly  be  iut«rea(- 
iug  to  you,  iu  oue  of  two  wtiyB> 
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If  you  never  expect  to  be  judged  for  any  of  your  own 
doings,  and  the  tnulition  of  the  cotnmg  of  Christ  is  to  you  as 
an  idle  tale — still,  think  what  a  wonderful  tale  it  would  be, 
were  it  well  told.  You  are  at  liberty,  disbelieTing  it,  to  range 
the  fields — Elysian  and  Tartarean,  of  all  imagination.  You 
may  play  with  it,  since  it  is  false  ;  and  what  a  play  would  it 
not  be,  well  written  ?  Do  you  think  the  tragedy,  or  the  mir- 
acle play,  or  the  infinitely  Divina  Commedia  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  astonished  living  who  were  dead  ; — the  undeceiving  of 
the  sight  of  every  human  soul,  understanding  in  an  instant  aU 
the  shallow,  and  depth  of  past  life  and  future, — face  to  face 
with  both, — and  with  Ood  : — this  apocalypse  to  all  inteUeot, 
and  completion  to  all  passion,  this  minute  and  individual 
drama  of  the  perfected  history  of  separate  spirits,  and  of  their 
finally  accomplished  affections ! — think  you,  I  say,  all  this  was 
well  told  by  mere  heaps  of  dark  bodies  curled  and  convulsed 
in  space,  and  fall  as  of  a  crowd  from  a  sca£fblding,  in  writhed 
concretions  of  muscular  pain  ? 

But  take  it  the  other  way.  Suppose  you  believe,  be  it 
never  so  dimly  or  feebly,  in  some  kind  of  Judgment  that  is  to 
Ih)  ; — that  ^ou  adroit  even  the  faint  contingency  of  retribution, 
and  can  imagine,  with  vivacity  enough  to  fear,  that  in  this 
life,  at  all  events,  if  not  in  another — there  may  be  for  you  a 
Visitation  of  God,  and  a  questioning — What  hast  thou  done  ? 
The  picture,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  should  have  a  deeper  interest, 
surely  on  this  postulate  ?  Thrilling  enough,  as  a  mere  im- 
agination of  what  is  never  to  be — now,  as  a  conjecture  of  what 
18  to  be,  held  the  best  that  in  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity has  for  men's  eyes  been  made  ; — ^Think  of  it  so  1 

And  then,  tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves,  or  any  one  you 
have  known,  did  ever  at  any  time  receive  from  this  picture 
any,  the  smallest  vital  thought,  warning,  quickening,  or  help  ? 
It  may  have  appalled,  or  impressed  you  for  a  time,  as  a  thun- 
der-cloud might :  but  has  it  ever  taught  you  anything— chas- 
tised in  you  anything — confirmed  a  purpose — fortified  a  re- 
sistance— purified  a  passion  ?  I  know  that  for  you,  it  had 
done  none  of  these  things  ;  and  I  know  olso  that,  for  othersi, 
it  has  done  very  different  things.    In  every  vain  and  proud 
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designer  wlio  Loa  aJitce  lived,  tlmt  dark  carnality  of  Uiclmel 
Angelo'a  baa  foHtered  iusoleiil  Bcieuce,  and  fleslily  imaginattuii. 
Duubers  iinil  blocklieoda  tbiuk  tLemselvca  paiutei's,  oud  ate 
i-cceivod  by  the  public  ab  aucL,  if  tbey  know  how  to  fore* 
Bborten  liouea  aad  decipber  entraila  ;  and  men  fritb  capacity 
of  art  eitliei'  eliriiik  awny  (tbo  beat  of  them  ulwaya  do)  lutu 
petty  felicities  aud  innocenciea  of  genre  painting — landscapea, 
cattle,  family  breukfitutii,  viUiigu  acbooliugs,  uud  the  like  ;  ur 
oUo,  if  Uioy  hnvo  the  ftiU  Bcnaiiuiiii  urt-fiicidty  that  would  have 
mode  true  x)iiiiitoi-ti  of  them,  beiug  Uiiglit,  fi'om  tbeiryoulli 
up,  to  look  for  Olid  loam  the  body  iuatend  of  the  apirit,  havu 
learned  it,  and  taught  it  to  such  purpuae,  tlmt  at  tliia  hour, 
when  I  apeuk  to  you,  the  rooms  of  tbo  iioyal  Academy  of  Eng- 
land, receiving  oleo  what  of  beat  con  be  aent  there  by  the 
moBters  of  Fiauoe,  contain  xoi  one  picture  honourable  to  the 
arts  of  their  age  ;  and  contain  many  which  are  eliameful  in 
their  record  of  ita  inmintirB. 

Of  that,  heroiiftor.  I  will  close  to-day  by  giving  you  some 
brief  account  of  the  acbeme  of  Tintorot'a  Paradise,  in  justifi- 
cation of  my  uiiiicrtion  that  it  is  the  ttioiightfullcat  as  well  us 
mightiest  picture  in  the  world. 

In  the  highest  centre  ia  Clirist,  leaning  on  the  globe  of  tbo 
earth,  which  is  of  dark  crystal.  Christ  ia  crowned  with  a 
glory  as  of  the  aun,  and  all  the  picture  ia  lighted  by  that  glory, 
descending  through  circle  beneatli  circle  of  cloud,  and  of  fly- 
ing or  tbroiiod  spirits. 

The  Madonna,  beneath  Christ,  and  at  some  ioterral  from 
Him,  kueels  to  Him-  She  is  crowned  with  the  Seven  ators, 
and  kneels  on  a  cloud  of  angela,  whose  wings  change  into 
ruby  fire,  where  they  are  near  lier. 

The  three  great  Arcbongela  meeting  from  three  sides,  fly 
towards  Christ  Michael  debvera  up  his  scales  and  sword. 
He  ia  followed  by  the  Thrones  and  Principalities  of  the 
Earth;  so  iuecribed — Tlironi — Principatua.  The  Spirits  of 
tJie  Thrones  beur  scales  in  their  hands  ;  and  of  the  Prince- 
doms, shining  globes  :  beneath  the  wings  of  tlie  lost  of  these 
are  the  four  great  teachers  and  lawgivers,  St.  Ambrose,  SL 
Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  St  Augustine,  and  behind  St.  Augua- 
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tind  itancb  his  moiher,  watching  him,  her  chief  joy  in  Para- 
dise. 

Under  the  Thrones,  are  set  the  Apostles,  Si  Paul  separated 
a  little  from  the  rest»  and  put  lowest,  jet  principal ;  under  Si 
Paul,  is  Si  Christopher,  bearing  a  massive  globe,  with  a  cross 
upon  it :  but  to  mark  him  as  the  Christ-bearer,  since  here  in 
Paradise  he  cannot  have  the  child  on  his  shoulders,  Tintoret 
has  thrown  on  the  globe  a  flashing  stellar  reflection  of  the  sun 
round  the  head  of  Chrisi 

All  this  side  of  the  picture  is  kept  in  glowing  colour, — the 
four  Doctors  of  the  church  have  golden  mitres  and  mantles  ; 
except  the  Cardinal,  Si  Jerome,  who  is  in  burning  scarlet^  his 
naked  breast  glowing,  warm  with  noble  life,-the  darker  red 
of  his  robe  relieved  against  a  white  glory. 

Opposite  to  Michael,  Gkbriel  flies  toward  the  Madonna^ 
having  in  his  hand  the  Annunciation  lily,  large,  and  triple- 
blossomed.  Above  him,  and  above  Michael,  equally,  extends 
a  cloud  of  white  angels,  inscribed  '*  Serafini ; "  but  the  group 
following  Gkbriel,  and  corresponding  to  the  Throni  following 
Ifichael,  is  inscribed  "  CherubinL".  Under  these  are  the  great 
prophets,  and  singers  and  foretellers  of  the  hi^piness  or  of 
the  sorrow  of  time.  Davidf  and  Solomon,  and  Isaiah,  and 
Amos  of  the  herdsmen.  David  has  a  colossal  golden  psaltery 
laid  horizontally  across  his  knees ; — two  angels  behind  him 
dictate  to  him  as  he  sings,  looking  up  towards  Christ ;  but. 
one  strong  angel  sweeps  down  to  Solomon  from  among  the 
cherubs,  and  opens  a  book,  resting  it  on  the  head  of  Solomon, 
who  looks  down  earnestly,  unconscious  of  it ; — to  the  left  of 
David,  separate  from  the  group  of  prophets,  as  Paul  from  the 
apostles,  is  Moses,  dark-robed  ; — in  the  full  lights  withdrawn 
far  behind  him,  Abraham,  embracing  Isaac  with  his  left  arm,  and 
near  him,  pale  St.  Agnes.  In  front,  nearer,  dark  and  colossal, 
stands  the  glorious  figure  of  Santa  GKustina  of  Padua ;  then  a 
little  subordinate  to  her.  Si  Catherine,  and,  far  on  the  left^ 
and  high.  Si  Barbara  leaning  on  her  tower.  In  firont^  nearer, 
flies  Raphael ;  and  under  him  is  the  four-square  group  of  the 
Evangelists.  Beneath  them,  on  the  left»  Noah  ;  on  the  rights 
Aditm  and  Eve,  both  floating  unsupported  by  ckmd  or  angel ; 
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Nofth  buoyed  by  the  Ark,  which  he  holda  above  him,  and  it  is 
thia  into  which  Solomon  gazes  dowu,  eo  oomestly.  Eve's  face 
is,  pethapa,  the  moBt  beautiful  ever  pointed  by  Tintoret — full 
in  light,  but  dark-eyed.  Adam  floats  bedde  her,  bis  figure  fad- 
ing into  a  winged  gloom,  edged  in  the  outline  of  fig-leave& 
Far  down,  under  these,  central  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  pict- 
ure, rises  the  Angel  of  the  Sea,  praying  for  Venice ;  for  Tin- 
toret conceives  his  Paradise  as  existing  now,  not  as  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  at  first  mistook  this  soft  Angel  of  the  Sea  for  the 
Magdalen,  for  he  is  sustained  by  other  three  angels  on  either 
side,  as  the  Magdalen  is,  in  designs  of  earlier  time,  because  of 
the  veree,  "  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  o£  the  angels  over 
one  sinner  that  repentetb."  But  the  Magdalen  is  on  the 
right,  behind  St.  Monica  ;  and  on  the  same  eide,  but  lowest 
of  all,  Kochel,  among  the  angels  of  her  children,  gathered  now 
again  to  her  for  ever. 

I  have  DO  heailuUon  in  aaaerting  this  picture  to  be  by  far 
the  most  precious  work  of  ai-t  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  now 
existing  in  the  world ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  on  the  eve  of  final 
destruction  ;  for  it  is  suid  that  the  angle  of  the  great  council- 
chamber  is  soon  to  bo  rebuilt  i  and  that  process  will  involve 
the  deatruction  of  the  picture  by  removal,  and,  tar  more,  l^ 
repainting.  I  bad  thought  of  making  some  eflbrt  to  save  it 
by  an  appeal  in  London  to  persouB  generally  interested  in  the 
arts ;  but  the  recent  desolation  of  Paris  has  familiarized  us 
with  destruction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  answer  to  me 
would  be,  that  Venice  must  take  care  of  her  own.  But  re- 
member, at  least,  that  I  have  borne  witness  to  you  t<>-4ay  of 
the  treasures  that  we  forget,  while  we  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  poor  toys,  and  the  petty,  or  vile,  arts,  of  our  own  tim& 

The  years  of  that  time  have  perhaps  come,  when  we  are  to 
be  taught  to  look  no  more  to  the  dreams  of  painters,  either 
for  knowledge  of  Judgment,  or  of  Paradise.  The  anger  of 
Heaven  will  not  longer,  I  think,  be  mocked  for  our  amuse- 
ment ;  and  perhaps  its  love  may  not  always  be  despised  by 
our  pri^a  Believe  me,  all  the  arta,  and  ^  the  treasurefl  of 
m«n,  ore  fuUlled  and  preserved  to  them  only,  so  far  aa  they 
have  obosen  fitet,  with  tbetr  hearts,  not  the  ounw  of  Qod,  bat 
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His  bleflsing.  Our  Earth  is  now  encumbered  with  ruin»  our 
Heayen  is  clouded  by  Death.  May  we  not  wisely  judge  our- 
seWes  in  some  things  now,  instead  of  amusing  ourselyes  with 
the  painting  of  jud^ents  to  come  ? 
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